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CHAPTER I. 

Outline of tub History of the Spanish Intellect from the Fifth to 
THE Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 

1 2s the precedingvolume, I have endeavoured to establish 
four leading propositions, svhieh, according to my view, 
are to he deemed the basis of the history of civilization. 
They are : 1st, That the progress of maulcind depends on 
the succe.«!s with which the laws of phenomena are inves- 
tigated, and on the extent to which a knowledge of those 
laws is diffused. 2d, That before such investigation can 
begin, a spirit of scepticism must arise, which, at first aid- 
ing tlie investigation, is afterwards aided by it. 3d, That 
the discoveries thus made, increase the influence of intel- 
lectual truths, and diminish, relatively, not absolutely, the 
influence of moral truths ; moral truths being, more sta- 
tionary than intellectual truths, and receiving fewer ad- 
ditions. 4th, That the great enemy of this movement, 
and therefore the great enemy of civilization, is the pro- 
tective spirit ; by which I mean the notion that society 
cannot prosper, unless the affiiirs of life are watched over 
and protected at nearly every turn by the state and the 
church ; the state teaching men what they arc to do, and 
the church teaching them what they arc to believe. Sueh 
are the propositions which I hold to "be the most essential 
for a right understanding of history, and which I have 
defended in the only two ways anj’ proposition can be 
• > VOL. u. B 
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defended ; namely, inductively and deductively. The in- 
duotiye defence compris^'a wllcction of historical and sci- 
entific facts, which suggest and authorize the conclusions 
drawn from them ; wwe the deductive defence consists of 
a verification of those conclusions, by showing how they 
ei^lain the history of different countries and their various 
fortunes. To the former, or inductive method of defence, 
I am at present unable to* add any thing new ; but the 
deductive defence I hope to strengthen considerably in this 
volume, and by its aid confirm not only the four cardinal 
j^i^ositions just stated, but also several minor proposi- 
tions, which, though strictly speaking flowing from them, 
will require separate verification. According to the plan 
already sketched, the remaining part of the Introduction 
will contain an examination of the history of Spain, of 
Scotland, of Germany, and of the United States of America, 
with the object of elucidating principles on which the 
history of England supplies inadequate information. And 
as Spain is the country where what I conceive to be the 
fundamenta, conditions of national improvement have 
been most flagrantly violated, so also shall wo find that 
it is the country where the iienalty paid for the violation 
has been most heavy, and where, therefore, it is most 
instructive to ascertain how the jn-ovalence of certain 
opinions causes the decay of iJie jieojde among Avhom 
they predominate. 

We have seen that the old tropiital civilizations were 
accompanied by remarkable features which I have termed 
Aspects of Xature, and which, by inflaming the imsigina- 
tion, encouraged superstition, and prevented men from 
daring to analj’ze such threatening physical phenomena ; 
in other words, prevented the creation of the physical 
sciences. Now, it is an interesting fact that, in these re- 
spects, no European countiy is so analogous to the tropics 
as Spain. No other part of Europe is so clearly desig- 
nated by nature as ithe seat and refuge of superstition. 
Kecurring to whatrhas been already proved,* it will be 

' In the second chapter of the first volume of Buckles History of Civili- 
ioiion* 
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remomborcd that among the most important physical 
causes of superstition are famines, epidemics, earthquakes, 
and that general unhealthiness of cUmate, which, by short- 
ening the average duration of lifi^^creases the frequency 
and earnestness with which sujJ^tural aid is invoked. 
These peculiarities, taken together, are more prominent 
in Spain than any where else in Europe ; it will there- 
fore be useful to give such a « summary of them as will 
exhibit the miscMevous effects they have produced in 
shaping the national character. 

If we except the northern extremity of Spain, we may 
say that the two principal characteristics of the climate 
are heat and dryness, both of which are favoured by the 
extreme difficulty which nature has interposed in regard 
to irrigation. For, the rivers which intersect the land, run 
mostly in beds too deep to be made available for watering 
the soil, which consequently is, and always has been, re- 
markably arid.^ Owing to this, and* to the infrequency 
of rain, there is no European country as richly endowed 
in other respects, where droughts and therefore famines 
liave been so frequent and serious.® At the same time 
the vicissitudes of climate, particularly in the central 
parts, make Spain habitually unhealthy ; and this general 
tendency being strengthened in the middle ages by the 
constant occuiTonce of famine, caused the ravages of 

* The low state of agriculture in Spain may be ascribed partly to 
physical and partly to monil causes. At tlie head of the former must be 
placed the heat of the climate and the aridity of the soil, M*ost part of the 
rivers with which the country is intersected run in deep beds, and are but 
little available, except in a few favoured localities, for purposes of irrigation.” 
M^jpidloch's Geographical and St<Histical Dictionary ^ London, 1849, vol. ii. 
p. 708. Sec also Laborde'a /Spain, London, 1809, vol.^iv. p. 284, vol. v. p. 
261. The relative aridity of the different parts is stated in Spain, 

London, 1834, vol. ii. pp. 216-219. 

^ On these droughts and famines, see Maria7ui, lli&toria dc Expaha, Ma- 
drid, 1794, vol. ii. p. 270, vol. iii. p. 225, vol. iv. p. 32, Conde, Hidoria de 
la JJomiiiacion de los Arabes en Esjxiiia, Paris, 1840, pp. 142, 149, 154, 170. 
Davila, Ilistoria de la Vida de Felipe Tercero, Madrid, 1771, folio, lib. ii. 
p. 114. Clarke's Letters co,\cerniny the Spanish Sation,'Lin\diOi\, 1763, 4to, 
p. 282. Cdal ap Jlhys* Tour throtigh Spain, Loudon, 1760, pp. 292, 293. 
Spain by an American, London, 1831, vol. ii. j>. 282. Hoskins' Spain, Lon- 
don, 1851, vol. i, pp. 127, 132, 152. “ Espaiui es castigada frecueutemente 

con las sequedades y fiiltos de lluvias.” Murid, Gobienic tie Carlos II L, 
Madrid, 1839, p. 193. 
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pestilence to bo unusually fatal,* When -wo inori'ovoi' add 
that in the Peninsula, including Portugal, cjirtlupiakes 
have been extremely disastrous,* and liavc exeilc*! all 

* “ Ariidase A^todo esto las repetidas pestes, y inoi tales epidcinias quo 

han adigido 6. las provincias dc Espafia, inayormente k las lueridioiuilt s tpic 
han sido las mas sujetas k estas plagas. l)e estas se haco nieiicioii en los 
anales 6 historias muy frequeiitemente ; y en su confirniacion se puede leer 
el tratado histdrico, 6 <epid{?tniol6ffm que sobre ollas hapublieado Don Joacldii 
de Yillalba, doude se verfi. con dolgr y espanto con quanta frequeucia so re- 
petian estos azotes desde mediados del siglo ddciinoquarto.’* . . . “ Dos ex- 
emplosbien recientesy dolorosos heiuos visto, y consorvarenios en la memoria, 
en los formidables estmgos que acaban do padecer gran parte del reyno dc 
Sevilla, Oddiz, y sus contoruos, Malaga, Cartagena, y Alicante ; sin contar 
la mortandad con que han afligido k la mayor parte de los pueblos de fimbas 
Castillos las epidemias de calenturas putridas en el ano pasado de 180.5/* . • . 
** Por otra parte la fundacton de tantas capillas y procesioiies 6, San Koqiie, y 
k San Sebastian, como abogados conti*e la peste, que todavia se conservaii 
en la mayor parte de nuestras ciudades de Espana, son otro testimonio de los 
graudes y repetidos estmgos que habian padecido sus pueblos de estc azote. 
Y cl gran numero de medicos espanoles que public^ron tratados preservativos 
y curatives de la peste en los roynados de Carlos V., Felipe II., Felipe UK, y 
Felipe IV,, confinnan mas la verdnd de los hechos/* Capmanyy (^iU^tiones 
(7r?ViV</«, Madrid, 1K>7, pp. .51,02; see also jip. b‘(), (>7 ; and Covdicion 

Social de J/omcow ^/<»/;^wf;5//,3fadrid, 1857, pp. lOCi, 107 ; and the notice 
of Malaga in Bouryoiny^ '’/ablcau de rA'ftjmpie, Paris, 1808, vol. iii. j). 212. 

* “ Earthquakes are still often felt at Granada and along the const of the 

province of Alicante, where their effects have been very disastrous. Much 
further in the interior, in the small Sierra delTrcmedal, or district of Alhar- 
racia, in the province of Terrucl, eruptions and shocks have been veiy fre- 
quent since the uio.st remote periods ; the black porphyiT there sceu 
traver.sii)g the altered strata of the oolitic formation. Tlie old inhabitants 
of the country speak of sinking of the gruuml and of the escape of .snlphure- 
ons when they were young; tlicse same plienoinena have ociMirred 

during four consecutive months of the preceding winter, uccom]Knned by 
euiihquakes, \^hifh liave caused consideniblc nuschief to the hudding.s of 
seven villages situated wdthin a radius of tw<i leagues. They have not. how- 
ever, been attended with any his.s of life, on accotmt of the iuhahitatits ha.s- 
teningto abaiiuon their dwellings at the first indications of danger.’’ A\y(frtYu 
on the Geo! Off y of SyrnUy in the (^mtrterly Jouf nol of the Geoloymd Snrirtyof 
Loridnuy vol. vi. pp. 412, 41 lauidon, l.V>0, “ The provinces of Malaga, 

Alurcia, and Granada, and, in Portugal, the country round Lisbon, are re- 
corded at several periods to have been devastated by great eartlupiakes.” 
LyelCn Prutcipir.^ of Geolofft/y London, 185:i, p. .‘358. “Los terremotos son 
tan scnsibles y freqiientes en lo alto de las montahas, como en lo Ihmo, pues 
Sevilla estti sujeta a ellos hallaiidose situada sobre una llanura tan igual y 
baxa como Ilolanda.” Piowleny J ntrodvccion <1 la I/istoria Natural de /upttiiay 
Madrid, ITSf), 4to, pp. 90, 91. “The littoral plains, especially about Car- 
tagena and Alicante, are much subject to earthquakes.*’ Pord's Spain, 1847, 
j>. H>8. “ This corner of Spain is the chief volcjuiic district of the Peninsula, 
which stretches from Cabo de Gata to near Cartagena ; the eartlujuakes arc 
very frequent.** Ford, p. 174. “ Spain, including Portugal, in its external 

configuration, wdth its ^ast tablelaifd of the tw^o Castiles, rising nearly 2000 
feet above the sea, is perhaps the most interesting portion of Europe, not only 
in this respect, but as a region of earthquake disturbauce, where tlie energy 
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Ilioso superstitious feelings which they naturally provoke, 
wo may form some idea of the insecurity of life, and of 

and destroying power of this agency have been more than once displayed 
upon the most tremendous scale.** MaUeVa Earthqwike CaJUxlo^ue of Ute 
British Assodatimiy Report for 1858, p. 0, London, 1858. 

1 quote these passages at length, partly on account of their interest as 
physical truths, and partly because the facts stated in them are essential for 
a right understanding of the histoiy of Spp.in. Their influence on the Spanish 
character was pointed out, for I believe the first time, in my History of Civili- 
zatioTiy vol. i. pp. 112, 113. On that occasion, I adduced no evidence to prove 
the frequency of earthquakes in the Peninsula, because 1 supposed that all 
persons moderately acquainted with the physical history of the earth were 
aware of the circumstance. But, in April 1858, a criticism of my book ap- 
peiired in the Edvnhutgh RsvieWy in which the serious blunders which I am 
said to have committed are unsparingly exposed. In p. 468 of that Review, 
tlie critic, after warning his readers against my ‘‘inaccuracies,” observes, “But 
]\lr. Buckle goes on to state that ‘ earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
more frequent and more destructive in Italy, and in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese peninsula, than in any other of the great countries. ’ Whence he infers, 
by a singular process of reasoning, that superstition is more rife, and the clergy 
more powerful ; but that the tine arts flourish, poetry is cultivated, and the 
sciences neglected. Every link in this chain is more or less faulty. There 
is no volcano in the Spanish peninsula, and the only earthquake known to 
have occurred there was that of Lisbon.” Now, I have certainly no right to 
expect that a reviewer, composing a popular article for an immediate pur- 
pose, and knowing that when his article is read, it will be thrown aside and 
forgotten, should, under such unfavourable circumstances, be at the pains of 
mastering all the details of his subject. To look for this, would be the height 
of injustice. He has no interest in being accurate ; his name being concealed, 
his reputation, if he have any, is not at stake; and the errors into which he 
falls, ought to bo regarded with leniency, inasmuch as their vehicle being an 
ephemerol publication, they are not likely to be remembered, and they are 
therefore not likely to work much mischief. 

These considenitious have always prevented me from offering any reply 
to anonymous criticisms. But the passage in the Edinburgh Review^ to which 
1 have called attention, displays such marvellous ignorance, that I wish to 
rescue it from oblivion, and to put it on record as a literary curiosity. The 
other charges brought againfit me could, I need hardly sjiy, be refuted with 
ecpial case. Indeed, no reasonable person can possibly suppose that, after 
years of arduous and uninterrupted study, 1 should have committed those 
childish blunders with which my opponents unscrupulously taunt me. Once 
for all, I may say that I have made no assertion for the truth of which I do 
not possess ample and irrefragable evidence. But it is impossible for me to 
arrange and adduce all the proofs at the Siime time ; and. in so vast an enter- 
prise, I must in some degree rely, not on the generosity of the reiider, but 
on his candour. I do not think that 1 am asking too much in requesting 
him, if on any future occasion his judgment should be in suspense between 
me and my critics, to give me the benefit of the doubt, and to bear in mind 
that statements embodied in a deliberate and slowly concocted work, authen- 
ticated by the author*s name, are, as a mere matter of antecedent prol>ability, 
more likely to be accurate thiin statements made in reviews and newspapers, 
which, besides being written hastily, and often at very short notice, are un- 
signed, and by which, consequently, their promulgatora evade all respousi- 
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the ease with which an artful and ambitious prioathnocl 
could turn such insecurity into an engine for tiio advauco- 
ment of their own power.® 

billty, avoid all risk, and can, in their own persons, neither gain fame nor 
incur obloquy. 

The simple fact is, that in Spain there have been more earthquakes than 
in all other parts of Europe put together, Italy excepted. . If the destruction 
of property and of life produced by this one cause were summed up, the 
results would be appalling. When we moreover add those alarming shocks, 
which, though less destructive, are hir more frequent, and of which nut scores 
nor hundreds, but thousands, have occurred, and which by increasing the 
total amount of fear, have to an incalculable extent promoted the growth of 
superstition, it is evident that such phenomena must have played an impor- 
tant part in forming the national character of the Spaniards. Whoever will 
take the trouble of consulting the folh»wing passages will find decisive proofs 
of the frightful ravages committed by earthquakes in Spain alone ; Portugal 
being excluded. They all refer to a period of loss than two hundred years ; 
the first being in 1631), and the last in 1820. Jjettres de Madaniede Villan^ 
Amhimadrice en Espagne^ Amsterdam, 1750, p. 205. hthorde's Loud. 

1800, vol. i. p. 160, Dunlop's Memoirs of Spain^ Edinburgh, 1834, vol. ii. 
pp. 226, 227. Ihisel^ Journal du Doguge iV Espagne^ Paris, 1660, 4to, p. 243. 
Sfidlet's Earthqiuike Catedogue of the British Association^ London, 1858 ; Re- 
port for 1853, p. 146; for'l854, ]»p. 26, 27, 54, 55, 57, 58, ({5, 110, 140, 
173,196, 202. Swinburne's Travels through Spin n^ London, 1787, vol. i. p. 
166*. Ford's Spain^ London, 1847, p. 178, Jiacoiis Sir Years in Jtisrag^ 
London, 1838, p. . *, compared with IngliC Spain, London, 1831, vul. i. p, 
303, voL iL p. 2<S/6 2.0J. 

These authorities narrate the ravages committed during a hundred ami 
ninety ye;u*s. From tiieir account, it Js manifest, that in Spain hardly a 
generation passed by witliout ca.'Stles, villages, and towns being destroyed, 
and men, women, or children killcil by eartlnpiakes. Rnt, according to our 
unon}mou.s instructor, it is d<»ubtful if there ever was an eartlKpiakc in 
Spain ; for he says of the whole Peninsula, including Portugal, “ the only 
earthquake known to liave (occurred there was that of Lisb<»n. ” 

® Uii the superstitious fears caused by eartlnpiakes in Spain, see a good 
pa.ssage in Condf', Uistoria de la Dmninacam de los A rabes, p. 1 55. “ Kii el ano 
267, diajueves, 22 delalunade Xawal,tembl61atiernicon tan espantoso ruido 
y estremeciraiento, que eayeroii inuchos alcazares y inagnificos editicios, y 
otrosquedaron muy <iuc*bi’antados,se hundieron montes, se abrieron penascos, 
y la tierra se liundio y trago pueblos y alturas, el mar se rctrajo y apartu de las 
costas, y desaparecieroil islas y escollos en el mar. Las gentes abandonaban los 
pueblosy huian a los carnpos, las aves saliau de bus nidos, y las fieras espaiitadas 
dejaban siis gr utasy madrigueras con general turbaciony trastorno ; muKjalos 
hombres vienm ni oyeron cosa semejante ; se arruinaruii inuchos pueblos de 
la costa meridional y occidental de Espana. Todas estas cosas influycroii 
tanto en los anirnos de los homlires, y on especial eu la iguoraiite multitud, 
que no pudo Almondhir persuadirles que erau cosas natuniles, aunque poco 
frccuentes, que no teniaii influjo iii relacion con las obras de los hombres, ni 
con BUS cxnpresas, sino por su ignorancia y vauos temores, que lo mismo 
temblaba la tierra pani los muslimes que para los cristianus, para las hems que 
para las inocentes criaturas.” Compare (Jeddes' Tracts concerning S^iuin, 
London, 1730, vol. i. p. 89; and Mariana, who, under the year 1395, sjiys 
(Uistoria de Espana, vol. v. p. 27): “Temblola tierra eu Valeuciu mediado 
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Another feature of this singular country is the pre- 
valence of a pastoral life, mainly caused by the diflBculty 
of establishing regular habits of agricultural industry. 
In most parts of Spain, the climate renders it impossible 
for the labourer to work the whole of the day and this 
forced interruption encourages among the people an irre- 
gularity an4 instability of purpose, which makes them 
choose the wandering avocations of a shepherd, rather 
than the more fixed pursuits of agriculture.^ And dur- 
ing the long and arduous war which they waged'against 
their Mohammedan invaders, they were subject to such 

cl mcs dc Dicicmbrc, con que muchos edificios cayeron por tierra, otros que- 
daron desploinados ; que era maravilla y 16.stima. £1 pueblo como agorero 
f/iie es^ jienmba eran sehalei del cielo y pronosticos de los danos que temian.^* 
The history of Spain abounds with similar instances far too numerous to 
quote or even to refer to. But the subject is so important and has been so 
misrepresented, that, even at the risk of wearying the reader, I will give one 
more illustration of the use of earthquakes in fostering Spanish superstition. 
In 1504 *^an earthquake, accompanied by a tremendous hurricane, such as 
the oldest men did not remember, had visited Andalusia, and especially 
Carmona, a place belonging to the Queen, and occasioned frightful desola- 
tion there. The superstitious Spaniards now read in these portents t/te pro- 
phetic signs bg which Jfedven announces some great odamitg. Prayers were 
•put up in every tt'iHple^'^ <fec, &c. Prescott's llistorg of Ferdinand ani Isabella^ 
Paris, 1842, vol. iii. p. 174. 

" /Uicl'fe's History of Civilization y vol. i. p. 40. See also Lahorde^ s Spaiviy 
vol. iv. p. 42. 

** A writer early in the eighteenth century notices ‘‘el gran numero de 
pastori‘S que hay.” Fztariz, TheorUa y PriWtica de Coinercio^ 3d ed. Madrid, 
1757, folio, p. 20. As to the Arabic period, see Conde, llistoriu de la Domi- 
QKicion, p. 244 : “ Muchos pueblos, siguiendo su' natural iucliuacion, se 
entregaron a la ganaderia.” Hence “ tlie w'andering life so congenial to 
the habits of the Spanish peasantry,” noticed in Cook's iSpain^ vol. i. p. 85, 
where, however, the connexion between this and the physical constitution 
of the country is not indicated. The solution is given by Mr. Ticknor with 
his usual accuracy and penetration : “ The climate and condition of the 
l^eninsula, which from a very remote period had favoured the shepherd's life 
and his pursuits, facilitated, no doubt, if they did iA>t occasion, the first 
introduction into Spanish poetry of a pastoral tone, whose echoes are heard 
fjir back among the old ballads.” . . . “From the Middle Ages the occupa- 
tions of a shepherd’s life had prevailed in Spain and Portugal to a greater 
extent than elsewhere in Europe ; and, probably, in consequence of this 
circumstance, eclogues and bucolics were early known in the poetry of 
both countries, and became connected in both with the origin of the popu- 
lar drama.” TicknoPs History of tSpanish Literature^ London, 1849, yol. dii. 
pp. 9, 3(). On the pastoral literature of Spain, see BoiiterwePs History of 
Spanish Literaturcy London, 1823, vol. i. pp. 123-129; and on the great 
number of pastoral romances, Bouthey's Letters from Spaiuy Bristol, 1799, 
p. 33(). But these writers, not seizing the whole question, have failed to 
observe the relation between the literary, physical, and social phenomena. 
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incessant surprises and forays on tho part of tho cnom}', 
as to make it advisable fbdt their means of subsist(‘nco 
should be easily removed ; hence they preferred tho pro- 
duce of their flocks to that of their lauds, and wore 
shepherds instead of agriculturists, simply because by 
that means they would suffer less in case of an unfavour- 
able issue. Even after the capture of Toledo, late in 
the eleventh century, the inhabitants of tho frontier in 
Estram^ura, La Mancha, and New Castile, wore almost 
entirely herdsmen, and their cattle wore pastured not in 
private meadows but in the open fields.® All this in- 
creased the uncertainty of life, and strengthened that love 
of adventure, and that spirit of romance, which, at a later 
period, gave a tone to the popular literature. TJnder 
such circumstances, every thing greu' precarious, restless, 
and unsettled; thought and inquiry were impossible; 
doubt was unknown; and the way was prepai’od for those 
superstitious habits,' and for that deep-root('d and tenacious 
belief, which have always formed a principal fi'uturo in 
the history of 'ho Spanish nation. 

To what ext('nt the^e eireumstanees would, if tiny 
stood by themselves, have atfccted th(' Tiltiinatts destiny 
of Spain, is a question hardly possible to answer; but 
there can bo no doubt that tln>ir oftoets must always 
have boon inqjortant, though, from tho paucity of evi- 
dence, wo arc unable to measure thorn with j)recision. 
In regard, however, to tho actual result, this point is of 

* See the memoir by Jovellanos, in Ltiborde's Spaiu^ vol. iv. p. 127. 
This was the necessary consequence of those vindictive attacks by wliicli, 
for several centuries, both Mohammedans and Christians seemei] resolved to 
turn Spain into a desert ; ravapjing each others’ fields, and destroyiiif^ every 
crop they could meet with. Conde^ Dominocmi de loa And}(S^ pp. 75, 188, 
278, 390, 417, 418, 471, 499, 500, 505, 523, 539, 544, 551, 578, 045, 

051, 058. To quote one of these instances, late in the eleventh century : 
“ La constancia dc Alfonso ben Ferdeland en hacer entradas y talas en tierra 
de Toledo dos veces cada ano, fu6 tanta que empobrecio y apuro los pueblos;” 

. . . . “ el tirano Alfonso tal6 y quemo los campos y los pueblos.” Cotidn^ 
p. 346. As such havoc, which was continued with few interruptions for 
about seven hundred years, has done much towards foniiinji; the national 
character of the Spaniards, it may be worth while to refer to Marini nn^ Ilia- 
toria de vol. iii. p. 438, vol. iv. pp. 193, 314, vol. v. pp. 92, 317, 

337 ; and to Circourty Histoire des Arahea d'Espagaey Paris, 181(), vol. i. 
p. 99. 
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little moment, because a long chain of other and still 
more influential events bec^e interwoven with those 
just mentioned, and, tending in precisely the same direc- 
tion, produced a combination which nothing could resist, 
and from which we may trace with unerring (^rteintv 
the steps by which the nation subsequently declin^. 
The history of the causes of the degradation of Spain will 
indeed become too clear to bo mistaken, if studied in re- 
ference to those general principles which I have enim- 
ciated, and which will themselves be confirmed by the 
light they throw on this instructive though melancholy 
subject. 

After the siibversion of the Eoman Empire, the first 
leading fact in the history of Spain is the settlement of 
the Visigoths, and the establishment of their opinions in 
the Peninsula. They, as well as the Suevi, who imme- 
diately preceded them, were Arians, and Spain during a 
hundred and fifty years became the i-allying point of that 
famous heresy, to which indeed most of the Gothic 
tribes then adhered. 13ut, at the end of the fifth century, 
the Franks, on their conversion from Paganism, adopted 
the opposite and orthodox creed, and were encouraged 
by their clergy to make war upon their heretical neigh- 
bours. Clovis, who was then kmg^Tirthe Franks, was 
regarded by the church as the champira of the Jaith, in 
whose behalf he attacked fHe uhbme'V’ing Tisigoths.^^ 
Ilis successors, moved by the same motives, piu’sued the 


The unsettled chronology of tlie early history of Spain appears from 
the different statements of various writers respecting the duration of Arian- 
isni, a point of much more importance than the death ahd accession of kings. 
Anteqiiera {IlUtoria tie la Legidacion Madrid, 1849, p. 37) says, 

“ La sect a arriana, pues, segun las epocas hjadas, permanccio en Kspafia 
125 auos Fleury (JlUtoire Ecclesiastiqtie^ vol. vii. p. 58(?, Paris, ITov*^) says 
“ environ 180 ans and M‘Crie, generally well informed, says in his History 
of the Re fomnation in Spain, Edinburgh, 1829, p. 7, “ Ariauism was the pre- 
vailing and established creed of the country for nearly two centuries for 
this, ho refers to Gregory of Tours. With good reason, therefore, does M. 
Fauriel terin it “ une question qui souffre des difficultes.’* See his able 
work, Ilistoire de la Gaule Meridiojvalt, Paris, 183C, vol. i p. 10. 

" In 49l>, the orthodox clergy looked on Clovis as “uu champion qu41 
pout opposer aux her^tiques visigotlis et !>urgondes. ” Faurid, Histoii'e da la 
Gaule MMdmmle, vol. ii. p. 41. They also likened him to Gideon, p. 66. 
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same policy ;i® and, durmp; nearly a century, there was a 
war of opinions between Fi^ce and Spain, by which the 
Visigothic empire was seriously endangered, and was 
more than once on the verge of dissolution. Hence, in 
Spain, a war for national independoneo became also a 
war for national religion,’® and an intimate alliance was 
formed between the Arian kings and the Arian clergy. 
The latter class Avere, in those ages of ignomnee, sure to 
gain by sueh a ceinpact,’'’ and they received considerable 
teni])oral advantagt's in return for the praj'ers Avhich tlu'y 
offyed up against the eniMny, as also for the miracles 
Avliich they occasionally performed. Thus (‘arly, a founda- 
tion Avas laid for the immense iufliu'nce Avhieh the S]»an- 
ish priesthood huA'o possessed eA'er sinc(', and Avhich Avas 
.strengthemal by subsequent events. For, late in the 
sixth century, the Latin clergy converted tlu'ir ^’i.sig(lfl^ic 
masters, and the Spanish government, becoming orthodox, 
naturally conferred upon its teachers an autluaity equal 

CoiTip«‘\ro Fhxim^ vii. pp. HO, 00. Ortiz is so t‘n- 

thusitistic th.it he forL'ets liis patriotism, and warmly praises the feroeioiis 
barhariarj wlio made war, indeed, on his country, hut still wlio.'^o speculative 
opinions were 8tippo.‘'ed to he sound. “ Mientras Alarico desfogaha su en- 
cono contra los Oatdlicos, tiivo la Iglesia Oalicanael coiistielo de ver Catolico 
fi su gr.iTi Key Cloduveo. Kia el unico Mtuiarca del inundo tjue a la sa/on 
prufesaba la Keligion verdadera.’* Ortiz, (^oinpi utdo delft JiUlorift fie 
vol. ii. p. 0<», Matlrid, 1 70(1. 

Thus, in 7)3 1, (.’hildehert marched against the Visigoths, because tliey 
were Arians. FnvHtl, IlfSioire fie la (Jtntle MeriflioufUe, vol. ii. p. 131; and 
ill .042, (Jhildebert and Clotairo made another attack, and laid siege to Sara- 
go.ssa, p. 142. “ No advertian Io.s Godos lo que su falsa creencia les pei’ju- 

dicaha, y si lo advertian, su ohcecacioii les hacia no poncr remedio. Ijos 
reyes francos, que eran catolicos, les movian giierras en las Galias jior arri- 
anos, y los (ibi.spos catolicos de la niistna Galia gotica cleseahan la domina- 
cion de los francos.” Lafmide, HUtoriti de Fsputta, vol. ii. p. 380, Madrid, 
1850. 

** “ Los Francos por el amor que tenian k la Religion Catholica, que poco 
antes abrazaran, aborrecian ^ los Visigodosconio gente inlicionadade la sccta 
Arriana.” Marlfina, Historia de EApam, vol. ii. p. 43. And of one of their 
great battles he says, p. 40, “ vulgarmente se llamo el caiupo Arriauo por 
causa de la religion tpie los Godos seguian.” 

“ En religion et en cn^yance, coinme en toutc chose, le.s Visigoths se 
motitrbrent plus serieux, plus profonds, plus tcnaces que les ]3urgonde.s. J’ai 
dit ailleurs comment ils etaient devenus presque en mfime temps chretiens 
et ariens. Transplantes en Gaule et en Espagne, non-seulement ils avaieiit 
persevere dans leur her^sie ; ils s’y etaient affermis, affectionn6s, et dans le 
pen que rhistoii-e laisseapcrcevoirde leur clergy, on s’assure qu'il ctait austdre, 
zel4, et qu’il excr^ait un grand empire sur les chefs comme sur la masse de * 
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to that wielded by the Arian hierarchy.^* Indeed, the 
rulers of Spain, grateful to those who had shown them 
the error of their ways, were willing rather to increase 
the power of the church than to diminish it. The clergy 
took advantage of this disposition ; and the result was, 
that before the middle of the seventh century the spiritual 
classes possessed more influence in Spain than in any 
other part of Europe.^® The ecclesiastical synods became 
not only councils of the church, but also parliaments of 
the realm, i’' At Toledo, which was then the capital of 
Spain, the power of the clergy was immense, and was so 
ostentatiously displayed, that in a council they held there 
in the year C33, we find the king literally prostrating 
himself on the ground before the bishops and half a 

la nation visigothe.’* . . . . “ Les rois visigoths se croyaient obliges sitjde 
grandes deiuoii strut ions de respect pour leur clerge arieu.” Fauriel^ Ilistoire 
de hi Gatde M(iridionale^ vol. i. pp. 577, 57H. ^ 

The abjuration of Rccared took place between the years 580 and 589. 
IhnJutm's IliAtory of Spain and Portuifaly London, 183:?, vol. i. pp. 120- 
128. }farian4(^ HUtoria de Enpaiia^ vol. ii. pp. 99*101. Ortiiy Compendia de 
hi H i star ia tie Espaha^yol. ii. p. 120. Laficente, HUtoria (leEnpaha^ vol. ii. 
])p. 300-303 ; and Siiys Lafuente, p. 3S4, “ Recaredo fu6 el primero qne con 
todo el ardor de uii neofito, coinenzo eii el tercer concilio toledano a dar & 
estas asainbleas conocimieiito y decision en negocios pertenecientes al gobi- 
erno temporal de los pueblos.** Similarly, Aiite 4 ueni(//i’^o/’ta de la Legis- 
lacioity p. 31 ) is happy to observe that “ Recaredo abjuro la heregia ariiaiia, 
ahi’azo fiecididameiite la religion de Jesu-Cristo, y concediO d los ministros de la 
iglesin miti infiaencia ea el goLlerno del Estudo, qne vino 6. str en adehmte, 
iiimitada y ahAolntaf' 

“As for the councils held under the Visigoth kings of Spain during 
the seventh century, it is not easy to determine whether they are to be 
considered as ecclesiastical or temporal assemblies. No kingdom was so 
thoroughly under the bondage of the hienirchy as Spain.” Hallam's Middle 
Ages, edit. 18*1(>, vol. i. p. 511. “Le.spretres ctaient les seulsqui avaient con- 
serve et nicine augmentc leur influence dans la inonarcliae goth-espagnole. ” 
Seiupere, Jlistoire des Cortes d'Espagne, Bordeaux, 1815, p. 19. Compare 
Lafy^nte, Historia de Espana, vol, ii. p. 368. on “la influencia y preponder- 
ancia del clero, no ya solo en los negocios eclesiasticus, sino tambien eu los 
politicos y de estado.** 

“ But it is ill Spain, after the Visigoths had cast off their Arianism, 
that the bishops more manifestly influence the wdiole character of the legis- 
lation. The synods of Toledo were not merely national councils, but parlia- 
ments of the realm.” Mibmin's History of Ltiiin ChristianiUj, London, 
1854, vol. i. p. 380, See also Anteuueray lli^toria de la Let/islacion Espahola^ 
pp. 41, 42. 

** In 633, at a council of Toledo, the king ‘^s’etant prosteni6 k terre 
devan t les cveques.” Fleury, llistoire Eccl^iastiquey vol, viii, p, 308, Paris, 
1758. 
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century later, the ecclesiastical historian mentions that 
this humiliating practice was repeated by another king, 
having become, he says, an cstablishedjciistom.^* That 
this was not a mere meaningless ceremony, is moreover 
evident from other and analogous facts. Exactly tho 
same tendency is seen in their jurisprudence ; since, by 
the Visigothic code, any layman, whether plaintiff or de- 
fendant, might insist on his cause being tried not by tho 
temporal magistrate, but by tho bishop of tho diocese. 
Nay, even if both parties to the suit were agreed in pre- 
ferring the civil tribunal, the bishop still retained the 
power of revoking the decision, if in his opinion it w as 
incorrect ; and it was his especial business to wai< li over 
the admiuisti'ation of justice, and to instruct the nuigis- 
trates how to perform their duty.*’*’ Another, and nioro 
painful proof of tho ascendency of the clergy is that tlie 
laws against heretics were hai’sher in Spain than in any 
other country ; the Jews in particular being ]>erso(ui(('d 
with unrelenting rigour.^* Indeed, the dcjsiro ttf up- 


In at a council of Toledo, le roi K^ica y eloit on por.^onno ; 
ct apn;a’ s’Otiv jiro.-tiTrie de\iuit les oscspies, foiic'iht ht onitunu\ il lii livo uu 
moinuire uii il It’ur ilcintiudtMt coiiseil/'tyc. FUoirij, J/iMoire 
vul. ix. p. M), Paris, 

Sec* a short but adniintblc summary of this part of the Visij:;ot]»ic 
in IhfnhtnF:i JJi.>fori/ of SjMUti, vol. iv, pp. 77-7?^; porhaj)s the bf.st Ijistory 
in the En^li^h luie^uugo of u foreign modern country. “In Spuin, the 
bishops had a special charge to keep continual watch over the adniini.stra- 
tion of justice, and were summoned on all great occasions to instruct tiio 
judges to act with piety and justice.” lJUtory if L(Uui f 

1854, vol. i. p. The council of Toledo, in (>33, directs bishops to ad- 
monish judges. Flf'Vry, Jlistoire vol. viii. p. 313 ; and a 

learned Spanish lawyer, Seuipere, sjiys oftlie l)ishop8, “ be code du Fitfro 
JiLZijo fut leur ouvrage ; les juges etaieiit sujets h leur juridiction; les plaid- 
eurs, greves par la sentence des juges, pouvaient se plaindre aux evetpies, et 
ceux-ci evotpier ainsi leurs arrets, les reformer, et chfitier les inagistrats. 
Les procureurs du roi, cornmc les juges, etaient obliges de se pi-^seuter aux 
synodes diocesains auiiuels, pour apprendre des ecclesiastiqucs Padrainistni- 
tion de la justice ; enfiu le g<jvernement des Goths n’etait qiihine monarchie 
theocrati([ue.” Mowirchie EsfHJtyrwle, Paris, 182f), vol. i. p. b, 

vol. ii. pp. 212-214. 

• 21 “ The terrible laws against heresy, and the atrocious juridical persecu- 
tions of the Jews, already designate Spain as tho throne and centre of merci- 
less bigotry.” Milnhun's IlUtory of iMin Christianity, vol. i. p. 381. “Tan 
luego como la religion catolica se hall6 dominando en el troiioy cn el pueblo, 
comenzaron los concilianos tolediiuos k dictar disposicioncs can6nicas y k 
prescribir castigos contra los idolatras, contra los judios, y contra los hereges.” 
LafuetUe, Ilistoria de Espatta, vol, ix. pp, 199-200, Sec also p. 214, and 
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holding tho faith was strong enough to produce a formal 
declaration that no sovereign should be acknowledged, 
unless he promised to preserve its purity ; the judgesf of 
the purity being of course the bishops themselye^ to 
Avhose sufcag e the king owed his throne.®* ' 

Such were the circumstances which, in andlfefore the 
seventh century, secured to the Spanish Church an 
influence unequalled in any other part of Europe.** 
Early in the eighth century, an event occurred which 
apparently broke up and dispersed the hierarchy, but 
which, in reality, was extremely favourable to them. In 
711 the Mohammedans sailed from Africa, landed in the 
south of Spain, and in the space of three years conquered 
tho whole country, except the almost inaccessible regions 
of the north-west. The Spaniards, secure in their native 
mountains,*^ soon recovered heart, rallied their ‘forces, 
and began in their turn to assail the invaders. A 
desperate struggle ensued, which lasted nearly eight 
centuries, aud in which, a second time in the history of 


vol. ii, pp. 400, 407, 451. Pir8Coft\9 Hiatorii of Fer<Ua(tn<^ an*l Jsalella^ 
vtil. i. pp. 230. Johmtoifs Itistitutes of the Civil Law of Spain ^ p. 202. 
Cironui, IliMoire des Arnht's vol. i. pp. 200, 20i ; and So7itkep s 

Chronu'le of the Cid, p. 18, I particularly indicate these passages, on ac- 
count of tiie extraordinary assertion of Dr. M‘Cric, that “ on a review of 
criminal proceedings in Spain anterior to the establishment of the court of 
Inquisition, it ajipears in general that heretics were more mildly treated 
there than in other countries,” Jf^^Cridg JlUtorp of the lUformat ion in Spain^ 
p. n 3, tho host hook on the S}»auish Protestants. 

-- A council of Toledo in 038 orders “ qu a Tavenir aucun roi nemontcra 
sur lo trone qu’il no proinotte do conserver la foi catholiquo and at 
another council in (iSl, “le roi y presenta un ecrit par le(iuel il prioit les 
cveiiues dc lui assuror le royaume, qu'il tonoit de leurs suffrages.” Fleurpy 
llUtoire Fccleshfstifjne, vol. viii. p. 339, vol. is. p. 70. 

Those happy times have received the warm applause of a modern 
theologian, because in them the church ‘‘ha opuesto un muro de bronce al 
error and because there existed “ la mas estrocha Concordia entre el 
iinperio y el sacerdocio, ])or cuyo inestimable beneticio delu'inos hacer 
ince^antes votos.’’ Ohsevvaciones solve FI P Vt sente p El Porvvnir d< la Jplesia 
en Ki^paha^ pov Domingo Coda y Jhrras, Obispo de liarcvlona, Barcelona, 1857, 
pp. 73, 75. 

To Avliich they fled with a speed which caused their groat enejpy, 
jMiiza, to pass upon them a somewhat anihiguoiis eulogy. ‘‘Dijo, son 
leones on sns Castillos, aguilas en sus cahallos, y mngeres en sus escuadrones 
do ii pie ; pero si ven la ocasion la saheu aprovechar, y cuando quedau 
vencidos son cahras en escapar k los moiites, que no ven la tierra que 
pisaii.” Comley llistoria de la Dominacionde los Jrabes, p. 30. 
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Spm, a war for independence was also a war for 
religion; the contest between Arabian Infidels and 
Spanish Christians, succeeding that formerly carried on 
between the Trinitarians of France and the Arians of 
Spain. Slowly, and with infinite difiiculty, tho Chris- 
tians fought their way. By the middle of tho ninth 
century,' they n'aehod the line of the Douro.®® Before 
the close of the eleventh century, they conquered as far 
as the Tagus, and Toledo, their ancient capital, fell into 
their hands in lOSo.®® Even then much remained to be 
done. In the south, the struggle assumed its deadliest 
form, and there it was pridonged with such obstinaciy, 
that it was not until the capture of Malagii in 1487, 
and of Granada in 1402, that the Christian empirti u as 
re-csUih}i.<hod, and tho old Spanish monarchy finally 
restored.®^ 

The effect of all this on the Spanisli chai-acfcr teas 
most remarkable. -During t*ight siuicessive ciaituries, the 
whole country was engagtid in a ndigious crusade ; and 
those holy wars which other nations occasionally waged, 
were, in Spain, prolongi'd ami continued for more than 
twenty generations.®'^ The object being not only to 

PreArott'^A /flafoiy of Ferdintnnl a)ul lAtthdht^ vol. i. pp. xxxviii. 2^7. 
Lafueiitc de iii. p. marks tin; epoch rather 

indistinctly, “ hasta ya cd Duero,” Compare Flonz, Memories de Ian /(tt/ma 
Madrid, 4to, IT^Jl, vol. i. p. 68. 

Tliere is a spirited account of its capture in MarifinFit IliAtorin de 
EApam,\Q\. ii. pp. of 16-5 115 ; after which Oy&i (Pompeudio de fa 
vol. iii, p. 156) and Lafueiite {Jlistoria (ienrndy vol. iv. pp. 2116-242) are 
rather tame. The Mohaniim;dan view of this, tho first decisive blow to 
tltcir cause, will be found in Vonde, Jlistoria de la Doin inn cion de Ioa ArnheA^ 
p. 347. “ Asi se perdio arjuella iiiclita ciudad, y acabo el reino de Toledo 

con grave perdida del Islam.” Tlie Christian view is that “concedio Dios 
al Rcy la conqiiista de aquella capital.” Florez^ Key nos CatholicaA, vol. i. 
p. 165. 

Circourt^ llistoire des Arahes^ vol.i. pp. 313, 349. Conde, Domhiacion 
de los Arnf/es, pp. 65(i, 664. (mizy CmnpeiidiOy vol. v. pp. 509, 561. 
LafxieiUey lliAiorviy vol ix. pp. 341 , 399. 

“ “ According to the iiiagnificcMit style of the f^panish historians, eight 
centuries of almost uninterrupted warfare elapsed, and three thousand seven 
hundred battles were fought, before the last of the Moorish kingdoms in 
Spain submitted to the Christian arms,” Robertson's Charles V. by Prescott, 
London, 1857, p. 65. “En nuestra misma Espafia, en Leon y Castilla, eii 
csta nueva Tieri’a Santa, donde se sostenia una cruzada perpetua y constante 
contra los infieles, donde se luauteuia eu todo su fervor el espiritu a la vez 
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regain a territory, but also to re-establish a creed, it 
naturally happened that the expounders of that creed 
assumed a prominent and important position. In the 
camp, and in the council-chamber, the voice of ecclesi- 
astics was hoard and obeyed ; for as the war aimed at 
the propagation of Christianity, it seemed right that her 
ministers should play a conspicuous part in a matter 
which particularly concerned them.*® The danger to 
which the country was exposed being moreover very 
imminent, those superstitious feelings were ‘excited 
which danger is apt to provoke, and to which, as I have 
elsewhere shown,®" the tropical civilizations owed some 
of their leading peculiarities. Scarcely were the Spanish 
Christians driven from their homes and forced to take 
refuge in the north, when this great principle began to 
operate. In their mountainous retreat, they preserved a 
chest filled with relics of the saints, the possession of 
which they valued as their greatest security.®* This 
was to them a national standard, round which they ral- 

religioso y gueirero.” Lo.f'iiente^ Ilutoria de vol. v. p. 293. “ Era 

Espana theatro de luia coiitiima guerra contra los enernigos de la Fe.” 
Florez, Reynas C(ttholic(i,'<, vol. i. p. 226. “ El glorioso empeno de 

exteriiiinar a los enernigos de la Fe.” p. 4o3. ‘‘Esta guen*a sagrada.** Vol. 
ii. p. 800. “ Se arinaroii niiestros Reyes Catholicos, con zelo y animo 

alcntado del cielo ; y coino la causa era de Religion para ensanchar los 
Dominios de la Fe, sacrificaron todas las fiierzas del Reyno, y sus inismas 
personas.^’ p. 801. What was called the ludnlsence of the Crusade was 
gT-anted hy the Popes “aux Espagnols <^ui combattoieut contre les Mores.” 
Fleiiry, IlUtoire Fcclesiastiqm, vol. xviii. p. x-\i., vol. xix. pp. 158, 458, 
vol. xxi. p. 171. 

“ Kn aquellos tiempos [y dur6 hasta todo el siglo xv. y toma de 
Granada] eran los obispos los priraeros capitanes de los exercitos.” Ortiz, 
CompendU), vol. iii. p. 189. “ Los prelados habian sido sieinpre los priineros 

no solo eii proinover la guerra conti’a Moros, sino a presentarse en campafia 
con todo su poder y esfuerzo, animaudo a los deiuas con las palabras y el 
exernplo.” Vol. v. pp. 507, 508. 

of Civiliztition, vol. i. pp. 110--118. 

“ Les chr6tiens avoient apporte dans les Asturies une arche on coffre 
plein de reliqiies, qirils regard^rent depuis coniine la sauve-gartle de leur 
etat,” , . . “ Elle fut eniportee et inise enfin k Oviedo, coniine le lieu le 
plus sfir entre ces montagnes, I’ere 773, Pan 775.” Flevrp, JJiatoJre 
FcclesiuMiqw, vol. ix. p. 190. This “arcallena de reliquiae” was taken 
to the Asturias in 714. Mariana, Ilistoria d^ A^patia, vol ii. p. 227 ; and, 
according to Ortiz (Comi^ndio, vol. ii. p. 182), it was * ‘ un tesoro inestimable 
de sagradas reliquias.” See also Oeddes* Tracts coacernimj Spain, vol. ii. p. 
^7, Loudon, 1730; aud Ford's S}>ain, 1847, p. 388. 
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lied, and by the aid of which they gained miraculous 
victories over their Infidel opponents. Looking upon 
themselves as soldiers of the cross, their minds became 
habituated to supernatural considerations to an extent 
which we can now hardly believe, and which distin- 
guished them in this respect from cveiy other I'lnropean 
nation.®^ Their young men saw visions, and their old 
men dreamed dreams.^'’ Strange sights Avere vouchsafed 
to them from heaven ; on the eve of a battle niyst('rious 
portents aj)2)eared ; and it nas observed, that Avlunu'ver 
the Mohainniedans violated the tomb of a Christian saint, 
thunder and lightning Avere sent to rebuke tlu' niis- 
believers, and, if need be, to punish their amhudous 
invasion.^' 


“ But no people ever felt tlicinselvos to be s' absolutely soldier.*; of tlie 
cross as the Spanianis did, from the time of their Moorish \\ur> ; n ^ ]>eople 
evor trusted so eonstautly to the recurrence of miracles in the afl‘air.s of their 
daily life ; and thoref *re no people ever talked of Divine thin^rs as of matters 
in their nature so familiar and eommon •place. Traces of this slate of 
feelin^i:^ aiid character are to he found in Spanish literature on idi sides.’' 
Tichft(»r'ii ITiMor^ rtf 7)1. 't/t LittrKtftre^ vol. ii. p. I’ompare 

ut voL i. pp. 10, j, 10(); and the account oftlie 

battle of las Navas in ('Ircoifrf, I/isfoi/r z/cx Arft/tvs tf' \ol. i. p. D*i3 : 
‘‘ Un voulait trouver })artout des miracles.” 8(»me of the most startling of 
tliese miracles may he found in A/z/V/v/fr, liiMoria de vol. v. p. ; 

in IlU oj'ift df vol. ii. ])p. 37^, 3ho, vol. iii. p. .*i3.S ; and 

in f'oin)>tiidifi^ vol. iii. p. :i48, vol. iv. p. '2.2,. 

One of the most curious of these prophetic dreams is ]>r(‘served in 
Cond*'^ /i07iil))orw7i fit' luf< Araftrfi^ pp. 37^, 37J), with its interpietation hy 
the tlieoloi'iaiis. They were ft»r the most part ftilfilled. In M4 “ K1 
Apdstol Saiiiiairo, sep;uii (pie lt» proinetieni al Key, fuo visto en nn caballo 
bianco, y con iiiia bandeiii blanca y en medio della nna cniz roxa, <pic 
capitaneaba iinestra goiitc.” Marurntty Histf^rta de K'^juduty vol. ii. }»p. 310, 
311. Ill 0o7 ‘‘ K1 Apdstol Santiago fue visto entre las haces dar la victoria 
a, los fieles,” p. 3.'^2, In 1230 “ Publicose por cierto (pie San Jorg(‘ ayiidi) a 
los Cbrislianos, y (pie se hall(> en la pelea.” Vol. iii. p. 323. On the 
dreams which foreshadowed these appearances, see JAovVzztf/, vol. ii. pp. 301), 
440, vol. iii. pp. l.i, lOiS, 

“ Priests mingled in the council and the camp, and, arrayed in tlieir 
sacerdotal robes, not unfreipiently led tlie armies to battle. 'I'liey inter- 
preted the will of Heaven as mysteriously revealed in dreams and visions. 
Miracles were a familiar occurrence. The violated tombs of the saints sent 
forth tliunders and lightnings to consume the invaders.” Pmrott\s History 
of Ferdinmid and JsabeUa, vol. i. p. x.xxix. In the middle of tlie ninth 
century, there happened the following event: “En lo mas cruel do los 
tonnentos” [to w hich the Christians were exposed] “suhio Ahderramen uii 
dia k las azuteas o galerias de bu Palacio. Descubriii desde alii los cuerpos 
de los Santos luurtirizados en los patibulos y atmvesudos con los palos, 
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Under circumstances like these, the clergy could not 
fail to extend their influence; or, we may rather say, the 
course of events extended it for them. The Spanish 
Christians, pent up for a considerable time in the moun- 
tains of Asturias, and deprived of their former resources, 
quickly degenerated, and soon lost the scanty civilization 
to which they had attained. Stripped of all their wealth, 
and confined to what was comparatively a bawen region, 
they relapsed into barbarism, and remained, for at least 
a century, without arts, or commerce, or literature."®’ As 
th(!ir ignorance increased, so also did their superstition ; 
while tliis last, in its turn, strengthened the authority of 
th(!ir priests. The order of affiiirs, therefore, was very 
natural. The ]\Eohammedau invasion made the Christians 
poor; poverty caused ignorance; ignorance caused cre- 
dulity ; and credulity, depriving men both of the power 
and of the desire to investigate for themselves, encour- 
aged a reverential spirit, and confirmed those submissive 
habits, and that blind obedience to the Church, which 
form th(' leading and most unfortunate peculiarity of 
Spanish history. 

From this it appears, that there were three ways in 
which the JMohammedan invasion strengthened the devo- 

mando los ({uernasoii todos para fjue no qiiedase rolicpiia. Cumplidse luego 
la onion : poro atpiel iinpio probd bioii pro.^to los rigores de la vengauza 
divina tpio volvia por la sangro dorrainada do sus Santos. Iinprovisamente 
se Ic pogd la Icngiia al paladar y fauoos; corrdsole la boca, y no pudo 
])ronunciar una palabra, ni dar un goniido. Conduxoronle sus criados a 
la caina, murid aqiiella niisma noclie, y antes de apagarse las hoguenis eii 
que ardian los saiitos ciierpo.'«, entrd la infeliz alma de Abdermmeu eu los 
eternos fuogo.s del infierno.” Orfiz, (’ouipesutio, vol. iii. p. o'l. 

Oircourt {Uisfoire ifvs Arafte.'i, vol. i. p. d) says, Les chrdtiens qui ne 
volurent pas se souniettro furent rejetes tlaiis les incifltes ravins dcs Pyre- 
nees, on ils purent se inaintenir comnic les botes fiiuves se maintiennent 
dans les forets.” Put the most curious account of the state of the Spanish 
Christians in the last half of tlic eighth century, and in the first lialf of the 
ninth, will be biuiid in Comh*, liiatona de la Dominacion, pp. l>5, 125. 
‘‘ lleferian de estos pueblos de Galicia que sou cristianos, y de los mas 
bravos de A franc ; pero (juo viven coino tieras, cpie imnca la van sus cuerpos 
ni vestidos, que no sc los nmdan, y los llevan piiestos hasta que se los caeii 
despedazados en andrajos, que ciitrau unos eii las casas de otros sin pedir 
liceiicia.” .... In a.d. 815, “no habia guerni sino contra cristianos por 
mantener frontera, y no con desoo de ampliar y extender los limites del 
reino, ni por esperanza de sacar grandes viquezas, por ser los cristianos geute 
pobre de inontuna, sin saber nada de comercio ni do bueuas artes.'’ 

VOL. II. C 
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tional feelings of tlio Spanish jn'oplc. Tlio Avay was 
by promoting a long and obstinate rt'ligioiis war ; tlni 
second Avas by the presence of constant and imminent 
dangers ; and the third V'iiy "w as by tlio jioA’erty, ami 
therefore the ignoraueo, Avhieh it produced among the 
Christians. ' 

These CA'onts being preceded by the great Arian Avar, 
and being accompanied and perpetually reinforced by 
those physical phenomena Avhieh 1 huAC indicated as 
tending in the same direction, Avorked Avith such com- 
bined and acenmidated energy, that in Spain the theo- 
logical element became not so much a coniporn'iit of tlic 
national character, but rather the character itself. Th(' 
ablest and most ambitions of the Spanish kings avi'To 
compelled to follow in the gencj-al wake ; and, des]iots 
though they wi'ii', they succumbed to that pn'ssnre of 
opinions Avhich they bi'lieved they aviuv controlling. The 
war AA’ith Granada, ‘late in the tifteenth oentnry, was theo- 
logical far more tlum t(>nipoi’al ; and Isabella, Avlio made 
the greatest sacrifices in oi-der to conduct it, ami who 
in capacity as Avell as in hom'sty avus snpi'iior to Fer- 
dinand, had for her object not so much the act|uisition of 
territory a^* the propagation of the Christian faith.'*'* In- 
deed. any doubt Avhich could bi' entertained rt'sjK'cling 
the purposes of tin; contest must have been dissipated by 
subsequent events. For, scarci'ly Avas the Avar bi'ought 
to a close, Avheii Ferdinand ami Isabidla issm'd a decrci! 
('xpi'lling from the country mi'iy Jmv Avho rel'usi'd to 
deny his faith ; so that the soil of Spain might be no 


3« njuy bo rc^rardctl as tlio soul of this war. F^ho e]i;i:acrofl in 

it with the nn st exalted views, less to iic<iuiro territory than to rcestalilish 
the empire of tise Cross over th«- ancient domain of Christendom.” /Vgs’- 
f I of Fen/ i, mm I nm/ I safttU a ^ v<d. i. p. W.)’!, (’om]>are 7'V(?ov/, 

I!l4oirft KaVioo.-it 'nioe^ vol. xxiii. {>. oKJ, “ haniiir tie tout« rKs[>ai^ne la 
sectc de Mahoni'tt ; ' ('irroartj l!l>loirf> ties tr vol. ii. 

pp. 99, K'h, ‘‘ pour elle line seule cho.M* avait do riinjuirtunce ; extirper do 
K*.» royaunies le nom et la secte dt; Maliomet.” . , “Sa vie fnt ])res<jiio 
exclusivement c<>nsaoree ii fairo trioiiipher la croix sur le cnds.sint.” .Mariana 
{Ifixforitt tie V(d. V. p. :M4, and vol, vii. jip. .01, r.2) h;is warmly eulo- 

gized her chill after, which indeod, from tlie Spanish point of view, was j»er- 
lect. See also Flonz^ Rt'ynas CtUholiais^ vol. ii. jip. 774, 7b^<, b'A), 
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longer pollutfjd by the pre.senco of unbelievers.®^ To 
make tlu'-in Christians, or, ‘failing in that, to exterminate 
them, was the business of the Intpiisition, which was 
established in the same reign, and which before the end 
of the fifteemth csentury was in full operation.®® During 
the sixto(uifh century, the throne was occupied by two 
princes of eminent ability, who pursued a similar course. 
Cluirles V., who succeeded Ferdinand in 1510, governed 
Spain for forty years, and the general character of his 
administration was the same as that of his predecessors, 

“ Kii Kspafia los Keyes Don Fernando y Dona Lsahel Iticgo que se 
vioroii do>«‘in]>ai :izado.s do la f^iierra dc los Aroro.«J, acordaron de ecliar detodo 
sn royno a los .Jiidios.” //i-vform </«• vol. vi.^ p. 303. A 

iSpaiii.sli lii.st(>i iaii, writin.ir lo.ss tliaii seventy years a;;o, exjiresses liis appro- 
bation in the followini; terms : “ Arrancado de nuebtra pcMiin‘'Ula el iniperio 
!Mahonit;tai'o, tpiedaba todavia la secta Jndayca, pe-ste aenso mas fterniciosa, 
y sin dnda mas peligro.sa y extendida, por estar los Judins estabiecidos en 
tod»)s los pueldos de ella. IVro los Oatolieos ^lonarca'*, cuyo mayor afan 
era de-5arrai;iar de sus rcyiios toda plunta y raiz infecta y contraria a la fe de 
Josii-Cristo, tlieron dccreto en Granada dia 30 de*Marzo del ano misino de 
]40i^, maiidando salie>en de sus donnnios los Judins que no se bautizaseii 
dentro de 1 itie^U’S.” <>/•//:, Chmju'niHo, ^Madrid, 17'.)^, vol. v. p. o04. Tlic* im- 
portance of knowinj^ Ii<»w tlie.<e and similar events are judued by Spanitirds, 
induces me to ^ive tlicir o\mi words at a lengtli wdiich otherwise would be 
needlessly prolix. TIi^to^ian.s, generally, are loo aj*t to jmy more attention 
to public transactions than tt) the opinions whicli tho'«e transactions evoke ; 
thougii, in point of fact, the o]>inions form the nujst valuable part of his- 
tory, since they are the ivbult of more general cau>e«, wliile political actions 
are <»ftcii <lue to the pceuliarities of powerful individuals. 

Of the nuinher of Jews ictually expelled, I can find no trustworthy 
account. They ai‘e dilferently estimated at from iGCjOcO to 
I*rt .'icott's of Fit'iUnond mid vol. ii. p. 148. 

m.'ito'io de FfipojtOy vol, vi. p. 3<>4. OrtiZy ('fonpi nd’ut, vol. v. p. .^)<)4. 

Ui^toria de F'^jnihfty vol. ix. pp. 41 41.^, Jd o'.' nt-'j Ifldoire de 
r fnipii.'iih'thi, I’ai'is, 1-^17, vt)l. i. p. :201. J)i^cur.<os. ^ladrid, 

pp. ()4, (Jo. Co.^ti'o^ Drcadencitf de Cadiz, lb~y2, p. 1.0. 

It liad been introduced into Aragon in 1:142; bnt, according^ to 
j\I. Tapia, “ sin embargiq la persecucion se liniilo entouees a la secta de los 
albigenses ; y como de ellos bubo tan pocos cm Castilla,, no se consiilero sin 
duda necesario en ella el cstableeimiciito de aquel tribunal.^' I/ie- 

toriff de l>( Ciediytcion Madrid, ISiO, vol. ii. p. 3('2. Indeed, 

Llorento says {lllMoire de I Imiitisifioti d foe, Paris, 1M7, vel. i. p. 
88), *‘11 est iucertain si an comnieiicement dn bV' siccle 1 Imjnisitiou ex- 
istait en Castillo. ” In tlie recent work by M, Lafnente, 1232 is given as 
its earliest (late ; but “ a tines del siglos xiv. y principios del x%. apenas 
puede sal)erse si oxistia tribunal dc Inquisicion en Castilla.'’ Jj^ifueuUy 
Hi'itorui de Fyef/i'iy vol. ix. pp. 204-2()(>, Madrid, l8o2. It seems tliere- 
fore with good reason that Mariana {fliafoi'ia, vol. vi. p. 171) terms the 
Imiuisition of Ferdinand and Isabella “im mtero y santo tiibunal.” See 
also FloreZy Menioriaa de las Jlej/iuis CathoiicaSy vol. ii. p. 700. 
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In regard to his foreign iM)lioy^ his three prinelpal wars 
wore against Franc(', against tlu' (lernian jiriiau'S, and 
against Turkey. Of these, the iirst was -ieeiiliir; lail tlio 
two last wore essentially religions, Tn t!ie (iei uian Avar, 
he defeiuled the cluireh against innoval ion ; and at tlie 
battle of j\InhU)erg, he so conii>letely hninldtal tlu' Pro- 
testant princes, as to retard tor some time tin' ])rogrvss 
of the Reformation.'’’^ In his other grc'at war. In-, as tin' 
champion of Christianity against Mohammedanism, con- 
summated Avhat his grandfather Ferdinand had l)»>gun, 
Clnu’Ies defeated and dislodged the Mohammedans in the 
east, just as Ferdinand had done in the AA’est ; the repulse 
of the Turks before Vienna being to the sixt<H;nth cen- 
tiiry, Avhat the compiost of the Arabs of Oranada Avas 
to the fifteenth.*'^ It aaws, therefore, with leason that 
Charles, at the close of his career, could boast that In' had 
always preferred his ci-eed to his country, and that Iluj 
first object of his ambition had been to maintain the in- 
terests of ('hristianity.'^ The zeal Avith Avhi< h lu! strug- 
gled for the faith, also appears in his exertions again>t 
heresy in the Loay Countries, Acei>rding to eontei i- 
porary and competent authorities, fntin iifly thousand 
to a hundred thousand jHwsons Avere put to death in the 
Is’etherlands during his reign on account of their ]'(‘li- 
gioiis opinions. hatca' iin/nirers hav(.’ (hnibted tin' aceu- 

y‘/V .Vr /// ’r.j-'/ nf / V, // /y, /^/, , \ I, |». 1 1 * /IhI ' ll , fhtfiiS 

Hijifortf o/‘ //.- /'//.'/, \.il. i. -j). 1*7, LtiiMlnn, l'^^. On liu* rditrion.s cIkuhc- 
tcr of iiN (M.nn:in /fisforiri ilt> vul. vii. 

p. : O/V/;. ^ \(>1. vi. pp. UR5. 

rr»'.<cotf'.'< /V./A); //., \ol, i. p. ; ami tlu* conlinuation nf l''frnr*fy 
Krrf, vol. .\x\ii. p, Kfihcrtson, tIi<»ti;L'^]i pnii.sin^ 

Charles V. f.jr thi> acliu veineiil, seems rather inclined to nmlerrale its iiiag- 
nitude ; of 

In the speoeh lu; made at his abdication, ho said tliat “ho had been 
ever mindful of the intere.sts of the dear land (d his birtli, but above all of 
the great interests of Christianity. His first object liad Ix'eu to maintain 
these inviolate again.^t tlie infidel.’’ /V<'.vco/<’.s* //., vol. i. p. K 

ATihana boasts that “el Cesar con piado.so y m«ble animo expoiiia sn vi<Ia a 
los pcligros para oxttanler los limites del Iinperio Christiano.” Omiitnincuni 
fh Mannun^ vol. viii, p. ‘.Vr2. Compare the continuation of Fitony, Jlmloire 
vol. xxxi. p. 19. 

Grotius says 10(i,00i) ; Hor, Mcteren, and Paul sav 
Uisiorj of Philip II,y London, 18^9, pp, 45, 51, IJaoies' Ilidvr^ of JlvUmul, 
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riio.y of this stut(imcnt,^‘‘ which is probably exaggerated; 
but w(! kiiowtliiit, between l'>20 and 1500, he published 
a H(n'i(!s of laws, to tlic effect that those who were con- 
victed of heresy should be beheaded, or burned alive, or 
buried aliv(i. The penalties were thus various, to meet 
th(j cireunistances of each case. Capital pUnishmont, 
however, was always to bo inflicted on whoever bought 
an heretical book, or sfdd it, or even copied it for his 
own uso.^*' l£is last advice to his son, well accorded with 
these measures. Only a few days before his death, he 
signed a codicil to his will, recommending that no favour 
should ever be shown to heretics; that they should all 
he })ut to (h'ath ; and that care should be. taken to up- 
hold the Inquisition, as the best means of accomplishing 
so desirable an end.^^ 

London, 1S41, vol. i. pp. 40S, 40f), Dotch IlepyhUcy London, 1858, 

vol. i. ])p. KKJ, KU. 

It is d<jubtod, if I rightly roinonibcr, by Mr, Ib’escott. But the 
opinion of that able liistorian is entitled to loss weight from his want of 
aapiaintance with Dutch literature, where tlie principal evidence must be 
sought for. On this, as on many other matters, the valuable work of 
j\lr, M(itlcy leaves little to desire. 

A/., vol, i. pp. Uib, I!l7. *In 152:^, the first persons 
wove burm‘d. JA//A //.< Ih'tch vul. i. p. (‘>0. The mode of burying 

alive is described in lIUtor>i of I vol. i. p. 384, vol. ii. pp. 

311, 312. 

*•’ lie (lied on the 21st Sc^»tembcr; and on the Oth lie signed a codicil, 
in which lie enjoined upon liis son to follow u]> and bring to justice every 
heretic in his dominions, and this without exception, and without favour or 
mercy to any one. He conjured I’hilip to cheri>h the lK»ly Impiisiiion as 
the bovt means of accomplishing this good work.*’ 

to Il'thtrf'-on'A (ImrfiS r.. p. oTli. 8ee also his instructions to Philip in 
HtstnrU of Uo' Sij'ttf’nth and St.rvittirtnth ( V Vol. i. p. 91 j 
and on his opinion of the Impiisition, see his conver>atiou with .'^ir Thomas 
Wyatt, printed iVoni the State J'apers in J''?oodAs Ilhton/ nf JCivdand, vol. 
iii. ]>. loti, London, Tliis may have been mere cleclamatieii : but in 

Ttt^dif's di'diiacitm fC.'<)hfholay Madrid, l'^40, vol. iii. pp. 7t>, 77, will be 
found a deliberate and ofUcial letter, in which Charles d«>es not hesitate to 
say, La santa impiisicion como oHcio santo y piiesto por los reves catolicos 
nucstros scfioresy abuclos a Iionm de Dios nuestro sehor y de iiiiestm santa 
fe catdlica, tengo lirine e eiitrahablcmente asentado y fijado en mi conmni, 
pani la maiidar fav<n*ccor y lioiiiiir, como principc jnsto y tomcroso de.Dios 
es ohligado y dehe liaccr.” 

Tilt; codicil to the will of Charles still exists, or did very recently^ among 
the archives at Sinianeas. Ford* s Spa in y 1847, p. 334. In M. Lafiiente’s 
great work, Ilistoria de KajHiha, vol xii. pp. 494, 495, Madrid, 1853, it is 
referred to in language which, in more senses than one, is perfectly 8pi«iish : 
“ iSu testamciito y codicilo respirau las ideas cristianas y religiosas en que 
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This hiirbarous policy is to ho ascribed, iiol fo tlio 
vices, nor to.tlio toinporanient of individual nd(M*, 
but to the upc'ratioii of la)*<:;o general eauscss, whieli a(‘t(‘d 
upon the individual, and impelled liim to llu^ eotirse li(^ 
pursued. Charles was by no means a viiidir(iv(' man; 
his natural disposition was to men'V rather than to 
rigour; his siueta*ity is unquestionabh' ; Ik' p(‘rrorm(‘d 
what he ludieved to bc' his duty ; and ho was so kind a 
friend, tliat those who knew him lu'st wc'n^ ])nM*is(‘ly those 
who U)V(‘d him uu)st.‘‘* latth', however, (;ould all (hat 
avail in shaiang his public eouduet. II(‘ was olilig(‘d to 
obey the teiuleiu ies o( the age and country in whi(*li hi? 
livt^l. -Viid what those temlemaes W(‘r(‘, app(Mr(‘d still 
more (di‘arly alter Ids dinitli, when tlii^ throiii' (»1‘ Spain 
was oe(‘Upii‘d upwards ot* forty y<\us by a prince who 
inherited it in tlu^ prime otlile, and w*-(»-e i‘eii;*n is ;rir- 
tieularly interesting as a symptom and a (‘ouM'ipieiiee of 
the disposition of tlu' people over wliom la^ i“uh‘d. 

riiilip IL, who succeeded ldiarU‘s V, in ldo5, was 
indeed (‘mimmtly a creature of the time, and the al)l(‘st 
of his l)iograpiJv‘i’s aptly terms him ihi' most [u'rl’ci*! ty[>o 
of the natiuiud character. llis ta\uuril(' maxim, wliicli 

hut)la vivitlo y lii <l:ul »|uc scfialo su Tunorto." ... “ mny dr ludar 

su priiiit.rti clau>\il.i [i.r. (.filK* CDdkdlJ por la riialdcja limy cui.MiiridaTiu'iito 
rt;C(*iiicnd.ido al \\\ d'ai l‘\hpo ipir ii-^c do Uulu riror in i*l ca^ti_u«) do 
loS hon.Lfos iiiioMii')s (pft* huniaii i^ido promos y m' liiiMrii ii «ir piviidt r on 
E'*I)an:i.'’ . . . “‘Sin t ponai do poi'.^nna aL-uir.i, ni :uiinit ir i nouns, id 
toiKM’ i' 0 ''pcti> 0 ]M r-nii:i aluun;i ; p'*r<juo paia ol i lorto do oil** fiOnio/.oa y 
inando f.ivi.M'oLcr al s.nil'i Olicio do la linpiisiciun,' ' tVo. 

*'■ Nalivo i*''Lini'jny may ])oi'liaps ko aeons- d nf l)i-inu partial; Init, on 
the otin r hand, Uaiimor, in his \aluahlo //islo/y >>f (/>> 

t.K nt*! (.V ,/////■/ ^^d. i. p. rr, jo.^ily (d>»ervos, lh:it his ohaiaotoi’ lins h( on 
rnisroprosontod “ h^ roa-oii that hi>tnriaiis havo a\ailod tlioin''ol\os hy pro 
ferenco of tlio inimical narrativos of Fronch and Protoslant wi itoi s. ’ To 
stoer ]>uLWL*on tho'>o o\troinos, 1 will transeriho tho suinininir up of (’liarlos's 
rei^n as it i.s hy a loaniod and singularly unj)rojndiood \\rii< r. ‘‘'for- 

tuoii.s as was s<»metiiin s tlio poliey of the oinporor, ho* in \» r, liko Fiaiieis, 
acted with troachery ; Id-, niind had too much of nalivo uiandour for sindi 
haseiiess. Sincere in religion ami friendship, faithful to his \\<»rd, oloinent 
bi*yoiid exaiiijdo, liheral towards his servants, indofatigahle in his rogal 
duties, .anxious for the welfare of his subjects, and gom rally Idainoloss in 
private life, his character will not biifFor hy a coin])aiison with that of any 
moiiarcli of his times.” J)anhfiiC8 HUlory vol. v. p. dl. “ Cle- 

mency was the basis of his character,” p. :{(). 

“ The Spaniards, as he grew iu years, beheld, with pride and satisfac- 
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forms iho kny to his policy, was, “ That it is hotter not 
io roif'ii iit all than to rtjign ov(!r heretics.”^’* Armed 
Avitli supreme power, lie bent all his energies towards 
carrying this principle into effect. Directly that he 
lieard fhat the Protesfants were making converts in 
Spain, ho strained cA’cry nerve to stifle the heresy and 
so admirably was ho s(^condo(l l)y the general temper of 
the ])('ople, fhat lu) was able Avithout risk to suppress 
opinions which convulsed every other . 2 )art of Europe. 
In Spain, the lleformafion, after a short struggle, died 
(;(tm 2 )le 1 oly away, and in about ten y(^ars the last vestige 
of it disapi)eared.’’'’ The Dutch wished to adojit, and in 
many instatuios did adopit, the refonned doctrine ; there- 
fore Pliilip waged against them a cruel Avar, AA’hich lasted 
Ihirlj- years, and Avliich he continued till his death, 
becaie'c he AA'as resolved to oxtir2)ate the new creed."^ 
He ordered that cverv heretic A\ho refused to recant 
sliould bo burned. If the heretic did recant, some in- 


ii<»n, in tluMr future the ino?t perfect type of the national cha- 

ractiT.” l*r> 'irotf'A ///,vVi/*y o/’ // , VvjJ. i, p. :V.K So, too, ill Jfotle^*s 
Dutch lirjifthlii'y vol. i. p. Jiib, “he was entirely a Spaniard;’’ and in 
t/c vol. i. p, ** pero el reinado de Ftdipc 

file tndo K.^piiuol.” 

*■’ Drc'tcott's l*JtUlp //., vol. i. j»p. <18, 210, vol. ii. p. 2G. 

DhUip //., p. ,V>. (J')inparc Fl'tt.'y, Jli^toirc FccUsoAstipfey vol. xxxiv. 
p. 27;i. 

Coino era tan zeloso en la extirpacion de la heregia, uno de sus 
])niiier().s ciiidados fue el castigo do h»s I.uteranos; y a prosciicia snya, se 
oxeeiito oil Valludnlid el dia eolio do Octubre el siiplieio de muchos reos de 
Ohte doliiij.” Dtnitiiuffiri i,( if- M’frhi/i'ty vul. ix. p. 212. 

“ 'p]n» cuiitest with IbMtestaiiti.siu in S]»ain, under such auspices, was 
short. It began in ea^lle^t and in blood about looi), and was sulfstantially 
ended in lo70.’' <>/•'.< J/Dto/y •>/ Lift vol. i. p. 42.). 

Sjo also MU'rit's Ilistunj of tin AV/b/v/r /'/■/,< Li .S7»'tAi,«pp. 3 5G, 341). Thus 
ii was that “ Espana se ]»reserv6 del coiitagio. liizolo con las annas Car- 
los V., y ctui las hogueras Ins iiupiisidores. Espana se aislodel inoviinieiito 
iMiropeo.” Lnfm'iitVy Ilifftorin tD Fs/ftlrt, vol. i. p. 1 U, -Madrid, ISoO. 
M. Lafuente adds, that, in his opinion, all Chris:endom is about to follow 
the good example set by Spain of rejecting I'rotostantisin. “ Si no nos 
etjiiivocamos, on nuestra niisma edud se iiotan sintoiiias de ir marchando 
este jirobleina baeia su rosidneion. El oatulicismo gana proselitos ; los 
jn-otestantes do hoy no stni lo cjiie autos fucron, y croemos quo la uuidad 
catolica se realizara.” 

•’* llcfore the arrival of Alva, “ Philip’s commands to ^lar^ret were 
imperative, to use her utmost olForts to extirpate the heretics.’’ Danes 
JIUtory of Jlollandy vol. i. p, ool ; and in 15()3 ho wrote, “The example 
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dulgonce was granted ; but having once been tainted, ho 
must die. Instead of being burned, he was thonifore to 
bo executed.®” Of the number of those wlio actually 
suffered in the Low Countries, we have no itrocise in- 
- formation but Alva triumphantly boasted that, in the 
five or six years of his administration, ho had ]»Tit to 
death in cold blood more than eighteen thousand, Ix'sides 
a still greater nuinlx'r whom he had slain on the li('ld of 
battle.®'^ Tilts, even during his .short ti'iiure of power, 
would make about forty thousand vii'tims; an estimate. 
jn’obiihlv not thr iroin ihc truth, siue<! we know from 
other •■'(Uirts's, tJiaf in (>ne year move' tlian eight thousand 
AVere either e\( enti'd or burned ” Sneh measnn's were 
the result of instructions issiu'd by riiilip, and formed a 
neoessjiry part of his geiu'ral scheme. ''' The desire ]uira- 
mount in his mind, and to which lu' sacriticed all olln'r 
coimideratious, u as to put down the lU'W creed, and to 
re-instati' tin? old one. To this, even his imnu'nso am- 
bition and lim iiKU'diiiate love of power were .suboi’dinati'. 

and calamities i»f rranee ])roYe how wliolesttino it is to punish hendics 

with rig'Jtir.'’ lli^fojy aj fin ,/,,,/ S rt nftt'nfh 

vnl. i. 171. The Spatiiard.s deemed ihe I)iilch i'liilty of a double crime ; 

boin^ rebels atraiuot and the Uiii.i^ : “ i'l per la heretri.t, 

y a su Principe a tpiieii debian nbedecer/" J/ffrom'/, lliittfrl't th 

vul. \ii. p. llib *• Tratamin de si'creto do ipiitar la t)be«liencia a J>it)S v a 

Ml i*rinei|>o. f ivl> I'lmtutin Ih/it ih sfi .\ttiit- 

Madrid, p. U rev. <>r, as Miiiana phrasi's it, Philip “tenia les 

iiiisiiios enemi‘r<);> <jue l)i(>''.'’ f v, /,//// ,/»/»•/»»// »/r dA/r/'oe/, vel. x. ]>. PJU. 

- Muth ij'.'t Ih Vul. i. p. zL’l'.), IJ.^ pp. .“il, 

rrJ., 177. 

Mr. ]Motlov, under tlie year says, “The Princo of Oraiiire esti- 
mated tliat up to thi'^ iieriod lifty thousand ])»*r.soMs in the pi'oviiices hatl 
been ])ut to deatli in ohidionet; tu tl»e edicts. He was a moderate man, and 
accustomed to weigh his words.” Motlr/fa J)tiUk vol. i. pp. 4:24, 

425 . 

]Vot.^(,nit PhlUft //., pp. 2 is, 211). Tapia {i^irlUjinun vol. 

iii. p. 1)5; say.s, “<piitu Ja vida a mas do diez y oclio mil protestantes con 
diversos generos de suplicios.^’ Ooinjiare Motlrjfa Dutdi l\t}iuUic, vol. ii. p. 
4213, and hat'mA Ifiaturtf of lluVtnul, vol. i. p. 

JJatif'.i' HiMory of I loUaiul, vul. i. p. 507. Vaiiderhammcii {Don Fi- 
h'frf el J*ntt1e)ite, .Madrid, 10:52, j). 52 rev.), with trampiil pleasure, assures 
us that “ muriessen mil y setecieiitas jjersouas en pocos dias con I'uegu, 
cordel y cuchillo en diuersos lugarcs/’ 

“ El duque de /Vlha, o])raiido en conformidad a, las instrucci(»iies desu 
soberano, y apoyado cn la aprobacioii que nierecian alrey todassusmedidas.*’ 
Lofuente, llutoria de Espamiy vol. xiii. p. 221. 
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He aimed at the §mi)irc of Europe, because he longed to 
restore tlie authority of the Church.®’' ’ All his policy, 
all liis negotiations, all his war’s, pointed. to this one end. 
Soon after his accession, he concluded an ignominious 
treaty with the Eopcj, tlxat it might not be said that he 
bon; arms against the head of tlie Christian world."'® 
And his last great enterprise, in some respects the most 
important of all, was to fit out, at an incredible cost, that 
famous Armada Avith which he hoped to humble England, 
and to ni]) the heresy of Europe in its bud, by do'privnng 
tin; I’rolestants of their principal support, and of the only 
asylum Axdiere they were sure to find safe and honourable 
rei'ug(-. 

“ It was to restore the Catholic Church that he desired to obtain 
the empire of Kurope.’^ Jlutonf of I lofhtnd, vol. ii. p. “El 

jiroiL.sto sii'iuprc* ‘ que sus desiuios eii la guerni, y siis exercitos no se encami- 
iiaiijin a otra cosa, (pio ul eii.silyaniieiito de la Religion Christiana,’ ’ Vffn- 
tff r/totHno'ii'ii lion FiU/n^ el Pnnlente^ p. “El r|ue a<piraha a someter 

toda^ las naciones de la tierra a su credo religio'^o.” J^nfnrnte^ Ilistorin de 
vol. XV. p. :2c.3. Tlie bishop of Salamanca in 10(;3 openly hoa.sted 
“((lie son nd no setoit marie uvec la reine d’Angleterre que pour ramener 
cotte isle a rolxeissance dc leglise.” (^oufinHntion Hlafijire EcFe- 

vol. xwiii. p. 331. Compare Ortiz^ Comp^ndio^ vol. vi. p. ^n4. 
“ Este c*nsaiiiient<i no debio de tener otras miras que el de la religi<n».” 

On this treaty, the only humiliating one which he ever concluded, 
sec Prt 'n'oft's Philip //., vol. i. p- 101. His dying advice to his son was, 
“ Siempre estareis eii la ohodieiicia do la Santa Iglesia Romana, y ded Sumo 
I’iuitilicc, teniendole por vuestro Padre espiritual.” D*»eihff Ui.<turin de la 
Vid,( tie FUpe Terri ro, Madrid, 1771, folio, lib. i. p. 20. -Vccording to 
another writer, “ La ultima palahi’a que le salio «ou el espiritu, fue : ‘ Yo 
muero coino Catolico Christiaiio eii la Fe y obediencia de la Iglesia Romana, 
y respeto al I’apa, coinu a (piien true eii susnianus las llaues del Cielo, como 
a Principe de la Jgleda, y Teiiiente de Dios sobre el imperio de las almas.’ '* 
Pondirhtiunnen, J)on Filipe el PrudettU'y'^, 124, 

Elizabeth, uniting the three terrilde qualities of heresy, power, and 
ability, was obnoxious to the Spaniards to an almost incredible degree, and 
there never was a more thoroughly national enterprise than the littiiig out 
of the Armada against her. One or two passages from a grave hi^tol•i:ul, ^^ill 
illnstrato the feelings witli which she was regarded even after licr death, 
and will assist the reader in forming an opinion respecting the state of the 
Spanish mind. “Isabel, 6 Jezabel, Reyna de Inglaterra, beretica Calviii- 
ista, y la'*mayor perseguidora-ejue ha tenido la sangre de Jesu-Chris^o y los 
hijus de la Iglesia.” Ihtviltfy Ilistorin de Felipe Ttroro, p. 74. “Los 
sucesos do fnera caiisaroii Udiiiiracion ; y el maytir y miiy e^perado de toda 
la Cliristiandad fue la iimerte de Isabela, Ilcyiia de Inglaterra, heretica 
Calvinista, que hizo su nonibre fanioso con la infamia de su vida, y perseguir 
fi la Iglesia, derramando la sangre de los Santos, que defeiidian la verdadei-a 
Religion Catolica, dexaiido registnidas sus maldades en las historias piiblicas 
del muLido, pasaiido su alma a cogcr el desdichado fruto do su obstiiiada 
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While Philip, following tho course of liis pvodo- 
cessors, was witeting tho blood and trciisuro of Spain 
m order to pro.pagate religious opinions,'’" tlu' i)oopl(', 
instead of, rebelling against so monstrous a syslem, 
, acquiesced in it, and cordially sanctioned it. Indeed, 
they not only sanctioned it, but they almost worsliippcul 
the man by w'hom it was enforced. Tlu're probably 
never lived a prince who, durinu so long a p(iri< .1, and 
amid so many vicissitudes of fortune, Avas adort'd by liis 
subject's as Philip TT. vniaT^In oaII reporl, and in good 
report, tlie Spaniards clung to him with unsliaken loyalty. 
Their afl'eetion was not b'.'^seiu'd, eitlu'r bv his rc'Vi'r as, oi' 
by liis forliidiliiiii: or by bis crurlty. or by 

liis i*Ti(‘V()us oxaotioiis. In spilt' ol* all, tlu'V lo\(‘(l liiiii 
to tho last. Suoli was liis alxurtl i]*ro‘raiico, lb t b'‘ 
a//oW(‘(l iidt ('\(‘U tilt' ino.sl ])(>W(‘r(’iil nol»l» to 

a(b/r<'.NS him, on flioir kiu't's, aiid^ in roll*, a. I;«‘ 

only sj}oki‘ in lialf* souu'iita's, b*a\iiii;‘ tlaan to tho 

and to fultil Ids ooininaiids as b(*s| llioy ini^bl/'* 
Aiitl r(‘ady t'iion^t»’b tinw wort' fo obey' b/s 
wInIio^. a t‘ontoni])orary td’ Tbilij), siruok by Ibt' 
univc'ixil lioinat;‘t' wbioli lit* recoixod, says lliat llu* 
Spaiii'^li did ^Miot iii(‘rt‘ly b>V(', iiof inort'Iy i-t'vt'rtaico, 
but abhulutidy atba’t* liiiii, and di't'in bis (Mijiiiiiands so 

Puln rljiu oil l;i.^ poiias dr] rufiorno, (I<iiitlu foiidcu ci>n cl riisligo pcrpotiio il 
do .<11 \id:i.’ p|). -^1. 

'■ tiiif (if thij liio'tt oiuiricnf of livin'^ \vi*II say.^, “It 

Jdiilip'.s oiiiiiii.-sia'-iij t<i oiiilMd) tlie uiaili nf (Jnd atf.iijKt Motif tf a 

hfiiri, n'^ viil. ii. p. I.Vi. “ niiili]> lived but to(;uf(irce wiiat be olietHC 

to Cou-iiicr tlif will (if (bid.” p. 

"1 “■ J\-r'*on!ie vivaiite iic pavlnit ;i lui (pi'ii j^oiiou.K, et di.-tnit i>nur s<iii 
exeus(* il eola (ju'estaiit j>otit do corjus, eliacuu ou.‘'t jtai u jilu.s (‘.sIcm'* quo lui, 
outre (ju’il >oavoit (]ue le.-s Ivpa;^]!* Is e aoiciit d'liuiiieur si altiei i'et liau- 
taine, (pi’il estoit be-uiii qu'il le-t traittast de eelte fa«;ou ; et [lour oo nu ‘'lut; 
lie &e laissoit v<iir (pie peu souvent du peujde, u’y iiioMiie ^io.^ }/raiiil.<, siiiou 
aux jotirs soleiimols, et action lujcossaire, en e(ttt(t iaron ; il fai.soit se-> 
cotniijjyidcrnoiis ii demy mot, et falloit ((ue Ton deviuast le re.''te, 4||cpu‘ Ton 
ne mampiast it bion accomjdir toute.s ses iulontions ; niosuKts les p;eMtils- 
hoiume.s de .sa chairdire, et autres cpii apiiroelioittut plus ju es de sa persdiiiie, 
ii’eu.ssent ose purler de\aiit luy s'il ne lenr oust commande, so tenant un tout 
seul il lu foi.s pres de lu porte dii lieu oil il estoit, et demeuraiit nud te&te 
incesiammeut, et appuye eoiitre line tapisscrie, pour attendre et rtoevoir ses 
commanderneiis.” th. Vhvr^rayj pp. iioii, in J\iUuCs (olUrtioti 

des MOynoirea, vol. xxxvi. Paris, 
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saoml, that they .could not be violated without offence 
tonod.”«2 

'ifhat a man like Philip II., who never possessed a 
friend, and whose usual demeanour was of the most 
repulsive kind, a harsh ma.ster, a brutal parent, a bloody ^ 
and rernoraeless ruler, — that he should be thus reverenced 
by a natif)n amoii" whom he lived, and who had their 
eyes constantly on his actions; that this should have 
happened, is surely one of the most surprising, and, at 
lirst sight, one of the most inexplicable facts in modem 
history. Here we have a king who, though afflicted 
by every 'pialify most calculated to excite terror and 
disgust, is loved far more than he is feared, and is the 
idol of a very great people during a very long reign. 
This IS so remarkable as to deserve our serious attention; 
and in order to clear up the difficulty, it will be necessary 
to impure into the causes of that spirit of loyalty which, 
during sev(>rul centuries, has distinguislied the Spaniards 
above evc'ry other Kuropean people. 

On(\ of the leading causes was undoubtedly the 
iinmens(> intlucuce petssessed by the clergy. For, the. 
maxims iiieuleated by that powerful body have a natural 
tendency to make the people reverence their princes 
more than they would otherwise do. And that there 
i.s a real and practical connexion between loyalty and 

Thc .‘<!0 are tin* word.s of (’Miitariiii, as given in 
SfUtt !.'</( KninirtA^ liiHKiuii, 18 *,’5, j). ;J3. Si.sinuiitli. tl.ongli uii,’ict]naiiitiil 
witli tiiis |)a.>.sige, u I iserves in liis Lftanttore uf tht South of >*_>]. ii. 

p. mw, LdikIihi, 184f;, tliat Pliilip, tlanigh “little eiitiilod to praise. lja.«« yet 
Leeii always regardeil with enthusiasm by the Spaniar s.*’ Aheiit lialf a 
century after his death, 8t'iiiinenhek visited '8]niin,* and in hi.-i eurieus 
account of iliat country he tells us that Philip Avas called “ le Saluiiion do 
sou sicele.*’ Atirscii'i </r Sonimert/tfck^ Vomoje Paris, Iddo, 4to. pp. 

(lii. Do. 8ce also Monoritts ptn'n ht I/istorof ill.^ Aladiid, 

17l' 3, ^|^D4. “ Kl giaii Felipe, aipiel Subio Salomon. ' AiU'ther writer 

liktMis to Numa. “ Hacia gniiides progresos la piedad. .i la^ual se 
dodicaluKanto el Rev l)on Felipe, (pie parecia sii ro\nado en K>paim lo quo 
C‘u Roma el do Muma, dv.*spuos do Rdmiilo.” Mlhnna, i\o>Un(OH'ion 

vol. ix. p. :J4L When ho died, “celebiadas -^us exeqiiias entre 
lagrimas y gomidos.” vol. x. ])p. 2.)D, :i60. We furtlier learn from Vamhr- 
hiihimen^i Filipe Seffuado^ Madrid, p. rev., that the peojde 

ascribed to him “ una grandeza adorable, y alguna cosa mas que las 
ordiuarias a los dcuias hoiiibres.'’ 
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superstition, appears from tlio historical fact that the 
two feelings have nearly always flourished together and 
decayed together. Indeed, this is what wo should 
expect on more speculative grounds, seeing tluit both 
feelings arc the product of those liabits of vonenitiou 
which make men subniissive in their condin^t and 
credulous in tlieir belief.*'-*^ Exj)erienc(', llier<'for(\ as 
well as reason, points to this as a gemnnl law of the 
niind, whirli, in its operation, may b(» oc(‘asionally dis- 
turbed, but which liolds good in a larg(‘ inajorily of 
castes. ]»wl)|v tlio (i]ily instance' in wliicli tlu' ])rincipl(' 

faj/s js, mIuii a dr.^pune li’ovf'rnnu'ut s(» nnsuinl(‘i’>tands 
its (‘wn inrerc'^ts as to utfend tin* eh'rgv, and sej)ai*at(^ 
itM'U' from tlieiu. W’luaievcr this is doiu*, a siiaigiile 
Avill ari>(‘ between hwalty ami sup^rslilion ; tin* first 
being iipla'ld In* the j)oliti(*aI (*lasM's, tli(' I flu^ 

sjuritual elas'^c's. Such a warflin* was (whihited in Seot- 
land ; but Instovy do(\s not afford many e\ani|»h‘s of it, 
and eevlainly it innaa* took plaiM' in Spain, winin', on 
the eontrarv, x'veral eircumstama's oeeurn'd to (‘(‘nunit 
the union betwiani the thrown and tln^ (liureh, and to 
aeeustum tin* people to look up to holh witli almost 
Cijiial i*even‘n(,*e. 

]5y far tin* most important of tlu'so eirenmstanet's 
was tin* great Ai'ah invasion, which dro\'(* tln^ (Christians 
into a eorma' of Sj^aiii, and r(‘duc(’<l th(*m t<» sncli (‘xti’c- 
milies, that notliing but the strietc'sl diseipliin*. and the 
most uiilie>itati]ig ob(‘du*nce to their Ic'aders, eoidd liavc 
(‘iiabhal them to make* head against th(*ir (*nenu(*s. 
Loyalty to lln ir princes Ix'camo not mondy (*x[M'di(mt, 
l>iit n(*eessarv; for if the Spaniards liud l)(*(m disunited, 
they would, in tlic fac(^ of the fearful odds against wliich 
they fought, have laid no chance of prescirviim^tlioir 
nati(j||al c*xistenco. The long war wliich onsno^JplKnng 
both political and religious, caus(*d, an intimate alliance 
between the political and religions elassos, since tlie 

“ ITal)its of rovoiTiice, which, if carrit**! into religion, cause supersti- 
tion, aud if carried into politics, cause despotism.” Jjiickia's llUiory of 
Civilimtioii, vol. i. p. (JIG. 
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kings and the clergy had an equal interest in driving, 
the -Mohammedans from* Spain. During nearly eight 
centuries, this compact between Church and State was a 
necessity forced upon the Spaniards by the peculiarities 
of their position ; and, after the necessity laid subsided, 
it nutui’ally happened that the association of ideas sur- 
vived the original danger, and that an impression had 
been umd(5 upon the popular mind which it M’'as hardly 
possible to ettace. 

Evidence of this impression, and of the unrivalled 
loyalty it produced, crowds ujjou us at every turn. In 
no other country, are the old ballads so iiuraerous and so 
intimatedy connected with the national history. It has, 
however, been observed, that their leading characteristic 
is the zeal with which thc^y inculcate obedience and 
dcAotion to princes, and that from this source, even 
more tliairfrom military achieveiiieuts, Jlmy draw their 
most favourite examples of virtue.®* In literature the 
first great manifestation of the Spanish mind was the 
poem of The CifI, written at the end of the twelfth 
cciiitury, in which we find fresh pi’oof of that extra- 
ordinary loyalty which circumstances had forced upon 
the people.®'' The ecclesiastical councils display a simi- 
lar tendency; for, notwithstanding a few exceptions, 

“More bjilhids are connected with Spanish history than with any 
otlier, and, in general, tliey are better. The most striking peculiarity of the 
whole mass is, perhaps, to be found in the degree in whicli it expresses the 
national churacter. Ltiyalty is constantly prominent. The Lord of Ihitrago 
saerilices his own life to save that of his sovereign,'’ tkc. Ticknor's Ilistortf 
of SjyniUh Litemiure, vol i. p. 133. “ In the implicit obedience t‘f tiie old 

Spanish knight, the order of the king was paramount to every consideration, 
even in the case of friendship and love. Tliis code ofio])edienee has passed 
into a proverb — ‘mas pesa el Key que la saiigre.* ” FonVs p. lii'd. 

Coni])are the admirable little work of Mr. Lewes, 7/W' Sf^itnish Dmihu^ 
London, p, 120, “ballads full of war, loyalty, ami love.*’ 

See some interesting remarks in M. Tapia’s VU'HhH'ioa Esf^ntoloy 
vol. i, 4|Ie observes that, though cruelly persecuted by Alfonso, the first 
thing done by the Cid, after gaining a great victory, was to order one of 
his captains “para quo lleve al rey Alfonso treinta eahallos arabes bien 
ensilhulos, con sendas esj)adas pendieutes de los arzones en senal de ho^ 
menage, a del atjraino habia redbiiio,” p. 274. And at p. 280, 

“comedido y obediente siibdito a uii rey quo tan iiial le habia tratodo,” 
Southey (ChronicU' of the (V(/, p. 2(58) notices with surprise that tlie Cid is 
ropreseuted iu the old clirouicles as “offering to kiss the feet of the king.” 
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.no other church has been equally eager in upholding the 
rights of kings.®® Iiv civil Icgfislation, we sih; the same 
principle at "work; it being asserted, on liigh authority, 
that in no system of laws, is loyalty carri<‘d to such 
extreme height as in the Spanish codos.®^ lOvcn tlunr , 
dramatic writers were unwilling to' represent an act ot 
rebellion on the stage, lost tht'y should appear to ctuinte- 
nance what, in the eyes of (‘very go >d iSj)aniard, w; -i’oiic 
of the most heinous of all offences.®* A\'hat('\'(‘r the king 
came iii contact with, was. in some degree hallow('d by 
his ton<‘h. No ont' plight mount a horse which he had 
riddt'n;®’’ no one might marry a mistress whom he had 

“ Le xvi'" OmriK' <lt' TolMe appelilit los vt»is S icairo*; dt' l>itu ct dii 
riii'ist et vitMi ifeot fVctjiieiit dans Ics Cfiic ’ ’.s dt* rrtt** quMjii ■ mio 
Itairs fxh'M tatituijt aux pfUplos pour rol»s» rv.it ion dn .'■t i mi'MiI d*' 1 rlito 

a U'tir mi, t*l aiiatliciiies coiitiv los soiliiifox “ S Monorrhi** 

/y,v y,>l, /. p, //. “dparte (ic a'^niiics dt* dwtvlio »avil y 
t\irn»rn\M \ <i<‘ vara*.'; <|Uo <iicoii rclafi«»n ;\1 '!♦ la iiiUsia, 

]«»> c’.'i.tifS >t' on tfuluis fi/{»si d/.^/M />/(•/( - tnu\ unlr^i \ 

la niat(‘r p.irU' (io Ja.> Iov<“< on (»i\/oji»n j>nr 

'iai' \ f'taMIidatl al pndi'r roal, pi'KO.’aiiKtinio mi iii\ iclaliilidad 

Y l>) irr.ivo'^ poh:\> cowtva iutVactoio'. ; Ctiiidouav la^ 

iMC. (/• l<( Ij ' p'ihu'tnn hAytfiutl p. 17, 

*■' Loyalty to a suporior is carriotl to a luoro atn^ i tiis IcULrlh hy the 

S]vuiish law tnaii I h.wosoou it oImonIioio." . . , • “ 'riu* li, ’P. 

Hi, ]i. 1: spoaks of an old htw whorehy any’niaii \n1io opoidy v\islio<l to see 
t!ie Kiuii do.id. wa^ t.»udt‘iiiiied to doaili, ami iho lo'*'^ <(f jill that ho had. 
Tlio utmo'it iiu'iov to )>o ^liowii him was to spate lii'^ lit’o and plnok out his 
tyo.-, that lnj no\er >ee with thorn what lio had th'^irod. 'Po d-‘tame 

the Kiii'i is dt.oiared a-^ groat a crime us to kdl him, and in likt* manm r to 
he puni'hod. T1 m‘ utmt»>t meroy that otuild he alh'Wiol was in cut out the 
olfemlor > Tnio.^uo. Ik *2, 'P. Hi, h. 4." S<nitln‘> '*n ('ht-nolrh- i,t’ tfr- fVd, p. 412. 
Hnmpure .A(/// v.n//tk i'lril Low of Spnin^ Jamdon, I.SJ.7, p. on “ lilas- 
phomei’'! of the King.’' 

Thus, Montalvaii, the eminent po(‘t and dramatist, wlio was horn in 
HIn2, “avoided, wo are told, representing rehollion im the stage, lest he 
should seem to encmirage it.’^ Tichnoi'\<i iH.stttrtf uf tSfuiniah LiO t'iif vol. 
ii. p. A similar s[)irit is exiiihited in tlie plays of Calderon and of 

Lope do Vega. On the “Castilian loyalty'^ c\ineed in one of Caldemn^s 
comedies, see Holl nn 'a LlttniUireofblofupv^ 2d edit. Lomlnii, IMIi, vol. iii. 
p. ; said as t<j l..o))e, see L^vyaon the ,Sjjfn,ish p. 7H. 

“ 1 1 is Majesty s horses could never be used by any otluu- perstn. One 
day, while Pnilip IV. was going in procession to tlie church of Our Lady of 
Amelia, the l>ukc of Medina-dc-las Torres offeied to present him wiili ii 
beautiful steed which helonged to him, and wliieli was aecoiinteil the finest 
ill Madrid ; but the King declined the gift, because he should regret to 
render so noble an animal ever after u^eles''.” l)anJop's Mimoirn, vol. li. p. 
Ii72. Madame d'Aulnov, wlio travelled in Spain in 4(i7b, and nlio, from her 
position, had access to the best sources of inforiniition, was told of this piece 
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(lcserted.’'®><' Ilorse and mistress alike were sacred, and it 
would have been impious for any subject to meddle with 
what had been honoured by the Lord’s anointed. Nor 
were such rules confined to the prince actually reigning. 
On the contrary, they survived him, and, working with a 
sort of posthumous force, forbad any woman whom he 
had taken as a wife, to marry, even after he was dead. 
She had bocn chosen by the king; such' choice had 
already raised h('r above the rest of mortals; and the 
least she co aid do was to retire to a convent, ancf spend 
her life mourning over her irreparable loss. These 
regnlatioiif^ were enforced by custom” rafher’ than by 
law.^* They were upheld by the popular will, and were 

of etifi jttc. ‘‘LVju m’a dit que lors que le Roy s’est servy d’un cheval, 
par respect lie le moute jamais/* Aulnoif^ Rehitwa da 
d' Lyon, vol. ii. p. *-10. In the middle of the eighteenth 

century, 1 finil^another notice of this loyal custom, which, likely enough, is 
still a tradition in the Spanish stables. “If the king has once honoured a 
I*ad so much as to cross Jii.s hack, it i.s never to he hsed agtiin hv any body 
else.'* .1 7\)nr throutjh by Cdtd tqt Rby/iy 2d edit, London, 17h‘0, 

p. lo. 

Madtune d'Anlnoy, who was very inquisitive respecting these matters, 
says (/bbtfioH d,t roynr/e d' vol. ii. p. dll), “11 y a une autre 
ctiqui'tte, e’e^t qu'apres (pio le Uoi a eu une Maitresse, s'il vient k la (piitter, 
il faiit qu’elU; se fa^^e Ueligieusc, coinme je vous I’ai deja eciit ; et I on m'a 
Conte (pic Ic fell Uoi s’estant amoureux d’ line Dame du Palais, il fut.im soil* 
fraper doucenient ii la porte de sa chambre. Comme elle coinprit que 
c’chtoit lui, die no voulut pas lui ouvrir, et elle so contenta do lui dire au 
travel's (1(! la jiorte, /Ao/u, con i)wny no f^(n'ero monjo ; e’est a dire, 

‘ Allcz, alh'Z, J)icu vou^ conduise, je ii'ai pas envic d’estre lieligicnse.’ ” So 
too Ik'iiry IV. of Castile, wdio came to the throne in the year 14o4, made 
(die of his nii.stre.ssi's “abbess of a convent in Toledo in this case to the 
general scandal, because, says ^Ir. Presc(»tt, he first expelled “ her pre- 
deeo‘'Sor, a lady of noble rank and iiTeproachable characteM*.'’ Pr&scott's 
l'\rdin<u\d nnd Juidtdbt^ vol. i. p. <>8, 

There is, however, one very reinarkahlo old law, in the form of a 
canon enacted by the third (\mncil of ij^aragos-^a, which orders that the 
royal widows “seront obligees a prendre riiabit de religieiises, et a 
s’enfei'iner dans nn monastero pour le resto do lour vie.'* Flviiry, Histoire 
vol. ix. p. 1('4. Iq lot),-) Ferdinand I. died; and, says the 
hiograpjier of the Spanish Queens, “ Ija Reyna sohrevivid ; y parece, que 
nmerto su niarido, entn> eii algun Moiiasterio ; lo que expressanK)S no tanto 
])or lo coiitinnbiY antiyua, quanto por constar en la Meinoria referida de la 
iglesia de Leon, el dictado iftj ‘ Consagr.ida a J>ios,’ fnisse que denota est{\do 
Ueligii»s<».'’ Florez, Meinorbts de Ittii Reynas Catbolicas^ Madrid, l7hT, 4to, vol. 
i. p. 148. In IhC" it was a settled principle that “ les reiiies d'Espagne 
n'en sortent point. Le convent de los Sthoras desc/fl^'t's reales est fonde 
afin qne Ics ndnes veuves s'v cnfeniiont.” Diso da Conte de Castn'llo 
tl la Reine d'h'spayne, in y/iy net's Stt/ociations rditives d. la ISuccession 
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the result of the excessive loyalty of the Spanish nation. 
Of that loyalty their \?'riters often hoast, and with good 
reason, since it was certainly matchless, and nothing 
seemed able to shake it. To bad kings and to good 
kings it equally applied, ft was in fnll strength amid 
the glory of Spain in the sixteenth century; it was 
censpicuous when the nation M'as decaying in the seven- 
teenth centnr)' ; and it survived the sliock of (iivil wars 
early in the eighteenth."- Indeed, the feolijig laid so 
worked itself into the traditions of the country, as to 
become not only a national passion, but almost an article 
of imtioDul tiiitli. riarendon, in liis ]Ii.st(iry of that 
gj-caf lO'M.'iiioi!. the like of \\liich, as lu' \S('ll 

knew, conid never Jiavt- haj>j)ened in S| ain. niaki-s on 
ibi'' 'iibjeet a ju>t and pertinent rejiiark. ile says that 
a want of respect for kiitgs is regarded by the Sjiania'ds 
!ts a ‘•monstrous crime;'’ ‘•submissive reven'iice to 
their princes being a vital jiart (d' their religion."''* 

(/’ A’'-/"//// ' , vmI. ii. ]i. ( 10 }, l'an.<, 4tt). Thi.s valiiaMi* \v</rk cniisists 

for the most |:art (»f tiociiiiiciit'' pre\i(>u>ly iinpubJi>lK*(l, many t*f whieh^ire 
taken the Archive.'^ at Siinanea.'i. To the critieal hi^t'iriaii, it would 
have hoeii more nset’ul if the ('HLu'iial Spaiii.**h had been .£)jiven. 

■' See some remaiksoii San JMielipe, in f/isfiny ffnis/t 

AnV/vz/y^/v, vttl. iii. pp. :il4, which mijiht easily he corroborated by 

other te.^tiinony ; as, for in.<tanee, Lafuente, under the year 1710: “Ni el 
abamhmu do la Fraiicia, ni la probiiiiracion y los azares de la guerra, ni los 
sacritieins jiecuiiiarios y jtersonales do tantos aiios, nada bastaba a entibiar 
el amor de los castellano.< a su rey Felipe (//tsforitr tie vol. wiii. 

p. l'o''') ; and flerwiek (.lA /aof/v.v, vol. ii. p. 11-1, edit. Paris, 177s): “La 
lidelite iiiouii; des I'Fpacinol.s and, nine yt'ars eurlitu*, a h'tter from Ltuivilh* 
to Torcy : Le mot revoke, pris dans une ;icce})iion ri^oureiise, n’a pas do 
sens en FspaLrne.*’ Loncilb\ ,vir rHnltdii'^t n>ent df In Mniaim, de 

Jjtjt! t n A’s/v^z////»', edit, i^iri", ISLS, voL i. p. liS. See also umlrK tff 
Loiidun, 1740, p. ; and Mrntolre.'i de firmnonf^ vttl. ii. p. 77, 
edit. Pelitot, Paris,-'1S27. All these pjissa^es illustrate Spaiii.^li loyalty in 
the eighteeutli century, except tlie reference to tJnimoni, which concerns 
the seventeenth, and wliieli should heooinj>ared with the following ohserva- 
tion.s of Madame d’Aulnoy, who w rites from Mailrid in 1(17!); “(iueh|ue.s 
richesses qu'ayent les grands Seigneurs, (piehpie grande »|U(‘ soit leijr li(‘rt6 
ou leur presonii)tion, ils oheisseiit aux nioindres ordres tin Koy, avee une 
exactitude et un respect (pie I’lm nc pent assez loi'uT. Sur le premier ord^e 
ils partent, ils reviennent, ils vont en prison, rtu en exil, sans se plaiiidrc. 
II no se pent trouver une sofiiiiission, ct une oheissanee plus parfaite, ni uu 
amour plu.s sincere, quo celui des Kspagiiols pour leur Roi. Ce nom leur 
est sacre, et pour reduire le peuplc ii tout ce quo Ton souhaik', il buftit de 
dire, ‘L(^ Roi le vent.’ *’ ff'Aiduoy, Voynye^ vol. ii. pp. 257. 

“And Olivarez had been heard t<i censure very severely the duke’s 
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These, then, were the two great elements of which 
the Spanish character was compounded. Loyalty and 
superstition ; reverence for their kings mid reverence for 
their clergy were the leading principles which influenced 
the Spanish mind, and gover ned the march of Spanish 
history. The peculiar and unexam^ed circumst^ces 
under which they arose, have been just indicated ; and 
having seen their origin, wo will now endeavour to trace 
their consequences. Such an examination of results will 
bo the more important, not only because nowhere else in 
Europe have these feelings been so strong, so permanent, 
and so unmixed, but also because Spain, being seated at 
the further extremity of the Continent, from which it is 
cut off by the Pyrenees, has, from physical causes, as well 
as fi-om nioral ones, come little into contact with other 
nations.’''* The course of affairs being, therefore, undis- 
turbed by foi’oign habits, it becomes easier to discover 
the pure and natural consequences of superstition and 
loyalty, two of the most powci’ful and disinterested feel- 
ings which have ever occupied the human heart, and to 
whoso united action we may clearly trace the leading 
events in the history of Spain. 

The results of this combination were, during a con- 


(Biickingliam’s) familiarity and want of respect towards the prince, a crime 
monstrous to the Spaniard/’ .... Their suhmiss reverence to their 
princes being a vital part of their religion.” Clarendon's History of the 
RrhvViun, ed. Oxford, IMd, p. 15. For the religion of loyalty, in an earlier 
period, see Florez, Ileywts CtUholicas, vol. i. p. 421 :* “ La pei*sona del Rey 
file minida de sns fieles vassallos con respeto tan sagrado,” that resistance 
was “ una espocie de sacrilegio.” 

Tlicse impediments to intercourse were once deemed almost invincible. 
Fontenay-Mareuil, who visited Spain in 1()12, and was imt a little proud of 
the achievement, says, “ Au reste, parcequ’on ne ^’a pas aiissy oi'dinaireinent 
en Espagne qu’eii France, en Italie et ailleurs; et qii'estant comme en un coin, 
et separee du reste du monde par la mcr on par les Pyrenees, on nVn a, ce 
me semble, giiere do connoissance, j’ay pense que je devois faire icy une 
petite digression pour dire ce que j’eii ay appris dans ce voyage et despuis.” 
Mhmirm de FoiUenay-MareuU , in Collection d<s Jfetnoires par Pttitot, vol. L. 
p. 1(){), 1® Serie, Paris, 182(). • Seventy years later, another writer on Spain 
says of the Pyi*enecs, “ Oes montagnes sont h nos voyageurs inodernes, ce 
qu’etoit aux anciens mariniers le Non plus vltra et les colomnes du grand 
llercule.” U Kstai de V Espayne, Geneve, ICSl, Epistre, p. ii. This work, 
little known, and not much worth knowing, forms the third volume of Le 
FrudenX, Vouatteiir, 

VOL. 11. 
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siderablo period, apparently boiiofieiul, and certainly mag- 
nifioent. For, the clmreh and tho crown making common 
cause with oucli other, and being inspirited by the cor- 
dud support ot‘ tho people, threw tlieir mIioIo soul into 
tlioir enterprises, and displayed an ardour udiich could 
hardly fail to insure success. (Jradually achaneijig from 
tho north of Spain, the Christians, fighting their way 
inch by inch, pressed on till they reached tlic soutliern 
extremity, completely subdued tho jMohaunnedans, and 
brought the Avlioh' {“ouutiy under one rule and om* cresed. 
This groat result was achieved late in the fifteemth eeu- 
turv, and it cast an oxlraordinary lustre ou the 8]»auish 
iiame.'^ Spain, long occupicHlby her own religious wars, 
had hitlierlo been little noticed by ioi'i'ign jiowcrs, and had 
possessed little leisure to notice them. IS'ow, how('Vcr, 
she formed a compact and undivided monavcliy, a ’id at 
once assumed an important position in Kuropeaii atlairs.''’ 
During the next liuudred yi'ars, hei’ powi’r uilvanccd 
with a speed of which the world had sci’ii no examjilc 
since tlie days of tlu' lioman J'hupire. So late as 1178 
Spain was still brokmi up into imh’pemlcut and often 
hostile states; (Jranada was possessed by tiic ]\loluun- 
medans; tiie tlironc of Castih; was ocinijiied by one 
prince, the tluuiie of Aragon by another. Jk’forc the 
jear lo'.H), not only were these fragments firmly conso- 
lidated iiitfi one kingdom, but accpiisitions were made 
abroad so rajtidly as to endanger the iudepciideueo of 


” “Con rji7.i>ii su miro la coiuiuista (It* Onuiada, n > c('iin) un acontcci- 
inientij ymraint iiU- t'^panol, ^iIlo cuino im sucoso lyuo intcrfsul»a al inundo. 
Cou nizoij iarai»ii'ii’*sf re^oeijo toda la crLstiuiidad. lladia medio si«;lo (pio 
otros mahomctaiios l/al»iaii apc;derado de (Joiistaiitiiiopla ; la caida de la 
capital y del im]H'i io biztiiitiiio cn poder de los tiircos lialda llcnado dt* ter- 
ror a la Kuropa ; poro la Kuropa se coiisold al saber (pie en Kspai'ia babia 
coiicluido la domiiiuciou de los lu usulmaiies.” lAifuetde^ llUturit de jLujiaiuf, 
vol. xi. p. lo. 

“ Ij'E.^pa^m*, lonjr-tcnips parta^^ec cii plusieurs etats, et comiiic 6tian- 
g^re au reste de i Kuiope, devint tout-a-eoilp line puissance redontable, 
fai&aiit peiKiher jHAir elle la balance de la politiipie.** TiV//, 7)dde(ta*deii /{e- 
volutions de I Eft.rofu', J'aris, vol. i. p. 3(>2. On the relation between 

this and some changes in literature which ccaTespomk'd to it, see Jinutenvek'ii 
Hiistort/ of Sjtotnfih Literature^ vol. i. pp. where there arc sumo iii- 

geuious, though perhaps scareely tenable, speculations. 
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Europe. The history of Spain, during this period, is the 
history of ono long and uninterrupted success. That 
country, recently torn by civil wars, and distracted by 
hostile creeds, was able in three generations to annex to 
her territory the whole of Portugal, Navarre, and Rous- 
sillon. By diplomaoy, or by force of arms, she acquired 
Artois and Franehe Comt6, and the Netherlands ; also the 
Milanese, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, 
and the Canaries. One of her kings was empqror of 
Germany ; while his son influenced the councils of Eng- 
land, whose queen he married. The Turkish power, 
then one of the most formidable in the world, was broken 
and beaten back on every side. The French monarchy 
was humbled. French armies were constantly worsted; 
Paris was once in imminent jeopardy; and a king of 
France, after being defeated'on uio ‘ ffeld, was taken cap- 
tive, and led prisoner to Madrid. Out of Europe, the 
deeds of Spain were equally wonderful. In America, the 
S])auiards became pos.scssed of territories which covered 
sixty degrees of latitude, and included both the tropics. 
Besides Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, New Gra- 
nada, Peini, and Chili, they conquered Cuba, San Do-^ 
niingo, Jamaica, and other islands. In Africa, they 
obtained Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, Bongiah, and Tunis, and 
overawed the Avliolc coast of Barbary. In Asia, they 
had setthnnonts on each side of the Deccan ; they held 
])m't of jVIalacca ; and they established themselves in the 
Spice Islands. Finally, by the conquest of the noble 
archipelago of the Philippines, they connected their most 
distant acquisitions, and secured a coramuiij,catiou between 
every part of that enormous enqhrc which girdled the 
world, j , 

In connexion with this, a great military spirit arose, 
such as no other modern nation has ever exhibited. All 
the intellect of the cquntry which u'as not employed in 
the service of the Church, Avas devoted to the profession 
of arms. Indeed, the two pursuits were often united ; 
and it is said that the custom of ecclesiastics going to 
war, was practised in Spain long after it was abandoned 
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ill other parts of Europe.'^ At all cvoiifs, llie "oiieral 
tendency is obvious. A mere list of snceessiiil battles 
and sii'ges in the sixteenth and part of tho tiftcuaitli cen- 
tury, 'would proio the vast supiTiority of tlui yjKiniards, 
in this respect, over their eontein])orari('s, and Avonhl 
show how much genius they had exp(‘nded in maturing 
tho arts of destnudion. AnotluT illustration, if ano- 
ther wore retpiired, might be drawn from tlu' singidar 
fact that since the time of ancient Orec'ce, no country 
has produced so man}' eminent literary nuai Avho w('ro 
also soldiers. Calderon, Cervanf('s, and Lojw de A’('ga 
risked their lives in fighting for tlu-ir country. 'J'he 
military profession was also adojiti'd bj’ many otlu'r cele- 
brated authors, anuuig whom may be mentioned, Argote 
de Alolina, Acuna, liernal Diaz del Castillo, Doscan, Car- 
rillo, Cetina, Ercilla, Es})in('l, Eraucisco de Eig-.u'roa, 
Garcilasso de la A'^ega, (Inillcn de Castro, Ilita, Hurtado 
de Alciubiza, Alarmol Carvajal, I’en'Z detiuzman, J’ulgar, 
Itebolledo, Eoxas, and A'irues ; all of Avhom bon', in this 
manner, unconscious testimony to tho spirit by which 
t>pain was universally pc'rvaded. 

Here, then, Ave have a combination Avdiich many 
readers will still consider Avith favour, and Avhich, at Iho 
time it occurn'd, excited the admiration, albeit tlu' tia ror, 
of Eumpo. AAA' have a great people gloAving Avith mili- 
tary, j)atriotic, and ndigious ardour, Avhose li('ryz<'al Avas 
heightened, rather than softened, by a respi'tdi'ul obedi- 
ence to their clergy, and by a chivalrous devotion to tlu'ir 
kings. The (■lungy of Spain, being thus both animated 
and controlled, became Avary us Avell as ('ager ; and to 
this raie union of contlicting (pialiti('s avo must ascribe 
the great dcc'ds AA’hich lumi just betTi related. Dot tho 
unsound part of a prognsss of tliis sort is, that it (hijx'iids 
too much upon imlividuals, and thend’ore cannot be per- 
manent. Such a moA'cment can only last as long as it is 

'* ‘‘ The lioly war witli tlie iiifidds*’ (MtthainTncdaiis) “perpetuated tlic 
uiitiecoiuiu^ spectacle uf militant ecclesiastics amoii^; the Sjdinianls, tu a 
still later period, and long after it ha<l disappeared from tho rest of civilized 
Europe.” Prescott's History of Ferdinand and Isabella^ vol. i. p. JtJSi. 
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headed l)y able men. When, however, competent leaders 
are siic(;(!cded by incompetent ones, the system imme- 
diatedy falls to the ground, simply because the people 
liavo been accustomed to supply to (jvoiy undertaking 
th(i necessary zeal, but have not been accustomed to 
sui»ply the skill by Avhieh the zeal is guided. A country 
iu this state, if governed by hereditary princes, is sure 
to decay; inasmuch as, iu the ordinary course of affairs, 
iucai)able rulers must sometimes arise. Dhcctly this 
happens, the deterioration begins ; for the people, habi- 
tuated to indiscriminate loyalty, will folloAV Avherever 
they are hsd, and Avill yield to foolish counsels the same 
obedience that they had before paid to wise ones. This 
leads us to perceive the essential difference between the 
civilization of Spain and the civilization of England. 
We, iu England, arc a critical, dissatisfied, and captiQiis 
people, constantly complaining of our rulers, suspecting 
tlu'ir schemes, discussing their measures in a hostile 
spii'it, allowing very little power either to the Church or 
to the Crown, managing our own aff'airs in our own way, 
and ready, on the slightest provocation, to renounce that 
conventional, lip-deep loyalty, Avhieh, having never really 
touched our hearts, is a habit lying on the surface, but 
not a passion rootetl iu the mind. The loyalty of Eng- 
lishnuni is not of that sort which Avould induce them to 
sacrifice their liberties to please their priuce, nor does it 
ever, for a moment, blind (hem to a keen sense of their 
own interests. The eouscHpienco is, tliat our progress is 
uninterrupted, Avhether our kings are good or Avhether 
they are bad. Under either condition, the great move- 
ment goes on. Our sovereigns have had their full 
share of imbecility and of crime. Still, even men like 
Henry III. and Charles 11. Avere Auiable to do us harm. 
In the same Avay, during the eighteenth and many yeai's 
of the iiinotceiith centuiy, Avhen our improvement was 
A’cry conspicuous, our rulers Avero Aery incompetent. 
Anno and the first tAvo Georges Avere grossly ignorant ; 
they were wretchedly educated, and nature had made 
them at once weak and obstinate. Their united reigns 
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lasted nearly sixty years ; and after they had passed away, 
we, for another period of sixty y('ars, were ^overiu'd hy 
a prince who was long incapaeitatc'd hy disease, hut of 
whom we must honestly say tliat, looking at his geiu!- 
ral policy, he was least mischievous Avhen lu' Avas most 
incapahh.’. This is not tlu^ place to expose the* monstrous 
principles advocated hy deorgo 111., and to Avhieh pos- 
terity will do that justi<;e from which conti'iiiporary 
Avritors are apt to slirink ; hut it is certain that mather 
his contracted umh'rstanding, nor his dcs[)oti(! tmujtcr, 
nor his miscrahlc su])erstition, nor the incredihh' has(!- 
nc.ss of that ignoble Aoluptuary who suce('('ded him on 
th(' throne, could do aught to stop the niai’ch of J'.uglish 
civilization, or to stem the tide of English jti’osperily. 
We Avent on our way ri'joieing, caring for noiu' of tlu'se 
things. Wo Avere not to he turned aside from o ;i' jiath 
bv the folly of our rulers, hecavise Ave knoAV full av(' 11 that 
we hold our oavu fate in our own hands, and tliat the 
Engli.sh ]icoph' possess within themselves those 7-esourees 
and that fertility of coutriA'ance hy Avliicdi alone men can 
he made great, ajid hap])y, ajid wise. 

In Spain, however, dina-tl}- tlu' gf>A'crnn)C7d slack('7ied 
its hold, the nation tell to pieces.'*'’ During that pros- 


A learnotl Spanisli lawyer has ina»h,* soirio rcinark.s wltich are w(>rt}i 
ainl which coiittiin a ciiriuus inixtiiu; of truth anti urrur : ** C(»ni- 
nieiil la monarchic e-|>a.trm»Ie ful elle (hVhu«.‘ tie tant <le i^ramleur et tic 
gloire ^ Coiiiiiiciit penlil-elh* It-''? Pays lias et lo Purtutijal ilaiis Ic tiix-s«‘])- 
tieiTic '-iecle, et s’y trouva-t-elh* rethiitc a ii'etre tpi’mi t-ipieletfe tie ee rpi'elie 
avait e'e auparavant '? Cnniiuent vit-ellc ili’'!paraUre ]>his trnne moil ie do 
sa ])i»[>ulation ? Comment, p7)ssedai»t Ics mines inepuisahles du Nouveau 
.’Monde, les revenus do I'etat n ctaieiit a peine que dc six millions de ducats 
SOUR le rt^gne do ihiilippo III ? Comment stm ai^riculture et son industrie 
furent-clles ruimk-s 'i et c(»niincnt prewjue tout st)n ciuumeree passa-t il dans 
les mains de ses plus gninds eimemis Ce n’est point ici It* lieu tl examiner 
les voritablos causes d’une Tiiutamorplmse si triste ; il suflira tl iuditpua* 
tov)i> fes f/rtt cohtienn^'nt en fr tfn'mt' ih‘ Irtrr 

itc. ** I)’aillenrs les succo.s.Reurs de ces tleux .Mt^nartpies” ((Charles V. 
and Philip II.) “ n’eurent point les momes taleiis, ni les dues de Jjenne et 
d’Olivarl'R, leurs ministres, ceux du cardinal Cisneros; et il (st diflicile de 
calculor I'influence dc la bonneoudolainaiivaise direction des alFaires sur l:i 
prosperito on les nialheurs des nations. Sous une nicrne fttnne dc gt)uverne- 
rneiit, quel qu'il puisso etre, elUn ionJmit (nt st' rf'lvveht suirmit In enpadiv tA s* 
itommes rjvi lea diriffent, et d’aprijs les circonstances oh. ils agisscut.” >SV 
llUtoire des Cortes^ Bordeaux, 1815, pp. 205-2G7. Of tho two pashuges 
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porous career which has just been notified, the Spanish 
throne was invarial)ly filled by very abh; and intelligent 
j)rin(!es. Ferdinand and Isabella, Charhis V. and Philip 
11., formed a line of sovereigns not to be matched in any 
olh(!r country ibr a period of equal length. Jiy them, 
the great things were effected, and by their care, Spain 
apparently flourished. Put, Avhat followed when they 
AV(!re withdrawn from the scene, showed how artificial all 
this was, and how rotten, even to the.C0!re,- is that sys- 
tem of governmf'iit which must be fostered before it can 
thrivfi, and which, being based on the loyalty and rever- 
ence of the peopl(‘, depemds for sucee.ss not on the ability 
of the nation, but on the skill of those to whom the in- 
terests of the nation arc intrusted. 

Philip II., the last of the great kings of Spain, died 
in and after his death the decline was portentously 

rapid.'“ I'rom 1008 to 1700, the throne was occupied 
by Philip 111., Philip IV., and Charles II. The con- 
trust betwef'u them and their prodi.-cossors was most 
striking.'''^ i’liilip III. and Philip IV. were idle, igno- 

which I liavc marked with italics, the first is a clumsy, thouixh common, 
attempt to exjilaiu comjilicated pheiiomciia by a metaph<»r which saves the 
trouble of ;iein.‘raUziiiir tlieir laws. Tin* othor passage, though jierfectly true 
as regards S])aiii, duos not admit of that univtrsal applicatinii which >1. 
Semjiero supjtosL's; inasmuch as iii England, and in the United States of 
America, national pinsperity has steadily advanced, even nhen the rulers 
have hoen very incapable men. 

“ With 1‘lnlip Ji. ends the greatness of the kingdom, which from that 
period declined \>ith fearful rapidity.” lltst< nt nf vol. v. 

p. hi. And Ortiz vol. ^^i., Trologo, p. classes together “la 

innerte do Kolipo 11. y priiicipios de miestni decadencia.” The Siiine judi- 
cious hi^to^i:lIl el^ewhel•e ob.^erves (v«)l. vi. p. lill), that if l^iiilip 111. had 
been ecpial to his fatlier, Sj>ain would Imve continued rfo ^iouri^h'. Several 
of the more recent Spanish writers, looking at the heavy expenses caused 
by the policy of Philip 1 1., and at the deht.s whicli he incuri ed, have sup- 
posed tluit the decline of the country began in the latter >ears ot his reign, 
lint the trntli is, that no great nation ever was, or ever will be, mined by the 
prodigality of its government. Such oxtravagaiico cau^es general discom- 
lurt, and tlierefore ought not to bo tolenitcd ; but, if ihi> were the place for 
so long an aignment, 1 tHxild easily show that its otluT and more perma- 
nent inconveniences are nothing like what they are cominonly supposed 
to be. 

“ Abstraido Felipe IlI.en devocioncs, ainante PYdipo IV.de regoeijos, 
mortificado Carlos II, por padeciiiiientos, cniduronse poco 6 nada de la 
gobcrnaciou del Estado, y coutiaroula a vulidos altuneros, codiciosos, iuca- 
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rant, infirm of purpose, and passed llmir lives in the 
lowest and most sordid pleasures. CliarU's II., tli(> last 
of that Austrian dynasty which had formerly Is'on so 
distinguished, possessed nearly every defi'ct Avhieh can 
make a man ridiculous and contemptihle. .11 is mind and 
his person were such as, in any nation h'ss loyal than 
Spain, would have exposed him to nniveisal derision. 
Although his death took place while he was still in the 
prime of life, he looked like an old and worn-oiit deluiu- 
chee. *At the age of thirty-live, he was com[iletely bald; 
he had lost his ('yi'brttws ; he Mas 2>ai“dyzed ; he M as 
ei)ileptic ; and heM'as notoriously ini^Hjtent.''^ Jlis gene- 
ral a2ii)earanee \va» absolutely revolting, and Mas that of 
a drivelling idiot. To an enormous mouth, he added a 
nether jaM' jnotruding so hideously that his tia th could 
never nu'et, and he M'as unable to mastieate hi^ food.’^“ 
llis iguuiauce Mould bo incredible, if it Aveve not sub- 


paces, y <lo imiy fimc.'-ta :iionioria.‘* Jlloy Jlitfioria dd lUuunh, d Cif/losl/l , 
Madrid, \ol i. ]>. 3,5. 

“ Sans e^pcTuMCf dc p<»stcritc.” Mi i/Knrm tf> vol. i. 

p. 4JJ). ** liicapa/- (It* itMicr O/V/.., f' \ul. \i. p .‘iflfi. Sto 

als(.> vt»l. i. p. S'2 ; and tiic allii>it>ns in dt M<i^ 

ih.nne Vtihn<^ edit. Aintterdaiii, pp. ‘id, Ifil. She was iiinh:n>- 

KidrCfcS ill >pain in the leijrn of (’iiarks II, M. Laluente, wht>, if I rightly 
reiiieinhcr, ne\LT tpintes tliese intcrcstiiiti^ letters, and whn, indeed, witn 
very few e.veepti(»ns, lias u.sed iieiie hut Spanish authorities, ventured 
nevertheless tn ohserve that “ La eircuiistaiicia de nn liaher teiiido suce- 
sinii, falta (pie en preneial se achahaea mas ul rcy (pu* a la reiua,'’ A*c. 

di- V(»l. wii. pp. JI*S, IIKI, ^ladrid, IS/ifi. Aee(»rdiu)i^ l(i the 

bitigrapher of the Spani.'^h (Queens, some peisoiis impiitt'd this to sore* ry, 
‘*y auii se dijo <\ intcrvenia inalelieio/’ Flurr^, Mnavruia dv iiiji.as 
vol. ii. p. h7.;, Madrid, -Uo. 

111 Ihhd, Stanhope, llte English minister at Madrid, writes : “ He has 
a ravenous stonr.ieli, and swallowsall lie eats whole, for his nether jaw stjmds 
60 much out, that Ids two lows of teeth cannot intet; to coinjieiisate which, 
he has a prodigious wide throat, so that a gizzard or liver of a hen passed 
down whole, ami, his we;ik stomach not being able to digest it, be V(»ids it 
in the saiiio manner.’’ Mohon'^ Sf aiu und* i' VlmrleH //., L(»ndon, 1^10, p. 71*; 
a very valnahle C('lleetion of original documents, utterly unknown to any 
iSpaiiish historian 1 have met with. Some curiiuis notices <»ftlie appearance 
of Charles II. in his childhood may lie been, published for the first time, in 
Shfociationa rdutlcta a In tSacccssioih d' K aihhjhv^ Paris, ISlIn-iSdLb 
4t(>, vol. i. pp. Zli-l, 21*^, :51(), 31H), h)4, 410, v^. li. p. 130, vtd. iii. pp. 4 IS, 
410, 423. See also vol. iv. p. 030, for an instance of bis taciturnity, winch 
was almost the only mark of sense he over gave, “ Le roi Tecouta, et ne lui 
repoudit rien.” 
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fitantiatod by unimpeachable evidenee. lie did not kno\y 
the naine.s of tlie large towns, or even of the provinces, in 
his dominions ; and during the war with France he was 
heard to pity England for losing cities which in fact formed 
part of his own territory.®® Finally,* he was immersed 
in the most grovelling superstition ; ho believed himself 
to be constantly tempted by the devil ; he allowed him- 
self to be exorcised as one possessed by evil spirits ; and 
ho would not ndire to rest, excOpt with his confessor and 
two friars, who had to lie by his side during the night.®* 
Now it was that men might clearly see on how sandy 
a foundation the grandeur of Spain was built. When 
there were abh; sovereigns, the country j>rospered ; when 
there Avere Aveak ones, it declined. Nearly every thing 
that had been done by the great princes of the sixteenth 
centmy, Avas undone by the little princes of the scA'en- 
toenth. So rai)id Avas the fall of Spain, that in only three 
reigns after the death of Philip 11. , the most powerful 
monarchy existing in the Avorld AA'as depressed to the 
loAvest i)oint of debasement, Avas insulted Avith impunity 
by foreign nations, was reduced more than once to bank- 
ruptcy, Avas stripped of her fahest possessions, Avas held 
u^) to public opprobrium, Avas made a theme on Avhich 
school-boys and moralists loA’ed to declaim respecting the 
uiieertaiiity of human utfuirs, and, at length, Avas exposed 

Koy deincuroit dans une profonde ignorance et do sos affaires, 
ct nieme des Etatsile sa cuuruiine ; h, pfiiio cunijoissoit-il tpicllcs etuieiit les 
places qui Ini ajipartenoiont hui-s du contiiieut d‘Espagne.’' . , . “La perie 
de Jiarceluiie lui fnt plus sensible (pi’uucune autre, parce quo cetre ville, 
capitale do la I’atalogno, ct situec dans lo continent do rKspagtie, lui otoic 
j)lus cunnuo quo les villes do Flandre, dont il ignoroit riaiportaiiee lu point 
do croirc <pie Minis appartonoit an roi d'Angleterre, et do lo plaiudre ioisquo 
lo Koi tit ia conquoto do cettc province.’* Me moires dti J/< de Torc^^ 
vol. i. pp. 1!), edit. Petitot, Paris, 

“ Fancying every thing that is said or done to be a temptation of the 
devil, and never thinking himself safe but with liis coufes^or, and two friars 
by his side, whom he makes lie in his chamber every night. ” Spain 

under Charles //., p. 102. •On account, no doubt, of this affection for 
monks, he is declared by a Spanish historian to have po^sessod a “ corazou 
pio y rcligioso.” Itacallar^ Con^ntarios de la (lU-erra dt Es/>'iha^ vol. i. p. 20. 
The best notice of the exorcism will be found in Lan(‘>if*'s Histona de 
Jupaha, vol. xvii. j)}). 204-301), where there is uu entire chapter, headed 
“Los lleehizos del Key.*’ 
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to the hitter humiliation of seoinc; her territories mapped 
hut and divided by a treaty in which she took no shan% 
but the provisions of wliieli slie was unable to reseiit.’^^ 
Then, truly, did she drink to the dregs the cup of her 
own shanu^ Her •glory had departed from ]i(»r, she M as 
smitten doMm and humbled. Wt'll might a Spaniard of 
that time who eompari'd the present with th(‘ past, mourn 
over his country, tlu‘ (‘hosen abodii of chivalry and ro- 
nianee, of valour and of loyalty. 'I'he mistn'ss of tlu^ 
M'oi*ld,*tJi(M[Uecn of tlie o<*e;in, the terror of nations, was 
gone: lu'j* piovor Mas gom\ n(» more to return. Toiler 
niin'iit b»’ applitd tliat bitter lamiaitation, Mhich, on a 
miu*h >lighter i»eeasiou. the grt'att ^t of tin* sons ol* men 
Ikis put into tlu‘ mouth o(‘ a dying statt'sman. (Joo<l rea- 
son, indecfl, had tlie >oiToM'ing patriot to M'ca‘j), as one m'Ijo 
refused to ])e comforted, for the fateoi his ('arfh, his realm, 
his laud of d('ar souls, his di‘ar, dear laud, long dear tor 
hc*r reput at h)U through the M orhl, but noM' leas(‘d out 
like to a ((‘mmieiit or iM‘ltiug larm.''^* 

It M’ould be a M'eary and nuprotilablo task to relate 

T.;\ (li* rF.>p:i<ziu‘ iif lU'nuettoit pus a son roi clt‘ si* n ssi titii* 

fill tniiteincut tlutit il i*ro\oii a pmpos iti* s«* plainilrc.’’ ,\fi Torejf^ 
vul. i. j>. '^l. <jr, jis an <‘niin«*nt iialivo \vrit<T bittoily **a_\ s, ‘‘ Las naianiu'S 
t'S'ra’im'ni'i (lisp <!'• la nionaiipiia ospanola coino lic Lionus sin iluuno.” 

Tnpi'i^ ( 'i ^ Vnl. ill. p. 1(17. 

This vi»yal thron*- oi'kiinrs, this scoptorM isle, 

This oailh of inujcsty, this si-at of Mars, 

'I'hi'* otln*r Ivlon, iloini-paradiM* ; 

This fi;rtr(.*s>*, huilt hy natiiro for herself 
Airaiii-t inhctiiiii anil the hainl of war; 

'J'hi < iiajipy hn e<l of men, this little world. 

This ]jrecions stone sot in the .silver sea, 

Wlneh .''orve.s it in the otlice of a \vall, 

Or as a^noat defensive to a house, 

Ajrainst the envy of less happier lands; 

Tliis hle-sed pl<»t, this earth, tins realm, this England, 

This nur^-i*, iliis teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear’d hy tlieir breed, and famous by their birth, 

Ilerjowned for their deeds as far from lionic, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stuhhorn Jewry 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's son : 

This land of .such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through tne world, 

Is now leas’d out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a teuciiient or pelting farm.*’ 
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tho losses and disasters of Spain during the seventeenth 
century. The immediate cause of them was undoubtedly 
had govertimerit and uiiskiltul rulers ; but the real and 
overriding cause, which dedermined the whole march and 
touii of alfiirs, was tho cxistonco of that loyal and rever- 
ential spirit which made the people submit to what any 
other country would have .spurncjd, and, by accustonling 
them to place extreme confidence in individual men, 
rcduccid the nation to that precarious position in which a 
succession of inoom[)etcnt i)rinccs was sure to overthrow 
the edifice which competent ones had built up.**^ 

The increasing intluonco of tho Spanish Church was 
the first and most conspicuous conse(pience of the declin- 
ing energy of tho Spanish government. For, loyalty and 
suj»er.slition being the main ingi-edients of the national 
character, and both of them being tho result of habits 
of reverence, it was to be expected that, unless the re- 
ver('nc(' could b(! weakt'nod, what was taken from one 
ingn'dient would bo given to the other. As, there- 
fore, the Spanish go\'ernment, during tho seventeenth 
century, did, owing to its extreme imla'cility, undoubtedly 
lose some part cf the hold it possessed over tlie affections 
of tho people, it naturally happened that the Church 
stepped in, and, occupying the vacant place, received 
what the crown had forfeited. Besides this, the weak- 
ness of the executive government encouraged tho pre- 
tensions of tho priesthood, and (Muboldoned tho clergy to 
acts of usurpation, which the Spanish sovoi’oigns of the 
sixtc'onth centuiy, superstitious though they were, Avould 
not have allowed for a single moment.'*'’ Ilenco tho very 

*'■ Tlie Spiiiiisli theory of .cfovenimeiit is well stated in the following 
passage in Davila’s Life of J’hilip III. The remarks apply to Philip II. 
“Quo solo havia golfernado siii Validos ni Privado.s, tomando para solo, 
como primera causa dc sii gtihierno, mandar, prohibir, premiar, castigar, 
hacer inercedes, conocer sugetos, elegir JMiiiistros, dar oficios, y toner como 
espiritn, (pie andaba sohro las aguas, ciencia y provi(ieiicia do t<Blo, para quo 
iiada se hiciese sin su Siiber y qiierer ; no sirviendo los Minisrros mas qiie do 
poner por obra (obcdecieiido) lo quo su Seuor inandaba, velando sobre ciida 
uno, como pastor dc siis ovoms, panx ver la verda*.! cvm que execiitau sus 
Mandamientos y Acuerdos. Diiviluy llistoria tie Ftlipe Tercero, lib. i. 
pp. 2:2, 2:j. 

Even Philip II. always retained a certain ascendency over the ecclcsi- 
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striking fact, that, while in every otlu'r great country, 
Scotland alone excepted, the power of the ( Jhiin h 
nished diuung the seviaiteeuth century, it, in Spain, 
actually increased. The ri'sults of this uro well woilli 
the atteutiim, not only of pliih»sophie students (»f hiM(»rv, 
Init also of every t»ue who cart's for tlu‘, wtdlan' of his 
invit (‘oiuitvy, or feels an inlert'sl in tlie practical man- 
agomeiit of public tiifairs. 

For twenty-three yt'ars after tlu^ deatli of Pliilip If., 
the tliroue was occupied by Philip Hi., a priiu*t,‘ as 
distinguished by Ids weakiu'ss as Ids predect'ssors had 
been by their ability. During more than a C(‘Utin’y, tht* 
fcipaidards had botai accustometl to Ix' entirtdy ruled by 
their kings, wlio, wdth indefatigable industry, pci'sonally 
superintended the most important transactions, and in 
other matters oxondsed the stjd(*tesi sn2)ervis ai over 
their ministers. Put IMdlip 111., whose listlcssiu'ss 
almost amounted to fatuity, was unetpial to such labour, 
and delegated the powers of government to lauina, wdio 
wielded supremo aiithoi-ity for twenty years."'^ Among 

ustical hieitirchy, tlunitrli lie was subjuf^atocl by oci*lt‘sia>tioal 

projuiiicfcs. \N iiilf I’liilij) was thus willinj^ to exult the leli^ioii^ older, 
iilreiuij lar tor) powerful, he was ean-tul that it shoiihi iiev<‘r ji^aiu sueli a 
heip:lit U" wouhl enable it t<« o\ertop theio}al authority.” ihstt.rtf 

or Phih'it //., vol. iii. ]). J’eio e>te luonarca tail aleclo (\ la Iln^u^^i- 

cioii iiihaitras le seivia }iai“i >us fines, sahia hieii teiier a, mya al Santo Olieio 
cuaiKio iiiTeiJtaba iiiNudir o u>urpar las pieeniineiicias de la autoridad real, 
6 arn garse un jioiler desiiiedidu. lli^iorui dc /..vy/toVr, \i»l. xv. 
p. 1J4/ 

Por ciiyo aljsohitr) pudtrio ^e executuha todo.” ntui iitu 

ponf I'f Hi^orm <h‘ t'dij.e ///., Prulngo, p, l."e. “An ah.Mdiiteness in 
power over king and king<loni.” J.etter from Sir Cliarles ('ornwallis to the 
Lords <jf the Counci' in Kiiglaiid, dated Valladolid, May :il, in ll'Lr- 

'icood,\’{ vol. ii. p. 73, Jauidon, 17-o, folio, ‘‘Por(|ue no era faeil 

imaginar entonees, ni por foituna se ha ref<elido el ejeiiijilo de>pues, <pie 
Imhieiit un inonarea tan piddigo de aiitorirhui, y al propio tieiiipo tan indo- 
lente, quo por no tomarse siquiera el trahajo de firinar los (haumentos de 
Kstado, quisiera dar a la firina de un vasallo su}o la inisina autoridad <pie a 
la huya propia, y <|ne arlvirtiera y ordenam, eomo <>idem) Pelipe 111. a to<h'S 
PUS coiisejos, trihiiiiales, y suhditos, quo dieraii iV los de^paellos lirniailos por 
el duque de Lerina el in!.<>nir> ciiiiqiliinieiito y ohedieiieia, y los ejeeutaran y 
guurdaran con td niisino respeto que si fuei;;iu firinado.s i)or el.^’ /.ofututey 
Jiiiitorut dr xv. pp. 411>, 4oO. “ El duque de Leriua, su valido, 

era el que goheniaha el reiuo solo.” vul, xvii. j». 332. His power lasted 
from lolib to IGlfc. OrUz^ Covq tndiOy vol. vi. pp. ii'JC, 320. 
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a people SO loyal as the Spaniards, this unusual proceed- 
ing; could not fail to weaken the executive; since, in 
their eyes, the immediate and irresistible interference of 
the sf)vei(!ign was essential to the management of affairs, 
and to the Avcll-boing of the nation. Lorma, well aware 
of this feeling, and eonscious that his own position was 
very pri^carious, naturally desired to strengthen himself 
by additional support, so that he might not entirely 
depend on the favour of the king, lie therefore formed 
a strict alliance with the clergy, and, from the beginning 
to the end of his long administration, did every thing 
in his power to increase their authority.'''" Thus the 
influence lost by the crown was gained by the Church, 
to whose advice a deference was paid even greater than 
had been accorded by the superstitious princes of the 
sixteenth century. In this arrangement, the interests 
of the people were of course unheeded. Their welfare 
formed no 2)art of the general scheme. On the contrary, 
the clergy, grateful to a govennnent so sensible of their 
merits, and so religiously disposed, used all their influ- 
ence in its favour ; and tin) yoke* of a double despotism 
was rivetted more firmly than ever upon the neck of that 
miserable nation, which was now about to reap the 
bitter fruit of a long and ignominious submission.'''^ 

Davila {/listoria de Fdipe T^rcero^ lib. ii. p. 41), after eulogizing the 
ptM-suiial qualities of Lerma, adds, ** Y sin estas grandes partes tuvo deinos- 
traciones cliristianas, inanifestandolo eii Ins conventos, iglesias, colegiatas, 
h«).'<|)iialos, ennitas y catedras, que dejd fundadas, en qiie gasto, conio me 
consta de los libros de su Contadiiria, un millun ciento ciiicuenta y dos mil 
dt)sciento3 ochenta y tres diicados.” After such monstrous prodigality, 
AVatson might well say, in his rather su]>erficial, but, on the whole, well- 
executed History, that Lerma sli<»wed “the most devoted attachment to 
the church,” and “ conciliated the favour of ecclesiastics.” History 

of Philip 11 L, London, INIJ), pp 4, 4(i, -2:24. 

The only energy Philip 111. ever displayed, was in seconding the 
efforts of his minister to extend the iiitiuence of the Church ; and hence, 
according to a Spanish historian, he was “ monarque le plus pieux parmi 
tons ceu.x <pii out occupe le trOiie d’Espagne depuis s:\int Ferdinand.” 

Momirchie Pspaynoley vol. i. p. 21o. “El principal ciiidado de 
iiuestro Key era tener fi Dios por amigo, grangear y beneticiar su gracia, 
para quo lo asistiese propicio eu quanto obrasc y dixese. De aqui tuvieroii 
priiicipio taiitos dones ofrecidos Dios, tanta fundacion de Coiiventos, y 
favores hcchos (i. Iglesias y lleligiones.” Ihu'ilt^ I listoria dr Felipe Tercero^ 
lib. ii. p. 170. His wife, IMargaret, was equally active. See Florez^ Reynas 
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The incroiising power of tlic Si)aiiisli Chuixli durio" 
the sevonteeuth eontiiry, may bo provt'd by nearly <'V(Ty 
dei>criptiou of evideiiet'. The euiiveiits and (*lmr(‘hes 
multiplied with i>ueh alarming spe('d, and their AV(*allh 
became so prodigious, that even the C\)rtes, brok(*n and 
humbled tlu>iigh they were, Aontured on a public remon- 
strance. Ill ItPJO, only tiv(‘ years alter the. (li‘ath of 
Philip 111., they n‘(piest(‘d that some means mi^ht be 
taken to prevent Avliat they described as a constant in- 
va>ii>h on tlic ]uirt of the Church. In tliis nunarkable 
document, tlie Corti's, asstanbled at Madrid, d(’clar(‘d that 
iicviT a day passed in Avhiidi laymen were not deprived 
(*f tlieir property to enrich eedesiasties ; and tlu' c*vil, 
they >aid, liad <;roAvn to sia-h a lu‘iii:lit, tliat th(M*i‘ avito 
then# ill ISpain of niiU' tliousand monasteries:, 

hcsidi's nunneries. ''' 'J'his extraerdinary stat<‘'oent lias, 
1 l.idievi', lu^ver bemi contradicted, and its j)n>hai>ili1y is 
enhanced by scAcral ollua* <-ircumstances. l)a\ila, wlio 
lived in tlio reign of Philip 111., allirms that in 

('••f/to/ tro.'iy v< l. ii. pj\ “ I>('iiias fl<‘ Ins frutos (juc dio <*] I'iolo 

) la tierra iiuostia liruia, tu\n ninhas liuras < n t'lindaoioiics 

do Ttiii}»lns y <»lna> de j'ii-dad ]»aia ld< n dvl Ron no > lU* la l:iU“.-'ia. Kn 
\ alltinolsd faiald cl (^'Jl^cl^t<J dc las Kiancist‘a> l>c‘*i*alzas. Kn Madrid tras- 
]a<io a las A/.u>tina> Uccnlcaij* tic saiita I>alM*l dotlc la (•all(‘ dtd I’liiicipu al 
siiio cii que liny c.-tati. Pmicoin con sus liiiiosnas la fimdaclnn dc la Ij^lc.sia 
dc (’ai iiiclitas l>c.’-calzas <ic .Santa Ana; y <‘inpc/.n a fiindar cl Real ConNcnto 
dc las A,cuslina*< Rccnlcla^ enn tituln dc la Encarnacinn cn cstc inisiiui 
(‘«*ric, cn\a priimra pii nia ^c pu.’-n a lode Annin del Kill. En la pairn- 
(jiiia df S, till jniitn al PaJaiio intinduj«» In^ Ri‘ll;j insns l'ranci«'C(»^, cu\o 
C niixeiitn pci>c\cra liny enn lu iiiiMiia atn ncaciniiA' Jlow the conniry fared, 
wIjiIc all tnis uas gnin^r nn, \m* hhall jucM-ntly sec*. 

"riiC Inndcn of tlic jictnimi \>as, “ Qin- m* trataM^o C(»n mas veras de 
pniicr lixnitc a In*. Eicnes, ipie sc sacanan cada dia del Eracn Scglar al 
Eclc^ia^ticn, cnllaipiccicjidn nn tan s-nln cl patrimniiin Real, mas i*l cnmmi, 
jiuts hiciidu iiqucl liErc de j cclios, cniiii iliuciniics, y ;;ain las, alojamicn- 
to.", hue.''pcdcs, y <iiros grauanunis mayurcs, ]>rcsidins, giierias, y snlda- 
df'S.” .... “ <in*- la.s Rcliciniics cran muclias, las Mendicantes cn cxccsso, 
y cl Clero cn grande mnltitud. (Jiic aiiia cn Espana Doss monastcrins, 
anil no cniandf^ los dc Alnnjas. Quo yuan metiedo poco a pi>co, enn dota- 
clones, c(ifiadi.';s, capcllanias, o enn cnj»ia.s. a tndu cl Rcyin> cn su podcr, 
Qnc sc alajasso tantn inal. Qm* hiniici'Sc nuiiuro cn Ins frayl<*s, iriodcracion 
til los ( rujcntos, y ann i n los Clcricos scglarcs,” IIiMorla th’ /hut 

Fel'i^.e / r., Barcclniia, folio, liE. vii. ca]). D, p. 272 rev. This is the 

Old} noticeable }»a.'‘.''agc in an ijniisnally dull clironiclc, which, tlmiioh pro- 
f^ssing to be a hisLory of Philip J V., i.s coulined to the first few years of his 
reign. 
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the two orders of Dominicans and I’raneiscans alone 
amounted to thirty-two thotisand.“^ The oilier clergy 
increased in proportion, liofore the death of Philip III., 
the number ofjninisters performing in the Cathedral of 
Seville had sw'ellcd to one hundred ; and in the diocese 
of Seville, there were fourteen thousand chaplains; in 
the diocese of Calahoira, eighteen thousand.'-'* Xor did 
there seem any prospect of remedying this frightful con- 
dition. The richer the Church became, the greater Avas 
the inducement for laymen to enter it; so that there 
appeared to bo no limit to the extent to which the saeri- 
tice of temporal interests might be carried.®“ Indeed, the 
movement, notwithstanding its suddenness, was perfectly 
regular, and was facilitated by a long train of prodding 

“ Ell cste ano, que iba cscribioiido esta lIi^toria, teiiian las Ordenes de 
Panto Dorniiijro, y S. Francisco en Espana, trciiita y dos inil Keligiosos, y 
los Oliispados do Caljiliorra y Pamplona voiiilo y tpiatro mil clerigos ; pue8 
quo tcMidran las domas Koligionos, y los demas Obispados HUtoria 

de Filipp Tureri)^ lib. ii. p. :ild. Soo alM> cap. xcvii. jip. 24^, *J41) ; and, on 
the iijcroaso of convoiits, see YnheZy Manorits pum in Jiintoria dt FtUpe Ill.y 
l)p. l> 4(>, ^rjs, :m, 30.5. 

i>4 'Pin, r(^.ijrn (,f Philip IH.^ surnanied Hlfni his piety the Good, was the 
golden ago of Chiirolimon. Though religions foundaiiuiis were already too 
numerous, gre.it additions wore made to them ; and in tho^e uhich already 
existed, new altars or chancels were erected. Thu.s, tlie duke of Lernia 
founded seven monasteries and two collegiate churches ; thu.«j, also, the dio- 
cese of (.’alahorra numheretl chaplains, Se\ille 14, ( ('H. How use- 

lessly tlie ministers of religi<»n were multiplied, will appear still more clearly 
from the fact that the cathedral of Pevilie alone had a linndred, when half- 
a-dozen w’tmld assuredly have heeii sullicieiit for the public offices of devo- 
tion.’* Dun/iiHida IfiMorp of vol. v. p. 274. Acotuding to the 

I'assage quoted in note 1)3, frtuii Davila, there were twenty -four thousand 
“ clerigos * in the two dioee.'cs 4>f Calahorra and Pamplona. 

“ Kiitre taiito ereeia por iii>taijtes y se aumentaha p rod igio.«!ani cute el 
poder y la autoridad de la iglesia. Pus pingiies riquezas desmeinhrahau de 
uiia manera considenxble las rentas de la corona : y e> cstado iclesiastico, 
que muchos ahrazaron eu uii principio a consecueiicia de las disgvaeias y 
calamidades de la epoca, fue de^]mes el mas solicitado p4.'r his inmeiisas 
veiitajas que ofrecia su eoiidicion comparada con la de las clases nstantes.’* 
ainteipterif, Uistoria de la jApidaewny jip, 223, 224. Pee also in Cumpo^ 
iiiitmSy Apehdice d la Filucacioity Madrid, 177tV1777, vol i. p. 4(io, and 
vpl. iv. p. 211), a statement made hy the rniversity of Toledo in Idll) or 
1(520, that “ hay dohlados feligiosos, elerigos y estiidiantes ; porque ya no 
Indian otro modi) de ni de ^rt)der sifuftnfttr/o-," If the eye of ^1. Lafu- 

ente had lighted upon this aiidi,other passages, whieli 1 shall shortly quote 
from contemporary observers, he would, 1 think, have expressed himself 
much more strongly than he lias done respecting tliis peiiod, in his recent 
brilliant, but unsatisfactory, History of Ppuiu. On the great wealth of the 
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circiinistaiieos, Siiieo the fiftli century, the course of 
events, as vro have already seen, invariably teiuled in 
this direeticni, and insured to the cl(M-gy a dominion 
which no other nation would liave tolerated. I1ic 
minds of the pc'ople beiiu^ thus pre]>ar(Ml, the people 
themselves 'looked on in silence at what it would have 
been impious to oppose; for, as a Sj)anish historian 
observes, every pro])osition was deemed liertdieal which 
teiKh'<l to lessen the amount, or even to check the 
growth of tliat enormous wealth which was now i)os- 
sessed hy the SjKUiish Church.®*^ 

Il(»w natural all this was, appears also from another 
fact of (‘onsi(icral>lo interest. Jn Europe gonerally, the 
seventeenth century was distinguished hy tli(‘ rise of a 
sc'culir litt'rature in which e(tclesiasti(‘al tlieories were 
disregarded ; the most influential writers, such as Ihicon 
and l)('seartes, being laymen, rather hostih' to tin* Churcih 
than frii'iidly to it, and composing their works with views 
purely tempnral. But in Spain, no change' of this sort 
occurred. In that country, the Church retained lier 

convents in HI7a, \Nhcn the rJI^ of the country wns steop* ^ in poverty, see 
a letttr July 2.'*, IfJTf), in hWntnof/^ Hthttiitn tip yt»}ftttj<i 

d* Ly«iii, niaa, vn|. ii. p. i.**!. Hut the earliest evi<h*iice I have met 
witii is in a letter, wriJten iii n»o.a, to IViiiee Ileiiry of Kn>rla»Hi, hy Sir Charles 
Coniuallis, the Kii;;lisli ainhassacior at .Madrid. “The furniture of their 
clmrehes here, a?id the riehes and lu.Mtrc of tJieir sepulchures made in every 
iiionasterio Ohe j^t-tieral povtirtye of this kinj^dome considered), are almost 
incredil'le. 'I’lie laity of thi.s nation may say witli Pavydo (thou^li in 
another sense), ‘ Zelus domus tiue coinedit me for, a‘'Suredly, tlie riches of 
the TeiJip(*mll liath in a manner all fallen into the m»»uilies and devonriii^^ 
throates of the Spiritual.” Wuiwood'^ Mewuritdn of (f KOtti’y vol. iii. 

p. n>, London, 172r>, folio. 

“Deux millions de ducats, que le clei'Ko possedait sons Ic rogue do 
Charles V, etaieut re[>utes coniine un revenu exorhitant ; et, un demi- 
Eic<’le pln‘< tard, lorsqne ces revenns s'elevaient il huit millions, on qiialihait 
d'heretiijne, tonte proposition teiiduiite a operer qnelijue modification dans 
lenr accroisserrieiit, " AW/z/z/vv, Movarchk J^Jantit fault' ^ vol. ii. ]>. lO. 

In a work on Spanis:h literature widen was puhlisluMi aljout seventy 
years ago, and vhi(!h,at the time of its appcanince, ma<le consi<lcrahle noise, 
this peculiarity is frankly admitted, but is deemed rallier an hoiniur to 
Spain than otherwise, inasmuch us that country, we are told, has produced 
pldh»soj)hers who have gone inucli deeper into things than Ikicon, Descartes, 
and Newton, who, no doubt, were clever men, hut were nowise comparahle 
to the great thinkers of the Peninsula. Such assertions, proceeding, not from 
some ignorant despiserof physical science, who contemns what he has never 
been at the pains to study, hut from a really alile and, in some respects. 
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hold ovor the highest as well as over the lowest intellects. 
Snell was the pressure of public opinion, that authors of 
every grade wore proud to count themselves members of 
the, (‘celi'siastical profession, the interests of which they 
advoi;ated Avith a zcail Avorthy of the Dark Ages. Cer- 
vanb's, three years before, his diiath, became a Franciscan 
monk.*’*^ Tjope de Vega Avas a pi’iest ; he Avas an otficer 
of the Impiisition ; and in 1623 he assisted at an auto 
da fe, in Avhich, amid an immense concourse of peeple, a 
heretic; was burned outside the gate of Alcala at Madrid.®® 
jMorc'to, one of the three greatest dramatists Spain has 
produced, assumed the monastic habit during the last 
twelve; yc'urs of his life.^®** iVIontalA'an, whose plaA's are 
still remembered, Avas a priest, and held office i^ the 
Incpusition.*®! Tarrega, Mira cie Mescua, and Tirso de 

cf^mipctcnt jufljrc, are important for the history of opinion ; and as the book 
is not vory common, I will jrive two or three extracts. “ Cunfitsan loa 
Franceses con in^enuidad quo Descants fue uii iiovelista; y con todo eso 
quieren liacerle pasar por el promotor do la filosofia eii Kuri»pa, como si ?u 
filosofia se de.s<im*iase mucho de la quo dominaha on las sodas de la anti- 
g^iu'dadj Sii tratado ‘ Del metodo’ es nada^en comparaeion de 1 m«« lihros 
‘ De la coriMipcion de las artes’ de Juan Luis Vivos, quo le autecedid huen 
niimero de ano.s.” Orticion }>or n JAU'i'ffrio 

fior />. J. I*. I'onur, !Madiid, Itmi, p. xi. “ No hemos tenid'» en los 
tfecto*« un (’artosio, no uii \euton : denmylode harato : pero hemo-j tenido 
jusii->imos letiisladcji’es y excelentes lild-ofo.*? priieticos, (pie han preferido el 
inefalile •rusto detrabajaren heiieticio de la huiiuiiiidad a la ooiosa ocupacioii 
de editiear miimlos inia"inarin> eii la soledad y silencio de uu pabiiiete.” 
p. lii. “ Na<la se disputaha en Kspaha.” p. (U. At p. l-l.*? a compari«on 
lietuien JJaeoii and Vives ; and the final decisuni, p. lifl. that Vives enjoys 
“ una ^loriosa sui)erioridad sobre todos los sahios de todos lo.*^ sigk>>.” 

The final profession was not made till DIDi ; but he began to wear 
the clothes in D)i:3. “Tal era su siluaeimi el Mthado s-anto '1 de abril*' [KJKJj 
“ quo por iio poder salir de su casa liuhieroti de darle eii vlla la -proftsion do 
la venerahlij (yrdeii tercera de Sau Francisco, cuyo hahito hahia tuinado en 
Alcala, el dia 2 de julio de IdK}.*’ .V/rfO'/v/f f 'ulo th p. eii., 

preli.xed to Dnii (Juijott,, Barcelona, LS>!f. K\en in 1(50!), sa\s Navarrete 
(p. l.\ii.), “ Se ha creido quo entt>nce> s** incorpoid tamhieii l'er\anKs, 
como lo hizo Lope de Vega, en la cimgregacion del oratorio del C’ahallero 
de Gracia, mientras que sn muger y su hermana dona Andrea se dedicabau 
A, semejantes ejercicios de piedad en la veiieiable orden tercera de Sau 
Francisco, cuyo habito recibioron en 8 de junio del niisnio ai'n).*’ 

Tickiwr's Ifistorif of Spanish JAteraturey vol. ii. pp. 125, 12(1, 137, 
147, 148. 

Md. vol. ii. p. 374. Bioqraphie CnirersdJe, vol. xxx. pp. 149, 150. 

Ticknor's History of Spanish Literature^ vol. ii. pp. 27C, 327. 

VOL. 11, E 
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jVIoliiia, were all successful writers for tlie staj^o, and 
were all elergymeiiJ^^' Solis, the (•ek‘bi*at(Hl liist<»riau 
of Mi'xico, w'as also a clergy man. Sandoval, whom 
Philip HI. appointed historiograpluT, and who is th(5 
principal authoritj’ for the reign of (diaries V., was at 
tirst a llenedictino monk, afterwards lu'came l)isho[) of 
Tny, and Jntrrsiill, was rais(»d to tJie sor of J*ninp(^hinuJ^^'' 
Davila, the hiograplna* of Philip III., was a. prit'sld'^’’^ 
IVrariapa was a Ji\'^uit and Minana, wlio contiini( <l Ids 
History, was superior of a ooiivi'iit in Valencia. Mar- 
tin C^irrillt) was a juriseonsnli as well as an historian, 
but, not satisiied with his double' em])loym(ait, lie too em- 
teri'tl tiu' (’Iiuvfli, ami beemne <‘anon of Saragossa.'"'^ Anlo- 
Tuo, th(' mo^t h'arned bililiographer Sj>ain e^ver possesM'd, 
was a canon of Seville.^"^-^* Graeian, whose^ [>ros(^ works 
have btH'ii much ri'ud, and who was form(‘rl^ dei'ined 
a gr<.‘at writea*, was a Ji'suilJ^'* Among the poi'ts, the 
same' tt'udcaicy Avas ('xhibite'd. I^araviciuo was for six- 
te'em y(‘ars a ])(»])nlai’ ]»reacher at tlu' courts of Philip 111. 
and Philip Zaimwa was a monk.‘^' Arge'iisola 

was a canon of Sarago*s>a,^^'* (Jongora was a jiriest;*^^ 
and llioja re(*i‘ivi*d a high post in the Impusitiond^^' 


’ ■ T>rl-,.nr^ vol. ii. p. 

‘‘3 •>!’ Sti>>iii<u L i'(\ vol. i. p. .AiiA. tlic 

host :i(‘C‘*»iniC tliMf <iivc‘n hy liis bioirnipiicr, who us‘'iiri*‘< us of twi> hicrs ; 
tiitiT h‘* vimI la< or<l«*ucs sat/nulas. " tuul tluit ho was “ ilcV(»tL 

siiuo do Maria .-.aiU iciiiia.” Vi-ht SuI'k^ p. 15, protixocl to Jlistorot 

tit’ /'/ f 'nj/fj >t t I Af.J odit. Paris, Is 11. 


P- 


J}) I tilrf 

“ Sa<:oni'>t<- Noy.*’ 
S>15. 


vol. \I. p. all). 

/I t iftirio tlr fit 


Vida dt‘ Ff fijH^ Tt ro ntf lib. ii. 


fii'itfriifif'i.- f vol. XKvii. p. 42. 

*’'■ [fnd. vol. \\i\. p. SO, 

/hid. v<»l. vii. {». 211), 

/hid, vol. ii p. lilia. 

Ti'd-nur.-^ J/iHorif of Spanish Liti>rtttvn\ vol. iii. p. 177. 

»>» /hid, vol. ii. p. 41)1, vol. iii. pp. 117, 118. 

Si'tinondVn /jitf^rotare of t/iK tSuof/t of /'Jarope^ vol. ii. p, 3 IS, London, 


1840. 


in «< P(j|.Q en fin murio I)«>n Andres Miirtinez, ysncediolc en la Canonj?ia 
niiestro Hartholoine.” /'t'UicHr, fCit^apo de nna /hUiot/ieca^ Madrid, 17.78, 
4to, p. f)4. This was the younger Argensola. 

*•* Tic/cnoFu I/iatory of Spanish Literature^ vol. ii. p. 48f>. 

UA “ Occupied a high place iu the Inquisition.” TLc/cmr^ vol. ii. p. 507. 


V,. 
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Calderon was chaplain to Philip IV.;”® and so fanatical 
arc tho sentiments wliich tanii.sh his brilliant genius, 
that he has been termed the poet of the Inquisition.”' 
Ilis love for the Church was a passion, and he scrupled 
at nothing which could advance its interests. In Spain, 
such feelings ivere natural ; though to other nations they 
S(wm so strange, that an eminent critic has declared that 
it is hardly possible to read his iv'orks without indigna- 
tion.”® If this be so, tho indignation should be extended 
to nearly all his contcmpoinry countrymen, great or 
small. There was hardly a Spaniard of that ])eriod, who 
did not entertain similar sentiments. Even "VTllaviciosa, 
author of one of the very best mock-heroic poems Spain 
has produced, was not only an officer in the Inquisition, 
hut, in his last will, he sti’ongly urged upon his family 
and all his desciendants, that they too should, if possible, 
ontor tho service of that noble institution, taking what- 
ever place in it ihey could obtain, since all its offices 
were', ho said, worthy of veiuTation.”® In such a state 


los ordres, et olitiiit im caiionicat.” Bwnrtfphie Fnlr. vol. xxxviii. 

p. 120. 

In 1003, Pliilip IV. ‘Me honro con otra Capellania dc honor en su 
real Papilla.” de (’nhU rony p. iv., prefixed to Conn dins de CnUkroiij 
edit. Kcil, IjcipsKpic, 1S27. 

“ Caldoron is, in fact, the true poet of tlie Incpiisition. Animated by 
a religious fcvling, whicli is too visible in all his pieces, he inspires me only 
'with horror for the faith ^>liich he pmfesses.” Sisumndi's Lif^rniurt' of the 
tSoitf/i of I’inropr, \\)l. ii. j). 37J). Ctunpare on tfo' Sunnish Drninn^ 

pp. 170-171). 

Salfi says, “ Calderon de la Barca excite encore plus line sorte d'in- 
dignation, malgrd sou genie drainatitpie, qui le niit au-dessus de Veg;i, son 
predecesseur. Kn Usant ses draines sans prevention, v^ms diriez t[u’il a 
vonln faire servir son talent uniipiement a confirmer les preiiiae> et los su- 
perstitions Ics plus ridicules de sa nation.” Oin<fOf rdy JlUudiy lAUimire 
d'lttdie, vol. xii. p. 41)9, Paris, 1S3I. 

119 <« Phitn) en cl ano de 1022 a ser Udntor dd- Ctnisejo de ht (it nend Lvpti- 
sicmiy cuyo einpleo sirvio y dosempeho con todo Iionor muchos anos.” And 
he declared, “ en esta clausula de sii Testauiento : ‘ Y por quanto yo y mis 
licrmanos y toda nucstra finnilia nos homos sustoiitado, antori/ado y piiesto 
eu estado con las honras y inerccdes, quo nos ha heclio el santo Oticio de la 
Inquisicion, a quieii hernos servido como nuestros antepassados ; encargo 
afectuosissimamento a todos mis sucessores Ic scan para siempre los mas 
respetuosos servidores y criados, viviendo en ocnpacion do su stinto ser- 
vicio, procurando adelantai*so y sehalarse en 61, quanto les fuoi'o possible, 
en qualquicra dc sus ministerios ; pucs todos sou tan dignos de estimacion 
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of society, awy thing approjK^liing to a S('cu1ar or scientitic, 
spirit, was, of course, impossible. Kverv oiu' b(‘li('V(‘<l ; 
no one iiupiired. Among the bidtor classes, all W(‘r(' (‘ii- 
gagetl ill war or theology, ami most wcm’C' o(*cnpi('(l with 
both. Those who madi' literature a }>rofession, minishac'dj 
as professional men too often do, to the prevailing pre- 
judi{*e. Whatever coiumuMl the Chureh was tr(‘alc‘d 
not only Avith respect, but Avith timid veneration. Skill 
and industry Avorlhy t)fa far bi'ttta* rans<\ AV('re ('X])en(h‘d 
in eidogi/ing<‘very folly Avhi *h superstition had in\ent(*d. 
The more (‘riud and pn‘p(KNternus a (*ustom Avas, tln^ 
gre:d(a' the number of pi'rsons avIio Avrote in its tavonr, 
albeit no oiu' had ventured to a<sail it. The <[naiili<y of 
Spanish Avorks to ])ro^e the m'ce^sity of n^Iigious ])t*rs('- 
eution is inealeulable ; and this took phuM' in a eouiilry 
Avliere not one man in a thousand doubted the pro[/ri(‘ly 
of burning heretics. As to mira(*l('s, Avliieh form the other 
capital resoun'o of theologians, IIht, in the s(‘V(‘iib‘en1h 
cmitury, AA'en' cunsltmtly happmiiiig, and as crin^tantly 
heiiig recorded. All litiTary num av(T(' anxious say 
sometliing (Ui tlial iin[)<>rtant snbjt'et. Saints, too, Ixa’iig 
in gn^at re})ute, their biograj)lii(‘S Avcae Avrittcn in ]n*o- 
fusion, and with an in<lifhT<mee to truth Avhi(*h nsnally 
clnmicterizes that specie's of composition. ^\ itli tlu^sv' 
and kiiidnxl to])ics, the mind of Sjunii Avas ehi(*tly ^^ll^ie(1. 
Monastf'ries, nnniieii(‘s, religions orders, and cathedrals 
receiv(Ml c(inal alt(*ntion, and huge books w(‘i‘(‘ Avialtim 
about th('m, in ord(‘r that (wery jiarticular might b(^ pre- 
seiwed. JiKh*ed, it often bai>jH‘ned that a single cfaniad, 
or a singh^ oathedrid, Avonld luivo mon^ tlian one his- 
torian; each seeking to distance his immediate' comj»e- 
titor, and all striving wlii(;h (!Ould do most to liononr the 
Church and to n})liold the iiitercists of Avliioh the Cliurcli 
Avas the guard iau.^*'^'^ 

y veneincion.' ” La .\fv if /uert^ por VifffnnfUfiSff^ Prologo, pp. x.-xii., edit, 
^Madrid, 1777. 

\‘io Hardly ii -convent or a saint of any note \\i Spain, during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth (X*nt!iries, failed of esj)eeial coiinnenioiatioii ; and 
each of tlie religious orders and great cathedrals had at least one historian, 
and most of them several. The number of books on Spanish ecclesiastical 
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Such W!is the propon(l(!ranc(! of the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and sxich was the lioiuagc paid to ecclesiastical 
iiit(!rests by the Spaniards during the S(!venteenth cen- 
tury.’-* Tliey did every thing to streiigthiin the Church 
in that v(!ry ago whcui otluir nations first set themselves 
in ('arncst to AV(;ak('n it. This unhapjjy peculiarity was 
undoubtedly tiie effect of preceding events; Imt it was 
file imiuefliate cause of fin; decline of SiKiiii, since, Avhat- 
(!ver may have been the case in former pc-riods, it is cer- 
tain that, in modern times, tlie jmesperity of nations 
(lepc'iids on principles to which the clergy, as a body, 
are invariably Oj)posed. Under Thilip III. they gained 
an imnn'iisc! accession of strength; and in that very reign 
IIk'V signalized this new c])Oc]i of their jKjwer by obtain- 
ing, witli circumstanct's of horrible barbarity, the expul- 
sion of the whol(! Moorish nation. This was an act so 
atrocious in itself,*" and so tcriiblc in its coirsequeiiccs, 
tliat some writers liave ascribed to it alone, the subse- 
(pieiit ruin of Spain; forgetting that otlier causes, far 


lii^tory t]u‘r(‘foro, cue tluit iiiny well he cnlletl enormous.” 
n of' Sjntiti 'h vol. iii. |>. Klii. Konicr assures us, somewhat 

lift'd Irx.slvj (if what no out* cmt d<iul>tft], iliat L‘.>»riidi>ts sajir.idos jamas 
thtcjn ori'ii on K<|iana.” /’</•/<..•, .{[>• I .Madr'nl, p. 141. 

In Ihiwtdl fioia Ma.lrid : Such is the ivvcre nee they 

hfar t<» till* chiiirh here, aiui >•» liolv a conevit tlicv have (»f all ecclesiastics, 
that tin* <:freatest Dvui in Spain will tiviiihle to ulFer the meanest of thum 
any nulrat^o' or allVont." // edit. London, i7o4, p. “The 

rfverfiice they ^how to the lioly fiinetioii of the church is Avonderfiil ; 
rnncfs and (Queens will not diMlain to ki.ss a t'apnchin’s sleeve, or the siir- 
jilice of a ” . , . “ Tlu re are no such see[Uies ami cavillers there, as 

in otlier plaei"<.” p. In Kird), another oh>erver writes : “ Kn K<p:iiine 

les UeliiriiMix sonfc les inaitn'S, et l einptu'tent j’ur tout oil iN se trouvent.” 
} oi/it<f(’s ftufa rn tfirer.'i Tvinjis t Amsterdam, •17tni, p. 'do. .Vnd, to 
(piote one more authority, ih(‘ followiiiif juctnre is uiven of Spain-h society 
in the rei^^n of Philip IV. : N«» liahia faniilia con ipiieii no estiivieraii 

enlniiieailo^ los frailes p(»r ami‘'tad 6 parentesco ; ui easa 4110 les cerram sus 
pnertas ; ni couversacion eii (pie no si* les eediera la palahra ; ni niesa eu que 
nose les ohliqani a oenpar la primer.i sill.i; ni resolucion irrave entre ricos 
(7 pohres (pie se adoptara sin su coiisejo ; y si no tomahaii parte eii ellas, 
his satistaeciones doinesticas no eraii caliales.” A'/o, HiMorui lunuido de 
Ctrfos / / /., vol. i. p. Dl. 

“ Le eardinal de Richelicui, qui iVetoit pas tres susceptible de pitie, 
Pappelle ‘ le plus hardi et le plus barharo conseil dont riiistoire de tons les 
siiieles pivci^dens fasso meiitiun. ’ ” iSittmo/tdi, Ilistvire dt\^ FrancaiSy vol. xxii. 
p. Kid, Paris, I83i). 
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more potent, were also at work, and that tliis stupendous 
crime coidd never have been perpi^t rated, c'xeept in a 
country which, being long accustoiinxl to ri'gard lierosy 
as the most heinous of all olb'iuios, was ready, at any 
cost, to purge the land and to fn^e itself from men whoso 
mere presence was regarded as an insult to the Christian 
faith. 

After the reduction, late in the tifte(*nth century, of 
the last ^Mohaniniedan kingdom in S])ain, tin* great object 
of the Spaniards btH*ame to (*oiiV(U*t those w'hom tluw liad 
conquerrdJ-”' TIu'V bi'li(‘ved tlmt tlie future w(iHare (►fa 
whole ]KM»]de was at slake ; and tinding that tlu‘ exhorta- 
tions of llu‘ir I'hagv had no (‘tfect, tiny Iiad r('(‘C)urs(» to 
other nu'ans, and pcrsecuttal the num tluy W(‘r(' unabh' to 
persuade. J»v torturing sonu*, by bui*ning otlu'rs, and by 
threat( ning all, they at liaigth suecei'utMl ; and W(‘c v as- 
sured that, after the y(‘ai* lo'Jb, tluMU' was no Mohamnu'daii 
in Spain, who had not bia ii (‘onverttal to ChriNt ianity.‘ 
Immense numluu's (d‘th('m W(T(‘ baptixial by fore(‘ ; but 
luMUg ba]di/o<l, it was ludd that tluy b(dong<‘«l to the 
(.‘hurch. and wer(‘ annaiubh* to lua* disciplined''^ That dis- 


1.1 porquo lus Uevt'S tjiKTifiido. nuc cn ttxlocl Uoiijo fticsi n ( ’brl'-tiaiins, 
Liiitiiarou ;i nr.ii XiiiuMu-/, ipif file Ar/<>l»i>p(> (1»‘ Toli'tlo i ( 'ardt'iial, 

j»ai’a (jUc lt>a ])^,■^^ua(liv^t^ Mas fllos, <liira, pritina/., iiur\aiMtiitu 

C'/inpiUtiuia, e>oi viri « <1 fA* ( i rii .mJ’t lii.u / /- 

/'/>< //. Mn-t'- Val«.‘iK-ia, I77e, 4»o, p. In. 'I’lui autlioj' nf t’his 

]>ook WHS I'orj* o:ii-! v iii tlic et-iioir\, ai (Juiiiufla, wlirru liu for 

a cMtiisiilcraMr poriml. 

“L'aiino'i \it dune (li<[»arail re »lans tout«*s Ic^ p:irrifS rli* I’l’sp.'iLnie 

Ic-s sii.nies c^ctciieur.- ilo rislaini-iiu*.’’ i'irvtti rt ^ iliytoir^' >lf < iV 

l^an>, |sai, ^ol. ii ]». i!:in. M. Lafiiente tit /:,’./>'///</, \ol. x. ]). i:ii!) 

Kiys of loOii, that out oik por priiMora voz al (‘silio aonclio no 

cpiodfi uii solo on Kj-]»aiia esterioriiK'iiie dienieiiho a MalKmia:” 

V)Ut ill vol. xi. p, 447, lu; iliar, in 1.721, “xolvieron iiiDicdiaiaineiite ii 
hus ritob y ccrciuonias innslimica.s.’' A> IM. do Cinviurt was wi'll ae((iiaintod 
wirl) idl the niaturials used by AI. Lafueiite, aial i^, inoreovcr, a imieh inoro 
critical writer, it seems likely tiiat his stateiiieiit is the correct one. 

“ Ces iiialhcnreux anraient tons ete extermines, s’ils n'avaient consenti 


des Chretiens. L’armee de.s germaiios se re[>andit cMisnite dans le j)ay.s 
cnvironnaiit, saccageant d’abord, haptisant aprea.^’ Circourtt Uistoire </es 
Araben d'^siMf/ne^ vol. ii. p. 175. See also p. 202. 
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ciplinc was administered by the Inquisition, which, during 
the rest of the sixteenth century, subjected these new 
Cliiustians, or Moriscoes, as they were now called,^-'" to 
the most barbarous treatment. The genuineness of their 
forced conversion Avas doubted ; it tlierofore became the 
businciss of the Church to inquire into their sincerity.^^’’ 
I'he civil govt rnment hint its aid; and among otlier cnact- 
nu'nfs, an edict Avas issued by I’liilip JI. in 1500, ordering 
the Moriseocs to abandon evary thing Avhich by the slight- 
est ])ossibiIity could remind them of their former religion. 
I'liey Avere conimandod, under severe penalties, to l(!arn 
Sl)anish, and to give up all their Arabic books. They 
Avere forbidden to I’c.'ad their native language, or to wi’ite 
it, 01 - evc'ii to S 2 )eak it in their oaaui houses. Their cere- 
monies and their very games Averc strictly ijrohibited. 
I'lmy Avero to indulge in no amusements Avhich had been 
l)ractis(;d by their fathers; neither Averc they to wear such 
clothes as they had been accustomed to. Their Avomen 
Avere to go unvcdled; and as bathing Avas a heathenish 
custom, all ])ublic baths Averc to be destroyed, and even 
all batlis in 2)ri\'ato houses.^-'^ 

That was their goueml name ; but, in Aragon, they were termed 
Honiiidizos,’ on leiitruago insultante.*’ ConJiuion los MorU'os 

r/f ^ladrid. In’)?, ]). '2(k 

“ Kucibioron ol Sacniiiiciito por comodidad, no de voluntad, vaM cncu- 
brian todt) lo po.'isihk* ol viuir y morir on la socta do *Mahonia, siondo inticlos 
apostata.^.” Vdinhrhnmm* Fifil-v liJ. “ Ponjue la Iiiquisicion 

los emnonzd a ajirotar mas do lu urdinario.” 0** a 

]). :ii\ INnior miovo ouidadu i diligoncia cii dosoiibrir los motivos dosios 
hoiulavs.” p. 2(5. And }ot this vory writer has tho iinpudonce to declaim 
against Muhaniniedanism as a cruel religion. Cruel i ahumiiiahle religion 
aplaoar a Dios eoii vida i saiigre iiioceuto !*’ pp. lt»7, 

Vandorhaninien (/V/Z/zr’ p. 12, ^ladrid, D'32’) merely tells 

us that ‘^Tor oodula el aiio sesrnta y seis les mamUv dexassen el habito, 
lougiia y costuiiibres do ^[oros, y fuessen Christianos y lo parocies?on.” Itut 
the exact provisions were, dentro de ties afuns aprendiesen lt»> inoriscos 

d. hablar la longua eastellana, y de alii adolante ninguiio pudiese liahlar, leer 
ni oscribir arabigo on publico ni on socroto : ipie todos los contratos ijuo se 
hicioseu on avabigo fiioson iiulos; quo todos los libros asi oscritos los llevasou 
on tcrmiiu) do treinta dias al presidente do la andiencia doCranada paratpie 
h)8 mandaso oxainiiiar, doirolviondosolos aqiiellos quo iu» ofrcciomn iuooii- 
venionte para cjue los pudioson guardar solo dui*anto los tro.s anos : quo no se 
liicioraii do mievo marlotas, almahifas, calzas ui otra suerte de vestidos de los 
cpio so iisaban ou tiompos de inorus ; quo durante este tiempo, las mujeres 
vestidas a la morisca llevariau la cara descubierta ; quo no usaseu do las 
cei'onionias ni de los regoeijos moros on las bodas, siiio coiifonuc al uso de la 
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By these and similar measures, these uTili;i]>i)y 
people wore at lenj^th {goaded into rebellion; and in L'iihS 
they took the desperate step of measurint>* lln'ir forec'. 
against that of the whole Spanish monareliy. ddn' n‘sult 
could hardly be doubt ( mI ; but the M(a’isc<)(‘s, inaddrned 
by their suiterings, and lighting for lludr all, protra(d(*d 
the eoutt'st till lo71, when tin' insurn-etion was liiially 
put do\vud’’*‘ r»y this unsu<‘(‘essful <‘lf')rl, they wtan' 
greatly reduei'd in nnmlH'rs and in strength; and, during 
the remaining lw(nity-seven years (>rth(‘ i ta'gn (»!' Jliilip 1 1. 
we hear e<unparativtdy litth‘ of tlunn. N(>t withstanding 
an oeea^'iniial outbn'ak, tlu' old aniinositi(">i wcnc' suhsid- 
ing, and in tlie r^*;ir'^(' of lime would prol)ably havr dis- 
appi'Uivd. At all events, there \\a'> no pi'eten('(‘ for vinhmet* 
on the ]un*t of the S])aniarrls, ^in(*e it wa< ab>ni‘d to sup- 
]io<e that the Mori<;e(>e<, ^\('aken(Ml in ^ \(‘ry way, lio’nhled, 
ln’<»k(‘ii, and seattered llirougli the kingdom, eoohl, (‘\(‘n 
if tlu'V desirc'd it, elleet any tiling against the r<‘.-onr(‘i‘s 
of the (‘X<‘euti\(» government. 

Ihit, after tlie dt'atli of Philip II., tliat i/ioveimait 

Snut.'t M;wliv I l;i< piW'i'tas <]t‘ (Msms cn l.’ilfs ili:!", y taiM- 

l-itn vii Ii.' li. a i, M ' liaci'-mi'* /.untMas ni i« } la> insiruiiH iieo ni 
ranOiirs uninjiK' ip* fii til"'- C'»'-as I'oiiti in-iu ii Ki ri'l j,ioii 

CJ Ai' Jom m ft ,< pi*. :n, wImk* mOhm' p:ii-- 

uill lit* tumnl, \Nincli "ImuM In* r«iiii)':ivc(l \Nilii ^ o'f't-n'f, </’- 
J/'f'.i'. A'st 'f‘/, \'il ii, pp. 'J'''.), 1.';'.} p;;i. 

'"(iiiif ..f tf,<* oT'ii*!’ stf[is whieli unr tak"!ij lit-ffU'O to atlr* ut llir 

Moi'i^coi ai’i* viiU!ii<'fa;<*a lu .Vi o// .V Ih'f’.itj tj I*ftil(/t f Ly \oI. 111. p. !«». 
an'i Ill t/a* r'-i’.zn '*1 eii.u tin-!** urn* many ari'« «it l(M'al 

tvrairiV Uio jr* U'aal Ui'^luiiaii. Him* ol tln-m on ili« pari ot Ow 

Vii^Vop of e.na ^^o\l!l <p\‘itiii'j. '■‘On U; \it poii.'--.vv I imo’niauia* ’m-.- 

(|U'ii taie- iii'-'-r U- I'oiumr-' ft lo- ol»ll;:‘*r u i VW r l'*uvs ono).-.. pour mi I'aiia* 
<ii-\iara'ur«j U— tiaf* ' tin hfii’.if, fO'-inoiuim' inniViM'il’ dout il alilima iiit 
Vx'.-u^f, fw rai'on <pv«* Avalirs l\ivaiwiil iiit rotluii Ctrt'ff'rf, /his- 

ton't a. .V Ovw// , il lAjinijnt ^ Yo\. li. p, 

Jfs coM<'lmliij;X r-i-om*, ill .Mart-li l.'iTl, is s);ilfnllv ilfjiiriril in /^--.v. 
//i.'/'-'y/’V oj ill., ^oL iii. })p. 1 1''-17)1. Tin- ^plMidai (.iiiir.i JO <>1 tloj 

Mori-encs i ■ atlr-.'-tiai liv ,^I••n<io/a in his nMitcmporaiy hisioiv of t,.o war; 
tmt, in naiTUtiii;.^ tin* liornhlf mitra:^ •'» whi«:h tlmy timioiilitMiU (.•omnnto <1, 
lie makes no allowance for tlie Imig'Contimird ami in.-ullcrahh* piovoeai miis 
winch they had received from the Spnni>h Oiiriv lans. What lie m<*ntions 
(if one of the battler* is ciinoM'', and I do not reim.-inhcr to have ^eeii it elst*- 
where recorded. “ Fue portiado por ainhas jiurtes el coinh.ite hasia \eiiir a 
la.s espadas, de qiie los Moros .se aprovechaii ineiios i(iio noroiro>,, por lener 
las soyas lui filo i no herir i-IIos de jjiinta.” Mt'tido jiy O'uerra dv Oratiudit, 
edit. 4to, Valeucia, 1770, p, i(i8. 
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wliich I liavc just described, and which, contrary to 
tlie course ofaftairs in other nations, secured to the Spanish 
ch‘rf>y in the seventeenth century, more' ])ower than they 
liad possessed in the sixtet'iith. The consequences of this 
AV'cMf! immediately a]»|)aroul. Tlie clerfjy did not think 
that tlie st('ps taken by I’Jiilip IJ. against the iMori'Coes 
wei’(i sutticiently decisive ; and even during his lifetime 
th(!y looked hu’ward to a new reign, in M'hich the.-e Chris- 
tians of doubtful sincerity sliould be either destroyed or 
driven from Spain.'"** While he was on the throne, the 
prutleheo of tlie government restrained in some degree 
th(‘ eagenness of the Church ; and the king, following the 
advice of his ablest ministers, refused to adopt the measures 
to which he was urgcid, and to which his own disposition 
jiromjited him.'"'" JJut, under his successor, the clergy, as 

All instance this was CKhUiitcd in l.’iTS, on the very day in wliich 
]']jili[> III. was Inini. Preilicun«l«» eii uii Injrar do todn dc ^loriscos, 

Hamath) llicla, o Torrellas, un reliuio.su, liaiiiido Var^ras, ul ini.*ini-) dia, q’le 
idu’io sn .Mai^fstatl, viendo el |k»c«) fnito, qiie hacia otai sti.s Pennmie", dixo, 
eMni<i ell Proft cia, a atjuella geiite lehelde: Ihies nt) qiit'rei> desjiedir dc 
vtte-siros prcliMS esta infernal st eta, .sihetl, qtie ha iiacith) tn Castilla vn Prin- 
fijH* tjte* (i> hade echar de K-paha.*’ ^ /Ac/<o.<f IIL^ 

in JA /;/o/’c/.v, Afadrid, 1 72i5, p. ami nearly ilieh.ime wnnl** in./df/c.'/*, 

i' tlr Iti'i JAt/’i vfviN', p. (Jti. Mr. Prescott, in liis I [ 

v<il. iii. ]». I.7.), (piutes a AN. letter fi«»ni Nmi John of Au'inato Pin. ip IT., 
^\ruten ill and htaiim: that the .'*^pani.Nh monks were upeiih j.VLaeiiimf 

:\'r.iin-r the h-nieiicv witli ^\hk■h the kinj treated the A^ln^o>•e^. ‘‘l^reiU- 
eamlo eii los pulpitns pnhlicameiite cnira la heiiignidatl y clemencia (pie 
\ . AI. ha m.'imiafio n>«ar coii e.^ta geiite.*’ 

Iii a rereiil i\ork of considerahle authority, it is denied that I’ltilip II. 
enterraiiied the desire ofexpellinj tite 'Nh'n.'e<»es. PI caiac.er au^^( I’c y la 
se\eridatl de PeHpe II. retliindah.m eii favr do Ioh in ri^eo'S, j«urq*:e no 
daha i»itlo^ a las insliuaciones tie al^^um ? peVM»iiajes tpie t»c»»y-irtT*aii la e\pul- 
si'»n ironeral coino uuicu reinetUo elicaz para loa (pie ofueia al \ui3 

atpiella de>veuturatla v:r/.a. Acababmf’ .Aonarca do tt»ear los iri>tes 
tados tie una einii^racitui |>o»' lus f\ine-ias cu\if.eeueneias "tie la tU"ipnhLiciou 
del re/no giviiiadio'?, j pivfcn.i eoiitimiar eii la •h hi r- ■(»'{"{"{> /?, pro- 

cnmiuh* lio inivvo l:i oiiscniuizu (/e cunvcivu'^,” 

J/ori.'i''o.'f, Afadrid, ISIT, p. o.'i. I>ut, t<> s.iy nof/n’ng o/'r/u* f!n't f.'.'af /s’ 

coinrary to all we know t>f tlie eharaclei* of Piiilipj we liave, on :iie «>iher ‘'ide 
of till' tine^tioii, the testimony t»f Aivhhi.vhop Kihera, who had <*fcen eomimi- 
nicated with the king on the subject, ami Avhu distinctly states that Philip 
desired the e.vpulsioii t»f the AKuu-s fnaii Spain. K1 lu char lu^ Alorosdeste. 
Ileyno, ha sidt) ctisa iiiuy desseada, y procunida por los Uo\ t‘s I'redeccssorea 
del K«‘y niiostro Sehtir, auiupie no cKccniada. ' . , . Kl Hoy J\m Felipe 
Segumlo, niiestro Sei'io^*, despues de siiceder en ostos Reyim.s, tf/ro tV Dtisino 
ihssfo ; y ussi maiido, tpie se jmitassL'ii los Prelados dcste Ko>no pam buscar 
reiiiedio el iiho de loUtS; sieutio Aryobispo desta Aletropoliel Heveroiidissimo 
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we have already seen, gained fresh streiii^tli, and they soon 
felt themselves suHieieiitly powerful to bei^iu sinotlua* ami 
filial crusade against the miserable remains of I lu' ]\Lo()i*isli 
nation 

The Archbishop of Vahmeia was tlu' first to tak<' tlu^ 
field. Ill 1002, this eminent jnvlate jnosented a nn'inorial 
to Philip in. against the ^Ioris(*oes ; and linding tliat liis 
views were cordially supportoil by the clergy, an<l not 
discouraged by the crown, he follow('(l nj) tlu‘ blow by 
another liiemorial liaving the same ohjectJ'** l'h(‘ Arcli- 
bisliop, who spoke as one ha\ iiigautliority, and wlio from 
his rank and ])o>ilion was a natural reprevSiaitative ol'tho 


Poll UoniUiMio do liluazu>, llizioron-io cn atiiu'lla .hiiita alL'iinrH (^•ll‘^ti- 
tucaiiiv*' <lo c- ■Ji'-ivleraeion, Vi^lo ijuo no a}trM\i*t*h:ihan, in:in'io fl :in«i 
Hue se otra .Junta, . /< ’ >t'I. i/-,,- uruulinios tainl»ir'i al.^nniH 

liUfvas ('..ii'-tiluciums. Y o»n>t,iiulM a MuiiO'-tail ‘[uc no cian fastmtos 
la's ililiirvnoias ]>a.>>a(la<, y «jno >ioin|»ro pcr‘-ovoval>an on sn lionjia. io 

do inaiHlarl'v** hoolufr di-l llovno, d |»«»r lo nuMu>N in*'torlo‘< don( ro do la in i ra.” 

,, 17'/'^ 7. iioin.i, n«>, pp, dia, ti'C. 'riii*. iniporr-Mit 

pa<''iuo is dooi^iM- a> tu tlio roal ^o»•li^,^r'^ of nuloss i\o a‘"-Mnn‘ that 

lUdora ha** <tuloil a <loUl)oj‘ato laPoh lud. Out, Mranoe t«) Fav, i’\on tin* 
l>uok 111 uhioh s . romarkal'lo a pas^a.l;^• is contaiiu-d, appoai^ to do imknowii 
tithor t'l \1. Jaiu'r or to M. Tjainento, 

lu ‘■‘’Kl roy Kflipo II I,, ]i(»indrt* do rndn inironio, so dojal»:i jL^ida-inar I'ou 
f.icili'lad [xn* a'[iiollo<? <pio salaondo Ins toinnvc" do su o«>noionoia, s(‘ api 
ohadan do sii inidooiiidad para cnii.-o^niir cnanio tpionan. .M iiolo-^ i- 

c*'S. rocurdatKio la*' c^jaiUitMios do .pnlio*; \ nionis <Joonta<l'is do did( n di* l-’or- 
liaiid'j d Isalif], y oomndond** tpio a I’t'lipe 111, soria ajL^radal»lo iniilai a of't'>s 
inniiiii cas, lo acun^ojaron «jno oon'ioiia>o al di-stiorm a io«l«»,«, los ni"ri*'on.-« «jno 
visian on sun re*} nos ; pK“s no "ol,, so ohstinal»an on sc;'nir 1-a l<*y mala 'Mo-iana, 
sino (pK! Ionian irato:, c-.ii los tiiroos v ontro si p^):i Imsoar siis lilK i-tudo*: pi.r 
iiicmUo dol i'i_'or do Jas annas.” (Jnsfrt,^ /)> tytJt .u t>i 7o Cadi/., IS '/ii, 

]»p. loi, 

'J’hoso in*.*ni(/rial< au‘ printed in ilio .\pp<;ndi\ to hi*; Lifo hy Xinieno/. 
Sec* tho %ery ourious Jiook, c-ntitl'jd if Virf/i/i a dif IV //. ,V/^ zav) i/o 

J)4ih< Ik tii' ynAz/v/j !»>,!' if ll, /*. /• /*, %! im ti Xniffni,^ iioiita, 17.*1, ll<», 

pp. 3G7-d71, ;37d->i‘Ki. Tliis \>.)rk is, I Ijoliovo, evlreinoly ran-; at, all 
events, I omloavonrod, in vain, to obtain a c*opy from Sjiain or Italy, and, 
after sonic* years’ unsuocossfal soarub, 1 met wilb llio cjiie 1 now liavo, on a 
Loudon bfa^k-.'lall. M. do (.’iroonrt, in his learned History of the Sj»anish 
AraliS, does not appear to have been aware of its existeiiec, and be eoniplains 
that he could not procure tlie works of llih<*ra, whose Memorials lie eon- 
secpiontly (piotes second-hand. CV/vo///y, Uintuux iT 

Paris, 184b, vol. iii. jip. IbS, :}.71. Nor does Watson seem to have known 
it; thou^^h both he and M. de Oireourt refer to Escriva’s Life of Itibera. 
WntifOti'a Philip ///., JiOiulon, 3 8111), j»p. :il‘4-221. An abstract of these 
Memorials is given Hy Oeddes, who, though a learned and accurate writer, 
had tlie mischievous liiibit of not indicating the sources of his information. 
Oeddt8* TracUy Loudou, 1730, V(^l. i. pp. GU-71. 
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Spanisli Churcli, as-surod tho king that all the disasters 
wlii(;h had befallen the inonarehy, Imd been caused bj' the 
pvcisoiice of these unbelievers, whom it was now necessary 
to root out, even as David had done to the riiilistines, and 
Haul to the Anialekites.’'*'' Jle declared that the Armada, 
which Philip 11. s<;nt against England in lo88, Inal been 
d<!sti'oyed, because (lod would not allow even that pious 
cn(<'i-[»riso to siicceed, M'hile those who uudci-took it, left 
lujretics undisturbed at home. Ff)r tho same reason, the 
late exjiedition to Algiers had faih'd ; it being evidf-ntly 
the will of Heaven that nothing should prosper while 
8pain was inhabited by apostates.*’’’® lie, therefore, ox- 
hort(.‘d tho king to e.xile all tho Moriscoes, except some 
whom he might condemn^to work in the galleys, and 
others who could become slaves, and labour in the mines 


iu'. Jo qnj^j go piieJe croer, quo imestro Senur ha queritlo reserv'ar 

esta ohra tan digna do poclio Ileal jtara ViiO'^tra ^MagO'-rad, cmiio T•e^orv6 la 
liltertad do su jmohlo jiara Movse**, la oiiirada tlo la Tiorra do lM-<>mi>biou 
jtara .Instio, la voii;:aiira do la injuria aiitigua do los Aiiialc<i'utas j>ara Saul, 
}' la victoria do los Filistous }»ura l>avid.“ tit' p. 370. 

Attain, p. :’»77 : “ Y al jiriiiior U«y quo luvo ol Muiido, eu sioudu oloLrido jtur 
l)ins, y confirinado on su lloyiin. lo oinhia a inamlar j>or uii Prnnliota tjuo 
destruya ti l«is Ainalotjuitas, siu doxar hoinhros, iii mu^oros, iii ninn-;, aunquii 
scan do loclio, on liii tpie no tjuodo ra-tri» do olios, iii do sus ha/aondas. Y 
jM)rquo nn cuijijilid oxacranionio su niamlainiemo, ca>d on indiiiiucion do 
J)n)S, y tho ]»riva<I() dol He} no. Al boj^undu lUy, quo fue Da\id, le niaiidd 
l)i<»s on sioiido juradu, quo dobtru\o.‘'Se los r]iili>io<>s, c«»ino lu hi/ n*' 

’ “Kl aho tjuando se jtordio la p<»doroba Armada, quo iba a Inglaterra, 
conliado do la bonip;nidad del Hoy uuostro Scuor. quo osta on ol Piolo, me 
atrovi con ol zolu do tiol vas.sillo y Cajiollan, a dozir a Su Magostad ; quo 
aviondu ^a>ta(lo mucho tioiiqio on dibourrir, quo causa podia avor para que 
Dins, nuobtro JSoi'uu-, permit lobso uquol mal t^uoo^bn, so mo havia nfrooido 
iina oo-a do iiiuoha conbitloraoioii, y ora. quoror dozir la Magesratl Divina a 
Su .Magostad Catolioa ; tjuo mioiitras nn jiniiia roiuodio on ostas llorogias do 
Ksjuina, cuyos lloynns lo avia ononmondado, no se dobia noujtav on vomodiar 
las do los Roynos agoiios. V ahora cniiliaudn on la misma boiiigniiiad, y 
clomencia do Vuostra Alagostad, mo atrovn tambion a dozir, quo a^iondo 
cnnsivlorado la causa, jinnjue Dins nos ha quitadn do las manob la tuina do 
Argol, aviondoso disjmostu tndas las prowncinnos jiara olla oon la mayor 
]>rudoncia, y sagaoidad, cpio homos vibto on nuostrns tiomjios, y birvioiidtmos 
el mar, y los ayres, y las ooasionos, do la manora, quo pntiiamos dossear, 
tongo j)or sin duda, que ha sillo, quoror iniostrn Sohor dar a Vuostra Magos- 
tad ol ultimo rocuerdo do la ohligacioii, quo tiono. do rosolvor osia jdatica.” 

imt'/ieZy Vit/tr de lliht ra^ p. 37ii. It would be a jhty if such admimble 
sjteoimoiis of theological reasoning wore to roinaiu buriod in an old Uoinaii 
(jiiarto. 1 congratulate myself and the reader on my acquisition of this 
volume, which is a vast repertory of powerful, though obsolete, weapons. 
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of Amorica.^’^" This, ho addod, would make the roi<:!:Ti of 
Philip glorious to all posterity, and would raisin liis faim^ 
far above tliat of his priah'et'ssnrs, who in this inattca-had 
iiegle(‘led their obvious duty.^'^ 

These reinoustraiua's, besiih^s being in aecordaiUM' with 
the kiu»wu views of tlu^ SpauNh C'lim*eli, Avert' Avarinly 
supported by tlie personal iiitlueuee of llu' .Vrelibisho]) of 
Toledo, the primatt' of Spain. In only out' rt'speot di<l 
li(‘ (litler from tht' vit'ws advo(‘ated by tin' Ari'h1)i>liop <jf 
\"aloU('ia. The Ari‘lil>ish<»p of \'ah'iH*ia tliongld that elill- 
drtm unih‘r sevon veers of age in't'd not sli:i’*(‘ in tin* gt'He- 
i’al baniNlnnent. bn! iniglu. witlnmt danger to tin* helli, 
be sepai'ated tVom lln'ii* ]>arents, and k(‘pt in Spaiii. ')'o 
tiiis, tin* A !‘t bb."!'!* *]> of 'Toledo sii*ongly olijeeted. |t(* 
Avas unwilling, lu' saitl, to run tin' iT^lv of* part* ( ian 
blood bt'ing ]v»lintt‘d by inlidt'ls : and be tb'ehned that 
sooner tiian leave <me of theso uulj. iie\ rrs to (M»i;npt tlie 

nmrlias, <|Ui‘ i!( <]«' pnj* ]im w(*r 

pr')UK' >,!».(■ I ia/< n v \ i'lfin’.a, qii. »• ii\ » ara <•! • ' ’ I - » ! >»• -s mu '.i 1 1 > 

S u'T, \ tpu Vuc-vtra Ma ’‘-'taa ••l.liaa'i** <a r.-au* P* ', y 

S'mi'^’U.u SiMi .?*. .1 t < v’u ]u t icM , y o ao. j-\ ur -'ll ■ lliaiin*', 

Ji.au ..ir »!• -t* ir.ir !l< ^'■{•a'ui t-Min- t Ah .-t niM- '.ui ;!« l:"Uil>r", iii 

u'J'a’i !*•, I'i i umu \ tau '* hiuu-iitL* ln>. uji.n^, \ umi.o, 

*jiu 11'* ' .'it t<- a,i jMra »|iU‘ >'*' liUaj'lt’U i nl i u n > -iiti ' j'cpai ti* Ji - 

iliilo-s ]»■/, i.l' < I'M' I . U t ifili.i I t . «if ( ’III i' l Ki.’i.t . V ail'l iiaV >>|i!l(it>U 

tif ‘ill* ai". <jiu (.-'t" ‘alfs y uuia'', !«>' j \ u. 'tja tl. .-i - 

lutl (i ij- ]M>!- y !<• fin.ilan «t'U Ja/auu*." 

ep. .■ 7a, “ Pt-'i )-» .'•» ii/tu •K-'-njiaj, p'xiKi. \ ut 'Ua 

Ala,::* ’^e.ui t* ‘U-as *< •' (p.r- t \ Ui** p«*r » 'fla\ < '-.j. ]>aia pi •>, i '-i mo O.ilfia.'', 

f» para ciMl'iar a ! i- lui.i 'It- i siu »• crujuil** al-uim «if (.‘iiiM-it iicia, 

Id tpu* taiis»ii< ii 'tia ‘If i:i' ut’htlad.” p. oS 1. d'e* do thu, \\as I't !^L‘ 

lufj '.-iful : Tdc till-} a!! do'uiatd capital luiui'liuuait, ‘‘ uici-tjclau pt ua capi- 
tal.” p. :>!. 

“A<a-a. C.itDliia MaLU'-tad, vi qtu* I>Io,s iiucsfro Si ’'mr lia vumu*- 
va'lu paia \'ii. -Oa Ala/f-t.ul, \ j.nra mi Kt al < 'DitjJia, cl imudirc, y Ijci Iids 
n* y e.jtliDlifo; p» » iiilt :cju1d Jidi* sus j'cert n»s jui/.ito, «jiu' ]«>s ipio iiaii 
; :<Io .-iMupu: i Uf.r'ii if'. •!»• .-u I'ilcM.a m' t-Dii.M-i Vfu, > tpic 1 d^ »pif aue s ci an 
ear}if>!ic«i'., avail dfiituu radti, y ap<-‘'tata‘lo <lc su snita ley y va la liuuia 
du I»if*s mujfitro Sfiior, \ cl c\c»n[ ]<», y confioiDii d(‘ Ids oIi-ds Kcnc", <mi <|iic 
Vuc'irra Alai^C'taf] tciiLM 'lo K-uiids liiiipi<.s d** ina'c^c.^^, y priiicipaluicii Ic ii 
E.'.paua. A* tpiando c.^tu ]iuvic'„-c dt; cu'-tar «ii’andi*s t^.d^aj^l^■, y tudu cl (»ro, 
y juata, fpu; hay cm las liidiar., c.'-taria iiiuy hicn ciuplcado : piics sc atra- 
vic.-'hH la Imiira dc la dc su Santa Il'^IcsIu, cl aiiti^^iio ic‘ii«uid>rc dcsta 

Ctti-fiia,” <Vc. Xinn^nr:^ Vitfo th' p. .'isj. And on the neglect of duty 

by Cliurlcd V. and J’JiiJip 11., see p. .’JTo. 
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land, ho would havo tho wholo of* flu™, men, women, and 
chihlnm, at once jmt to tin; swoi'd.^'^*' 

That they shotild all bo slain, instead of boin^ banished, 
was tlio desire of a powerful juirty in tho Church, who 
thoui'ht that such si<z:iial punisluiKUit would W(»rk good by 
sti’iking terror into tho heretics of every nation. Bleda, 
the celebrated Dominican, one of the most intluential men 
of his time, wished this to he done, and to be d<jne 
thoroughly. lie said, that, for the sake of e.\an)ple, ei ery 
]\roris(!o in Spain should have; his throat cut, becaiiso it 
was impossible to tell which of them w<'re C'hri^tians at 
heart, and it was enough to leave the matter to God, wliO' 
knew his own, and who would I’cwai’d in the next world 
those? Ai'ho Avere resdly Catholics.’^'* 

It was evidemt that the fate of the wretched remnant 
of a once sphaidid nation Avas noAV sealed. The religious 
scruph's of Philip III. forbad him to struggle Avith tho 
Church; and liis minister Lerma AA'ould not risk his own 

‘‘ Tho most powerful promoter of their expulsion, was Don Bernardo 
do Roias y Sandoval, ('ardinal Arclil*i>hop uf Toledo, and Inmiisilor-^ieneral 
anil (‘liancollor of Spain. This great prelate, who was hnulter to tho Duke 
of lienna, hy whom tho kiiur for some }ear.s before, and for some }ears after 
the expnl.sion was al)Mdnlely go\eriied, was so zealons to ha\e the whole 
ra^e of tlio Mori.<eoes extin.oni.'jiicd, that he oppost‘d the detaining of their 
cliihlnn wlio were under teveii years of age ; affirming that of the two lio 
judged it more ailvisahle to cut tlie tliroats of all the Mori-coe-;, men, 
w'oiiRii, and children, than to ha\eaijy of their cnildixn left in Spain, to 
dolih' tlie true Spani.^h blood with a mixture of the ^^loonsii *’ 

vol. i. pp, S"), Mi. >avaiTete has jirononneed a gU'wing enloLfy 
upon the piety and other noble qualities of this prtlate; and says tiiat 
“llenando dc esplendor con .su virtud tres silhi'^ episeopales, merecid que 
Clemente VIII. le Inunase eon el eapehs y fue eUvado a la primada (.e 
Toledo, y al empleo de inqiii^dor geueial." /Vt/o </e Orvtmttit, pp. xc\ii., 
xcviii., ilarcdona, ISIS). ^ » 

“ lie did assure all the old Christian laity, that whenever the king 
should give the word, they might, without auy '•cruple of conscience, cut 
the throats of all the Aloriscucs, and not spare any of them upon their pro- 
fessing themselves Christians; hut to follow the holy and laudable example 
of the Croisado tliat was raised against the Alhigenses, who, upon their 
liaving made thernselve'? masters of the city of Bezeir, wherein were two 
liundred thou.saml Catholics and liereticks, did ask Kailier Arni'Ki. a Cister- 

‘NVheiluT they should put any 
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authority by oven the show of opposition. In IfiOO, ho 
announced to the king, that tlio expulsion of tlu' l\Inris(‘o('s 
had hocoine noeossaiy. The resolution/’ r<'])lic(l IMiilij), 
is a great one; hd it Ix' exe(*ut(Hl.”^*^ And ('xecnt(‘d 
it.was, Avith unllinching harharity. About one million of 
tlie most industrious inliabitauts (d*S[Knu W(*i<' liunh'd (uit 
like wild beasts, be<*auso the sine<a‘ity of tluar rc'liglous 
opinions Avas dcuibtfuld*' ^[any Avere slain, as tln^y aj)- 
proached tin' coast ; otlu'rs W(Te b(‘aten and plumh'nMl ; 
and the majority, in tlie most wretelu’d plight, saih'd ibr 
Africa. J)nring tin' i>assag(\ tlie crc'w, in many of llio 
ships, r('Se upon them, butchered tin* men, raAislu'd the 
AVonn-n, and threw tin* t'hildren into the s('a. 'fliosi* who 
('scaped this fate, laiuh'd on tin* <*('ast of Jlarbary, where 
tiny wer(' altacki'd by the !>(*douiiis, :ind many ol‘ them 

u\ t( ( Oriiiidf ro^oluciuT! !' s*td A dr^il nioiuirca ‘il luinistrf* f:ivoiifo : 

‘ v««s, tlunuo.’ ’’ ,'!•! il, vt>l. \v. a> 7 .‘>. Rut 

t}ii> ivply, fur tVv'in hoinjr a murk ofwtulou-s nii tiu* i»uit ot‘ IMiilij), wus 
i\ strictly l<»u:icut uaplioutinii i-f ilit* primupW wliicli he ent»‘i luinc*!, uml 
whicli indeed w<'*e ul2iif»st nniv«‘r>ul in V e kii«*\v fi-om liis eoii- 

teinC'»i-ary hie^nui'lu r, that “ Oc triniiiiM «*] U* \ en lo> prineijMos d<* ^>11 
Ileyiiadn, cnnio l\«ytun |)o<l<T<»‘‘n y (’a<<»iifo, <le coriMi<riar) dh'dicai- a l>ii»s 
la p»>t« ncia de (’niist, •;,<*< y Aiiiiu< paiu evtinjnir ^ ueahar h»s t‘m*mii'«»H 

de la Ij^k.'ia Santa. " huril-f. Ui^tin'in th- In V 'nl,f *!,' lufij,,' 7\ rn r>‘y lih. i. 
p. 44. 

Thi*? i.«i the avem;ro c^tilnat^'. Some authors maki* it It'-s, and some 
more; wliiio one v. rite» ‘‘ Tin* nuijil»<’rs <.*\nrlled liave lieon estimated 

at four hundred tiiousind f'amilit'S, or t\\o milliitus of souK.'’ r/f///r\* 
iV-.'// ,,t S/,ffiii^ Ja.ndon, p. .‘w- Rut thi'^ is inci‘«(li)»Io. *'U, 

Cuj'tru t’udi/., ISoii, j>. SUNS, ‘‘ I’ispaiia pridid 

on los niorihC‘*.< uu iiiillon <Ie hahitaiites and M. .laner h/ebVo//, ih hm 
Aladrid, 1*^07, p. D’J), “Sin «*ntrar en eulcul<»s ndu’e l<»s jpie hahia 
cuaiido se expidio el odicto <h‘ Valencia <.n 1005), ni sol)re los (pn* fcnecicroii 
en las rehelione'i, de iiiano armada, di: sed, de lutmhre 6 ah(t;:a<lo<, creemo.s 
poder fijar, aproximiidarneiite, en novecientos mil lo.s (pie lle;^aron a poner 
el pie fnera de la poninsula, despitlieiido.^e jjara siempre de las co.stas y 
fronteras de Espana. cuya cifra deducinios del exs'imen y contexto de unos 
y otros eS'Critores, de la.s li.stas (pn? tux'* han (piedado de lo.s expiilx/s, de l<»s 
dates de di versus relaeif)nes, estados y d<»cumeiitos examinados con este solo 
intento and further on, p. lOo, “ la expulsion de un inilloii, 6 nove- 
cientos mil de sus liahitante.s.” Lloreiite (^/fintoire th' V vol. iii.- 
p. 130, I^iris, 1818) says, “ nn niiihon d'hahitans utiles et lahorieux 
Ximenez ( Vida de Hihrro^ Roma, 1734, 4to, p. 70), “ novecientos mil and 
lioised, who was in Spain, fifty years after the expulsion, and collected the 
traditionary evidence, says, “ 11 sortit iieuf ceiis taut de mille homines de 
compte fait, de Valence, d'Andaloiisie, et de Castillo.” lioisdy Jounuil du 
Vo^a<j€ d' E^ptiffne^ l^aris, 1000, 4to, p. if 75. 
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put to the sword. Others made their way into the de- 
s(!rt, and perished from famine. Of the number of lives 
actually sacrificed, we have no authentic account; but it 
is siiid, on very good authority, that in one expedition, 
in which 140,000 were carruHl to Africa, upwards of 
100,000 suffered death in its most frightful forms within 
a few months aftcT their <;xjmIsion from Spain.’^’^ 

K^ow, for the first time, the Church was really trium- 
phant.*"' For the first time, thei’o was not a heretic to be 
se('n bet we(‘n the Pyrenees and the Straits of Gibraltar. 
All were orthodox, and all wen; loyaL. E\'ery inhabitant 
of that great country obej'cd the Church, and feared the 
king.* And from this happy combination, it was believed 
that the prosperity and grandeur of Spain were sure to 
folhnv. Tlie name of Philip 111. w'as to bo immortal, and 
posterity woidd never weary fif admiring that heroic act 
by which the last remains of an infidel race were cast out 
from tin* land. Those who had even remotely participated 
in (he glorious consummation, were to bo rewarded by the 
choicest blessings. Themselves, and their families, were 
under the immediate protection of Heaven. The earth 
shoidd b('ar more fruit, and tlu; trees should clap their 
hands. Instead of the thorn, should come up the fir-tree, 
and instead of the brier, the myrtle. A new era was 
710W inaugurated, in which Sjiain, purged of her heresy, 
was to be at ease, and men, living in safet}', were to sleep 

"" Philip TIT., pp. 23 233. Davila, Vi^la di> Ftlipe TIL, 

p. 1 K). Yahvz, Memorlas pftra la Uisturia <lt Fiipe III,, pp. 281, 2IM), 
Jaaer, Coinlit'ioa de 1 os Moriscus, pp. >3, n 4, PO. Some particulars rospoct- 
iii^ tlu'ir e.xpulsioii may also bo soon in Cottingttai’s Lectors from ^latlrid, 
which were written in KIOJ), but are uf very little value. nV/tt/vx,-/'** Mtmo- 
rials of A Jj't dr s of .state, vol. iii. pp. 73, 5)1, 103, 118, Loudon, folio, 1723. 

In a coutcmpoi*ary sermon in cominemoi-ation of their expulsion, the 
preacher joyfully exclaims, “ Pues, quo mayor honra pojiemos teuer cii este 
Keyno, quo ser todos los que vivimos on el, tieles a Dios, y al Rev, sin com- 
j>ania de estos Hereges y traydores?” Xiuitmz, Vida dr lliin'rtt, p. 423. 
Another clergyman cries ouc, “ Al tin salieron estos, y quedd la tierni libre 
de la infamia de esta geiite.'* Darila, Vida de Fdipe' Tarero, p. 119. See 
also p. 131. “ Y es digno de poner en consideracioii cl zelo que los Reyes 

do Kspaha tuvicrou en todo tiempo de sustentar la Fe Catolica ; pues en 
diferentes cxpulsiones que han hecho, ban sacado de sus Reynos tres 
millonos dc Moros, y dos milloues de Judios, enemigos de iiuestra Iglesia.'’ 
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under the shade oftlieir oavii vineyards, sow tli(*ir "in ch'iis 
in pea(*e, and eat of the fruit of the tree's tliey liad plantc'd.'*'”' 
These wi're the proniisos lield out by the' (.nniivli, and 
beli(Wod by the peojde. Jt is our biisiiu'ss to iiu]uir(' how 
far tlie expt'etatitms W('re fuliilh'd, and what ihr. eoii- 
sequeiK'es Avere of an act Avliich was iiisl ij^ate'd by the 
cleri^y, welcomed by tlu' nation, and eauialy applainhsl 
by some of the i;reatt*st men of p'uius Spain lias pro- 
duced. 

Sro tlio sorniMii ])y tlio of ])riutt‘(I :if lonirtti in 

tllO ApptMwHx ti» h pp.411- I would f:iiii iiiiott* 

it ;i!l ; I'Ot the roiider inu.'^t l*o witli ]);nM td’ tin* jM iv.rat n»ti. 

j)y>. -I J's 1-7. Kntro la*- tjuo cuonta t-1 Kspiiitii (j'K* 

tuvin\*n io'. !)Mos lio ls!a*‘l mi •'! d<‘l Ivov S:il«iiin)n, t's uii:i ; «|in* 

vivi.in l'*s ln'inliio-^ dnrniimoo a la >oiul»i;\ tU* mi piria, y (!<• mi 

liijnora. ^in tmier de quii ii toimT. .!.<'/ • aturt >>•(•< tn (.str Iv >{*>*> 
iifi.hr>>', ^ |i<.r la inisericnnlia di* mu“-tr(» v patoinal prov oifin ia di* Sii 

Ma'jfo-tad, to«lt» ijMS .""orara, y la iid>iua tit.'na fvilili/.aia y t i;i fi uto <io 
liLiidi'-i- -n. llri Oanlio<* i s, <li‘ uno todo.*. ii>al»adr>, di/imdo ijm- •li'*j»u» >•, 
(j!H‘ tff luiuti/aion, noMmnia \i'>to iiti ano fortil; u, 

]M>rtjUi‘ la< hiriiiias y id.isft.niiia'' dt* I'^tos Ionian ostoializada, alira.-ada. y 
in!it i>ina«la la ti' ira, i;oino <ii\o ol Ural l*r«»|iliota l>avid, roti tant«»s j»foadi*s 
y al'oininai'it'iU’.N,” ... . Y oditioaran mi las tiorras. »nu' anti-s i*?’:in disi- 
orta-^, {'lantando viuas, y Itohiotido «*l \inu do olla^i, y ‘»i‘ndiraran Imoitas, y 
ottinman dol frnto do lo> arl"ilo>, ijiu* lian ydantadn, y nunoa ^aan lioolaul' 
do ‘‘U" oa'-as, di/i* l>io>. Todu oj-to proiiioto nuostro St nor por d»)s Pinplio- \ 
ta-s snv»'>. Tif'i'i itti'fi i'r . • I'itA >fJ,r>irit '' All this was to liappoo to iho 

yuMipli; : w'/jlo, a> to tlio kin*/, ho, in tiio miiiio sonii'>n, p. dlC, is likonoil to 
na\id : aiul it wa^ doolan d hy aiiollior liioh autlioruy. fliat liis t‘\piil don 
of tiio A]..i i^octos w .is ‘^o Liroat ati exploit (‘‘ hazaha”), tliat “ ilniaia '^u iiionio* 
fia yiof hi.N \onidiros /*o/vv//o, in j ^oo :, .IA//oo*eo‘ intrn lll.^ 

p. :?'* 1 . 

“Amidst th<‘ dovjput exultation of tho wludo kinyrdi>m, - (.k-iaantos, 
Lopo de Vo:;ja, and others of tin* prinoipal iiion of oonin** tin n ali\o, j<dnin.!r 
in tho ;.^i nmal jnhiloo.” Ttckifitr's of Xfm n i>h Litt ruf urt-, vol i. 

pj). 4:iS, mu. C,,jiip;vro 1),i nloi, k Mt vol. i. p. Id. Con oho ^ay.'< that 

it may ho plaood ainon^ tho .M.*\on wond«'is of the worM ; “la poiuano.s 
ponor oniro las victo iiiaravdias ilol iiii!inh>.” Ytni*-., Mrnturltin^ p ii!)7 : and 
I>avilu (Vuhf *it‘ 'I'f rcf-ro^ lih. ii. cap. 41, p. ld'»y pniTiminoos it to ho 

the ino-t iJiloiimis aohiovemeiit whioli had hcon soon since tho days of 
Pidayo. All thi'* i.s natural onoiiwh ; hut what is really curious i*', to trace 
tho iiiodoni rmnaiuH of this foolini^. Caiiipouiauos d (a 

vol. iv. p, 1^30, .Madriil, 1777), a very aide tiuin, and far more 
liberal tlian most of his countrymen, L not ashamed to speak of “la jiista 
expuUioii de los inoriscos desde IhlO a 1(514.'’ Ortiz, in I8(M, oxpiossos 
himself with more hesitation, hut is evidently in favour ol a measure whioh 
lilierated Spain from “la periiiciosa seinilla do Mahoma ipie rostalia on 
ella.’’ f'ornpe/uJio de la I/ietoria de KapaTia^ vol. vi. pp. 404, 4()o. Nay, 
even iii IHAO, the j'reat modern historian of Spain, wdiile admittinj^ tho 
Bcrious material injury which this horrible crime inflicted on the country, 
assures us that it had the “ iiiimense advantage” of producing religious 
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The (;ffocts upon the material prosperity of Spain may 
be slated in a few words. From nearly every i)art of the 
country, lai-f'e bodies of industrious agriculturists and ex- 
port artificers w(!r(! suddenly withdrawn. The b(!st systems 
of husbandry tluni known, were prae.tised by the Moris- 
coes, who tilled and irrigated with indefatigable labour.’^^ 
The cultivation of rice, cotton, and sugar, and the manu- 
facture of silk and paper, were almost confined to them.^^'* 
lly their (^.xjmlsion, all this was destroyed at a blo^y, and 
most of it was destroyed for ever. For, the Spanish Chris- 
tians consid(U'('d such pursuits benc'ath their dignity. In 
tluur judgjiieiit, war and religion were the only two avoca- 
tions worthy of being followed. To fight for the king, or 

unity ; un;il>lo to porcoivc titat the very unity of which ho boasts, genenites 
an acquiosoence and stagnation of mind fatal to all real improvement, 
Ifccausc it j)rov(Mits tliat play and collision of oidnions by winch the wits 
iiion are sharpened afid made ready for use. “ Con la exjnihion so completo 
el priiicipin do la unidad religiosa eu E.^puna, tpie fu6 un bien inmenso, pero 
sc consnmd la riiina do la agricultura, que fiio nn iniiien^o mal.” 

<!(■ vol. xvii. p. Madrid, ISoO. And, the year after 

this sagacious sciitiiiient had been given to tlie world, another eiiiineiit 
Spaniard, in a work crowned by the Ii«)yal Academy of Ui>torv, went still 
further, and declared, tliut not only did the expuhion of the Moriscoes cause 
great benefit by >ccuring unity of creed, but that such unity was ‘‘neces- 
sary «)ii the Sjf.ini.-h soil.” “ Y si haji* el a'^pecto econdmico reprctbanios 
seintjante meilida por la iuHuencia perniciosa (pie tuvo desde el niomento 
de ilictarsc, la iMq)arcialidad ile hi.^toriadores nos obliga a respciarla por los 
iiimeiiso.s bieiies <juc jirodujo en el ('»rden religioso y eii el (irdeii judiiico.” 

. . , . “ I/i unidad religiosa era necesaria eu el sueU» tvpahol.*’ .Aoer, 
(*tniiUrii,n ,Sori<il th' fos Mtn'Uco.< tit ^Madrid, IhoT, p}>. 1U>, 114. 

AVliat. are wo to think of a country in which tliesti^ipinions are exprt^sed. 
iu)t by s(Jiiie obscure fanatic, from the platform or the pnl]>it, but by able 
and learned men, wlio priunulgate them witli all the authority of their 
position, being tIuMiiselves deemed, if any thing, rather too bold and too 
liberal for tlje people to whom they address their W(»rks I 

“ Los moro.s eran iiiuy diestros en todo lo (pie mira a obras de agua.” 
CtnnptniKint'Ay Aiient/Ire ti Itt /'Jtfuc'n’io/i /*opt/i>rr, vol. ii^. p. evii. “The 
IMoors were the mo.'it intelligent agriculturists Spain ever had.*' LrhuV'iAA 
v<d. ii. p. 21(). Even Jovellaiios admits that “except in tlie parts 
occupied by tlu* M«)ors, the Spaniards werealim^st totally iinae(piaiiited witli 
the art of irrigation. ” ( It He's InU rmd Sftite of Sj p. 1 1 fb See also ( 'ir- 
court, Arultes ti' /’Jsptttfue^ vol. i. p. 2.V), v<d. ii. p. li, vol. iii. jip. lH-. ; 
Jlourpoiiitp TotJeifH tie T hUpttpnVy vol. ii. pp. 17(>, 171 ; and Toa')ts> ati'a Spouts 
vol. iii. p. 74. Kemaiiis of*thoir splendid aipieduets still exist. /A-.'A//w’ 
>ipoin^ vol. i. pp. l:i(), 1*J.*^ Compare *^pain hp tin Ahhrioni, vol. ii. 

p. 112, witli L' I'Jstat fie P E.^ptii/ne, Geneve, ir>8l, p. 

Compare Jtnier, Contiicittn de los Moriscos^ pj). 47, 4"^, with Cftopo- 
mmiesj A pend ice d iti Jiducaciou Popular^ vol. iii. p. xxii., and Dunlop's 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. Id. 
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to ontep the Church, was honourahlo ; but every thin;? elsti 
was mean and sordid.^ Wluni, therefore, tlu^ A[oris(M)es 
were thrust out of Spain, tluTO. was no one to hll tlunr 
place ; arts and inanufactures either d(\n:enerat(Ml, or Aver(^ 
entirely lost, and immense re^*ions of arable land wta-t* h‘ft 
uncultivated. Some of the richest parts of \ alemna ami 
Oranada were so ne;?lected, that UK'ans w(‘r(' wanting' to 
ft'cd even tlie s(^anty population wliirHi reinaiiu'd tlnuM*.*’''^ 
hole distriets Avere suthhnily desert('d, and down to llu^ 
preseiit day havt‘ never been re])eoj>l('d. '^flu'sc' solitudes 
jLi'ave r(.‘fug(' to smugglers and brigands, avIio sner(‘ 0 (h‘d tlit', 
industrious iidiabitants formerly oc(*u]>ying tln'in ; and it 
is said, that from the expulsion of tin*. Moris(‘oos is to bc^ 
dated the exist('nc(‘ of tlioM* (organized bands ot‘ roblxa-s, 
Avhich, after this period, became tlie scourge' ol* Spain, and 
Avhicli no snbsocpu'iit governim'iit has btayi aid ‘ entirely 
to extirpate'.*'*^ 

Tlu‘ more amoTt*^ tlu' f^paiuanis witli tins 

T\;ition:\l oontompt fur omtv furm of useful industry. S(‘»‘ * 

J'jJ /^Y' J'. 1 iUul /H /If /'( y Mntnfn'h if /i’-^ '/'///'>/#', Vol. li. 

-'77, ’17^. A traveller tu S|nini in icea, siiys of the people, “ ih' nie- 
ju’isent ttlivinent le (pie la ]ilup:\rt des artisins soiit eti-MUjrers.'* 

lev'"/' th'nrs T^htfS J/. ,1/'^**'^, Anisterdain, 17c0, p. SO. 
Another traveller, lietweeii lOaaand I (»!)u, s ly '•j t hi‘y think it helow the 
diLTiiit) of a Spaniard to lahour and poA’ido for the future.” Tmcda Inf it 
(i> nth ni<t n (hy Ih'ondev 0- hoiidoii, 170:i, p. 3.7. A third <»l)serv'i‘r, in 107'.), 
a‘'Snre> u.s that “ ils ^oullVent plu>. ai.M'iiient la faim et les auin‘s nt'ee.s^itez 
de la \ i“, <pie de travailler, <lif>ent-il‘', ooiniiio di‘.s niinciuiaiivs, ce «p‘i n'ap- 
partlelJt (pia dt"* K>cla>es. ” I>'Aitltnitfj Ixvlutlnn tin Vnifntfi* il' /Ji^/ntifni’, 
L\on, Mia.h ^'"h ii. pp aaa, 3,70. Eor fnrthi-r illustrations of tiiis, sis* Lnlntt^ 
Voiiti>/>' < ( n h'.’ih't'tm'y I'ali.S, J 730, vol, i. pp. sjs*>, i'nj,nntnif^ t^i/f^thnn i 

pp. 13, 40, .00. /yflnn'ili's S^nflily \ul. i. p. L. /htnl't's tSjumi.'ih 
him f>i p. 1()3. Tint'ii.<i -nil\^ Jinirm ti thnniifh h^juttn^ vol. ii. ])p. 240, 241. 

*■” “ J'udo, piles, decirse con razon do nueslra patria, <[iic de Arabia 
f’oliz «:e hahia e«uivertido en Arabia Oesierta, y de Valencia en particular, 
(jue (*1 hello j:»rdifi de Kspaha .so hahia coiivertido en paramo seco y <leslueido. 
Lejdso on hi-eve .sentir en todas partes cl azote del hainbro ; y al alei^rc 
luillicio de las pohlaciones sucedio cl niolaiicolico silcncio dc los despohlados, 
y al frecncnte cruzav d(j los lahradorcs y tnijincros por los caiiiiiios sij^uid el 
pcli(.rroso iMicucntro dc los saltcadorcs »pie los infestahan, abriirandosc cn las 
ruinas de h»3 ]uiehlos desiertos.” Joner, ('om! Irion dr los Morisros^ ]>. 100. 
jSco also ihinilof's Mr'iaoir-t, vol. i. p. 10. Cainpornanes says, *^K1 ^rau 
iiiiincro d<‘ artesaiios, epic sali cron con la expulsiou de los iiioriscns, causd iiu 
golpe mortal a las rnaiiufacturas, y a la lahranza.’* AftrutHcru In llducncton 
Pfjinjihii^ vol. i. p. 13. And p. 208, “ ICl punto de decadeiicia de nuestras 
maniifacturas, puede fixarso desdc cl aho de KJOI), en que tubo priiicipio la 
expulsion de los Moriscos.’’ 

“ Sur la carte d’Espagne, cn mille endroits cst iiiscrit ce funeste mot, 
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To those disastrous consequences, others were added, 
of a diifercnt, and, if possible, of a still more serious kind. 
The victory gained by the Church increased both her 
power and her reputation. During the rest of the seven- 
teenth century, not oidy were the interests of the clergy 
deemed superior to the interests of laymen, but the in- 
t(n-ests of laymen were scarcely tliought of. The greatest 
nuni, Avith hardly an cxc(!i)tion, became ecclesiastics, and 
all temporal considerations, all views of earthly policy, 
Avei’o dcsi)iscd and set at nought. No one inquired ; no 
onci doubted ; no one presumed to ask if all this was right. 
'I’lie minds of men succumbed and were prostrate. While 
ev(;ry other country was advancing, Spain alone was re- 
ceding. Every other country was making some addition 
1 0 knowledge, creating some art, or enlarging some science. 

uumb(Ml in to a death-like torpor, sqiell-bound and 
entranced by. the amu’sed s'upjlbditign preyed on 

her strength, presented to Eiu’ope a solitarj' instance of 
ciinstant de(!ay. For her, no hope remained ; and, before 
the close of the soventeeuth C(!ntuiT, the only question 
Avas, by Avho^ hands th<! bloAV should bo struck, which 
Avould dismcimier that once mighty empire*, Avhose shadoAV 
had covered the Avorld, and Avhose vast remains Averc im- 
l>()sing even in their ruin. 

To indicate* the difioi t'iit steps Avhieh mark the decline 
of 8pain would be hardly possible, since even the Spaniards, 
Avlio, Avhon it Avas too late, were stung with shame, huA'e 
abstained from Avriting Avlmt woidd only bo the history of 
their own humiliation ; so that there is no dt'tailed ac- 
count of the AATotehed reigns of Philip IV. and Charles II., 
Avhich together comprise a period of nearly eighty yoai’s.*“’ 


; en mille endroits la nature sauvage a repris la place dcs cultures. 
Ktudicz la direction des despoblados, et consiiltez les registres des cominis- 
suiresde rexpulsioii, vous vorrez pre<(iue toujours qiie les faiiiilles inorisques 
couvraient cos solitudes. Lour patriiuuine abaudoniie forma le doraaiue des 
volours, (jui etablirent aveo une sortc de securit6 leurs correspoiidances 
eifrontces ii travors toute rEspagne. Le brigandage s’orgauisa comme une 
profession ordinaire ; et la contrebaiide, sa coinpagne, leva le front avec 
autant d^andace, autant de succ^s. ’’ Circourty Ilistoire ties Arabis d' Ei^pagne^ 
voL iii. pp. 227, 228. 

.iM “l)t)clin6 pues muy scusiblemeiite la vasta mouar(pua, y callaron 
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Some f&ets, however, I have been able to colli'ct, and tliey 
arc very si^niticaiit. At tbo bo^iiminj;* of the scn^oTiteeiilh 
century, the population of Madrid was estimated to Ix'. 
400,000 ; at the beginning of the eighteenth eeiiturv, l(\'<s 
than 200, 000. Seville, one of the riehest cities iii Spain, 
possessed in tlio sixteenth century upwards of sixt<x*n 
thousand looms, which gave employment to a hundred 


atoiiitos los liistoriadores, coiiu* hiiyendo la iioccsidacl de traoi* a la lurnioria 
lo quo voiaii y apouas civian. Eiiiniiducid puos la histinaa E!*i>ana fu Ins 
dos Tvyiuidns dt* FoIijk* IV. yC'arlos 1 1. vieiidi) continuaha iiiu-stra dt*eadt ucia, 
ha.-ta qiu'dar Kspana al nivcl d<‘ Ins monos p<»dL‘ros(»s Estadns de Eiu'npa. 
Eslo silonoit> nos ha pri\ad<; df sahor im solo las oausas do miostra dc(.*a<li*m*ia, 
siiio tanibion de los aeontecimientos ci\ilcs y militares del sijj;ln xvii.” 

O/'//., CompeinUn ih ht Ilt.'^foynt tie vnl. \i., einli)::«), p. i. N‘> 

attempt was made to supply the defieienev enm]dain(‘il ot‘ by Orti/,, until 
Ison*. when .M. Lafueiite published, iu Madrid, th ■ dxteinth and sev' uteeuth 
volumes his llisti*ry of Spain, which C(uUain the reiijus of IM dij» IV. 
and Charles 11. this \Nnrk, I have no desire iu speak disrespectfully ; 
<»n tlie contrary, it is impossihle to read it witluuit imen st, on acc'ouut of 
the adminible cleariu‘ss with which the tlitlereut topics au* arrau;:ed, ami 
also on account of its beautiful style, which reminds ns of the best (la>s of 
Castilian jirose. 3>ut 1 feel constrained to say, that, tis a histoi}, ami es- 
pecially as a histniy w liich undertakes to iiivestijrate tlie causes of tlie decline 
of Spain, it is a comph tt* f.iilure. In tin* first ]>lac(‘, J<af!iei)ie has not 
emancipated liinisclf from those \ery prejudices to \vhi4pthe decline of his 
CMiintry is owin;^. And. in the second place, he has, particularly in the 
leipis (*f Philip IV. and Ciiarles II., not U’-ed snftieient dilii^ence in searcii- 
u\i^ for materials for ^tud\int; tin.* economical changes through which Spain 
has pa>-t (1. Looking too intently at the surface, he mistakes symjttoins for 
cau>es ; so tiiat the real history i»f the Spanish peo)>le e\ery wheie eseajies 
his Luasp. As tlie ohjeet to which my studies are directed, compels me to 
c<intemf)lut<? all’airs from a larger and more general point of view’ than helms 
done, il naturally ha[>pens tliat tlie conclusions at wliicli we arrive are very 
different; hut 1 wish to hear my testimony, whatever it may be worth, to 
the great mei it of his Injok as a work of art, tliongh, as a work of seienei*, 
it ajjpears tome that lie has effected nothing, and has thrown no new light 
on the real history of that unfortunate, albeit once sjilendid, nation, of 
which his eloquence, his learning, and his taste, make him one of the 
chiefest (ornaments. 

See Mnuoir-t, voL ii. p. 320; and the intcresliug calcula- 

tions in Cztorizf Thf'uricd jf IWactiai de Comeecio, Madrid, 17b7, IVdio, ])]>. 3.0, 
3fl. Owing to the ignorance which formerly provaileil respecting statistics, 
such estimates are necessarily imjierfect; hut, after the desolation of Spain 
in the seventeenth century, an extniordinary diminution in the population 
of the capital was inevitahle. Indeed, a contemporary (»f (Jharles II. states 
that in lfJ09, Madrid liad only 100,000 inliabituiits. A/f'moirfM de Jjonrdle, 
Paris, LSl8, vol. i. p. 72. This account is taken from “ un memoire inanu- 
serit, on langue espugnole, trouv6 dans les papiers du marquis do Louville." 
p. G7. 
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and thirty thousand persons.^®’’ ]iy the reign of Philip V,, 
tlujse sixteen thousand looms had dwindled away to less 
than tlii’cc liuudred ;'®® and, in a report which the Cortes 
made to Philip IV., in 10G2, it is stated that the city 
contained only a quarter of its former number of inhabit- 
ants, and that even the vines and olives cultivated in its 
neighhourhood, and which comprised a considerable part 
of its wealth, Avere almost (mtirely neglected.^®'’ Toledo, 
in th(i middle of the sixteenth century, had upwards of 
fifty woollcji manufiActories ; in IGOo, it had onlj* thirteen, 
almost the whole of the trade having beem carried away 
by th(! Moriscoes, and established at Tunis.®®^ Owing to 
the same cause, the art of manufacturing silk, for which 
Tohido was celebrated, was entirely lost, and nearly forty 
thousand persons, Avho depended on it, were de2)rived of 
their means of suiiport.*®'^ Other branches of industry 
shared the same fate. In the sixteenth century, and 
(.'arly in th(* seveiAteenth, Spain enjoyed great rejuite for 
the manufacture of gloves, Avhich were made in enormous 

>’* (/ipniany Crltirita, p. 3o), who poems to liave written his 

nhh*, Imt not very jicourato, work for the express jiurpose of concealin^^ the 
(Kvlinu* of lii.'^ country, has ;zivon tlie.^e ligiires cMToueou4y. My information 
is tlcrivetl from lin (»flicial report made in l7oi, by tlie tmde-corponuions 
(“ Lnvmios”) of Seville. “ Kijaii la epoca do l:i ruina do nuestras fahricaa 
de.sde cl re\nado dc Felipe 11. y ahadeii ‘ haber llo.jfado a tenor st»lo on csta 
cmdad el arte mayor, y iiienor de la sede, el luimero tie mas de diez y seis 
mil telares, y se oeupaban cn los exercicios adherentes a el, mas de ciento 
ti'cinta mil personas de ainbos sexos.’ ” Af>* 

rimi vol. i. p. 473, Madrid, 177‘>. JSee also I'J rriz, 7V'"0*/c'/ y 

Prurticn Comercio, p. 14, “die/ y sei.s mil telares where, however, no 

authority is t[uoted. 

IV, «< principal orit^eii y causa dc que los telares de seda, lana, 

oro y i>lata, que so eontahan eu Sevilla, so halleii t»y reducidos a menus de 
300.” I'ztttriz^ Theories th‘ (bz/orc’/o, p. :i43. 

Sem/Ki'f, Mo7f(rt'hii: vol. ii. p. 51^ who refers to the report 

of the Cortes puhlishedby Alonso Nunez de Castro. 

J^ohorde\^ vol. iv. p. 33v^, where it is also said, that Tunis 

became, in consequence of the expulsion of the Moriscoes, famous for the 
manufacture of caps, which “wore subsequently imitated at Orleans.* 
Compare, on the cap-manufactories of Tunis, a note in CampoinotifSy Apea- 
dice d Id Educncioti /*ojnt/ar^ vol. iv, ]>, 241), 

r,s u Toledo oil se inettaient cn u;u\Te 430,000 livres de soio, avait dejit 
perdu ce travail, ipii suftisait autrefois a IVxistenec do 3S, 1S4 persoiuies. 
La population de cettc villc avait eprouve un tiers de diminution, ct vingt* 
cinq maisons de ses families los plus illustres etaient passees dans le do- 
maine de divers couveus,” iSempere, Moiuirchie Kspat^noltf vol. ii. p. 50. 
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quantities, and slii])j)ed to many parts, iK'iii*; particularly 
valued in Eiij^laiid and France, and bi'ing also exported to 
the Indies. Ihit Martinez do ]\lata, who wrote in tin' v(‘ar 
1055, assures us that at that time this source of wealth 
had disappeared; the manufa<‘ture of gloves haviiie; ipiite 
ceased, thoui*;!! formerly, he says, it had existi^d in every 
city in Spain. In the on(‘e-ilourishing provima' of 
Castile, every thing ^vas going to ruin. Even S(\govia 
lost its manufactures, and retained nothing hut the iih‘- 
morv of its former wealth. T1 h‘ d(M‘ay of Ihu'gos was 
equally rapid ; tlu^ trade of that famous c*ity perisluMl ; 
and tlie de<ertt‘d str(H.*ts and enqdy hous(\s form(‘d such a 
2>icture of di'solatiou, that a cmiteiuporary, sti-uck by tlie 
havoc, em]>liatically declared that jhii*gos had h»sl (‘\ery 
thing except its iianie.^'*^ In otlua* districts, the n'sulls 


Si'O Ills iutcri-stiiiiT (.’ssay, repriutnl in the :\]>j)»'inUx tn C"/; 
v»il. iv. p, -.“il. H»* “ Li iViltricii (io tfiiinii pticos uTios 

ha t'»dus las oiinlado^ do o>t<>s ri'vims para id rdii'-mno diM spaiia y las iialias, 
L-ra nun cnii>idt rabU* ; y Sf ha ih striiiilo, (lo>pnos (pu‘ si> dio entrada al cnn- 
S'lnii) d*' i^uanti - usirani^i vo''.” Such a staicnuait, made hy a contemporary, 
IS uniiupeachahlc ; Imt the rea'^<»n he a.^si-^iis. i.s inaderpiate. 

Se.j:t>via, as it appeared in lOd'), is tlius deseriluaj in f, 
itn ,! ^ C.ui'S, Hica, k<*, isr, : “ Aiitresfois, eette villc <pii 

pand-'l giande, estoii f<irt riche, taut ;i canso (pie Ics de (’astille y 

deineiiroicnt, ipi'ii eaU'«e dn gnind Commerce d('s laiiies (it des l)(>au\ draps 
(pii s'y tai*'<)ieni ; mais a prc^'Ciit le tratic n'y cst pins, el on n’y fait ]»lus (pu; 
fort pell dc diap*:, <i<‘ soite (pm la ville e^l j>re'»(pm (l(‘si‘rt et fort jiaiure. 
Tne mai((m; ue ^a paurreie, dn mauvai^ «»rilre d'E>pa.i'ne, et dn pen do piv- 
vi^yanee d< s l*N[iaLmoIs ( ipioy qu’iui di-c de lenr llegme; c'e^^l qim le J«»nr 
que j’y arrivay /nL'tpus ii deux lieuie-> apii'S inidy il ii y avoit point eii (hi 
pain ell tt>nte la ville, et ils no sVii cioiimdoiit jioint.’' The decline of the 
silk ami wool inuiinfaetun>s of Segovia is also noticed hy Alartinez de la 
Alata, wlio wiote in Ui.'/i). See his /Jo.'i />/.«;// /vo.v, ediusl by (,'anga, Madriil, 
171U, p. S. Saint Simon, nho was tberi, in \7’2'2, >ays, “ A I’egaril de leiirs 
laiiies, j'eii \is les tiiaiiufactnre'» a Seg(jvie (pii me parureni pen de chose et 
fort tombties de lenr amdeiine Oipiitation." MnnoirfS <hi. Due dt' Sthd 
7>'iiafni,^ V(^l. xNxvii. p. I’aris, ls41. Segovia ii'^od to be famous for the 

beautiful colour (jf its cloth, the dye of wliich was taken from a siieil-lish 
found ill the We&t Indie^^, and is suppos(;d to bo the same as the purpura of 
the ancients. See a note in hdUnCa Dublin, I7S1, jip. l!>, liO. 

Such is the language nf a Spaniard in tlie middle of the seventeenth 
century. “ Porqne a la ciudad de Rurgos, ciiheza de (^^istilla, no le ha 
quedado sino el iiombre, ni aun vestigios de sus ruiiias ; rediicida la gran- 
deza de sus tratos, Prior, y Consules, y ordeiianzaK para la conservacion de 
ellos, a boo vecinos, quo conservan el iioiiihre, y lustre dc aquolla aiitigua y 
noble ciudad, (jue encernj en si mas de seis mil, sin lageiite suelta, natural, 
y forastei*a^’ Campmunies, Ajtendice d la Educacimi^ vol. i. p. 453, Madrid, 


Vu- 
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■\vcire ccpally Mai. The Ixsiutiful provinces of the south, 
richly (aidowed by nature, hud formerly been so w(;althy, 
that their contributions alone sufficed, in time of need, 
to i-cplenish the impe-rial tre^asury ; but they now doteii- 
oratcil with such ra])idity, that, by the year 1U40, it was 
found hardly possible to impose a tax on them which 
would be productive. During the latter half of the 
sevcut«(!uth century, matters became still Averse, and the 
poverty and Avretclujdness of the people surpass all dc- 
s<!i iption. In the villages near Madrid, the iidiabitants 
AV(‘re literally famishing ; and those farmers Avho had a 
stock of food refused to sell it, because, much as they 
lUH'ded moiuiy, they Avere apprehensiA’e of seeing their 
families pi'rish around them. The conse(pience aa'us, that 
the ciipital Avas in danger of being starved; and ordinary 
thiAjats producing no effect, it was found necessary, in 
1004, that the President of Castile, AA'ith an ai’iucd force, 
and accompanied by the public executioner, should A’isit 
the adjacent villages, and compel the inhabitants to bring 


ITTd. All intelligent I)utclinitin, who vi>ited Spain in 1(1.'>5, says of Burgos, 
“elle a e^te autrehiis fort inarehando, inais depuis pen, elle a prestpie 
penlu tout Mjii coninieroe/’ Smun* rdtjek, Voiftije irh'SfHiff/i , 

Palis, KJiJo, ko, p. KJ. To lue, it certainly appears that facts of tins sort 
liave more to do with the real liisi(»ry of ^'jiain than the details i»f kings, 
and trciities, :iml battles, nliich the Spanish historians love to accumulate. 

“ C'niild contribute little to the exigencies of the state.” lnirdoj>'s 
vol. i. p. iiSo. (Compare in iJ-iS 

edit, (’anga, .Madrid, 17IM, p. 82, on the state of things in ‘Mo mas fertil de 
Andalucia.” The government first became alive to all this when it found 
that no more money could he wrung from the people. In May a 

council of state, convoked by the queen, reported that “quant anx res- 
sources (jn’on voudrait tirer de I'Kspagne, sous forme <le dons volontaires 
on autrement, le coiiseil estinie qn'il est hien difficile d’imposer aiix peiiples 
dcs charges nonvelles and, in November of that same year, at another 
inoeting of the council, *a memoir was drawn up, stating that “depiiis 
lo r6gne de Don Ferdinand Ic Patholhjue jnsqu’a cc jour, la monarchic 
d’Fspagne ne s’est pas encore vue si ]»ros de sa mine, si epuisee, >i donuee 
des ressoiirces necessaircs pour fairc fiice h uu grand peril,” 8oe extracts 
from the proceedings of the (JiUincils, pnblislied, for, I believe, tlie first 
time, by JM. Mignet, in his rehftive'i a l>f Sitcvtuntoii d' Kspog}te^ 

vol. ii. pp. 124, (>01, Paris, 18il/>, 4to. See also, in the same valuable work, 
vol. ii. p. 127, a letter to Louis XIV. from his ambassador at 31adrid, dated 
2d .June 101)7, and stating that “ Pextreiiiite est ici si gi-aiide qu'il se fait 
line contribution volontaire de tous les particuliers quo Ton appolle dona^ 
iico, pour fouriiir quelque argent present pour les ii6cessites puUIiques. ’ 
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thoir supplies to the markets ot* All over 

Spain, the same destitution prevailed. 'Fliat oucto rich 
and pros])erous country was covered Avith a rahhl(» of 
monks and cleruy, Avliose insatiate rapacity ahsorluMi the 
little wealth yet to be found. Hence it iiappeiu'dythat 
the goverumeut, though almost penniless, (*onld obtain 
no su])plies The tax-gath(MHU*s, urged to nnik(* up tin', 
doti(‘iency, atlo[)ted tlu' most desperate (expedients. Tiny 
not only siazt'd tin' IkmIs and all th(‘ furnitnn*, but they 
unro(d'e(l the hoii'^i's, and *<(>1(1 the mat('rials of tin' vooi‘, 
for Avhatt'ver tlu'V avouUI fc'tch. The inliabitants wei’c' 
fon'cd to tly; tin* lields were left uncultivatt'd ; vast ninl- 
titinl('> died from waul ainl exposun'; ('Utire \illae(‘s M ere' 
descaled; and in many <»f the* towns, njnvards ot‘ two- 
tliii’ds of tlu' house's wej*e, by the end of tin' sc'Vi'nlc'ciith 
cc'utury, utterly dc'strcjyecl.^**^ 

In Sir lU.’lianl Faiivjr.uvo \vritr< tV<>in Madrid tn St‘i*j-( l:iry 

in't. “ Si I !<.•«' niy iu-l to om, «'f tiie Frnsidria of Tu*. hasiiiLT, 

In tin.* kiii:r\ aii<l coiiiinainl, «r,,iio ioitli to tiii‘ in*i-.:ldtoiiriiiHr 

\ uttLiiui 1 \Niili tlu* liaii^inaii. and wliatsoovrr fFi* of tinTor iiu'idi'nt 
to liU }>Ia(.*c‘ and ilviojaioi\ to Inr. m'lson, th<‘ in.irktds in thi-^ town lH"jin 

to l.Mj fuMti^intl a'j:iin ])i<'i‘t iftillv u.<tn;di/' or Ao^/// J'nn'ilnnrt ^ 

irriUni h*i /"/‘v i<hT. l.oudon, is:)Oj ji. :iai. 

NoOiinj; imt Hn* jiiocist* ami niK’ontradicti‘<l evidence* of a rontrni- 
jfotjirv witm-^, (•••uid make mu ii uu-dil'lc. Jn InSd^ Al\ar«/ o-^rio 

} liL'diii wM'to in'. />/>/'// /vo.v. 'I’-nn' wi'ju pnldihhul in l(!s7 and H',^s ; i)ii*y 
W'ure ivpiinttd ;it \Iidii«l in i 77o ; and from tlu* rejnint, jtp. llto-iUS, I 
i-xtiact liu; Inllowim/ ]>anii-nlai<’ “ Ks iMcii"') tlui'ir <'on la iiiavor l)i-«*\i*- 
da<l, <pu.* I'l'Uj <1 a-nnro. i-ii la fonna ipic lo.«> (.MmisionanU '; uonlmnaiiu'ntu 
f.Nlan "aipu aiiiio tn<lo'^ IfK Iniraius, coii uaj'U d«.- ^(•mlr a \'. M. Kntian on 

inliin.in mi*- voini^iom-.'- a las jnslioias, y ollas I s snpliran. ton_i;an 
mi"! ruroi'di.t d<* io•^ inonuu.n ^, <jm* u.viaii o«)n innelia iirt-c-idad. V lno.r*> 
(jiu* toman ol n-o. dii’on ; <jni‘ a olios no !«.“< looa dn.'-pon-ar on hacor apaoias : 
(jiio traon (udon do ooiirar con todu rj; 4 nr las canlidailo.N, «pic di-ljon los 
lnoaro.>; y t imnioii dicoii haii do cohrar ^us salaiius. V \aii oiitrando jior 
oasa-. <lo loT |»«»ijro.*5 laljradort'-, y doma> vocinos ; y <-on mnclia ononta y 
ra/on, 1» qnitan ol jxjoo dinoro, <juo ti<>ncn : y a ]<)^ ipio no lionon, los 
{‘{lean prriuias : y dond‘* no la^ liallaii, los *juitan las ])oln-* s camas, <*n «|Uo 
dnorinon : y sc; dotioiu n on vondt r hm pn-ndas, todo ol tiompo cpio pnodoii.” 
. . . “ liOs hiupioo'- rof«*rmlo.s \an continuaiido, eddi^ando a los mas vocinos 
do los Ingaros, a cpio so vayaii linyc-ndo clo sns casa^, cloxando baldias sns 
hat iondas do cani[)c» ; y los cc^liiadores no tionon lastimii dc tc»das ostas 
inisorias, y asolacionc s, c<mio si oiitraran on In^aros doom*im«^os. Las casas, 
rjuo liallan vacias, si iiay cpiioii so las compro, las vondon . y cjuando no 
jiuoden vonderlas, las Cjuitan l<cs toxados; y vondon la toxa, y iiiadi*ra j»or 
(pialciuior dinoro. Con osta dostrnicion geiioral, no lain cjuodado <*n pio on 
los lugaros la torccra parte do casas, y so hau iiiuorto tic iiccosidad gran 
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In the midst of those calamities, the spirit and energy 
of Si)ain were extinguislied. In every department, all 
power and life disappeared. The Spanish ti’oops were 
def( fated at Koergy in 1043 ; and several writers ascribe 
to that battle the destruction of the military reputation 
of Spain. This, however, was only one of many symp- 
toms.**’*' In 10')0, it was proposed to fit out a small licet ; 
but the fisheries on the coast had so declined, that it was 

inultitud (1(3 ])(*r.‘<oiuis. Con lo qnal los lugaros no tieiien la mitad do fami- 
lia!^, (jii(3 aiitigiiaiiKjnto liahia on Kspana. Y si no S(j pom^ rerntidio a todo 
referitio, sera, piTciso, (pio la veiigan a poblai* do otros Koyiios.*’ 

‘‘Alii acal)() atpiella aiitigua inilicia (ispafiula qiie df.*sd(3 el tiornpo 
de los reyes cat(jlicos habia gaiiado tan gloriosos triunfos, sioiido el terroi* 
de sus uiitMiiigos.*' Tnpin^ Ciciliyicloii vol. iii. p. loO, Madrid, 

JHIO. “ La batalla do llttcroy, eii quo el joveii Conde recogit) l(»s laureIe.-5 
Con quo (.‘iigalaiid la doruda cuna del nino Luis XIV., acabo c<jn la reputa- 
cion (pie aim liabian podido ir conservando los viejos itTcio> espafades de 
Flaudres.’’ Lofnvnte^ Huturio tft' Jupniot^ vul. xvii. ]>. .‘iO-'', Madrid. LS.jlL 
In the Chiremfoii, Stote V(j1. i. p. 27o, Oxtnrd, J7b7, folio, I 

find a letter written by Iloptou to Secretary Windebank, dated Madrid, 
blst .May The author of this ollieial coininiinicaiion give< an aeeuuiit 

of tlie S[)anish troops just vailed, and says, “ I have ob.-er\ed these levies, 
and 1 lind the h(»rses are so >\eak, as the in<*st of them \\ill ne\er be able 
to go to the rendez-vous, and tho.'.c very hardly gotten, the infintry so 
unwilling to serve, as they are carried, like galle-y-slaves, in chains, which 
serves not the turn, and so far short of the imiiiher tiiat \uis pr(»posed, as 
tliey Collie m^t to one <»f three.” 'J’his wa.s eiglit years lafore tlie battle of 
Rocroy ; after it, matters became rapi'lly worse. A letter from Sir Kdward 
Jiy<le to Secretary Niclmlas, dated Madrid, iMh March ir*4‘.»-.70, states, 
tliat Spanish “ allairs are really in liuge di^urdcr, and capable of b iiig ren- 
dered almo.st de.sjierate;*’ and another letter, on lltli April “if some 

miracle do m»t pre.^erve them, this crown must bo speedily destroyed. ’ 
VIoi'iHtloa Pap> vol. iii. pj). K>, 17, Oxford, 17''*;. An official Ilc- 

j)ort on the Nethei lands, pre.^ented to Louis XIV in li;o.“>, declares tliat 
the i)utch considi‘red Spain so weakened, as to be out of condition to 
renew the war within the next one hundred years.’* linuint'rsJli.<0>rpof 
the //f/r idnl ^vrenti’tuth iit*( I’l* •<. htf tti'ifjlufff J h.Cff nfs^ 

LoimIoii, 1N5o. vol i. p. '2\V7 . .'noo al.-o >) l>t 

/St/ireiisioti Kyxn/iie, Paris, 1^3o-lSlJ, 4to, vol. i. pp*37, 3.^, 314, 31o, 
vol. iii. ]). (hs 4, vol. iv. j». :11S; and A’/iVuf tit Geneve, KiSl, 

]>j). 83, :271. “ L’Fspagno faisaiit en nos jours plus de piiie qiie ae peur h, 

ceux (piVlle a teniis long -toms dans une erainte perpetuelle, et dans une 
respoctueiise veneration.” . . . . “ Aussi pout-on dire que les Kspauuols cpii 
eloient autrefois dcs li«)ns, on dos veritahles homines et inconiparables eu 
valeur, sont maintennnt des eorfs, on des femmes, et entin des persoiines 
pen propres a la guerre.” And linally, the Spanish explanation of all this, 
in .Ue/noritfs, Prologo, pp, 148, 14i), .^ladrid, 17:i3. La .Afoiiarquia 

do Ivspafia, cuya (iecadeiioia la avia ya l)ios decretado desde el afio de 
1(121,” itc. ; blasphemously ascribing to the Almighty, what was the result 
of their own folly, and obstinately shutting their eyes to the real cause of 
their ruin. 
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found iinpossiblo to pro(?uro sailors ciioui»]i to man ovi'ii 
the fow ships Avhi(*h 'wore iviiiiirod.^^^' 'Hio charts Avliich 
had been made, were citlicr lost or ncf;lcct(‘d; and the 
ipi()ran<*o of the Spanish pilots became so notorious, that 
no one Avas williiii*' to trust iliomJ^'*'^ As to the militai*y 
service, it is stated, in an account of Spain, late in tlu'. 
seventeenth century, that most of tlio troops had (leserl(‘d 
their colours, and that the few who w(‘re faithiul wcaii 

\fi: it oiMitury Iiud booii as supromo at s<‘a as land ; Iut 

ordinary na\al f«»rco I i(» ^rallies, which were tliu tcrrnr hoili of tiic 

Med.ireiTanoan ainl Allaiiiic. ihit now*’ “ in coiistMincnci* of i}n3 

dcc’ino ^'f coiniJKace and Hshcrio the c<.»a>t, insteail uf ihc numerous 
Stiua'iroii> <if the and Mendo/a<, which w'ere wont to atti'nd the 

nK‘Vcnieiit*i of tise tir>t p;reat dnim of Austria ami ihi* Km|'»M'or Charies, the 
jiie-t n: Utiih- Atiiniial of >]*aiu, aiul fa\ounu* sou of its inouai(.‘n, pul to 
sta with lliree wreiehed i^allies, which, witli dillieidty, esea}»LMl fimu sonic 
^.Vlixerine corsairs, and were afterwards iieailv shipwroeked »»u tlie I'oa^t of 
Africa." />'.< \t»l. i. p. o Uh lu h*r»d, II u'y a\ai’ ;i ea<li>L 

ni \ai''seaux ni iraleres cii i*tat trailor en iner. hes Mauri's iusultaieiit 
audaeicioi luent les cotes do rAudaloUMc, et pventneiit iuipuneuiLiii hs 
haojues ipii s«; hasardaieut ii uue heue de la nule. Le due il’AlhmjUei-ijUe, 
ipii I'uiuniandait Ic" forces ua\ali.s, se plaicnail liauteim'ut de l.i po^iimu 
huiiiiliante tlans Jaipiellc ou le laissait. 11 a\aii di'inamle avec lusiauco 
qu’on lui d<'niii\l <1<'S luatelots <t des soldats jjour mettre sur ]<*.•' vais‘'eau % ; 
luais le Ciuuteue <'astrillo, pic'^ideiit du eouseil de liuanees (ile la ictri* tnl>i) 
a\ait declase pn'i! n*a\ait ui arirent, iii la possihilite d’eii trouver, et eou- 
seillait de reiemeer a rariuci' na\ale/* tf/ornition^'i n /ntin .s •/ fu 

tf' /-,\j.>n/,n ^ \()1. i. ]>p. d.lo, dH», Paris, dl«j, from eonlem- 

I'oi'ary manu-enpt". Kmu in ICrh's, Spain had “ )>eeome so feehh; in p'dnt 
of naval alfaiis as to liC <’hlic<‘d to hiie I>nteli vessels for carr}in^ on In r 
American comm'rce.’’ .|///<oA* o/ Cunnm rtt , v<d. ii. p. -Ido, 

j-io’ (ion, 4to. And, to eomjdete the chain of evidence, iheie i-' a 

loiter in the t , '<*>'(* /V/y/' /'v, vol. ii. p. t>Nlord, 1771*, folio, 
written fi<*m ^IadJ’Id in June IClo^ statiii<r that, •* For shijts they have few, 
mariners fewer, 1: ndmeii not so many as they need, and, )<y all siji.ns, 
money not at all that can he spared.’’ The history of Spain duiiiiLi this 
j-eriod never iiavin^^ la eii wrilti n, I am compelled, in my own just ilieati«m, 
to }/ivi; the.-o and similar jiasnages witii a fulness which] fear will weary 
some read*, rs. 

And when tliey did, it was to tlieir own cost, as Stanliope found, at 
the heginniiiL' of liis earei,!- as ilritish minister to tlie court of Madrid, in 
See his letter to fjord Shrews) »ury, in MohonA Sfmiu Vtuln' i'huH a 
//., London. J‘^40, p. :j. “We were forced into a small juirt, called Fer- 
rol, lliree leagues short of tlie Groyne, and, hy tlie ignorance <»f a Spanish 
pilot, our ships fell foul mie with aiiotlier, and tlie admiral’s shi]) was on 
gioiind for some lionrs, hut got off clear without any damage.” Indeed, 
the Spanish seamen, once the boldest and most skilful navigators in tiie 
World, 80 degenerated, that, early in the eighteenth century, we find it 
stater! as a matter of course, that “ to form the Spaniard to marine affairs, 
is tnin sporting them into unknown couutrieB.” The llUlort/ of VarUituit 
Aliaroni, Loudon, 1719, p. 257. 
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clothed in rafp?, received no pay, and -were dying of 
l)ungcr.'“‘’ Another aceount deseiibes this once mighty 
kingdom as utterly unprotected ; thff frontier towns un- 
garrisoned ; the Ibrtilieations dilai)i<lated and crumbling 
away ; tlie magazines without ammunition ; the arsenals 
empty ; the worksliops unemployed ; and even the art of 
building ships entirely lost.*'*’ 

While the country at largo was thus languishing, as 
if it had been stricken by some mortal distemper^ the 
most horrible scenes w(!rc oecurring in tlie capital, undt.-r 
the oy(;s of the sovereign. The inhabitants of Madrid 
were starving; and the arbitrary measiux'S which had 
been adopted to supply them with food, could only pro- 
duce temporary relii'f. ilany persons fell down in the 
striiots e.xhaustcd, and died where they fell ; others were 
seen in tln^ public highway evidently dying, but no one 
had wherewithal to fe(;d them. At length the people 
lu'camc d('S[)eratc, and threw off all control. In lGSt(, 
nf)t only the worknwm of ^Madriil, but large numbers of 
the tradesmen, organized themselves into bauds, broke 
ftpen private houses, and i'obb(.>d and murdered the in- 
habitants in the face of day.*'* During the remaining 

“Lo peu (le soldiits (pii rcsistaieiit a la d6stTtinD, etaiont vetus do 
liailluiis, sans .s<»ldo, sans pain.’’ de hiorilh^ edit. Paris, 

vnl. i. p. 72. “ I>anriretat le plus mi>eralile. ” p. ODiupare liiifiiente, 

in the i-ei:;;ii of I’hilip IV''. {IfUtorit^ vtd xvi. p. 510), soUUvdos pele- 
ahan andrajo.sos y medio de.snudos and D’Aulnoy, in HIT!* du, 

d' vol. i. p. HI''), “11 ost rare quo dan.*^ tout iiii ret^inient, 
il se tnmvedeiix soldats qiii ayent plus d'une eheniise. ” 

*•0 “ Huinusos los inuro.s de sus fortalezas, aiin tenia Barcelona ahiortas 
las hrecha‘<, quo hizo el dm pie de A'endonv.i ; y desdo Rosas hasta C.idiz, 
no habia Alcazar, ni Castillo, no solo pro.sidiado, pero ni montada sii artil- 
leria. L:i inisina ne;zligoncia se atbuiraba on los puertos d^ Vizcaya, y 
Galicia ; no teiiiaii los almazenes sus provisiones, faltabau fundidores de 
annas, y las ([uc habia, eran de ninguu uso. Vaeios los arsenale< y astil- 
leros, se habia ulvidado el arte de construir naves, y no tenia el Key mas 
que las destinadas al coinercio de Iiidias, y algunos .tzaleonos ; sei.-? i^aleras, 
coiisumidas del tiempo, y del ocio, se ancoraban en Cartagena.*' lyic'dlitr^ 
Co/tienfffnos de la O'tferra di> , vol. i. p. 43. Another eye-witness 

describes “the best fortres^ses consisting of mined A\alls. mounted with 
here and there a rusty cannon, and the man thought an able engineer who 
knew how to tire them.” llijtperdas Memoirs, second edition, London, 
17J0, p. 227. 

'** IhndopK^ Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 224, 225. In KIM), Madame de Villai*s, 
the wife of the French ambassador, writes from Madrid, that such was the 
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twenty years of tlio seveiiteeulli eenlnry, tlio (ta])ital was 
in a state, not of iiisum^ctioii, but of anarcliy. Society 
was loosened, and seemed to be resolving*: its(*lf into its 
elements. To use tin' emphalie. lansj:mii;e of a eoiit<‘m- 
porary, liberty and restraint wi're <M[nally unknown.^'- 
The ordinary funetions of the e\e(*utive ij;ov(Tnmenl wer(', 
suspended. The poliee of Mtnlrid, unabh' to obtain tlie 
arrears of their pay, disbanded, and i^ave tlu'mscdvos u]) 
to rajniH'. Xor did tlnav seem any nutans of rmniHlyini; 
tlu'se <‘vils. I'lu' (wclieipier was ('inpty, ami it was im- 
possible to repli'uisli it. Sueh was tin' povcM'ty of tln^ 
euurt, that nnuiey was wantin*;* to ])ay tin' wat^t's of the, 
kini,^\s ])rivate s('rvants^ :unl to inert tin' daily expen<('s 
of his Injuschold.^*'' In paynu'ut was suspeinb'd of 

i'vt'ry life-peiislmi ; and all oilicia's and nnuist(*rs of the 
crown wt'i'e mubdc'd of one-tbird of tln'ir saLrii's.'' 

nf nil'iir< thi r**, that b'-r hu’^bainl thouiilu li a'L isabb' Ibat slu‘ >linul(l 
U'tuni >} 17-V.). K;'.). A 

l.’ttcr iIk* i>.nii'b aiubavsul.jr in 0577. (b'scribr> f\riy lioiist' in 

'1 c'irid as roj:nlarlv arimd tVom tnp “ •b‘ hunt tai \ 

O' //".v7' '■'//;/.>’ tio' < >* h> S 'i',\ ^ v**l, i\, |>. oaS, I'aii", !t(» 'i'iio 

'SMiiis fr-na ‘‘tar\aU<Mi art* Knd i.» ij.iM- ]iarlirMlarly imin'Tnus in 

Andabeia. Scf < ’<r/{ UAj- \ m\. Wx. \k 1117. En Amla- 

1 4-'|»«M*i:ilnnMit“ nioria nm/lia •jr< nin <!(* hainbri', y <*1 o«'nsul:nl'» >\v S<‘- 
\ i'la rnvia mill (iijtut.idon )):iri r«-prf''.-ntar ipn* mpn'll i I'iinlad nubiaijin*- 
dadii ifilnoaia a ia t’uai ta ]*:ivt'‘ (l<* la p'-bl:u‘i»'n ijua icnida rinmi-niii 

a7‘»< anti-':.'* Ojj tli*‘ .stat»* «*f the ])oo|»b‘ jpanially, in i‘,jinpare Lfffr'.i 

ft. r/''V//-v, |,p. 1 j na. 

“ T'ant <!•' ci ji<»irit <b* fujiii.*’ M' -,', v«>l. i. p. 

In hi-1, tiio K?\*neh atnba.'S.nlrv'-s writ«"- tVoin Miulrnl, “ -h* nc vans 
parle p<*int <br la ini'-t n* <i<' ca liU laini jnstpu-s daii'; b* palais. 

.1 i.tni'j }iM-T-a\fi* Ijnit «>m di\ t'ania»i»trs et la M'dinc. <pii di><>ii iil <pi'il y 
avuit l«tnu''t'.*in‘* qu’'*n nc Icnr d«»nnoit pin- ni pain ni viandi‘. Aux 
cvnrifS du i-'fi <'t d<* la r<dii»', dc inciin*," /.rfh't.s tl* Mfnhtmr A' Murtj’nsr 
•/ Anrr'vdani, l7.V.b ]>]). -JHI, 217. Tin* )v:\v after <'liarbs JI. 

dicil : ‘‘ II n'v a\'.it pas dr funis pour Ins clm.srs b's plus ncva*SM»in\s, punr 
la cuisine, I'ucuHo, li'-i val»*ls tie pnsl,” «Vc. .I/Z/Av, ,l/7/;/o/7v.«{ i/t/ /)</r 
y<todff--U vol ii. |). I'd, cd. J'ctilnt, P.iris, 1^2^. Anmiig other naiKless 
expedients, tlie eunein-v uas so depreciated, lliat, in a letter from Marlin 
to Or. Fra.ser, dated ^Iadrill, March nth, we liear of “tin* tall <»f 

jii'Uiey to one fonrtli j»art of its former value.” MisrUhn,^ of tho Simldiiuj 
( l»fh^ Vol. V. p. 1S7, Aherdeen, 4to, JsA2. 

'■* “ The kim^ has taken aw.ay, l»y a late decree, a tliird part of all wattes 
and sa]arie.s of all «it!icers and ministers witlioiit exception, and sus[)(‘iMled 
for the ensuing year, Ihhd, all pensions for life grante<l either hy lilm.sidf or 
his father.” Letter from the English amhassador, dated .Madrid, Novemher 
Ibth, ill Mahons Spaht. uwlcr Chudes J/., London, IMO, p, do. Tliia 
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Nothing, however, could arrest the mischief. Famine 
and poverty continued to increase and, in 1699, 
Stanhope, the British minister then residing in Madrid, 
Avrites, that never a day passed in which people were not 
killcKl in the streets scuffling for br(!ad ; that his own se- 
cretary had seen five women stifled to death by the crowd 
before a bakefflouso ; and that, to swell the catalogue of 
mis(u‘y, upwards of twenty thousand additional beggars 
from tlie country had recently flocked into the eajjital.^'® 
Jf tills state of things had continued for another 
generation, the Avildest anarchy must have ensued, and 
the Avliole frame of society been broken up.^'^' The only 


is Jilso stilted ill MPnifdi'ea th XfxuUes^ vol. i. p. 3/30, Paris, li^28 ; 

“ retranclriut le tiers des depeiises de kii maison, ct des appoiiitemeiis de ses 
taut luilitaires (pie civils/* In the precedinj^ the pensions 

liad lieeii stopped, at all events for a time. In 10.>0, Sir Edward Hyde 
writes from .Madrid, ‘‘there is an univer.'‘al stop of all pensions which have 
l)e(‘n grunted formerly.^’ vol. ii. p. /3:3><, Oxford, 

1773. The next step wliich was taken was a propo.sal, in 1(507, to tax the 
salaries of the members of the Councils of Castile, Armgon, ^c. ; but this 
idea was abaiidoued, until at length, they, like all other juiblic servants, 
came under the comprehensive edict of 1(193. See the letter from the 
Eivncli ambassador to Louis XIV., dated Madrid, June 2d, l()n7, in Mtt/ntt, 
vol. ii. p. 12^, Paris, iSlo, 4to, The only chance of recovering 
tlie history of Spain in the seventeenth century, is by collating these and 
similar documents with the meagi-e notices to be found in Spanish writers. 

In KID.'j, “ tlie misorablo poverty in this country.*’ /'aov/.-i thrumih 
htf it Loiidoii, 17(i2, p, (52. And, in the same 

year, “ L’lvspatrue, iiiaiiquaut de tout, d'hommes, et d’argent.” MunoiriS 
(If Xodil/f.'t, vol. i. p. 402. “ L’E.'.pagiie, pre.<»pio aiieantie.” p. 424. 

See the letters in .)A//fO//'.v Uiuhr I'/t'irlts //., pp. 138-14((. On 

tlic 21st of May, “We have an addition of above 20,tKK) beggars, flocked 
from the country round, to share in that little liere is, who were starving 
at home, and look like ghosts.*’ On the 27th of May, “The scarcity id* 
bread is growing on a})ace towards a famine, which increases, by vast multi- 
tnjles of poor that swarm in upon ns from the countries round about. I 
shifted the best I could till this day, but the diflicnlty of getting any with- 
out authority, has made me recur to tlie Corregidor, as most (»f the foreign 
IMinisters had done before ; he, very courteously, after im^uiring what mv 
family was, gave me an order for twenty loaves every day ; but 1 must send 
tw'o leagues, to Vallejas, to fetch it, as I have done this niglit, and my ser- 
vants with long guns to secure it wlieii they have it, otherwise it would be 
tak(Mi from them, for several people are killed every day in the streets ill 
scuflles for bread, all being lawful prize that any body can catch.*’ . . • • 
“ My secretary, Don Francisco, saiv yesterday live poor women stifled to 
deatli by the crowd before a bakehouse.” 

Even M. Lafiieute, who, having used scarcely any of the authorities 
which I have quoted in the last few pages, can ha>'e no adeipiatc idea of the 
utter wretcheduess of Spain, coufesscs that “Jamas mouarca ui pueblo 
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chaneo of savin^i;’ Spain from a n'lapso into barharism, 
Avas that it sliould fall, and fall (luickly, undca* foroifj^u 
dominion. Such a (‘liangv was indisponsahlo ; and tln'ro 
Avas voason to foar, that it might (M)mc in a form Avhi(;h 
Avoiild havo boon inoxjirc'ssihly odious to tin' nation. 
For, late in tho sovoiuoiaitli oontury, Confa Avas Ix'su'god 
hy tlu‘ ^loliamiiKHlans ; and as tln^ Spanish gov(*riiniont 
had iKMthor troops lun* ships, tlio gn'atost aj)proh(‘nsions 
AVoiH' oiitortainod ri'spO(‘ting tlio iat(' of tliis iinjiortant 
hn-tross; tlin-i' Ix'ing litlh‘ doubt, that if it f(‘ll, Spain 
Avould lu* again fivt'rrnii by tlio iniidds, Avho, this tinu', 
at loa-^t, Avould havo Ibund litllo ditlioulty in dealing Avitli 
a iK'nplt' woakoiu'd by sulforing, half faniisliod, and almost 
Avorn 

jM>rtnnatoly, in tlu' y('ar 1 Tntb \vh('n affairs AV(‘ro at 
tlioir worst, C'liai’los 11., tin* idiot king, dical; a.nl S])ain 
f 'll into tin* hands of IMiilip V., tin* grandson of LouisXi \\ 
This tduuig(' from tin* Au'^trian dynasty totlui lhmrbf)n,‘^'’ 
brought witli it many olln*!* oliangi's. Tliilij), who rcigin'd 
from 17(H< to Avas a Fn*nelnnanj ind only by 

.‘ilLanio vioron m tun la>ti!nosa >i(uju‘i«ui y (*n tan riM'-cro tranrc <vntn» sc ' 
t lilaroii cn 4*v{tj ticinpo’* ( innn) *‘('arlM< IT. y la Ks^juna.” I.nj>i<.ni<y 
t n'iu <A' f Mil. \^ii. p. Ilia, Alrclrid, 

*■' *• Jjf s \I.iiir«*s (TAfri^jnc a>.‘'ic'j!:roi»‘nt Ociita. Lc roi (VK^iiaLjnc inan- 
{Mi.iit dc niais de vai>hcanx ]>(>ur tiaiisintrtcr lo pen 

do 'Sfcoiiis <ju‘il iH/iUftit y cmcycr: L^aiis XIV lui tit otlVii* k‘s irnupcsct los 
\ai-«-<'aM\ d*)iit ii anndt iM-stdn, II s’aj^is'-oit iion-sculcincnl do coii'>'Ci-vt*r 
(’■■uta. inais »1<,* j>lus Oran; juir (a)nM;ipioiit ircnipcohcr la j»risi‘ di- dciix 
]1 ices dont la ciMMj'iotc facilitnit uux Alaures iin rctu\ii* i‘u KspaLTuo.’' 

,/)/ Mur'jinA 7o/v//j vol. i. j). Id, od. Is^s. ini^ 

til" atfacks madt; on (k-nta, fn«in Id'.x; to Idas, see Ortiiy Cum ftunlio tie Lu 
>le vfd. vi. pp. dAt;, ."jAT, odi. 

A cv*lolirato/l rii<i<U*rn writer has iiia<lo Home remarks up<»n tliis, whicli 
are too apposite to he omitted. “ Con el si^'lo xvii. acahd taiiihieii la 
dinastia austriaca en Fspaha, dejando si eslsi nacion polsre, despt>hlada, sin 
fnerzas inaritimas ni terrestres, y por consimiiente si iiierced de las demsia 
potcncias qne intentaron repartir eiitre si sns coh)nws y provincisis. Asi 
habisi desptirecido cn poco rruis de nn si^Io sirpiella j^randeza y poderio, 
sf<piellsi fnerza y heroi.-rno, lupiella cultnra e ilustracioii con (jne babia 
(le«collado eiitrc todas his iiacioii«*s.” ISio^rtiJin de. Eimrmuht^ in Saenn'eie^ 
vol. ii. p. r>, Abidrid, 184S. 

fixeept during tlie sliort interregnum of Louis, in 1724, which only 
lasted a few months, sind during which, the hoy, though csilled king, exer- 
cised no real power, and Philip remsiincd the sictinil ruler. “Asm el 
iiuevo rey no resolvia iiegocio de coiisldcracioii sin aseuso do su padre,” 
Ortiz^ Coniyendio^ vol. vii. p. 374. 
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birth and ednoation, but also in feelings and habits.^®! 
Just bcjforo ho entered Spain, Louis charged him never 
to forgot that he was a native of Franco, the throne of 
which ho might some day aseondJ**^ After he became 
king, ho ruighicted the Spaniards, despised their advice, 
an (I threw all the pow(sr he could command into the 
hands of his own countrymen.*** The affairs of Spain 
wore now admiuistorod by subjects of Louis XIV., whose 
ambassador at Madrid frequently performed the^ func- 
tions of [)rimo minister.**** What had once been the most 
j)owcrful monarchy in the Avorld, became little else than 
a province of Franco; all im])ortant matters being decided 
in Paris, from whence Philip himself received his in- 
structions.***® 


’ ' Sjlint Pinion, who knew Philip W'cll, and who v/as in Ppain in 1721 
and I72:i, says of him, L’amour do la France liii sortait tie partout,” 
iht 1)vc de S*diit voL xxxvii. p. 3, Paris, l''41. And, in 

17 HI, shortly heforo his death, Noaillcs writes from Aranjuez, “ Ce prince 
a le ooMir tout franvais.” J/fmoirtM de AotnllfS, vol. iv. p. 191, 

Paris, 

’ “ NVmhliez jamais que vons etes Franoais, et ce qui pent voiis 
arriver. ’’ Md/of, Xwn7h.<^yoL ii p. (i. Compare Co j'c'a Memoirs 

of the liourlunt Kiu/fs of Loiulon, P'^lo, vol. i. p. iHIi. 

In 1702, Philip “ jiarluit moins que jamais, ot seulement aux Fran- 
yais, coinmo s’ils eussent etc los souls etres do stm espece.*’ Mihiuire< de 
Ludv'dle^ vol. i, p. 270. “ Le deg<»ut que Pliilippe laissait voir pour sa cour 

e.spagnolo.” p. A Spanish statesman, celebrated, or, I would rather 

say, imtorious, at the elose of the century, iudignautly exclaims, “It was 
on the accession of the llourbou dv nasty, that foreigners came to govern us 
on our native soil.” (ioifotf's Mvmoirs^ ed. London, 183(1, vol. ii. p. 271. 

In 17(11, it was the dnty of the French ambassador, “ qu'il put au 
hcsoiii ctre premier miiiistre (I’Espagiie.” Mdlot^ Minioire.< de vol, 

ii. p. 31; “quo I’ambassadeur de sa Majeste soit ministre du rui Catho- 
lique ; (pie, sans eu avoir le titre, il cn exerce les fonctioiis ; qu'il aide au 
roi d’Fspagiie a connoitre Fetat de ses attaircs, ct a gouvernor par lui- 
iiieme.” p. Tm. In 17H2, ^larsin writes to Louis XIV., “('omme il est 
absolument iiccessaire (pie Paiiibassadeur de Votre Majeste eii Lspagiie ait 
ini credit sans homes aupr^s du Roy son pctit-lils.*’ p. 183. In 1705, 
Amelot, the French ambassador, “decidoit de tout en Espagne.” Mt'moires 
de Lo((ville^ vol. ii. p. lor) ; and, in 17(i(», “etant ii la tete dos allaires, et 
joignant presque les foiictioiis de premier miuistre il cellos d'amhassadeur.” 
uVoadles, vol. ii, p. 31)8. 

In 1703, “ Il est clair que rembarras de Philippe venoit surtout de 
la crainte ipie ses d6cisions iie fusseiit point ap]>rouvees eii France, oil 
toiites les atfaires importautes se d6cidoient.” Mdlot, Mt moires de Xoaill^^ 
vol. ii. p. 244. “ Tlie King of France had always certain persons at Madrid, 

which compos’d a Council, of which that of Versailles was the soul ; and 
whose members were all creatures of the French Court, aud sent to Madrid 
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The truth is, tliat Spain, broken and prostrah', was 
unable to siij)i)ly ability of any kind ; and if the f^ovcTii- 
nient of the country was to bo carried on, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that foreii::ners should be calh'd in.^^'^ 
Ev'en ill 1(>S2, that is, oighlt'cn yturs bid'ore the accession 
of rUilip V., tliere was not to be found a sin<;le native 
well act[uaiiited with the art of war; so tliat Charles IT. 
was obliged to intrust the military defence o(‘the Spanish 
^Netherlands to De (Jrana, the Austrian ambassador at 
Jladritl.^"* AVlien, therefore, tlu‘ War of the Su<*(H*ssion 
broke out, in 17tl2, i‘veii the S])aniards tlnansel ves dc'sired 
that their troops should bo commanded by a foreigm*rd‘‘"' 

from tinu‘ to tiiiio to diroot all aft'airs thoiv, acctn'diniij to the views «»f the 
U"vSt Kinn, and to irive him an atvtaiut of overy thin;' that pass'd 

in tin- I'niincils of tlie E>tMinal. Alh<*r«*ni irnt to ho initiated in the tnysto- 
rios tins oahal.*’ ^ -H/'# /•*-/- /, hendon, 1711) p 70. 

The >pani.sh Id.-toritins are not \or\ fond of admiltinur tins iiiMpiostion- 
ahh* fact ; but Hacallar, after inentioninuj the intlnenco of the Fivnrh Aiu- 
hassador, frankly adds: “ l>t*sdt* enttmeos toinaron tanta nunu) sohre los fie 
Espaua los niinistros Franceses, »jue dieroii mas /elos a lo< Frim-ipes, viondo 
fstivchar la union a un «rra<lo, f[ue to(h> st* p<tnia al arhitrio tie huis XIV.” 
ri> \ *h' ht a >ff n'ft tf* /AyivoV/, vol, i. p. .’m'I. 

l-Af-n tho vrteran diploniat’.^t, 'forev, was so struck hy the escape of 
Spain frnm CLunph-te ruin, that he ascribes its chani^o of masters to the 
direct intorferciiee of the l>eity. “ .'^a seuh* puissanci* avajt place Fliilippe 
V siir le truiu* d’Ksj>a;Lrne ; elle seule p<»uvoit I’y maintenir; les homnu-s 
n’avaieiit pa«f conduit c«* L^raini evenemeiit.” JA'//o>//> */*' Turt'tf^ vol. i. 
p. ** I.e Iidne oil lueii Woait place.” p. lol. See aUo \ol. ii. 

pp. 3, 'l‘il , “ '!’}«<* Sjianidi juMipIe receivetl him with uidiesitatinir f)hedi- 

ence t“ tin* flec<*aM*d kind’s will, ami rejfuccd at the proi*pf-ct of a rule that 
Would at least have the merit of heiic^ dilferont from that under wliich tin v 
hafl so lonji withered.” M* muirA uf l*ttfrfK>ruiitfh^ l.ondon, In."):?, vol. i. p. 102. 
“ Muelios e«^pahf>les reeihieroii por su .‘►fiheram^ a Felipe V., cansafios de 
la doiuiiiacion d(- la casi de Austria. Esper.ihau de la mmlan/.a ile la 
dinaslia la felicidad y cl huen jrohieriif).” /Acfo/e/zr/o 

Cadiz, Is."j2, p. 131. To the same elfect, Milloty i(e vf»l. i. 

pp. 420, 420, Vfd.iii. p. 0. 

Ho “committefl the military defence of these provinces to the 
Manpiis of Orana, the Austrian ainha.ssador at Madi id, friun the want of 
any Spani.sh efyiiniiaiider whose cmirage fir military endfiwmeiits ipialilietl 
Idni to repel such an enemy as the King of France.’* .JAwm/iw, 

Vf)I. ii. p. 232. CVuiipan;, on the want of Spanish generals, ^f(Ulutr^^s iht 
Mtii'^chnl tie, (trontont, vol. ii, p. 82, edit. Paris, 1827. The fipiiiion which 
Gi-aiia himself ffirmed of the Spanish government, may he learned frfun a 
conversatifin which he held at Maflrhl, in 1080, with the Fre n cl i ambassa- 
dress, and which is preserved in her correspondence, /jettnin de Madaw^ la 
MarffviAe de VdhirA^ Amsterdam, 17ofh pp. IIH, 119. 

“w See the letter of JMiilip V. to Lfiuis XIV., dated June 22, 1703, in 
Memoires de Noailles^ vol. ii. pp. 250, 257, Paris, 1828, edit. Petitot. 
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In 1704, the extraordinary spectacle was exhibited of the 
lluke of Berwick, an Englishman, leading Spanish sol- 
diers against the- enemy, and being in fact generalissimo 
of the Spanish army.^^® The King of Spain, dissatisfied 
with his proceedings, dotei-mined to remove him ; but, 
instead of filling his place with a native, he applied to 
Louis XIV. for another general ; and this important post 
was confided to Marshal Tess^, a Frenehman.*“° A little 
later, Berwick was again summoned to Madrid, and or- 
dered to j)ut liimsolf at the head of the Spanish troops, 
and defend Estremadura and Castile.^®^ This, he effected 
Avith complete success; and, in the battle of Almansa, 
Avhicli he fought in 1707, ho overthreAV the invaders, 
ruined the party of the pretender Charles,^”' and secured 


Hoc BacalhiTy Comentarios de la Gverra de vol. i. pp. 137, 

1()0, where he is called “ el Duque de Bervich.*’ Ilis own account is, 
“ J’arrivai h Madrid le lo fevrier” (1704), “oil d'abord H. M. Catholique 
me tit Capitaine Ocneral de ses armoes.*' ^felnoire^i de Berwick, Paris, 1778, 
vol. i. p. 'I'll ; and sec p. xxv. No one would suppose this, from the ob- 
servations of .M. Lafuente, in his llUtoria de Bs/jaao, vol, xviii. p, SO, 
]\Iadrid, ISw. 

la-j jqiilippc n’etoit pas content de Berwick, on plutot il temoigna ne 
lo pas otre, ct il deiiiaiida un autre gciieiiil a Louis XIV. On lui envoya le 
marechal de Tesse, pour quiil avuit muiitre du penchant. MUlot, Minioirca 
de Xuai/les, vol. ii. p. 3,31. Berwick himself ascribes his dismissal to the 
influence of (Irainont and of the Queen of Spain. Meinoire.<i de B<^ncick, 
vol. i. ])p. :^()J)-273. At all events, the new general became supreme. In 
Ooceiulier 17(>.\ the Princess des Ursiiis writes from Madrid to Madame de 
Maintenon, “ ]M. le marechal de 'PeS'C, quaiid il est it Madrid, est consulte, 
et decide siirtoutcs Ics affaires, autatU, ptfurlc moine, Vamlassadeiti' ; 

et lorstiu’il est ii rarmee, il est le inaitre absolu non seulement des troupes 
de France, inais encore de celles d'Espagne, commandant aux capitaines- 
generaux, ses anciens, coutre Tusage dn pays.” Ltttres iaedites de Madame 
de Maintenon. et de Madame la Priacefine des Crsi?iS, vol. iii. p. :25.0, Paris, 
182(). 

In 1706, “ Lo due de Berwick, redcmaiide par Pliilippe V, arrive a 
Madrid lo 11 mars, avec le litre de marechal de France, pour defendiv FEs- 
traniadiire et la Oastillc, ayant rassemblo ce qu’il pent de troupes csjiagiioles, 
einpocha les ennemis d’entreprendre le siege de Badajoz.” Mdlot, Memoires 
de iVoailles, vol. ii. p. 3h7. Philip “pria le Ktu, son grand-pore, d'en- 
voyer un general pour commander sur les frontieres de Portugal. Ce fut 
done sur moi quo le choix toinba.” Mhnoirts de Berwick, vol. i. p. 30.>. 

In a recently published* work {Memoirs of VUerhoroHah, Loudon, 1853, 
vol. i. pp. 148, 155, 161, 206, 210, vol. ii. pp. 34, 03), Charles is not only 
called King of Spain, whicli he never was, as Spain always refused to 
accept him, but, in the teeth of all history, he is actually termed Charles 
III. ; while Philip V. is merely “ Philip of Anjou.” If this W'ere allowed, 
the consequence would be, that the king whom the Spaniards now call 
VOL. II. G 
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the seat of Philip on the throne.'”^ As the wnr, how- 
ever, still continued, Philip, in 1710, Avrote to I’iiris lor 
another general, and recpiested that the J)nk(' do 
ddme might be sent to him.^** This able eommander, 
on his arrival, inliised now vigour into the Sjiauisli coun- 
sels, and utterly defeated the allies so that the Avar by 
AA'hieh the indepcnd('nce of Spain Avas established, owe(l 
its sneeess to the ability of foreigners, and to the tin t 
that the eanipaigns were planned and eoiiducted, not )>y 
natives, but by I'reuch and Muglisli g(>nerals. 

In the same Avay, the tinauces AVt're, by the end of 
the soA'cnti'enth century, in such dejilorable confusion, 
that Portocarn'ro, Avho at the accession of I’hilip V, was 
the nominal minister of S[»ain, ('.\}>re.''sed a desire that 
they should be administered by some one sent from 

Charles Til., would have to his uppt'llation. and heroine Charles IV. ; 

and Charles lY. ^^^>uld be changed into Charles V. It is roallv tuo inneh 
when mere hioj^raidiors obtrude, in this way, thi ir own little prejtos^eS'ious 
into the vast field of history, and seek to elV.iee its estal*lisht d noinein-la- 
ture, beeausc they are enamoured of the hero whose life tliey wiiie. 

jiA 'I’jjj,, victory established the throne of Philip.'’ htfnhftm'A Hi.'itortf 
of vol. V. p. Ph). ‘‘A Aietory wliieh may he justly said to ha\e 

saved Spain.” CorC.'j flm/rfion A’/ ws’ of Sfnf in ^ vt)l. i. p. 40'^. Kvtm Oni/ 
allows that if Ueiwick liad failed, Pliilip wouhl have be»‘n mined. “ p>ia 
halalla do Almansa, quo las cireunstaneias iiieieroii ruidosa, eoim‘iizd a 
poner iiiejor la ettrona dt' Kspaha en la calteza do Felipe V.; y se tnvo por 
indiihitahlo tpie si la Inihiera perdith*, tamhieii Imhiera p» rdido la <‘tni»na.” 
Ortiz^ < ’••mjft nil io^ Vol, \ii, p, ll<>. See also Lnfnrnh'^ llinfui'in ilf IC-'^j'ii im ^ 
Vol. xviii. p. ] “ lierwiek, ;i quieii, sin duda, dohid su sidvaeion la 

Ei«pai'ia.” 

i!>4 “ >a reputation ett»it jjninde ct hien dtahlie ; le roi d'Fspagne avoit 
etc tdnioin do sa condnite on Lorn hard ie ; il deiiiamla an Uoi un ^diieial si 
capable de co!iimainlor ses amides/’ Mt'muiriA de '/’(fovy, vol, i. p. IJSfJ. 
Sco also JlUfurtf tf A/fu roiii, i,oii<lon, ITIJ*, p. d."}. “ Li* due do* Veiuldnio 

alloit eiiliii eoinieander les troupes irKspjurne.” df A'oinUm, 

vol, iii. p. 12. A<-<*ordiii^ to Berwick, the otfer was first made to himself. 
AlhiioiriA de IUncirl<\, vol. ii. pp. KMq lOJ). M. Lafuenti', writliout fpiotinit 
any authority, says {UUtnrin de I’inpnhiiy vol. xviii. p. 27h), “ liue^o que .se 
perdio ia batalla de Zara]Lq>za e.scrihid Felij»e al rey Cristianisimo, su 
abuelo, rogandole <jue, ya que no pudicm s(»eorrerle con trnpas, le cnviara 
al rnenos fd dutpie do lienvicf 6 ol do Vendovief* But, as Berwick must have 
had the means of knowing the real state of tho case, he is probably correct 
in saying that tho first application w'as in his own favour. 

m “ Venddrne arrived at this moment to call into action the spirit of 
the monarch and the zeal of his subjects.” (*u:iYA Hovrhon Kim/a of Spain ^ 
vol. ii. p. 41. “The arrival of the Jhike de Veiidome again changed the 
fate of Spain.” Memoirs of Peterborou^hy vol. ii. p. 1:10. 
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Paris, wlio could restore them.'®® He felt that no one 
in Spain was equal to the task, and he was by no means 
sinf'ular in this opinion. In 1701, Louville wrote to 
.Torey, that if a financier did not soon arrive from France, 
tluire would .shortly bes no finances to administer.'®'’ The 
choice foil upon Orry, who reached Madrid in the sum- 
nuu’ of 1701.'®® lie found every thing in the most 
niis(!rablo condition; and the incompetence of the Sjjan- 
iards was .so obvious, that he was soon forced to under- 
tak(5 the nuinagcmcmt, not only of the finances, but also 
of the war-department. To save appearances, Canalez 
Ix^eamc the ostensible minister at Avar; but he, being 
conq)letoly ignorant of affairs, merely performed the 
driulgery of that office, the real duties of which were 
fullilled by Orry liimself.'®® 

lOG (t i>ortocaiTero, abnimado con las dificultades de la gobernacion, que 
excfdiaii on inucho a siis escasas luces, no coutento con baber inducido al 
roy a (jiio aniiienfara su coiisejo dc gabinete con dos miiiistros mas, que 
fueroii t‘l inanjues <lc IMancera, prcHnlente del de Aragon, y el duque de 
Montalto, del de Italia, jiidid a Luis XI W le enviara una persona tpie pudi- 
ci*a ostaldecor un plan de hacienda en Kspafia, y correprir y refuniiar los 
abii.sos de la adiiiinistnicion/* de vol. xviii. 

p. lo. On June 1701, Louis XIV. writes to the Due d’llarcourt, 
‘‘ Qu’enfiii lo cardinal Porto-Carrero ni*a fait demander quclqu’un intelli- 
gent t*n inati|^-e do tinances pour voir et connoUre l etat de celles du roi 
d’Kspagno, pour examiner les moyens les ])lus propres de soulauer ses 
fiujets. ct d(* pourvoir aux plus pressans besoins du public; (pi’il nrassure 
quo toufe U ICsptnnie le d^idre ert fjetdnd: toutes cos raisons m’unt determine 
h, clioi'^ir le sieur Orry, pour Penvoyer a Madrid.” ^fiUoty Mvimires de 
uVottdlrs^ vol. ii, p. 44. 

“ II faudiM que rhoinine que vous enverrez pour les finances (car 
vous aurez la boiite den envoyer un, ou bien nous ii'auroiis plus de liii- 
anccs).” Mf^moitrs de Louville, vol. i. p. 141b 

//‘I’tl. vol. i. p. 181. 

10 ‘j <i Canalez, ([u'on a substituc ii Rivas pour lo departement de la cfuerre, 
n’a aucMin talent pour cet emploi, selou rinstruction ; ef toute rtbpagiie 
voit clairement qu Orry ne le lui a ])rocure qu'atin d'en exercer les fonctioiis 
sous le nom d un Espagnol.” Me?fto{re,'< de Xoailles, vol. ii. p. 3(b) ; 

under the year 1704. See also, on the pi>wer of Orry in the war-de]>:irtmeiit, 
Jfioiwii'es de Berwick, vol. i. pp. 2i27, 30C>, 3Ui, vol. ii. p. lOd. Ler- 
wick, who hated Orry, says of him (vol. i. p. -3:>), “ il se ineloit de tout et 
faisoit tout,” Rut there can be no doubt of his being a man of very con- 
siderable ability; and M. Lafuente {Ifistorin dt vol. xix. p. io3, 

Madrid, 1857) candidly says, “ Es lo cierto tpie hizo abrir inuehq los qjos 
de los espaholes en materia de adininistraeion,” Compare vol. xviii. p. 309; 
Memoires du />uc de Stint Simon, vol. vii. pp. 102, 19o, Paris, 1842 ; and 
Bitculhtr, Conn ntt trios de la (Juerra de Bspamr, vol. i. pp. i^3, 99, KiS, 
vol. ii. i)p. 95, 107. Racallar treats him harshly. 
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This dominion of the Kronch eoutiiiiiod, without in- 
terruption, until the second marria^;!^ of Tliilip V., in 
1714, and the death of Louis XIV., in ITio, both of 
which ovciits weakened their iniluence, and for a tiling 
almost destroyed it. The authority, however, whi(;h they 
lost, was transterred, not to Spaniards, but to oIIku* 
foreipjiKU’s. Between 1714 and 1720, the two most 
pow<‘rful and (umspicuous men in Spain wctc AlluToni, 
an Italian, and llipperda, a Dutchman. Ifippt'rda was 
dismi'^Nial in 17-0:'''“ and afttT his fall, the affairs of 
Spain wt'iv cmtrellcd by lvonii;‘son^, wlio was a (lermaii, 
and who, indeed, was the Au'^triaii ambassador r(‘siding 
at Madrid.''’" Even (irimaldo, wlio lidtl oflict' bdbi’e 
and aftor the dismissal of Uipperda, was a disdph' of the 
l’reiu*li sciiool, and had lavii brought up under Orry.-"’ 
All this was not tin' result of aecidont, nor is it to be. 
as(*ril)rd to the caprice of tile court. In Spain, thi^ na- 
tional spirit had so di(‘d away, that uoiu^ but forei^^iua’s, 
or nicii imbued with foreign idinis, witc equal to the 

lit }>i‘ A l/f ,//*<//•,>’, L<>H(lon, 1740, soooiul ]ip. 117, I is. 

S.iiiit .''iji.nii (.!//./././/% s', \t>I. XWM. |». --lO) si^s, tli.’it li!j»j)i*n};i was “ piT- ^ 
inifT jjriii-t!v al>**<4u (jUt* k* fut Jamais .“oii AIIktoiu.** 

Tilt* Kii.rl!'!i painplili'ti t rs and pMliticiuns of tin* last la iitmv wort* vory 
unjii'-t to AUHtoMi, v\}nj, maw ithstainiiii^ the dafiL^crous IhTI<I!k‘ss of Ins 
nature, w.i" uuo <4 iht* lK“«t miiiistois wlm o\cr jL^o\L‘rn(il Spain. M. La- 
fnent*', wink* afiiiiiai!Ji» his faults, sa}s {//i.<Corlft \(»1. xix. pp. 

4a7. i.>), ** N<-:.Mrio ^ran (*apaci<Unl sciia una i^ran inju^tieia. Tainpoco 
pindo i!osc')fiia<TM‘ ipio reaniiiid y n*;rfin*ro la Kspana, Uivantaiidula fi un 
j'rado <h‘ C'plomiory dr ^^ramirza cti <pit‘ num*a so hahia vtiolio a \ordt‘sdo 
ins im j' tionipi/s do Kclipr II,” Sir als«j a gtMid siiminarv of W'hat ho 
did for Spain, in 7''//o/, //liforiK tfr In {\rif i^^icivn I'Jsp*nn)ht, ^Iadrid, 1840, 
vol. iv. ].p. ;)i. 

Tho all-piuvorful Ktaujrsoj;;.’' lltnirhnn KIihja of Sjnnn, vol. 

iii. p. Id4 ; “ thojjnmr jm^VL-r of the Spanish counsels.” p. 174); in 1727-8, 
Konigso^ usnrjM'd the c<»ntrol over every operation of f^ovcrninont.” 
p. 1110; ami son p. 1 1 is great j)ower is likewise noticed in 

(h vol. xix. p. 7i : “el hoiiihre do mas infliijo y vali- 

mieiito on la edrte. ’ 

“Originally a clerk under Orri, he gained the favotir of his em- 
ployer,” tke. i*oj'*'s Jioorlfon Kimj^ of vol. iii. p. Coxe had 

acce.ss to a large mass of letters, wliich were written in the eighteenth 
century, by persons connected with Spain, and many of which are still 
unpublished. This makes his book very valuable ; and, as a recital of 
political events, it is superior to .any thing the Sj>aniaid.s have produced, 
thou'ih tlie author is, 1 need hardly say, fur inferior to M. Lafueuto as a 
writer, and also as an artistic arranger of facts. 
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duties of government. To the evidence already quoted 
on this point, I will add two other testimonies. Nouilles, 
a very fair judge, and by no means prejudiced against 
the Spaniards, emphatically stated, in 1710, that, not- 
withstanding their loyalty, they were incapable of ruling, 
inasmuch as they were ignorant both of war and of poli- 
tics.^” In 1711, Bonnac mentions that a resolution had 
been formed to place no Spaniard at the head of affairs, 
because those hitlicrto employed had proved to be either 
unfortunate or unfaithfid.-"^ 

The government of Spain, being taken from the 
Spaniards, now began to show some signs of vigour. 
The clumgo was slight, but it was in the right direction, 
though, as we shall presently see, it could not regenerate 
Spain, owing to the unfavourable operation of general 
causes. Still, the intention w'as good. For the first time, 
attempts were made to vindicate the rights of laymen, 
and to diminish the authority of ecclesiastics. Scarcely 
had tlu! French established their dominion, Avhen they 
suggested that it might be advisable to relieve the neces- 
sities of the state, by compelling the clergy to give up 
some of the wcaltli Avhich they had accumulated in their 
churches.-^' Even Louis XIV. insisted that the impor- 
tant office of Fresident of Castile should not be conferred 
on an ecclesiastic, because, he said, in Spain the priests 


“ Que los Espugiiols depuis longtemps isruoroient la guerre et la 
polititpic ; on devoit etre sensible a leurs demon strut ions d’attucJjcinent 
et do zelo, sans Ics croire sutlisaiites pour soutenir uii Etut” .... “ Tiii- 
capacito des sujots pour le gouvornomont.’’ Milloty Mttnoire^ dt' yoailles^ 
vol. iii. pp. Si4, 25. , 

204 «< 0 ctoit un parti pris, coinme Tobserve Bonnac, de ne plu^ mottre le 
goiivernemeiit outre leurs mains. On avoit troiive parini eux pen d'lioniinos 
capablos des grands omplois : ceux a qui on los avoit oonlios, malhoureux 
oil inijdiilos, avoiont inspire de loloiguomont pour les autros. ” MiUot'y 
Meiuoires de Xoailles^ vol. iii. p. 81. 

In 1701, ‘‘Los oglises d’Plspagne out des richosses immenses en or et 
en argentoric, qui augmentcilt tons los jours par lo credit des religionx ; ot 
cola rend rospdee triis rare dans le commerce. On propose d obliger le 
clerge ii veiidre une partie de cette argeuterie. Avant quo de prendre ce 
parti, il en faudroit bicn examiner non-seuleinent rutilito, quo Ton connoit, 
inais aussi les incouvenieus qu’un pareil ordre pourroit produire.” Millot, 
Memoires de Aociillee, vol. ii. p. (iU. 
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and monks had already too much power. Oi’ry, wlio 
for several years possessed imiuense iiiHueiice, it 

in the same direction, lie I'lideavoiirtHl to U'ssiai the 
immunities possessed by the clergy, in i^'^ard to taxa- 
tion, and also ill regard to their (‘xcaiiption IVtmi lay 
jurisdiction. He op 2 >i>sed the privilege of sanctuary ; ho 
sought to dej)rive cliurclies of their right of asylum. He 
even attacked the liKpusitiim, and Avorked so powca rully 
on the mind of tlie king, that riiiliji, at one tinu', deter- 
mined to suspend tliat dreeulful tribunal, and abolish th(5 
office of grand inquisitor.^‘“' This intention was vrry 
properly abLiiidoned; for there can h(‘ no doubt that if it 
lia<l been enforced, it W(*uld have causi'd a n‘Volnli(>n, in 
which riiilip would lU’obably liave lost liis cniWJi.""'^ In 
such case, a reaction would l\av(^ set in, which would 
liavt* left the Church stronger* than ever. ]\Ian , things, 
however, Avere done for Spain in s^^ite of the Spaniaids.'*''’'^ 

<. u iufsistoit sur hi nuco>sitt* at* m* pas ilninuT a un ni 

a uiK' cie.ittiio ilu canlinal. la pnVi<K*n<.e tk* <>j» irn.pliruit 

ci'tte impuri.Uiti.* p iu‘<* ; k'> pietn*" et 1«‘^ iii4>iiK'> ii aviMcnt (U'*)a tpu* tn)p <lo 

piaivuir.’’ M^thoir^s Vi*!. li. ]>. 77. (..’umpurc pj). 71, 7:i; 

a lem,‘r fsoiii lu<'UMlh.‘ to 'toivv, ihitcd Aipirust oih, 170 1. 

'■*' (o./f N nt Sjufuty vol, ii. j)p. .IA/;/"ov.n' rA’ 

^.»l. ill. p. 1 4a. 

111 171 1, it uas ihoiinfht rieccs.sirv, that Pliilip Vh, iiot liaviri;' luid tho 
hi'iielii of a Spain>}» I'ducatioii, sliouhl he i*iili'j:hti‘m‘il iMi the ‘^ulijoci of tiio 
In 4 ui>itioii. He was, then fore, iiiforineil, ‘‘<pie la pure/a de la reliaioii 
C’atoliea tii estos res nos >e drhia ;i la vi^^ilaiicia du la liapinieion y sus 
iniiii.stro-, t« dos eleim'nte> y eiuMui>]Krlos, no ri.i'idos, \ioli-utos ni 

cruoles, L'onio por eiror d itialieia los pintan coinnninenti* los J’'raiK*i ses. \ 

C^LK* A/ /’r ifirtu »A' A/ ft fit Ifi'tln tit' iiitfuftnti’ 

iltifffti In rt^‘fut,,i CnltJ i,'n (h'ttZy < Vol. vii. p. liMi. Ihieallar 

{C>nttfi.f>iro».<^ vol. ii. pp, jj:ives an interestiiiiA' account id tlio 

attacks made on the ri;,dils of the <Jhurch, and which, he p. \±1, Were 

“ poc<» ajustados* a la doctriiia de los Santos Padres, a la Inmunidad ile hi 
Iglo'ia, y <jiu* bonahaii a lieregia.’’ lie signilicantly adds, p. li!d, “Los 
puehlos do K-paha, ijue sou tan religiohos, y pj-idcssan la riia>or veiieracioii 
a la Iglesi^i, creian, ipie esta so atropellaha, y nft/uitti inffrntt i ntfn u'ttiiij 
no .'///, Jotm ntti fit- ltj.i tid t't'i’H'tft oi nitfo pdro^ if .fAttV/'o Citroynt ftotiin sir 

eitfffitititlo ; pero no indneido st un cviiiente error eontni los Sagrados 
Canones, ’ <V'C. Sncli paN.sage*<, proceeding, in the eigliteonth century, from 
a man like the Marquis de Sun i*helipe, are of no sliglit importance in tlie 
history of the {^pani.-sh mind. 

So early as May 17o2, Philip V., in a letter to Louis XIV., com- 
plained that the Spaniards op jiosed him in everything, “de crois etre 
oblige de Voiis dire que je m’aperyois de plus en plus du pen de zele qiie les 
Espugiiols ont pour mou service, dans les petites clioses cuuime dans les 
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In 1707, the clergy were forced to contribute to the state 
u small part of their enormous wealth; the tax being 
disguised under the name of a loan.^*^'^ Ten years later, 
during the administration ofAlberoni, this disguise was 
til ro wu off; and not only did government exact what 
was now called “the ecclesiastical tax,” but it impri- 
soikmI or exiled those priests who, refusing to pay, stood 
up for the privileges of their order.^^^ This was a bold 
stt'p to be taken in Spain, and it Avas one on which, at 
that iim(.', no S[)aniard would have ventured. Alboroni, 
however, as a fondgner, was unversed in the traditions 
of the country, which, indeed, on another memorable oc- 
casion, ho set at dfdianco. The government of Madrid, 
acting in complete nnison with public opinion, had always 
been unwilling to negotiate with infidels; meaning by 
infidels, every people whoso religious notions differed 
from their own. Sometimes, such negotiations were un- 
avoidabk', but they were entered into with fear and 
trc'mbliiig, lost the pure Spanish faith should bo tainted 
by loo close a contact Avith unbolioA'ers. Even in 165)8, 
Avlum it Avas evident that the monarchy Avas at its last 
gasp, and that nothing could save it from the hands of 
th(! spoilci’, the prejudice AA’as so strong, that the Spaniards 
refused to receive aid from the Dutch, because the Dutch 
Avci’c heretics. At that time, Ilolland Avas in the most 
intimate relation with England, Avhose interest it Avas to 
secure the independence of Spain against the machina- 
tions of France. Obvious, however, as this was, the 


graiides, ct s'opposcni h, tout ce (pie jc desire,” }ft'irinires de 

XotfiZ/fs, vol. ii. p. 13(i. The dUlike which the Spaniards felt for the liberal 
reforms advocated by the French, went on increasing^, until, in 1709, 
renovaroii los antii^uos odios cutre las dos nacioiies, con tanto ardor, que 
deseahan las tropas Espafiolas el haber de coiubutir con los Franceses/' 
JJuc'diar, Cotn/^ntarios, vol. i. p. 360. 

iMo a L’opulcnce de FE^lise devoit 6videniinent fouriiir dcs secours h, la 
patric. Vi\ eniprunt de qqatre millions, fait siir le clorge ranneo pr6c6- 
deiite 1707, avoit cependant fort deplu au Pape ou a ses ministres.” Jlillof, 
JICmoLirs (ie vol. ii. p. 412. 

“He' (Alberotii) “continued also the exaction of the ecclesiastical 
tax, in spite of the papal prohibitions, imprisoning or banishing the refrac- 
tory priests who defended the privileges of their order." CoJ^s Bourbon 
Ivuu/s vf in y vol. ii. p. 288. 
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Spanish theologians, being consulted respecting the pro- 
posal, declared that it was iiuuhnissihlo, since it would 
enable the Dutch to propagate their religious opinions ; 
so that, according to this view, it was better to be subju- 
gated by a Catholic eueiny, than to be assisted by a I’ro- 
k'stant IViend.'^^ 

Still, much as the Spaniards hated Protestants, tlu'y 
hated Mobaininedans yet more.-’*^ They could never I'or- 
got how the followers of that creed had oiuui compK'n'd 
nearly the whole of Spain, and had, during s<iveral <‘en- 
turies. possessed the fairest portion of it. The rcmiem- 
brance of this, strengthened their religious animosity, 
and caused them to be the chief supportei’s of neai ly 
every war which was waged against the Mohaiiirnedans, 
both of Turkey and of Africa.*" 15\it Alberoui, being a 

<>n Jjimiary *2<I, Stanhope, the lh‘itish ^linUter at .Nfadrid. 

^vrites from that cajdtal : “This t’imit is not at all inclined to aihnit the 
otter of the l>utch troops to j'arrison their places in Klandors. They have 
Cimsulted tlicir tlicoh'gians, who deelan* against it tisa inaltcr of ctinscicnct*, 
.'•inci* it \v<»uld ■rive great opportunities to the spreading t)fhen*sy. Tiiey 
have yet sent their answer ; hut it is believed it will be in tlie negathe, 
and that tliey will rather choose to lie at the merey of the French, as being 
Catlndies." iiitihr i'htu'hs J I pp, l)iS, D!l. 

“ Eiitre el catolieisnio y las diforentes soctas ((iie lirotaroii on las 
iinaginacionos do ('alvino y de Lutero podia inodiar toleraneia, y ann trans- 
accioii, si hieii, coino dice un e.^crit(»r politico, (aiando se eoniienza a tran.^^- 
igir sohre un prinei]>io, cse princi})io cmnieiiza a perder su iiiiperio sohro 
la.s sociedado.s hnnjanas. Pero entre el (‘ristianisnio do lo.s ospaholes y el 
inahono-tivino do los inoriscos era iinposihle todo avoniiiiiouto,*’ 
i'o/olicio/^ Socifil tU h/.i Mori'io,^, Madrid, lNo7, p. ll:i. 

The Mai’ipiis of San Phelipe, wdio w’rote in 17*2.7, .«ays, “ h‘y fim- 
darnoiital do los iloyes Cathoiicos, nunea haccr la pa/, con loa Mahomo- 
tanoa • y esta guerra porriianoce desdo ol Key Don Polayo, por mas do .•'iotc 
fiiglos, sin hacor jtftna.s paces, ni treguas con ellos, eoino carla dia las hacen 
el Empenidor, y otros Pi*incif»es Cathoiicos.” Jiaodfor, Conu^nttiriox dt> bf 
ij'iitcra (k v<d. ii. ji. IbO. And, in the most influential work (»n 

commerce which the reign of Philip V. produced, I find the following 
instructive passage : “ Aumjuo on los Puertos do las dilatadas Costas, ([uo 
do Europa, Asia y Africa bana el Aleditcrraiieo, so haco comercio imiy cun- 
siderahle, y util por divcrsiis nacioncs, no podra Espafui tenor gran parte on 
el, mientras sc observare la maxima do haeer 'coiitinua gtiorra a todos los 
Moros y Turcos, en cuyo dominio so hallan la mayor parte de aipiollas l*ro- 
vincias ; sin embargo de sor constante, quo en tsta (fuerro^ rntmiae provedida 
d.t ztUt Chriatia'iio, es mayor el dam ffm re€ibimi,Hy que el que ocfisioiannoi^ d 
los way the mercantile spirit peeps out hero, is extremely 

curious) a lo meuos de muchos aiios d esta parte, como lo he explicado eu 
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foreigner, was unmoved by these considerations, and, to 
the astonishnicnt of all Spain, he, on the mere ground of 
political expediene3% s(it at naught the priiiciplas of the 
Church, and not only concluded an alliance with the 
iVIohammcdans, but supplied them with arms and with 
nionciy.^*^ It is, indeed, true that, in those and similar 
measures, Alberoni opposed himself to the national will, 
and that ho lived to repent of his boldness. It is, how- 
(.‘\ (‘r, also true, that his policy was part of a great secular 
and anti-theological mov(!nicnt, which, during the eigh- 
tetmlh cemtury, was felt all over Euro2>e. The effects of 
that movement were seen in the government of Spain, 
but not in the people. This was because the government 
for many years was wielded by foreigners, or by natives 
imbued with a foreign spirit. Hence Ave find that, dur- 
ing the greater part of the eighteenth century, the poli- 
ticians of Spain formed a class more isolated, and, if I 
may so say, more living on their own intellectual re- 
sources, than the ixditicians of any other country during 
the same period. That this indicated a state of disease, 
and that no i)olitical improvement can produce real good, 
unh'ss it is desired by the jjcoiile before being conferred 
on them, aa IU bo admitted by Avhoover has mastered the 
lessons which history contains. The results actually pro- 
duced in Sj^ain, avc shall jirescntly sec. But it will first 
be advisable that I should give some fuidher evidence of 
the extent to Avhich the iutluencc of the Chiu’ch had fu’cs- 

(liversos capitulos.” rU'/riz, Theoridt y Vmetien de Comercio, Madrid, 17 j 7, 
p. 3!)!). Tliis is the third edition of a book, which, considering the circum- 
stiinces under whicii it was written, is a very remarkable production. 

Compare Co.vea Iloarhon Kinys of Syniny Londoit, vol. ii. p. 

31b with The History of Albe not i, London, 171J), pp. 119, 2 )3 ; and B i- 
edlltii'y Co//f&ftt((rioft dela (iaerra de vol, ii. pp. IfJS, IbJ). The out- 

cry winch this caused, may be easily imagined ; anti Allteroni, finding him- 
self in great peril, took advantage of the secrecy of tlie negotiations, to 
deny part, at least, of the charges made against him. JSee his indignant, 
but yet cautious, letter to the Pope, in History of Alheroniy 1719, p. 124. 
Ortiz, who had evidently not looked into the evidence, is so ill-informed as 
to suppose that this was a calumnious accusation brought against Alberoni 
after his fall. “ Oaido ya por entoucea Alberoni de su grandezii, expelido 
ignominioi'amente de Espaha, y aim persegnido por el Key en Italia, preso 
en Koma por orden del Papa, etc. no eni diticil atribuirle culpas ageuas 6 
no cometidas.” A^ote in Ortiz, Compendio^ vol. vii. p. 321. 
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tratcd the national intolloct, and by disconni«?in" all in- 
quiry,* and fettering all freedom of thought, had at length 
reduced the country to such a ])light, tliut the faculties 
of men, rusted by disuse, wore no longcu* equal to fultil 
the functions requinul from them ; so that in cvt‘ry de- 
partment, whether of pt»liti(*al lite, or of spi'(!ulativ(‘ ]>lii- 
losophy, or even of me(‘lianieal industry, it was n(M*(‘ssarv 
that foreigners should he called in, to do that work, whicli 
the natives had become nnahle to perlbrm. 

The ignorance in which the force of adverse (‘ircuiu- 
staiices liad sunk the Spaniards, and thtdi- inactivity, 
botli bedily and mental, would be ulUa*ly iiu'reilible, il' it 
were not att(‘>ted by i‘verv variety of (‘\ idcu(*e. (ua- 
inoiit, writing from personal knowledge' of tht‘ state of 
Spain, diu'iug the lattiT half of the /eve'nteenth c<*nturv, 
describes tin*. iipjuT classes as not only unac([uaintv d with 
science or literature, but as knowing vsearcely any thing 
even of the coiunuun'st evtmts \vhi«*h oceairrcMl out of 
their own country. Tin* lower ranks, h(‘ aelds, an' equally 
i<lle, and rely iqioii foroigiu'rs to ri'a]) tlu'ir wheat, to eiit 
their hay, and to build tlu'ir Auotlu'r ol)s<‘r\ei* 

of society, as it existed in ^Madrid in 10711, assiin's us 

’ 2 i 6 (t n,.m. ft riiXiKiraiicc non ponloinent dos soicncos at (1('S arts, 

tnais ijua."! ^fiifralvnicnt de t*f (|iti s<‘ l»as^e hors <U‘ rR''paL;nL*, c*t <>n 

pent (lirf nienif liois dn lieu ou ils'liabitent, vunt preHjue <le pair, c*t sunt 
inc-r^ncevables. lia puiurute* est griin<l<- parini eux, ce cpii provient de leur 
oxrrenie purose ; car si nunibre <lc nos Krauvais n’alluifiil fauelier b*urs 
foins, Cuiipcr Icjirs bles ft fairf leurs briijuos, jf crois ipi’ils efiunnifnt fur- 
tnne de so laisser nunirir du faiia, ot do se lenir sou^ ties tentes pour m* so 
pasdonner la peine de batir des inaisous/’ .... “ L edncatiiui de lours en- 
fans est seiiiblable a eeile (pi’ils out eu de lours pores, e’est-a-dire sans (pi'ils 
appreniieut ni sciences ni exercices ; et je ne crois pas <pu‘ panni tints ks 
grands (piej'ay jdatitpies, il s'eii trouvat iiii seul (pii sut decliner son noin.” 
.... “ lls n out imlle ciiriosite <le voir les pays etrangers, et eiieon* Jitoins 
de s’eiHpierir do oe ejui s’y pu‘-so,*’ Mvtnuh’rA r///, Mut'vrUaf tie vol. 

ii. pp. 77, 7*^, Sil, ‘>3, ill f'olUrfioH ths Mf-moirrs /i»tr H 

Vfd. Ivii. See also AurnniA th So'ntuu'r^lyvk^ <V K^pitijur^ Paris, Ibb.'i, 

4to, p. Iii4. “ ba terre nif.-rnc ii'y est pas toute cultiuee par <les gens dii 
pays : au temps du labonrage, des seniailles et do la n'colte, il leur vient 
quantite de paysans du nearii et d'autres endroits de France, qui gagnent 
Vjeaucoiip d’argeiit, pour leur inettrc lours bleds en terre et pour lesrecueil- 
lir, Les architectes et ebarpentiers y sont aussi pour la plupart estningers, 
fpii se font payer au triple do ce cpi’ils gagneroient en leur })ay8. Hans 
Madrid on ne voit pas uii porteur d*eau qui nc soit cstnuiger, et la plkpart 
des cordonniers et tailieurs le sout aussiP’ 
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that men,* even of the highest position, never thought 
it necessary that their sons should study ; and that those 
who were destined for the army could not learn mathe- 
niatujs, if they desired to do so, inasmuch as there were 
nc'ithc'r schools nor masters to teach them.^*'' Books, un- 
hiss they were books of devotion, were deemed utterly use- 
less ; no one consulted them; no one collected them; and, 
until the eiglitoenth century, Madrid did not possess a 
single public library.-*’’ In other cities professedlj’^ de- 
voted to purposes of education, similar ignorance prevailed. 
Salamanca was the seat of the most ancient and most fa- 
mous university in Spain, and there, if any where, we 
might look for the encouragement of science.-*® But De 

Afiiis auRsi de quelle maniere Ics eleve-t-on ? Ils n’4tudient point ; 
on noji^lige de leur doiiiier d’habiles precepteurs ; dfes qii’tui les destine a 
rui)ee, oil ue se soucie plus qu'iis appremieut le latiu ni I histoire, Ou 
devroit au moiiis leur euseigner ce qui est de leur mestier, les mathema- 
ti(piea, a faire des annes et a mouter a cheval. Ils n'y pensent seulement 
pas. 11 n’y a point ici d'Aeadeiiiie ni de inaitres qui nioii treat ces sortes 
tie choses. Les jcuiies homines passeut Ic terns qu’ils devroieiit empluier Ik 
s'in^truire dans un oisivete pitoiable.” Letter from Madrid, dated 27th 
June 1071), in 1)' Aulno^, Udutioa dn Voy/njed' Espayue^lAyow, 1693, vol. ii. 
pp. 232, 233. 

“ Mailrid etant la capitale d’une monarchie aussi vaste, il n’y eut 
dans cette ville jusqu a I'epoque dii regue de Philippe V aucune biblio- 
theqiie publique.” IH la Monarchie E^fntgnoley Paris, 1826, vol. ii. 

p. 7!). 

*''' The university was transferred from Palcncia to Salamanca, early 
in the thirteenth century. Forntr, Orocioa A^>ologHica por la E<j)ana, 
j\ladrid, 178(5, p. 170. By the beginning of the lifteenth century, it had 
become very prosperous (AVz/^/^e/v, />«> la Monarchie Espagnoh^ vol. i. p. 65); 
and ill 1535, it is described as ‘^a great Uiiiversitie, conteyning seven or 
eight thovvsaud students.” See a letter from Jolin 3Iasou, dated Valladolid, 
3d July 1535, in Ellis Original EtUrs, second series, vol. ii. p. 56, London, 
1827. But, like every thing else wiiich was valuable in Spain, it declined 
in the seventeenth century; and Monconys, who carefillly e.Kiminod it in 
1(528, and praises some of its ari’angements which were still in tbree, adds, 
“ Mais je suis aussi contniint de dire apres taut de loiianges, quo les eco- 
liers qui ctudient dans cette universite sont des vrais iguoraiis.'’ J.ts Toy- 
ages de Monsiear de Moncongsy Quatrieme Partie, vol. v. p. 22, Paris, 1(595. 
However, their ignorance, of w'hich Monconys gives some curious instances, 
did not prevent Spanish WTiters, then, and long afterwards, frtun deeming 
the University of Salamaucd to be the greatest institution of its kind in the 
world. “ La mayor del orbe, inadre gloriosisiina de todas las ciencias y^de 
los mas vchemeutes iugenios, que hau ilustrado las edados.” Pn/u de Cal- 
deron de la Earca, pp. iii. iv., reprinted in Kcil’s edition of Calderoriy 
Leipsique, 1827. Compare Davila (Felipe Tercero, p. 81), ‘‘Salamanca, 
uiadre de ciencias y letras Yaiiez (MeuwriaSy p. 228), “ Uuiversidad 
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Torres, who was hinisolf a Spaniard, and was cduealcd at 
Salamanca, early in the eighteenth century, dedans that 
he had studied at that university for live years l)(*ii)re ho 
had heard that such things as the inatheinalieal seieiKji'S 
existed/''^ So lute as the year 1771, the sanu^ nniv(‘r.^ity 
publicly refused to allow the discoveries of Ni'Wtoii to 
be taught ; and assigned as a reawson, that tlu^ system of 
Kewton was not so consonant with revealed religiini as 
tlie system of Aristoth^>”^ All over Spain, a similar [>lan 
was adopted. KvtTV when , knowledge was sjan iu'd, and 
inquiry discouraged. Fi'ijoo, wlio, notwithstanding liis 
suj>erslition, ami a certain slavishness of mind, from which 
no Spaniard of that age couhl c'seape, di<l, on matters of 
science, seek to enlighten his conntrymen, has h'ft iqwni 
record his deliberate opinion, that wlioever had acipiired 
all that was taught in liis time under th(‘ name ol pliilo- 
sophy, would, as the reward of his labour, be more igno- 
rant than he was before lu' b(‘gan.™ And tlnu’e can be 

iiisignr, y Ofioi’m do las buonas I.otnis de Kspunu;” ILcullur ' * 'uuc 
vol. i. p. lMS), Kl oiiiporio do lu'< cioiu-ias;'’ nnd Xiinoiu^z ( th' 
p. C.), ‘‘ S.iliiiiiaiRM, cathodni universal do las artos, y oiiiporiu do todiis 
oionoias.’* 

•*'' “ S:i\s, tlijit, uftor ho had boon live years in one of tlio soIjooN ».f the 
university ilioro, it was by accnlt*nt ho Icarin d the oxistonco of tin* inatlu'- 
iiiatical soieiioes.*’ Ti>'Lf»r .< Ih.^tor/f uf Littrntur*^ v<»l. iii. p. 2-15. 

A OL'leb’atod S[/aiii>b \\rit<‘ri»f tlio cigbteonth century, acliiallv b«»asiNuf the 
iguoranco fjf liis c»»untrynit*n ctnicornnig mati.onnitics, and discorns, in tlioir 
neglect uf that fnolish pursuit, a decisive proof of their siiperioiity over 
other natii'iis. “ No so dexe fleslunihrar coii lo.s iisperos ealeulns 6 intrin- 
cadas deino^traciones geoinetricas, c«»n <|ue, asnito el enlendiinienlo, disiumla 
cl engano con los disfracos de la verdad. Kl uso de las niateiiiaticas es la 
ahpiiinia en la fi>ica, que da aj>arieucias de oro a b»i|uc m> lo es. * 

Ontcutn A fUfffrfO ic*i por hi I'Ufuiim y yn Mf^rilo Lift'rnriftj Madrid, ITsU, 
p. .‘58. Compare his contemptuous notice (p. bfJ) of those ijisignitioant 
persons, who “ e<ifi titulo de tildsofos haii dado algun aurneuto a las mate- 
maticas;” ami Ins cf>mparisou (p. 222) of Mercado with Newton. 

iii “ Ij’uuiversife de Salairiamjue, excitee par le (\)nseil, ;i reformer ses 
etudes, en I’annee 1771, liii ie[)omUt * qu’elle ne pouvait se .sej)arer dii peri- 
patetisrne, parce fjue les systtjmes de Newton, Gassendi et Uescartes, no 
coiicordent pas aiitant avec les verites revelees cpie ceux d’Aristote.”* 
Monarch h' ICApaynofc^ vol. ii. p. lo2. This reply, saysM. Seiiipero, 
p. l/ia, may be found “dans la collection des ordonnances royales.’* In 
jMt^'rs froia Spain hy an EnylUh Officer, London, 1788, vul. ii. i>. 2r)(l, it is 
Stated, that, in all the Spanish universities, “ Newton, and inodorn philo- 
sophy, is still prohibited. Nothing can supplant Aristotle, and the super- 
stitious fathers and doctors of the church.” 

Or, as he, in one place, expresses himself, would know very little 
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no doubt tliat ho was right. There can be no doubt that, 
in Sj)ain, the more a man was taught, the less he would 
know. For, he w'as taught that inquiry was sififul, that 
intellect ituist be repressed, and that credulity and sub- 
mission Avere the first of human attributes. The Duke 
do 8aint Simon, Avho, in 1721 and 1722, Avas the French 
ambassador at Madrid, sums up his observations by the 
remark, that, in Spain, science is a crime, and ignorance 
a virtue.-^'^ I’^ifty years later, another shrewd obsqr\er, 
struck Avith amazement at the condition of the national 
mind, expresses his opinion in a sentence' equally pithy 
and almost equally severe. Searching for an illustration 
to convey his sense of the general darkness, he emphati- 
cally Siiys, that the common education of an English gen- 
tleman rt'ould, in Spain, constitute a man of leaming.^^* 
Those Avho know what the common education of an 
English g(mtleman Avas eighty years ago, will appreciate 
tlio I'on e of this comparison, and Avill understand how 
benighted a country must have been, to which such a 
taunt Avas applicable. To expect that, under such a state 
of things, the Spaniards should make any of the dis- 
coveries Avhich accelerate the march of nations, would be 
idhi iiuUied ; for they AA'ould not even receive the dis- 
covt'i-ic's, Avhich other nations had made for them, and 
bad cast into the common lap. So loyal and orthodox a 
peophi had nothing to do Avith novelties, AA'hich, being 
innovations on ancient opinions, Avero fraught Avith dan- 

more than nothing.’* “El quo estudio Loglca, y ^Metaphysica, con lo 
donuis (jiic, dobiixo del nonibrc de Philosolia, se enseha en las Escuelas, por 
bieii quo sopa todo, sabe niuy poco nuts quo nada ; poro suciia imicho. 
Dicoso, quo es iin gran Pliilosofo; y no os Philosofo grande, ni chico.’* 
Frijno^ T/ttati'o Critico Caivtrmly vol. ii. p. 187, quinta inipressiou, Madrid, 
1741. 

“ La science est un crime, Pignorance et la stupidito la premiere 
vertu.” Mtmoirea du J)uc dc tSuhtt iSimon^ vol. xxxv. p. Paris, 1840. 
Elsowhero (vol. xxxvi. p. 2r)2) he says, “ Les jesiiites savants partoiu ot eii 
tout genre de seionce, ce qui iie lenr est pas ineiue dispute par lours enue- 
mis, les jostiites, dis-je, soiitT iguoraiits en Espagne, mais d'une ignorance il 
surpreiidre.” 

224 « common education of an English gentleman would constitute a 
man of learning here; and, should he understand Greek, he wjsuld be quite 
a phenomenon.” Swinburne's Travtls through Siaiti in 1775 and 1776, 
vol. ii. pp. 212, 213, 2d edit., Loudon, 1787. 
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gor. The Spaniards desired to walk in the ways of tln^ir 
ancestors, and not have their faith in the past ruih'ly 
disturbeiT. In the inorganic world, the magniii(H‘iit dis- 
coveries of Newton wore contiimeliously ; and, 

in the organic worhl, the circulation of the blood was 
denied, more than a hundred and fifty years after Ilarvc'y 
had proved it.--^ These things Avaav n(*w, and it was 
better to pause a little, and not re(*eivo tlieni too luistily. 
On tlie same principle, when, in the year 17b0, some 
bold imai in the government ])ro{>osed that the stn'ets of 
Miulrid should be cleansed, so daring a sugg(‘stion ex- 
cited g(‘neral anger. Not oidy the vulgar, but even 
those wli<» were (‘alle<l educated, W('r(' loud in their (‘en- 
sure. The nu'dieal profession, as tlie guardians of tlio 
public health, W(a*e desired, by the government, to give 
their opinion. This, they had no ditlieulty iii doing. 
They had no dmibt that tlu' dirt ought to rmnain. "J'o 
nauove it, Avas (i m'w <‘xp('riment ; and of new exptu’i- 
ments, it was im]'o^>ible to fon'see tlie issue. ^rii(‘ir iiithm’s 
liaving lived in the midst of it, why should not tluw do 
tlie siinu'? Their fathers wi've Avise men, and must hav(' 
liad gO(.»d reasons for their conduct. Even tlu‘ smell, of 
Avhieh soiiH' ])(‘rsons complainc'd, Avas most likely whole- 
som<\ E(a’, tin* air b(‘ing sharj) and pi(*reing, it Avas (‘X- 
trernely probabh' that bad smells made the atmosjdu'ro 

So I:itc as ITsT, Townsend, a very acconi|»lij»}ied man, wlm tiavelled 
through Spain witli tin; express object of notin*; Uju state of knowleilpi-, as 
well as tin- oeonoinieal comiition of the count rv, and win*, hy (nevions 
study, had well (pialdied liiiiiself for sucJi an undertaking^ “ t have 

observed in general, that the physicians with whom 1 have had oc<“asion t(» 
converse, arc* (iisciples (*f their favourite iloctor I^iquer, wln> denied, or at 
least doiihced of, rtiu circTilati<»n of the hlo<id.” Toirujinnl'n Jotjutty thruu^ft 
2d ed., Lo),doii, 1792. vol. iii. p. 2Sl. At that time, the Spanish 
physicians wen-, hfiwever, hegiiining to rea<l Jloirinann, Cullen, and other 
heretical spcculatc/is, in whose woiks they wr»uld hmi, to their astonish- 
ment, that the circulation of the blood was assumed, and was not even 
treated as a debatable <pje«tion. Uut the students were ohliired to take 
such matters on trust; for, adds Tow’iisend, p. 2''2, “In their medical 
cUiSses, they had no dissections.*^ Compare Lnhnrtif A vol. i. p. 7(>, 

vol, iii, p. Sl-O, London, IHUP, and fJodot/'n London, l'‘^9h, v<il. ii. 

p. lo7. (Jf»doy, speaking of the three colleges of surgery at Madrid, 
Ptircelona, and Cadiz, says that until his adiiiiiiistnition in 17J)3, “In the 
capital, even tiiat of 8an Carlos had not a lecture-room for ])ractical instruc- 
tion.” 
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lioavy, and in that way deprived it of some of its in- 
jurious properties. The physicians of ^Madrid were, 
tlioroforo, of opinion that matters had better remain as 
their ancestors liad left them, and that no attempts should 
ho made to purify the capital hy removing the filth which 
lay scattered on every side.^^® 

While such notions prevailed respecting the preser- 
vation of health, it is hardly to bo supposed that the 
treatment of disease should bo very successful. To ^leed 
and to purge, wore the only remedies prescribed by the 
Spanish physicians.*^ Their ignorance of the commonest 

This little episode is noticed by Cabarrus, in his Ehffio de Curios III, 
jMailrid, 178*.), 4to, p. xiv. ‘‘ La salubridad del ayre, la liinpieza y seguridad 
de las calles.” .... “ Pero i<piieu creera que este noble einpefio produxo 
las mas vivas (luejas : que se coninovio el vulgo de todas clases ; y que tuvo 
varias autoridades a su favor la exti*aua doctrina de que los vapores mefiti- 
cos erau uu corrective saludable de la rigidez <lel clima ?” But the fullest 
details will be ftmiid in the recently published and very elaborate History 
of Charles III. by M. Rio, from which I will give one or two exti-acts. 
“ Para la limpieza dc las calles poseia mayorcs 6 inenores fondos el ayunta- 
niiento, y cuando el Hey quiso poner la luano en este ramo de policia, le 
preseiitaron dict{imcncs de medicos en que se defendia el absurdo de ser 
elemeiito de salubridad la basura.” Itioy Ilistorid dd IVdaado de Carlos Jll.y 
Madrid, 18, '>q, vol. iv. p. ol. See al>o vol. i. pp. 207, 208, wliere it is 
mentioned, that when the minister, E.<quiluche, persevered in his attempts 
to liave the streets of Madrid cleaned, the opponents of the scheme ma<le 
inquiries into the opinions of their fathers ou that subject; and the result 
was, “ que le preseiitaron cierta origiualisima consulta hecha por los medicos 
bajo el reinado de iino de los Felipes de Austria, y rediicida a demostrar 
que, siendo sumamente sutil el aire de la poblacion a causa de estfir proxima 
la sierra de Guadarrama, ocasiunaria U*s mayores estragos si no se impreg- 
nara eii los vapores de las iiiniundieias desparrarnadas por las calles.” That 
this idea had hmg been entertained by the physicians of Madrid, we also 
know from another testimony, with which none of tiic Spanish historians 
are acquainted. Sir Richard Wynne, who visited that capit;\l in 
descrihi's a disgusting practice of the inhabitants, and adds, “Being de- 
sirous to know why so beastly a custom is suifered, they say it's a thing 
prescribed by their physicians ; for they bold the air to be so piercing and 
subtle, that this kind of corrupting it with these ill vapours keeps it in good 
temper.” The Antobioffraphtf and Correspond nice of Sir Sinionds b' Kwes^ 
edited by J. O. Ilalliwell, London, LMo, vol. ii. p. 44(1. 

Even thirty years later, it was s:iid, with good reason, that “es 
mciicstor todo lo qu^ se ha hechof' and “ coiitiar exclusivanieiite el 

precioso depo^ito de la sanidad piiblica a las manos capaees do consei’varlo y 
niejorarlo.” Cartas por el Co/tde de CabarritJt, Madrid, 1813, p. 28l). These 
letters, which, tliough little known, contain some interesting statements, 
were written in 171)2 and 1793. 8ee p. 34, and Ih-ologo, p. i. 

Bleeding, however, had the prefcreiioe. 8ee the curious evidence in 
Townsend's dourner/ throwjih Spain in 178() and 1787, vol. ii. pp. 37-39. 
Townsend, who had some knowledge of medicine, was amazed at the 
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functions of the huTnan body was alto£!:clh(*r surprising’, 
and can only be ex])lained on the supposition, that in 
medicine, as in other departments, the Spaniards of the 
eighteenth century knew no more than tlieir progenitors 
of the sixteenth, liuh'ed, in some r(\sp('cts, tlu'y a]>- 
peared to know less. I'or, their treatment was so violent, 
that it was almost certain death to submit to it for any 
length of time.''*' Their omu king, ITiili]) V., did not 
dare to trust himstdf in their hands, but ]>rt'f(‘n (‘d having 
an Irishman for liis physieian/'*’*’ 1'hough the lri>h had 
no great medical reputation, any thing was l)etter than a 
Spalli^h dot tor.- ’* The arts incidental to nit'dicine and 

i‘/n(*rai\ce iiml of tlio Spanish physicians. Me says, ‘‘'rhe 

^clcnce ami practice <tf ineiiiciiie a«e at the lowest ei‘l> in Sj»aiii, hut inori* 
cspeciall_\ in the Asturias/’ Coinpan' • /, ill' hi Mf til c 'mt , 

vol. iii. p. -17, Paris, l''ir),\vith llV/.«vnj»/V Mnunriiif<<^ Iinn(l»*n, » /'Jo, fnli<», 
vul. ii. p. iJl}). The last I'eference slions the terrihle ‘■‘pnru;iiiu ainl h'ttinu^ 
Muoil,” to whicli the unforttilMte Spaniards neie e\po^e<l i]i tin* ri i;;n of 
JMtilip 1 II. Another ohvvrver, nmeh ‘States that “ ha saiirnee Imr 

Usse/ fainiliore. 11s se la font faiio hors du lit taut (jno lenrs loices le p« r- 
et f>or d> ,sv tlnr dn .sv//e/ d> n r 

jh'trA ih‘ ,<'///'« dll dnnt ft ihi f/fl»iilff f iiiAfiHt fi>i^d hint ffi'lf i.^tr h' 

< Ml pe\it ju^er de la, si la eiiculation leur est eoimne,” Vui,oiits (mU t n 
jur Mfjiinifftr Aiiistcrdain, 17 <m), p. IIJ. N»* fnrilier 

('i/irldf thf Siiiin'ilt London, dlu, 17hd. p. 

and i^ffUn htf ftn A //</ rov/// , Lon(h>n, l-sIU, vol ii. p. 

in KMt, pfor t'ntnla'rland, when in Ma<lrid, nas as nearly as pos>i)*h; 
nmrdt'red hy thre* oftln-ir sut-eon.s in a very few days; tlie most danirerous 
of Ids jc^. aiiains heit\^ no h^samun than the “ chief snriieon oftlie t«uaidos 
de tVa'p*,’* ^^h'), «ays the nntortiniate sutferer, nas ‘‘sent to me h\ autho- 
rity." Soo Mtifftn'S Iff Uirh'frfi V lUnh* I’lnndy irrith a hif hu,(.s‘df^ Lomlon, 
l‘'n7, vol. ii, pp. (17, O 

-'•* Hnclf's sa}s of Philip V., “II utoit fort attentif snr sa sante; son 
modeciii, s'll cut ete intri;:nant, anroit pu jouer iiii errand lole. Ly«^}nns 
Irlandois, (pii occiipoit eette j»reniicre jdace, fort (doiiiue do I intrigue, et <le 
la ciipidite, instruit dans son art, s’eii occiipoit unirpieinciit. Ajnes sa 
rnort, la reine tit'donner la place ii Servi, son rmSdecin particnlior.” J/c- 
woirf<t pfir l)iirh>A^ 'P' edit. Pari.s, 17I>1, vid^ii j)p. iitMi, 201, “Ilv/fhcns, 
premier med»*ein, et*ait Irlanduis.^’ Memnm's du. hue dv Saint SLinun, vol. 
.\x.vvi. p. 210 , ed. I’aris, J.mJI. 

In the eighteenth century, the Spaniards, genenilly, began to admit 
this ; since they could not slmt their eyes to the laet that their friends ami 
relations siicciirrihcd so rayddly under profe.«aional treatjiiciit, that siekne.ss 
and death were almost synonymous. IL nee, ijotwithsttinding their hatred 
of the French nation, they availed theiiiBelves of the services of Kiench 
physicians and French surgeons, whenever they had an opportunity of doing 
so. In 1707, the J*riiicess des Ursins writes from Madrid to Mtulame de 
Maintenon, “ Les chirurgiens espagiiols sont mcsestiines meme de ceiix de 
leur uatiou j” and, in another letter, “ Les Espagiiols convienneut quo les 
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surgery, were equally backward. The instruments were 
rudely made, and the drugs badly prepared. Pharmacy 
being unknown, the apothecaries’ shops, in the largest 
towns, were entirely supplied from abroad ; while, in the 
smaller towns, and in districts remote from the capital, 
the medicines wei'e of such a quality, that the best which 
could be hopcid of them was, that they might be inno- 
cuous. For, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Spain did not possess one practical chemist. Indeed, we 
are assured by Campomancs himself, that, so late as the 
yc'ar 1770, there avus not to bo found in the whole 
country a single man Avho knew hoAV to make the com- 
monest drugs, such as magnesia, Glauber’s salts, and 
tlie ordinary preparations of mercury and antimony. 
This eminent statesman adds, however, that a chemical 
laboiatorv Avas a^>out to be established in Madrid; and 
although the enterprise, being Avithout a precedent, 
Avouhl surely be regarded as a portentous novelty, ho 
cxpi-(!sscs a confident expectation, that, by its aid, the 
nnive7-sal ignorance of his countrymen Avould in time be 
remedicid.'^' 

Whatev<!r Avas useful in practice, or AAbatcA’cr sub- 
served the puri)o.scs of knoAvledgc, had to come from 


mcdcciiifl francais sont beaucoup plus savants que les Iciirs ; ils s en scrveiit 
iiiOnie tiers, niais ils sunt persuades que ceux de la faculto de 

Montpellier reiiqiurtont stir les autri‘s/’ Jjt'th’i.'i de 

Mfdutcnon (t d*’ In vul. iii. p. 41:2, vul. iv. p. J)0. 4 

Ciiinpurnanes {Aj)eitduY d in Kdnon'nm i\>indnr^ Madrid, 1776, 
vol. iii. pp. 74, 7u), speaking of a work on distillation, says, “ La tercera 
(parte) describe la preparacion de los productos (piiinicus solidos : c^to es la 
preparacion de varias sustaiicias terreas, como ai-ganiasa, inagne.‘«ia Itlanca, 
qjos de cangrejo etc., la de varios sales, como sal de gliTuberu, ainoiiiaco, 
cristal mineral, borax refinado etc., y la del antimoniu, mercurio. plunio, 
litargirio etc., coniunicando s<)1>re todo lu expresado varias noticia>, que 
dcniuestraii lo inucho que conduceii a los progresos del arte, las observacioiies 
del iisico reflexivo : unidas a. la practica de un prufesor oxperiineiitado. 
Kiite arte ea tod<t su exteh^iua faita m Ksftaha. ij'olo le teiieiuos para 
aguarilieiites, rosolis, y mistelas. Lii mhid ptWica es demasiado importtinte^ 
para depender de los estrtuios eh eos as tst rtcitdtY ; quando no estiiimlase nuestra 
iiidiistriada inanutencion de inuchas fainilias.*' .... “Gran pilrte de cstas 
cosas se introdiiceu de fuera, por no conocorse bieii las operaciones quinii- 
cas. No son dirtcultosas en la execucioii ; pero es ntCi's,tn‘o enstharlasy y 
coiiocer los instramentos (pte son aproposifo, Un laboratorio quimico, que se 
va d est<ddecer en Madrid, producira iiiaestros pani las capitales del reyuo.” 

YOL. II. n 
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abroad. Ensenada, the well-known minister of Ferdi- 
nand VI., Avas appalled by the darkness and apathy (jf 
tlie nation, which ho tried, but tried in vain, t<j remove. 
When ho was at the liead of att‘aii*s, in tin* middh; of the 
eighteenth century, he jmbliely declared that in Sj)aiu 
there was no profess,)rship of public law, or of ]»hy- 
sies, or of anatomy, or of botany, lie furtlu'r added, 
that there were no good map.s of Siiain, and that thi're 
was no pi'rson who kinnv liow to eonstruet them. All 
the maps which they had, <;ame from Franet' and Hol- 
land. They wert', lu' .saul, very inaccurate; but tlui 
Spaniards, beimr unable to make any, had nothing else to 
vtdy on. Such a .state of things he ]ironounc('d to b(i 
shanu'ful. For, as h<' bitterly comjikiim'd, if it were in)t. 
for the exertions of Frt'nchnien and Dutchmen, it would 
bo iin])i)S'^ibl(' tor any Spanianl to know oithor .*n‘ posi- 
tion of his own town, or tlio distanoo from ono [)laco to 
allot h or.'"' 

Tho only ivnuMly for all lliis, siamoMl to hr fon'ii^ii 
aid; and Spain boina: iu»w rulo<l by a foroi^n dynasty, 
that ai<l wa> (hIIimI in. (\n*vi (‘stablislu'd tho M(‘di<*al 
Sooiotics of 3ladi’id and of Si‘vill(i ; Virgili founded tlu^ 

■ * Sti iiiinivttiM <pD‘ <*ii tudos 

Li.< r.uttO'A do l:i a'lininistr.u'ioH jml.hcA, di-sFului utdicntciiioiitr lutjorar l;i 

l;\;iU‘UtH:idt)si' (ltd utra'-o vn <j'e* vjta hallaldi. * Ihs nn*m'.stL‘r, 
dcFLi hail, .Did') di; hi'i univiTMdadFS, n-irlar mis Fait.'dni'i, iof<»nuar las stija r- 
ritia-4 y t'^rahloviT la.-' fpir laltan run imrvas urdt'iiaii/a.s pata a>('i:iirar f1 
♦hfJoi- nii't'i(h) <io rsindiu.':. N'> hh (pn; haya raO tlra alinuta do tloroolK' pnh- 
lio>, do F.'faTiiiioijial, tie unatomia y liotanica. No hay pniiOialos 

rrirD.H i:;( ‘'.fia'i<.-a'» <1(1 roitio y do sus pro\incia‘^, /»/ s* /nt ni 

t> n- iiiu.< t’f ijit’ Ills nuf* rf • f'tffi i^nt’ t'lf nt' H th V //"^fZ/uA/, Oo I'StO 

jirovieiiF tpD* i:L,Di<jraiin.M i.i vrrdadera sitnarion do los ])tU‘l)li>s y sn.s dis- 
tancias, (pD* t.s un;t voi LMien/a.’*’ Vii'iiijtciun, /A/, Madritl, 

IS 10, V'jI. iv. ]»}>, 20^, 20!». Sr«* al.su th Az/sw/tdAz, in \nntrMf‘, 

('ijlvt'j'iuii <A' f .Matlritl, h^JS, vul. ii. pp. 21, 22. “ ho jtarocia vor- 

griijzu.-io tpiD })ara coiiDoor la sitnaciun y lii.-stunoias ro.'-|)ectiva^ do imostm.s 
inisinos puttldus y In jaros, dopendie-AOino.s do los franoesos y liulainlo.'^os, <pii- 
ones pur sus iiiapas iinporfocfas do la jjonin.sula o.xtraiaii do olla .sumas con- 
siderahlo-s." Kighty years after tliis complaint was made by Kn.sonada, wo 
find a traveller in Spain .stating that “a doct nt map of any part, oven of 
the country round the gates of the capital, cannot l>e found.'’ a Sptnn 

from l>^20 to ls32, Londmi, 1K14, vol. i. p. g22. Ounpare MoticrA of (tro- 
loffu'nl MfunoirA^ p. 1, at the end of the <^mtrterly Journnl of the (trolo'/ienl 
Sjcietj/^ vol. vi , Loudon, 1850; “even a good geographical map of tlio 
Peuinsulu does not exist.” 
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Collef^e of Surgery at Cadiz; and Bowles endeavoured 
to promote among the Spaniards the study of minora- 
logy.-'^‘ Professors were sought for, far and wide; and 
ajiplication was made to Linmeus to send a person from 
Sweden who could impart some idea of botany to physio- 
logical students.^^^ Many other and similar steps wei*e 
takefn by the government, whose indefatigable exertions 
would deserve our warmest praise, if wo did not know 
how impossible it is for any governinent to enlighten a 
nation, and how absolutely essential it is that the desire 
for improvement should, in the first place, proceed from 
th(j people themselves. No progi-ess is real, unless it is 
spontaneous. The movement, to be effective, must eman- 
ate from within, and not from without ; it must be duo to 
general causes acting on the whole country, and not to 
tile mere will of a few powerful individuals. During the 
eighteenth century, all the means of improvement were 
lavishly supplied to the Spaniards; but the Spaniards did 
not want to improve. They Avore satisfied Avith them- 
selves; they Avcrc sure of the accuracy of their oaaui 
opinions ; they Avcrc proud of the notions AA'hich they in- 
herited, and Avhich the)' did not Avish either to increase 
or to diminish. Being unable to doubt, they Avero, there- 
fore, niiAvilling to impure. Xcav and beautiful truths, 
conveyed in the cleari'St and most attractiA’e language, 
could pi'oduci' no effect upon men, Avhose minds Avere 
thus hardened and enshiA’ed.-'"'* An unhappy combinatio|J|^ 
of events, Avorking Avithout iutciTuption since the fifth 


i^r. Rio (JliMoria iM lleinmlo (k On'lns 11!.^ vol. i. j). 18.“)) mentions 
this ill ii very cliiinicteristic iiiuiiner. “ Vurios extranjoros (r.Ntinj:uiJus 
hfVnron fmteniUhul entre Uts conr.<po)uiieron hitUtljiu. ^-nte al 

husjtf'dnji' : Gervi clio villa a. las sueieilailes niedicas tie Madrid y Sevilla; 
Virgili al colegio de Ciriigia do Cadi/; Quer irabajo sin deseanso para ipie 
cl jardiii Rotanieo no fuoni iiu simple lugar de recroo, sino principaiineiite 
de cstudio ; Btiwles eoinunico grande iinpulsu a la inineralugia,” A'C, 

Mi J ],^yy mislaid the evidence of this fact ; but the i-eader may rely on 
its accuracy. 

• 2 M Townsend {Joimiey through Spaio in iTSfJ and 17S7. vol. ii. 275) 
says, “Don Antonio Solano, professor of experimental pliil(»sophy, merits 
attention for the clearness and precision of his demonstrations ; hut, unfor- 
tunately, although his lectures are delivered gratis, such is the ^Yallt of 
taste for science in Madrid, that nobody attends them.” 
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century, liud jn-edotonnined tlu' national cliaraclca’ in a 
particular direction, and neither statesmen, nor kint^s, nor 
loi):islators, eoidd edeet au«»:lit ai^ainst it. Tlu' s(‘V(‘n- 
teontli eenturv was, however, the (*limax (^fall. In that 
ajr(', the Spanisli nation tell into ti slei'p, from w]ii<*li, as a 
nation, it has ik'vit since awakt'iUHl. It Avas a sleep, 
not ot* rt'pose, but ot*d('ath. It was a slia'p, in which the 
faculties, instead of h(‘in^* n‘ste«l, Avtax' jKn*aly/(Ml, and in 
Avliich a cold and uni\ei*sal torpor sue<‘(*iah‘d lliat eha ious, 
tlioiiuh j)artial, a<‘tivity, whieli, Avhih* it mad(* the name 
of Spain terrible in the wiu-ld, had insured the r('sp<‘et 
oven oi‘ liei* bit^m•(“^t enemi(‘s. 

I'^eu the line arts, in Avhieh tht' Spaniards ha<l 
foi’inerly exeelled, ]>ai*took of the <::(au‘ral d(\L:eiieraey, 
and, aec-ordiiu:: to the conle.-.'^ion af their own wrilei-s, 
laid, by tlu' lu'^imiini;’ ol‘ tlu‘ iMiihtc'eidh eentu]‘>, lalhm 
into ( (unpleTe di'cay.' ^fla^ arts w hich se< ure iiat innal 
sab'ty, AV(‘n' in lh(‘ >ame ])redi<an)(‘nt as thox' whi<-li 
minist(*rto national ]>leasin*<‘. There was no oiir in Spain 
Avlii» ('oidd (.mild a sliip: tlanH' was no one Avlio knew Imw^ 
to rii; it, alter it was huill. The <‘onse(|ijene<^ was, that, 
by the e]o’<(‘ (»f the st‘V(‘iit('enlh century, tlie r(W\ sliips 
Avhieh S]>ain po'.^r^-.ed, waa-e so rotten, tliat, says an liis- 
torian. they could liaiilly support tin* tiii- id' tlieir own 
nulls. In 17ol\ tin' ^overiiimad, Ixdiin: (leli'miiiual to 
restoro tlie na\y. found it lu'ee.^sary to seiid to Ihinlaiid 
l^r sliipwrinhts ; and tluw W'er<j al.>o o])lii;ed to a[>ply to 
*je Sana; iju.-irter for persons Avho could inak(‘ ropi‘s and 

L\i reiiinnte on los uUiiiins afios ili'l wii. jlfpiavo 

on t:il niaiM.Tii t l 1ju» ij iru-'to, <jnc a principius ili l win. las arti-s st* lialla- 
baii **n ill ina'< la>tim<t-;i dt;cad«'iieia/ 7'ff/tiff, ( Ma- 
drid, Isio. vol, iv. j). IMl'i. Soc on thiv'? dct-lini*, rather <ir‘-tr«u‘ti<in, 
of ta>te, /"f /V/.y'/' f a* '< ffr (ft ( ’ttsft Mala-ja, Ih*. 

“ Cn si'jlo corroinpido, en <pie las lelras estahaii :il>ajidr>jiadas, v rl Inieii 
casi desterra«l«) »!»; toda la Jiaeion.” p. To. “ A1 pas^o «jur la iiaeinii 
perdia el hneti y las letiiis iliaii caifiiiiaiido a sii total de<;a<leneia.” 

p. lo7. “ eatniiios p<jr doiide iiuesli is poetas en el si^h» passado so 
apartaron del hu«*ii eii esta parte.” p. 170. 

“ Solo cuutro navi' »s do Iiiiexi y geis ile pfico porte dejaron los n yes 
de oilj'cn austriaco, y todos tan podridos fpio apenas jxxlian a^uantar el 
fue^o de sus propias haterjas.” Jlio^ Jlinturin del IlHimdo tU' (Jarlon J J 
Madrid, ls.7f», vol. i. p. IHl. 
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cauvasfl ; the skill of the natives being unequal to such 
arduous aohievoinents.^^^ In this .way, the ministers of 
the Crown, whoso ability dnd vigour, considering the 
difR(!ult circumstances in which the incapacity of the 
jK^ople placed them, were extremely remarkable, con- 
trived to raise a fleet superior to any which had been 
seen in Spain for more than a century.^*^ They also 
took many other steps towards putting the national de- 
fence's into a satisfactory condition ; though in evcij’ in- 
stance, they Avero forced to rely on the aid of foreigners, 
lloth tlio military and the naval service Avero in utter 
confusion, and had to be organized afresh. The disci- 
])lin<' of the infantry Avas re-modelled by O’lieilly, an 
Irishman, to avIioso superintendence the military schools 
of Spain Avorc intrusted.^*^^^ At Cadiz, a great naAul aca- 
demy Avas formed, but the head of it Avas Colonel Godin, 
a French otticer.-'" The artillery, AA’hich, like every 
thing (dse, had become almost useless, Avas improved by 
IMaritz, the Frenchman; Avhile the same service AA’as ren- 
dered to the arsenals by Gazola, the Jtalian.-^'^ 

‘:^^n tc iiijiTuluron constrtiir 12 navies A la vez, y so contrataron otros. 
Por nu‘(lio di; 1), Juan se trajeroii do luirlatorra los mas halules con- 

struct oivs y luacstros para las faliricas de jarcia, luna y otras. 

ill (’ohccion fie Madrid, 181'', vol. ii. 

p. 1<S. M. Kio, takin<^ all tliis as a matter of course, ipiieily says, “ D. 
,J nru;e Juan fue a Ldutires para estudiar la con.*»tniccion de navius.** //<V 
io/'fff fit I lifiiLtfflo i'ttrloif ///,, Madrid, vol. iv, p, 4S->, 

.M. LafutMite says that Ensenada was the restorer, and almost the 
creator, of the Spanish navy; “ de la cual fue el restaurador, y casi piidier^ 
decirse el creador.” Lftjttente^ IliMvritf de Kynihff, vol. xix. p. J44, Ma- 
drid, ISoT. 

“ C'est par iin Trlandais ans«i, Oreilly, epic la discipline do rinfini- 
terio est refornice.” Iloiirffvinfy^ Ttiltfttn( tie i Baptinne ^ Paris, 18U8, 

vol. ii. p. 142. “ Las esciielas inilitares del pnerto de Sta. Maiia para la 

infanteria, que diri^io con tanto acierto el general Ofarril hajo las "»rdeue3 
del condo do O’Reilly.” Tftpifty i'iril r^ncion Bsptthi hfy vol. iv. p. 128. 

242 it Vino ii dirigir la academia de giiardias marinas de Cadiz." 'ftrpifi, 
Cirili'jfcloih fjAptiholtty vol, iv. p. 71). “Oodin liguro cmno director del 
colegio de (Inardias marinas.” /f/o, Uistoria de Cftrlos lU.y vol. i. p. ISG. 
Compare Jjiopmphie C)iiver!leUey vol. xvii. p. 0(14, Pari.s, 18H>. 

See the interesting remarks in Uourtmiith TablefVt de PEiipafjne J/o- 
derm, I’aris, 1808, vol. ii. pp, 90, 142. With good reason, therefore, was it 
stated, some years afterwards, that “ e’est il dcs etrangors que PEspagne doit 
presqne tons les plans, les reformes utiles, et les eonnois'^ancos dmit elle a eu 
besoin.” Vopape eii Espag)ie par le Maniuis de LangUy 1785, vol. ii. p. 159. 
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The mines, wliieh form one of tlio <j:r(‘a<ost fialural 
soureesof thoAvealtli of Spain, liatl likinvisi' suifiavd from 
that ignorance ami apalliy, into wJiicli Hie for(*e of cir- 
cumstances had ])lunged the country. They AVi'ni eifln'r 
complete ly neglected, or if worked, tliey were worki'd by 
other nations. The celebrated cobalt-mim‘, situated in 
the yalley of Gistau in Aragon, was entirely in tliC liands 
of the Germans, who, during the lirst ludf of the (‘igh- 
teenth century, derived immense ])rotit from In the* 

same way, the silvea’-mines of Gua(lal(*anal, tin' ricli(‘st 
in Spain, wiTt' undertaken, not by natives, but by 
fnri‘igners. Thougli tliey had beim discovt'n'd in tlu', 
sixteentli c(Mitury, they, a> wtil as nllua* matl<Ts of iin- 
portaiU'C, had been forgotten in the si^viaib'entli, and 
were re-open(‘d, in ITliS, by Kngl’sh adventuno's; the 
enterpri>e, tli(‘ t<»ols, tlu' capital, and evcai tln^ miiu‘rs, 
all coming from Paigiand>’‘‘‘ Another, and still more 
famous, iiiim* is that of Almadeu in L i MaiiGia, wliieh 
}»rodu(a‘s menmry of the' llm'si quality, and iu gr(‘al ]>ro- 
fiisioii. This metal, brsides lu'ing indisjnmsabh' for many 
(♦f tlie eommom'st nrts, was of ]»eeuliar yaliu' to Spain, 
because' without it, tlu* gold ami silver of tlu' X('W A\’orld 
could not b(‘ (‘xtracled from tln'ir ores. From Almaden, 
wlu're ('veiy natural faeility (‘xisis for colha-ting it, and 
wlua’c tlie cinnabar in wliicli it is found is unusually ricli, 
vast ^np]»lies liad fornKa-ly been drawn; but tliey bad Ibr 
soim‘ tiiiH' Imtu diminishing, altliougli tin* demand, ('spr- 
eially from fonagn countries, was on the increases Fn- 
der these? e*ireinn>tancos, the Spanisli goviTument, f(;ar- 


“Como los flol i»:iis entotulian [>r»co do tnibajiir miua^, viniemn do 
Aloriiaiiia ali^unos par-a onM*narlos.” . . . . “ Los Alomauos sa- 

caniij do diciia Tiii?ia [»<»r lar^ro iieitipo c<»sa do .000 a lino (pdiitalos dcMjobalto 
al uno.” /Jfi/r/fSj Ih'iforin X/ituntf Ahulrid, ITsO, dto, j>p. lls, 

410. Sco also Ih^hnt' A Uuldiii, J7H1, pp. :i27-22!>. 

24S cc j,j i7.2.K^ advcTiturcr undertook the work of opening the miiicH 

of Gnadalcanal. This was Lady Mary llorhert, dan^ijhter of tin* Maripiis of 
I*owis.” .... “ Lady Mary departed from Madrid for Ouadalcaiial, to 
which minors and onlines had hooii sent from Kn^rl-nid at her expense, ami 
at that of her relation, Mr. Gapje, who accompanied lior, and of her father, 
the nianpiiH.” Jocoh^A nUtorlcal hitpnrtf into the P roduction and CunAU/n/j- 
tioa of the Precious MdaU^ Loudon, 18111, vol. i. pp. 278, 2711. 
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ing that so important a source of wealth might altogether 
p(5ri.sh, determined to institute an inquiry into the manner 
in which the mine was worked. As, however, no Span- 
iard possessed the knowledge requisite for such an inves- 
tigation, th® advisers of the Crown were obliged to call 
oh foreigners to help them. In 1752, an Irish naturalist, 
named BoavIcs, \a as commissioned to visit Almaden, and 
ascertain the cause of the failure. He found that the 
miners had acquired a habit of sinking their shafts per- 
])endicular]y, instead of following the direction of the 
vein.^^'’ . So ahsui’d a process was quite sufficient to ac- 
count for their Avant of success ; and Bowles reported to 
the government, that if a shaft Avere to be sunk obliquely, 
the mine Avould, no doubt, again be productive. The go- 
vernment approved of the suggestion, and ordered it to 
bo earned into effect. But the Spanish miners AA'ere too 
tenacious of tlicir old customs to give way. They sank 
their sliafts in the same maimer as their fathers had 
done ; and Avhat their fathers had done, must be right. 
The result Aims, that the mine had to bo taken out of 
their luinds; but as Spain could supply no other labourers, 
it was necessary to send to Germany f>r fresh ones.^*^ 
Aftei- their arrival, matters rapidly improved. The mine, 
being superintended by an Irishman, and worked by 
Germans, assumed quite a different appearance ; and, 
notwithstanding the disudAmntages Avith Avhich new comers 
ahvays have to contend, the immediate consequence of 


Los mineros de Almadeii nunca hicieron los socavones Bigiiieiido la 
inciiuaciun do las betas, siuo perjxjiidicularos, y baxabaii a ellos pucstos eii 
uiia espocio de ciibos atados desde an iba cuu cuordas. De cste inal inctodo 
so origiiio todo el dosordeu de la miiia, porque al paso que io-^ operarius 
peiictraban deiitro de tierra, ora forzoso que se apartaseii de las bcMs y las 
jiordioscii.’’ Bowles, J/istoriu Xatural tie Bsihiha, ^Madrid, 4ti), p. 14. 

Fue mi proyecto bieii recibido del Miiiistcrio, y hahiehtJo hecho renir 
mineros Alemanes, lo liau oxecutado eu gran parte con nnicha Iiabilidad. 
Los mineros Espanoles de Almaden son ati-cvidos y tionen robustez, mana y 
penotracion quanta es meiroster, do suerte que el (iemjs) seron iwcelentes 
mineros, jmes no les fait n vtra cosa r/?/r Af rertfmkra ciencia de hs jniiuis,** 
Jlistoria Xatnral de Espaha, p. Ifi. The latter part of this sentence is an 
evident struggle between the interests of truth, and the exigencies of a 
book printed at the Iloyal Press of JMadrid^ and licensed by the Spanish 
authorities. 
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tlio change was, that the yield of inenuny Avas douhhul, 
and its cost to the consumer (‘orrespondliigly loW('r(‘(l.“’^'* 
Such ignorance, pt'rvading the avIioIo nation, and ex- 
tending to every d('])artm(mt of life, is liardly concHnv- 
able, considering the immense advantages Avliich the 
Spaniards liad fornu‘rl\ ('iijoyed. It is ]):u'(icularly strik- 
ing, Avlien (‘ontrasti'd witli the ability of the governfmait, 
Avliich, for more than eiglity y<*ars, (*oiislaiitly laboured 
to improve the condition of tin* eoiinfry. Karly in the 
eiglitiHMith ciMiturv, Hippenla, in tlie hojH*s of stininlaf- 
iiig Spanish industry, established a largt' woollen manu- 
factory at Seii’ovia, which lunl onci' bt^iai a busy and ])ros- 
penms <-ity. Ibit t)u‘ eoinm(UU'>t [)rocess('s had now Ixhul 
foru'otten ; and In* was obligial to import inanut‘aetur('rs 
from llollainb to leaeli tin* Spaniards how to mak(‘ up the 
W(.M)1, thougli that Ava> an art for wlii(‘h in lx*!!- r days 
tliev liad bi‘en e>])ecially famous.-*'* In 17o7, Wall, avIio 
was tin'll niini.sti'r, con^truett'd, upo]i a still larger scab', 
a similar manuractory at ( t uadalajai'a in Xt'W ( astih'. 
Soon, liu\^ever, something w<‘nt Avrong Avith tlu' ma- 
chinery; ami as the Spaniards neither knew noi* can'd 
any thing about tlu'se matti'rs, it Avas neet'ssary to sc'iid 
to England ibr a woi’kman to ])ut it right/’'''’ At h'ngth 
the adviMU’s of Ehai'les 111., desjjairing of rousing tin' 
p((jp]i‘ hy ordiiiarv means, dovi>('d a mori^ C(mipn*lien- 
^ive >eheme, and iinited thousamls of Ibreign arti/aim to 
-ettle in Spain ; trusting that liu'ir (‘xamph', and the sud- 


'■*' l'» p**)* cl cl lalxjrioso cxtraJiL^cro Uowlrs flc pro- 

p'>in„r iijc'li"- paia lniH'jicjur uia.s acitTlo las fainnsis 
ijiiiias tie a/oinif: drl aiina»icij, ilf^cuUrio al.xiijn#'^ inicvn" procrdimifutos pt>r 
jiKMli') dc I'*" c'liai*'.' ca.-si .'«■ <iupli<*ar«;n l«is pniducio.s d<* aa'iclla^, y bajd uua 
iiiiiad el preeio de i'/s azugiies.’’ (Un/rjd’ioji vol. iv. 

p. 117. 

It't :;id od., LotmIoh, 1710, pp. iid, Cii, 01, loj. “A 
arrived at Cadi/ wiili fifty maimfacturer.s »»ii board, ulcaii the Uaroii 
de Kipperda had drawn together in Holland.” .... “Th<* new niaini- 
factiires at Segovia, which, though at this time wliolly inaiiageil hy 
foreigners, he wi^^hed, in the next ago, might he carried on hy the 
Spaniards themselves, and hy them only.” 

■j» t* 'f iniiiifiter, W.all, an Iri.shiiian, contrived to decoy over one 
Thomas lievan, from Melkshain, in Wiltshire, to set the machinery and 
mutters to rights.” Ford ' a London, 1847, p. 
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(Icnnoss of thoir influx, might invigorate this jaded na- 
tion.^"'^ All was in vain. The spirit of the country was 
broken, and nothing could retrieve it. Among other 
attcmj)ts which were made, the formation of a National 
liank was a favourite idea of politicians, who expected 
groat things from an institution Avhich was to extend 
credit^ and make .idvances to persons engaged in business. 
]hit, though the design Avas executed, it entirely failed 
in effecting its purpose. When the people are not enter- 
prising, no effort of government can make them so. In a 
country like Spain, a groat bank Avas an exotic, Avhich 
might live Avith art, but could never thrive by nature. 
Iinhiod, both in its origin and in its completion, it was 
altogotlier foreign, having been first proposed by the 
Dutchman ltii)perda,-^^ and OAviug its final organization 
to the Frenchman Cabarrus.-'"'* 

In every thing, the same laAV proA'ailed. In diplo- 
macy, the al)lost men were not Spaniards, but foreigners; 
and (luring the eighteenth century, the strange spectacle 
Avas frc(iuenlly exhibited, of Spain being represented by 
French, Italian, and even Irish ambassadors.^-'*’ isothing 

"5* “ Adonias do la iiivitacion quo so hizo a millares do operarios extran- 
goros para vonir a ostablocer.so on Kqnina,” Arc. Tapot, CicUijicion Espa- 
vol. iv. ])p, lll2, ll;5. Ill ITD'S, >\ho tnivolleJ fnuu rainpoluiia 

to .Madrid, writes, “ 1 did not ohserve a dozen ineii cither at ])lnu;Th or any 
otlier kind of labour, on the mad.” Cijrixpoiuhito: vf James 

Harri.^, E<n'l of London, 1^44, vol. i, p. 

“A national hank, a desij^ii originally suggested by Ripperda.” 
{foj'vs Ihnirhun Ki/if/s of Vol. V. p. 

Jk)nrgoing, not aware of Ripperda's priority, says (Tahhao de VEs- 

Modi' \ol. ii. p. 4R), ‘M/idec de la bantpie nationale fut donnee 
ail gouvcrncment par iin banqiiiei fran<;ais, M. (’abarrus." Coinjiaro AVo, 
Jlistoria del Ileutado de Carlos HJ.^ v»»l. iv. pp. “ R.inco nacional 

de i*^an Carlos ; propu^olo Cabarrus, apoyolo Floridablanca, y saocionolo el 
Soberano ]ior Real cedula de '1 de juiiio de 1782.’^ This sounds well ; but 
the inevitable catastrophe soon came. “Charles IV.,” says the Prince of 
the l\'ace, “ had just ascended tlio throne ; the bank of St. Carlo.s was ra- 
pidly falling, and on the verge of bankruptcy.” Godofs Jltmoirs, London, 
183(>, vol. i. p. 1:24. 

“ A TiOndres, h Stockliolm, a Paris, Ii Vienne ct a Venise, le souverain 
cst represen to par des etrangers. Le prince do -Masserano, Italion, ainbas- 
sadeur en Angleterre ; le conite de Lacy, Irlandais, niinistre it Stockholm ; 
leinaripiis de Grimaldi, anihassadeiir en France, avant de parvenirau miiiis- 
tiire ; le comte de Mahoni, Irlandais, ambafsadeur a Vienne ; le marquis de 
Squilaci, ambassadeur h, Veuise, aprds sa retraite du ministcre/' JBour- 
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was indigonoiis ; iiotliing was doru' by Spain liorsolf. 
Pliilip V., wlio roigiu'd troru 1700 t(» 1740, and j)<»sscss(‘d 
immense power, always eliiiig to the idt'as ot‘ Ids own 
coiiiitryi and was a Freiiehmau to the last. For thirty 
years after his deatli, the thivi* most ])ruminent nanuvs in 
Spanish polities were. Wall, who was horn in Franet', of 
Irish parents ;■-'*'' (Jrimaldi. wlio was a nativ(^ of ( u*mf)a 
and Kstpulaelie, who was a native of Sicily. Fsqnilaelio 
administered the liuan<‘es for several years; and, aftor <*n- 
joying the eonti<Ienee of Charles 111. to an ran4y 

j)Ossossed by any miuist<'r, was only dismissed, in I70<», 
in eousivpienee of tin' disecmtents of tin' peo]»l(' at tlio 
iniiuvatioiis introdue(‘d by this bold foreigner. ^\^aIl, 

T’U'in •/» r j \ol. ii. pp. 11:?, I-C^. 'Po this. I »j:i\ ;ul'l, 
tiuit. ill ilu* rciiru I’iiilip V., iiu Italian, tl' Maripiis di* Ii<* ‘ Oi lian-li, 
iho i\pn.^ontau\v <*f Spain in Swit/.frlaiul, and afltiu:. lU at tin* 
Il:i;];in‘ {l(> fn.* ‘'-ffi's I7i'h]>p. :i7. r.'') ; and that in, m* ni.’-l lulurf*, 

177’.*, haoy hIKmI tiic sanu* po.s; ai St. 1 Vi<m " hut u. M>tf ,!> 

\o). i ]J. .S*», tnn, M. Kin { i t i '-'f.i'nJ tft‘ 

i'>tr- ' /// , \ul. i. pp. -''to >ays nf tho iin]‘<ii titnt iM*pit ia! i«ms whinli 

ini.k pl.u'n in ]7ei, l»otUf»n '^pain, Kiiijland, ami l*'r:nn'»», “■ N a^j <li* las 
in'jo-nn'inn. v on I.nis \\ . tnitaha <!<• tuR’dar a C.-trlns III. ipindarnn 

ah'njiitaJin'Tit** <‘\<'Iiniins in^ < >pajin!v*i, fnino ipn* pi)r una pant* la^ ihan :i 
SflTtiir *A tlu'pn* dn ehnj"tul } <*l inat*ju<‘" do 0">nn, fiaina'-i.s. \ p«ir titra *1 
i'a.iM.it'" In l’Kar<l<t Wall, ) «'i jn*nn\7" n»an}U**> dn < li imahii." Ain nt the 
>ain<* tiiUf, ei;irk«i ^^ritt«• {in hi-. A'/^'Av vunt t r* i ikj fht Sfi'nnnh 
hnndnn, 17e:i, 4to, p, lidl), '‘Sjiaiii hii'^, iur many No.tis pa.st, lint n nmlnr 
tin* tltr.,*nti<tn nf iiiini’'t<*r", W ln'llmr this hath Ifcnti owim/ to want 

nf Ccipa-.'ity in li.v natat ", m- di'^infiinaiinn mi tin* ‘*u»virnion^ I uill imt take 
upnii lilt' to '.u 5 .'Uch as it is, the iiutivc rndality lament it a i^reat 
ealamii).” 

SranlK)]*e, prtuirally wvU infmiin'd t»n Spani**}! alTairs, that 
Wiiil wa- "a iiatise of lr« land.'* UiMorti of /A/vAz/mZ, \nl. iv. 

p. Kd etlit., Lniitlotj, isr):i j i»Mt in t/r vnl. iv. p. 17, 

ttiit. raii.", In* i.^ calh-d “ irlamlais d'f»n* 4 :im*, m' eii J’'iam*f.’’ St-e 

also liio'foiflo ff>‘ tonht^ in S(n'tirnf*\ f Mailrid, isis^ \i,l. ii, 

p. :?h‘, “ L, Kica:'<l.» Wall, iilainKj-^ <h* ouiren, nacitlo eu Fraiicia. " Swin- 
hurue, wln> kii'-w iiiiii in-i tonally, and lja> iriveii home aerount of Idin, doi-s 
iKzt mention wln-re tn; wuh Iiorii. efri#z//>//vz^’.v 7Vo<>/,< (hroiOfh #S/>o//z, 
second edition, Londmi, 17"'7, vol. i. pp. .‘iJ-I-KIs. 

- « “ A fh'uoesz,*, and a creature France/* hnnhonaA Jli.'itor/i of A//zm‘//, 
vul. V. p. 170. 

“ Era siciiiano.” Ilio^ IJiatoritt Jlfinotto de f'ltrlitA III., vol. i, 
p, 244. 

The fullest account of his (iismissal is fj^iveu hy M. Rio, in tlie first 
chapter ol the second volume of his //i.^orift dil Hehouht th Corlos ///., 
which slnaihl, how'cver, U* compared with (%Ki'e'n JiftvrUm Ixinff.'i of 
vol. iv. pp. ',i4(Ai4(). <-oxe terms him Fijuilaci ; hut J follow the ortho- 
graphy of the iSpauish writers, who always call him Fstpiilaclie. ISucli was 
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a much more remarkable man, •was, in the absence of 
any good Spanish diplomatist, sent envoy to London in 
1747 ; and after exercising great influence in matters of 
state, ho was placed at the head of affairs in 1754, and 
remained supreme till 1703.^® When this eminent 
Irishman relinquished office, ho was succeeded by the 
G(;no*so, Grimaldi, who ruled Spain from 1703 to 1777, 
and was entirely devoted to the I’rench views of policy.^®^ 
llis principal patron was Choiseul, W’ho had imbued him 
with his own notions, and by whose advice he was chiefly 
guidt'd.-®^ Indeed, Choiseul, who was then the first mi- 
nister in France, used to boast, with exaggeration, but 
not without a considerable amount of truth, that his in- 
fluence in Madrid was even gi'eater than it was in Ver- 
saillos.'^'*- 

However this may be, it is certain that four years 
after Grimaldi took office, the ascendency of Franco was 
exhibited in a remarkable way. Choiseul, "who hated the 
J(‘suits, and bad just expelled them from France, endCa- 
■\oured also to expel them from Sjiain.^^ The execu- 

Ilia influence over the Kinpr, that, according to Coxe (vol. iv. p. 347), 
(Jluirles III. “ pulilicly said, that, ‘if he was reduced to a morsel of bread, 
he would divide it with Squiluci.’ ” 

(Vuv’s Ki/tqa o f iSptiiiK vol. iv. pp. 15, 135. 7?/o, Tlistoria de Carhsi 

JIT,^ vol. i. pp. 240, 247, 400, 401. Xorurntf^, Biopritf'ci de 

pp. 20 28. 

wo resigned in 1776, but held office till the arrival of liis successor, 
Florida lUanca, in 1777. llutoria de //7.,vol. iii, pp. 171, 174, 

In reference to his appointment, in 1763, M. Rid observes (vol. i. p. 402), 
“ De que Grimaldi creciera en fortuna se pudo coiigratular no Roma, 
sino Francia.” In 1770, Harris, the diplomatist, who was then in Spain, 
writes, “ llis doctriue is absolutely French ; guided in everything by the 
French closet,'* <fec. Muhmslmry's I)iarit.sitfid Coi’resjfomlejtce, vol. i. p. 5(), 
London, 1844. * 

“Onided in his operations by the counsels of Choiseul.” Coxe's 
Bourfjon IvingK of Spaui^ vol. iv. p. 331). “ The prosecution of the schemes 

wliich he had concerted with Choiseul.” p. 373. “ llis fiieiid and patron.” 

p. 31)1, and vol. v. p. 6. 

26 - “ Personne n’ignoroit Ic crMit prodigious quo ]\r. de Choiseul avoit 
sur le roi d’Kspagne, dont il se vantuit lui-ni<?me, au point quo jo lui ai oui 
dire, qu’il etoit plus sdr de sa preponderance dans le cahiiiet de Madrid, 
que dans celui de Versailles.” Mhnoires du Baron de Btst nral, ecrits par 
lui-infiney\o\. ii. pp. 14, 15, Paris, 1805. 

M. Muriel {(rohiemo del Bet/ Don Carlos IIT,^ iMadrid, 1839, pp. 44, 
45) terms their expulsion from Spain “este acto de violoucia becho mera- 
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tion of tlio plan ^vas coiilidod to Aranda, wlio, t}ioii«:li ii 
S>paiiiard by birth, dorivod liis iutolh'otiial oultnro from 
Fraiioe, and had ooiitracted, in the soc.ioty of Taris, an 
intense hatred of every form of eech'siastieal pow<'r.^''* 
The seluMne, seercdly ])repar('d, Avas skilfully acM.-om- 
pli>.hed. III 17()7, the ISpaiiisli government, Avithoiit 
hearing what the »Iesuits had to say in their <h‘ten<*(‘, 
and, indeed, without giving them the h'ast iiotiet', sud- 
denly ordered their exjnilsion ; and with such animosity 
Avere they driven from the country, in Avhich tlu*v si)rung 
u}>. a]!<l had long been cluTished, that not only was 1h(*ir 
wealth cmtisealed, and tlu'V tlunnselvcKS r(‘diic(‘d to a 
Avivtchcd hut even that Avas diverted to l)e takiai 

fiom them, if tliev publislu'd any thing in their own 
\iudirati(m; Avhile it Avas also drrlari'd tliat whoevir 
Vi'utun'd to write res])erting them, should, if In AV(n-(' a 
subject of Spain, be put to deatli, as oiuj guilty of liigh 
treasun.'*"* 

iiM'iiio p*»r 0 "inpl:u'fr ;il (lii<{iu‘ dt' iniiiistro dt* y pnifcctor 

(i«‘l p.’irti'it* till' * So«' id.^o A/ ( t}r 

lA-'-/'.*, Vo], V. p. rari*, .-slid ///»/, <) 

I 'A,' /:\ • ‘i' ,///.■« (Ayo/, N I 70 (», \ol. i. p. Co, lsl7. 

Aivlid*Mv<'n t'ltxo, ill a .M>Tiii‘\v]iat ]M*ofrs-i<>nal si\s of Aniiida, 

111 l*’iMii*M‘ }it‘ Had .K*«jU!n‘<i tin* :^o*acfS of ])<>lU]i,.d soriny, and th<\t 

it o: s. it‘t at It* llu'ii t‘> In* fa''iii«iii;d>l<*, sunl /"'.n tn fft huo 

/'* •hit <4 ill! It-li I f 'it t i V ilmt t'ftnn A</.'</.'* »*/ V'ol. i V, 

p. l‘'j. |(i^ U!'«‘at ‘iH iuv. llu- Pniua‘ of tin* INiaev, vvi'^hini; tn iiv M 

unintt.Miti‘'na!!\ jHa'.-* ' Imii : and that liu \mi< “ cnnina-tiM] wit li 

tin* ino-'t di -riifjni-hcd lia iar\ Fn*iudnn<-n of tin' inidilh' of On* ia^t (•(■n- 
tury,' and tliat in* wa-^ *■* divi.'-'ivd of rril;iit*us ])j-i*jiidi»*r<. tiiouuh swaynd liy 
p}iil'‘''Op{d<.-:d vul ii*i''iasni.'’ O'o^A/y.-.* }!• Iaind«»n, isao, \oi. i. ]». 

T)nj hostility of ‘.onn* nM*n <*xtn*iiu*!y valualilc*. Tin; I’riiifi* fiiuhtT adds, 
that Aran !a ‘'vnld <'nly lay tdami t«» tli<‘ inferior iniTit «jf a si'ctariaii 
attachiin iit for^rvttiin^ that, in a c«»tiiitry like Spain, evory vidighuiual 
pei»>n mn^t hchm;: to a rni'-orahly sniall sect. 

f'ahaiTiis ( ('t/r^os Ilf., Madrid, I7sl», U*>, p. xxiv.) says, 
rather inagnilocpnaii.ly, “ lU aeivrto di* la e\( (:uci»)ii <pio vorn*spondid al jmlso 
y pnidniivia con quo '^o hahiu dclibciado o^lu providoiicia iiiiportaiite, pas- 
an'i a la ultima pnntoridad/' 

Ctj.rft' s lionrhi,,! Kunja of vol. iv. p. AT. Rio, in tlie 

f-GCOiid vointrio of his llUturtf of III., Madrid, 18o(I, has given a 

long, hut not very pliilosophical, nor very aconrato, aocount of the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, which he considers solely from the Spanish point of 
view ; overlooking the fact, that it was part of an European inoveinent 
lieadod by France. He denies the inlliience of Clioiseiil, p. 12o; censures 
the perfectly correct stafeiii(*nt of Coxe, p. J2:i; and finally ascri)>ea this 
great event to the operation of causes confined to the Peninsula. “ He ser 
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Such boldness on the part of the government*®' caused 
oven the Inquisition to tremble. That once omnipotent 
tribunal, threatened and suspected by the civil autho- 
rities, bocsimo more wary in its proceedings, and more 
t(mdcr in its treatment of heretics. Instead of extirpat- 
ing unbelievers by hundreds or by thousand.s, it was re- 
duced to such pitiful straits, that between 174G and 1759, 
it Avas only able to burn ton persons ; and betAveen 1759 
and 1788, only four pci-sons,*®® The extraordinaiy .dimi- 
nution during the latter period, was partly OAving to the 
gri'at authority Avieldcd by Aranda, the friend of the on- 
cynlopmdists and of other French sceptics. This rcanark- 
ai)le man aa'us President of Castile till 177-),*®* and he 
issiu'd an order forbidding the Inquisition to interfere 
Avith the civil courts,*'® He also formed a scheme for 
entirely abolishing it; but his plan Avas frustrated, OAA'ing 
to its premature announcement by his friends iu Paris, to 
whom it had been confided,*'^ His views, hoAvever, were 

los josuitas ii(lvt‘i>arius del rejralismo eniano su ruina on Es-iiiina, cnaiido 
triinifaban las opiiiioiie,s susteiiidas cou heroico tesou desde iiiucho iiiites 
|)or <l<ictisini<)s juriscuiisultos.” p. 

One of tile most recent historians of the Jesuits indignantly observes, 
“ Depiiis ilenx cent vingt ans les JeMiitcs vivent et prechent eii E.*'j'agne. 
Ils sont eomhles de bienfaits par de^ inonartpies dont ils eteiidout la touve- 
rainete. Le tlerge et les masses accejttent a\ec boiihcMir leur intervention. 
Tout a coup r()rdro so voit <leclare conpable d'uii crime de lii'C-maJeste, 
d'un attentat public quo persnimc ne pent ^pecitier. La sentence pre •nonce 
la jteine sans enoncer le delit." Histoire dt in Comji^igule de 

Ji'fiff'!, vol. V. p, Paris, KMo. 

Difnlniiids JllAthr}! of Spot, vol. v. p. 2 ^ 0 , where the facts are well 
brought together. The valuable llisinrp vf f/e- by Llorento, 

is not (|uite precise enough in those matters ; tlniugh it is a very accurate, 
and, what is still more surprising, a very honest book. 

///o, Jfistoria de CorhtA lll.^ vol. iii. pp, which must be 

compared with the account of (\»xe, who dori\ed some ofhis information 
from a friend of Aranda's. fb.rfL* Bonrhoti /vinf/jt of a' h, vol. ic pp. 401- 

llo, A good life of Aranda would be ver\ interesting. That contained iu the 
roirersffh is extremely meagre, and carelessly written. 

CiKce'a JtourOon Kliuja of Spitin, vol. iv. p. 407, 

When at I’aris, iu 17vSt>, I received the following anecdote from a 
person connected with the* encyclopedists. During his nsidence in that 
capital, D’Aranda liad frequently testitied to tlie literati with whom he 
associated, his resolution to obtain the abolition of the Imjuisition, should 
he ever he called to power. His npptuninieiit wqis, therefore, exultingly 
hailed by the ))arty, particularly by D’Alembert ; and he had scarcely begun 
his reforms before au article w^as inserted iu the Enc} clopaidia, then print- 
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SO tar siioeossful, that alter 17S1, there is no instance in 
Spain of a heretic being burned; the liupiisitioii b(*iiig 
too territiod by the proceedings of government to do any 
thing whicli might eompromiso tht‘ safely of the Jloly 
Institution.^''- 

In 1777, Grimaldi, one of the oliii'f supportt'rs of 
tliat anti-th(*ologieal policy Avhicdi iMoiu^e inlro(ln(^(‘d into 
Spain, ceased to be ininistta*; but he was siieet'CMh'd by 
Florida JManea, who was liis creature, and to whom ho 
transmitted his poli(‘y as well as his ])ow(‘r.“'*' Th(‘ pro- 
gress, tlu'refor(\ of ])olitieal affairs (‘ontimuMl in the same 
diroelion. Fiidm* tilt' nt'W ininistt'r, as niidt'r his iniiiK*- 
diato pri'dt'cessors, a tlt'ti'rminatitm was shown to aliritlge 
the authority of the Gliurt'li, and to vindicate tlie riglits of 
laymen. In every tiling, tlie ('celc.-iastical intm-osts wore 
treati'd as subordinate to tin' si'cular. Of this, many in- 
stanci's might be given ; but imt' is tim important to be 
omitted. We have st'rii, that <'arly in tin* (‘ightt'ontli (-I'n- 
tury, Albenmi, wln'ii at thi' lu'ad of affairs, was guilty of 
wliat in SjKiin was (h'emed tlu' I'liormous oflenei' of con- 
tra<*ting an alliam'i* with ^lohammedans ; atid tln^n* can ^ 
b(‘ no doubt that this was one of tin' ehii'f eans(\s of his 
fall, ^inct' it was held, that no ])rosp('ct of int'n^ tianpoial 
advantagi'S could ju.'^tify an union, or ('veii a pi'ai'i', be- 


iii;!’, in wiiit’h this t-wnt wus cwnfiilmtly ainioipaUMi, from tin* IHm'iuI 
of tin.' inim^tor. 0 Aiamia \^a^ ."irm.lv «>n n-ailiti;:: this ariith*, 
ami ' i'his imptmiiiit wiil lai.-c such a firmciit au^ain^t me, 

tliat III) plan- s\ill be foiled.' Jfr was not mistaken in his cuiijecture.” 
Coj f ' i> Jjuurfxm Kiit'is of tain ^ vol. iv. p. 

Even tijo ca'*e in 17>'l ap]>oars tt> have h**en for witctieraft rather tliaii 
for here-y. “ i^a nerniere \ieaniie <cii peril dans les tlammes fut mie hi-fttx ; 
on la hrula a Se\ ille, le 7 noveml»re ITHI, eoiunie ayant fail nn paetr, et 
entretenu un commerce eliarm l avee ie l^emon, et pour ;v\oir ete iiupeni- 
teiite iie^i^ative. Kile eut pti eviter la imn-t en s avuuaiit coupahle du c.iimc 
d(»tit oil raocusait." Llorxntr^ iliMoirf' f/c / I H^niA'diinh d' I'aiis, 
ISIS, vol. iv. j> 'Z'Td. About this time, toriure l»e;'an to he disused in 
Spain. See an int< reslinsr note in JoJmsloujt JuMtilidm of tht'. Civil Ltnv of 
Spain ^ London, p. 

"T3 ‘‘Menester es decir (pie cl inaripies (!(» Grimaldi cayd vencicndo a. 
PUS eneiiiigos, juies, iejos dc,* Itgarles el poder. a qne aspiraban con anlielo, 
trasmitiolo si nna do sus mas legitiiiisis hrchuniH ; qiie till era y jior tal sti 
re(;oiiocia el conde do Kloridahiaiica.” lilo^ llisioria del IleinaUu de Xdrlott 
ilf.y vol. iii. pp. 151, 152. 
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twoon a Chri.stian nation and a nation of unbelievers.^^* 
Hut tlio Spanish government, which, owing to the causes 
I have related, was far in ad\'ancc of Spain itself, was 
gradually becoming bolder, and growing more and more 
disposed to force upon the country, vicAvs, which, ab- 
stractedly considered, AA'cro extremely enlightened, but 
which the popular mind Avas unable to receive. The re- 
sult Avas, that, in 1782 , Florida Blanca concluded a treaty 
with I’urkciy, Avhich put an end to the war of religious 
opinions; to the astonishment, as we arc told, of the 
oth(!r J'hiropoan poAvei's, who could hardly believe that 
the Spaniards AAmuld thus abandon their long-continued 
efforts to destroy the infidels.^* Before, hoAAever, Europe 
had time to recover from its amazement, other and simi- 
lar events occurred, equally startling. In 1784 , Spain 
sigiK'd a peace with Tripoli; and, in 1785 , one Avith Al- 
giers.-''® And scarcely had these been ratified, Avhen, in 
1780 , a treaty Avas also concluded AA’ith Tunis.-'^ So that 
the Spanish people, to their no small surprise, found 
themselves on terms of amity with nations, whom for 
more than ten centuries they had been taught to abhor, 
and Avhom, in the opinion of the Spanish Church, it was 

In it was stated that “since the expulsion of the Moors,” there 
was no precedent for tlie of Spain ever sending an envoy to a Moham- 
medan prince. Set; u/ttlfr Churhs 7/., p. o. In that year, 

an envoy was sent to Morocco ; hut this was merely concerning the re- 
(iemplion of ju isoners, and certaiidy without the remotest intention of con- 
cluding a peace. 

275 o 'pjjy «^ther European courts, with surprise and regret, witnessed the 
conclusion of a treaty which terminated the political and religious rivalry 
80 long subsisting between iSpain and the Porte.” Ituurhon Kintia vf 

Sjh/lii, vol. V. pp. I."):?, ioJh “ Une des maxiines de la i^cditiquo espagnole 
avait ele cello de mainteiiir une guerre pevpetuello centre les inahometaiis, 
memo upics la conquete de Grenade. Xi les pertes incalculables oprouvees 
par suite de ce systCime, ni I'exemple de la France et d autres puissances 
catliolhpies (pii no se faisaient point scruple d'etre en ]uux avec Ics Turcs, 
n’avaieiit snlli pour detromper I'ENpagne siir rinconvenaiice d’nno telle poli- 
tique. Le genie eclaire de Charles III corrigea un prejuge aussi dangereux ; 
dicta la paix avee les ompei«eurs de Turquie et d’autres potcniats mahome- 
tans ; delivra ses snjets de la terrihle juraterie des eorsaires, et ouvnt a leur 
conimerco de noiivelles voies pour speculer avoc de plus grands avautages.” 
Sempt^re^ La }[oHai*c}iii* Kspat/nvlej vol. ii. p. KiO. 

liio^ Ilistoria M lieiivulo de Carlos III,, vol. iv. pp. 11*13. 

2” Ibid,, vol. iv. pp. IG, 17. 
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the first duty of a Christian govornincnt to make war 
upon, and, if possible, to exlir])ate. 

Putting aside, for a moment, tlit> nmiole and iiitcd- 
loctual coiisoqueiiees of these transacjf icms, there cun lx; 
no doubt that tlu' immediati' and mat(Tial (Mins(»(iu(‘ne(‘S 
wer(' very salutary; iliough, as we sliall ])ivsently S(‘e, 
tlu'V j)]’odiua'd ikj liisting benefit, beeaiis(‘. flaw wer<‘ op- 
posed by tho untavourable op(Tation of more ]K)werful 
and juoro genei’al cause's. Still, it must Ix' (*onfess(xl 
tliat thi^ din'ct results wm-e' extreant^ly a(lvantag(‘oiis ; 
and to who take only a slnnl vie'w of hnnian aifaii’s, 

it miglit wo]| np^x'ar that the advantage's would Im' prr- 
maiu'iit. 'The ininu‘us<' line of (‘oast linm tlu' kiimeloms 
of Fex and ^loroce<j to tlu' furtliost ('xtre'inily of tlu* 
Turkish ein[)ii-(‘, av;is no longt‘r rJlowe^il to pour forth 
tlioH* iniiuuH'rabh* pirati's, who, lien'tofbn', swc'pt the* 
seas, ('aptun‘d Spanish shi|)s, and nradi* slaves <d’ Spani'-h 
subji‘et>. Fornu'i'ly, vast sums of ]uoney wi'n* annually 
oc)iisunu‘d in I’ansoming tlu'si* unliap])y prisoiu'rs but 
iiow all sueli ('vils w(‘rt* emled. .Vt tlu' saiiu* tinu*, great 
impc'tus was given to the (‘omiiu'ree* of Spain; a 1U‘W ^ 
trade* was tlirown ojiem, and lier sliips ceudd sah'ly a])p('ar 
in the' ri('h eoimtries of the Ft'vant. ^fliis inci'e'ase'd h(*r 
we'ulth ; vliieh was 7non*ove*r aiele-d by aue)tlie‘i‘ circum- 
slaiu'o growing out of tlie*se e*v('nts. Foi*, tiie' most ier- 
tile* pai'ts of Spain are* those* wliieli are wadu el hy tlu* 
^Ii'dile'i-raiu'aii, anel whi(*h hael for ee*ntu)'i(*s l>e‘(*n tlu* 
pie*y of ^lediamnu'dan eor>airs, wlio fre'epu'ntly landing 


‘Mia iiotiililo el Tiuiiien) de rauiims, <|uc l<»s pivutii«5 (It* I5ert)erui 
liaii ln-elw si’Im'* i.uo-trari e(>at:l'^ por tr'*s c-nluria':. Mii i-l .•'i.iilo ])as:i(lo so 
SnliaTi calcMlar « iit« a a la v« z eii Arjr<‘l, tn inta mil jjjTsoiias Cvapafnilas. 
S«i ro'^cate ;t la/.oti de mil pesos por <*ad:i perxnia a lo meiJ<»s, asreodia a oO 
IllilloJlC''' ele pfSO-.." f 'tl„i A f/* V(>1. i. 

p, CiT.'i, Madrid, l77o. (m tho proeautions wiiitdi had to he Haed to i^uai’d 
tlie coasts of Spain a;fainst tin; Midjainmetlan corsairs, sc'o rvoy*/:, y'/herov/ 
J*r<iri}c*i tft Chiiin'rio^ Madrid, 17-77, hdio, ])p. 17-, 17;!, ; ami 

n'lAiui'iH /A' KspnfHt^ vol. XV. }). dWJ, Madrid, is.‘) 0 . In tho 
middle; of the ci^^htcenth century, a reirular watcli liad t<» ho kept alon^ tlio 
Moditerranean coa‘'t of Spain, “in order to jrivo the alarm npon tlie aji- 
pearanco of tlu; eneitiy.’^ Seo A Turn' (hr<iv<fh t'^pain A// /7A// ap 
2d edit., London, J7e/<), p. 17e). As to the state of things in the seven- 
teeiitli century, see Jaacr^ Vondicioa Je fos Moriscon, Madrid, ltSo7, p. (il3. 
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by surprise, liad at length caused such constant fear, that 
tlie iuhabituuts gradually retii’ed towards the interior, 
and abstained from cultivating the richest soil in their 
country. But, by the treaties just concluded, such dan- 
gers were at once removed ; the people returned to theh 
former abodes ; the earth again gave forth its friiits ; 
regidar industiy x’eappeared; villages sprung up; even 
mai 1 iifaet jTres were established; and the foundation seemed 
to be laid for a prosperity, the like of which had not 
been known since the Mohammedans wore driven out of 
Granad:i.^^“ 

1 have now laid before the reader a view of the most 
important st(!ps A\'liich were taken by those able and 
vigorous politicians, who ruled Spain during the greater 
piirt of tlio eighteenth century. In considering how 
these reforms were effected, we must not forget the per- 
sonal character of Charles III., Avho occupied the throne 
from 175‘J to 1788.-*^ lie was a man of great energy, 

270 (c j[)q suerto quodaroii los mares liinpios de piratas desdc los 
rcinos d<f Koz y Marruecos hasta lo.s ultiinos dominios del emperadur Turco, 
j><>r ol IModiterraneo todd ; vidse a inenudo la liaudera cspanola eii Ijevaute, 
y las iiiisinas iiafitMios mercaiitiles que la persiguieron iudirectamt-nte, pre- 
fcrianla aliora, rosiiltaiido ol auuieiito del cornercio y de la Real marina, y 
la pericia de sus tripulacimies, y cl mayor brillu de Espana y de su aiigusto 
8()l»eiano : teriiiiiio Imbo la cselavitud de taiitos millares do iufelicos con 
abaiirloiio de sns faiiiilias 6 indelebles perjuicios de la religion y el Estado, 
cesando tambioii la coniinua extraccion de eiiurmes eumas ]»ara los rescales 
que, al paso que nos eiupultreciaii, pa&aban a eiiriquecer a nue>tros con- 
trarios, y a facilitar sus armamentos para ofendei'iios ; y se cnipezabaii a 
cultivar ra[)idamenr.e eii las costas del Mediterraneo letiuas de terreiios Kts 
niiis fertiles del niuiulu, desaiitpaiadus y oriules hasta eiitoiices por miedo a 
los piratas, y doiide so foriu.iban ya pueblos enteros para dar salida a los 
fuutos y lus maiiufacturas/’ Ilistori<f lUinado df Curloji I! J.y v<d. iv. 
pp. 17, IvS. 

M. Hio, whose voluminous History (»f tlie Reign of rharles 111. is, 
notwithstanding its niiinorous omissions, a work ot cousiderahle ^alue, has 
apiu-eciated the personal influence of the king more justly titan any pre vious 
writer ; he liaving had access to uiipiiblishod jnipoi>, which .^how t'le great 
energy and activity of tMiarles. “ Kntre sus mas noiahles figuia< uiiiguua 
aveiitaja a la de Carlos 111.; y no por el iugar jeranpiieo ipie ocupa, sino 
por el hrillante panel <pie representa. ora tome la iiiieiati\a, oia el coiisejo, 
para eh.'Ctuar las iimuuioiahlos refonnas tpie le \alieron iue\tinguil)le fama. 
Ya se que alguiios taehau a este 3lon:ireade cortedad de luces y de estrechez 
de iniras ; y tpie alguiios otros supoiieii que sus miiii.stros le engah.iroii 6 
sorprendieroii para dietar eiertas providencias. Ouaiviita y oeho tomos de 
cartas sciuaiiales y cseritas de su pufio desdo oCiUhre tie 1 hii>ta marzo 
de 1783 al marques de Tanucci, cxistentes eii el archivo de 8imaucas, por 

VOb. II. 1 
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and tliousli born in Spain, had little in common with it. 
Wlien lie became kini', ho had boon lon,i»‘ absc'nt from Ins 
native country, and had eontract(Hl a taste for customs, 
and, above all, for opinions, totally dissimilar to tlioso 
natural to the Spaiiiards.’^^ Comparime liim Avith liis 
subjects, lie was eiilii^hteiu'd imh'ed. They clierished in 
tlieir hearts, tlio most complete, and tluTi'tbro tln^ Avorst, 
form of spiritiiiil power Avhieh has caht b(‘(‘n exhibited in 
Europe. That very poAver, he marie it his busim'ss to 
restrain. In this, as in otlior respects, lu^ far surpassed 
Ferdinand VI. and Pliilip V., tlioni^h tliey, under the 
iniluoiie(‘ of Frcmeli ideas, had ])roeeed('d to Avhat Avas 
deemed a dangerous leii^th.-^^ The ehn-iry, indignant 
at such pro(*eedinij:s, murmured, and CA rm threatened.'*'^^ 
They di-dan'd tliat (^hai*l<*s Avas despr)ilinic the Cliiirch, 
takinjjj aAvay her riij^lits, insnllini:!: h(‘r minislins, and thus 
ruiiiinir Spain beyond human renunly.^''^*^ Tlu' kinc^, hoAV- 
Avhose disposition Avas linn, and sonu'wliat obstinate, 
persevered in his policy; and as he and his ministers 
AVi're men of undoubted ability, th('v, notAvitlistiindinp^ 
the opposition th(‘y encountered, snc(M‘(Hh‘(l in aecom- 
plishinpr most of tludr plans. JMistakmi and short-sighted 


nn Icijliif! tras hoja, sacainlo «le cllas largos apnnto*!, sirvtMi a niaravilla 
para pintarlc tal coiiio ora, y fK’netrar hasta sus huh laTomlitos poinaniifn- 
tos, y X los que juzgan 6, bulto." /•'/»>, Jiistnriff dd ikimfUo 

fU Codfti II Maflrid, vdl. i. pp. xxii. xxiii. 

“ AltluMiirli bom aiifl fduoated in Spain, OharU'S ]ia<l (piittcd the 
o^uutry at t“<t Lurly an at^e to n taiii a j>artiaiity to ith customs, laws, inan- 
luTS, :iJid laii‘_nK\;r«‘ ; while, from his rcsidciieu abroad, ami his intercourse 
with France, lie Jiiul fr»rmcd a natural predilection fr>r tlie French chiir.icter 
find instiiution.".” Vo.re'.i lluvrfHHi ^ of Sp*‘**^y '"‘'I- P* dd7. 

-'** Ho “ far fiurpas'-cd Ijis two predecessors in liis exertions to reform 
the morals, and resiraiu the power of the clergy.” //><»/., vol. v. p. 2l.>. 

IJis measun s “ alarmaroii al clero en general, <|Ut! empezo X mur- 
Tinirar coii impacicMtcia, y nun alguiios de bus individuos so prupasarou 6. 
violentos actos.” vt»l. iv. p. as. 

A [Mipiilar cbar;'e against the government was, so despojam a, 

la Itflesia do sus iiimunidades/’ Jtio, Histuria tfd JirinnJit de CudoA II I, y 
vol. ii. p. 51. Se<‘ also at pp. 2<n, 202, a letter, in 1700, from tlie Jlishop 
of Cuenca to the King*s confessor, in which that prelate stated, “ <jue 
Espaha corria a su ruiiia, queya no corria, sino quo volaha, y quo ya cstab'a 
perdida sin reinedio huinano and that the cause of this was the persecu- 
tion of the poor Church, wdiich was “sai^ueada cn sus bieaes, ultrajada en 
BUS miuistros, y atropellada en su iumuiudud.*’ 


V 
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though they were, it is impossible to refrain from admir- 
ing the honesty, the courage, and the disinterestedness, 
which they displayed, in endeavouring to alter the des- 
tiny of that superstitious and half-barbarous country over 
which they ruled. Wo must not, however, conceal from 
ourselves, that in tl^is, as in all similar cases, they, by 
attacking evils which the people were resolved to love, 
increased the affection which the evils inspired. To seek 
to change opinions by laws, is worse than futile. It not 
only fails, but it causes a reaction, which leaves the opi- 
nions stronger than ever. First alter the ©pinion, and 
then you may alter the law. As soon as you have con- 
vinced men that superstition is mischievous, you may 
with advantage take active steps against those classes 
who promote superstition and live by it. .But, however 
pernicious any interest or any great body may be, beware' 
of using force against it, unless the progress of know- 
ledge has previously sapped it at its base, and loosened 
its hold over the national mind. This has always been 
the error of the most ardent reformers, who, in their 
eagerness to effect their purpose, let the political move- 
ment outstrip the intelleetual one, and, thus inverting 
the natural order, secure misery either to themselves or 
to their descendants. They touch the altar, and fire 
springs forth to consume them. Then comes another 
period of superstition and of despotism; another dark 
epoch in the annals of the human race. And this hap- 
pens merely because men will not bide their time, but 
will insist on precipitating the march of affairs. Thus, 
for instance, in France and Germany, it is the friends 
of freedom who have strengthened tyranny; it is the 
enemies of superstition who have made superstition more 
permanent. In those countries, it is still believed that 
government can regenerate society ; and therefore, directly 
they Avho hold liberal opinions get possession of tlie ^- 
vernment, they use* their poAver too lavishly, thinking 
that by doing so, they will best secure the end at Avhich 
they aim. In England, the same delusion, though less 
general, is far too prevalent; but as, with us, public 
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opinion controls politiciiins, avc osciipo iVoni evils wliicli 
have happened abroad, beeansc av(' will not allow any 
government to enact laws which the nation disapproves. 
In Spain, however, the habits of the p(‘o])l(^ W(‘re so 
slavish, and their necks had so long been bowed under 
the yoke, that though the governmont, in the eight ecaitli 
century, opposed their dearest pr(‘judices, they rankly 
ventured to n'sist, and they had no legal nu*ans of mak- 
ing their voice lu'ard. ]hit not the Ic'ss did tlu'V iecd. 
The materials for redaction Avere sih'utly accaimnlating ; 
and before that c*entiiry had passc'd away, th(‘ n'actiou 
itstdi* was manifest. As long as (‘harh's III. lived, it 
Avas kc'pt uudi'r; and this Avas owing partly to the' fear 
Avliicli Ids active' and vigorous govc'rnnu'nt inspin*d, and 
partly to the fact that many ed* the red'orms whicdi In^ in- 
troducc'd, AM'H' so obviously heiu'lic'ial, as to sheu a lustre', 
on his reigu, Avldeh all classes could ]M'r(‘('iv('. liesidc'S 
the exemption Avldeh his poli<*y insnrc'd trom Ihc' incc's- 
saiit ravages of pirate's, he also sne'ce'edi'd in obtaiidng 
for Sj)aiii tlie'. most honourable pi'ae*(' Avliicli any Spanisli 
government hud signe'd for two e'Onturles; llnis rc'ealling^ 
to the popular nuud, the l)riglitest and most glorious days 
of IMiilij) 11. Wlu'u Cliarh's came to the' throne, Sj>ain 
was hardly a tliird-rate' ]>ower; avIh'U he dic'd, slii' might 
fairly edaim to ])e a tirst-rate^ on*', siiieu^ she^ had for some 
years lU'goliated on e'cpial tc'rms witli LVaiie*e, J'higland, 
and Austria, and had lakem a lenidiiig ])art in llie* cioun- 
cils of Kur(;pe. 1'o fids, the' pc'rsoiial eliaracter of ( diarh's 
gre'atly contrihuti'd; lie Indiig resp(‘et<‘el for Ids houc'sty, 
as AA’cll as feared for his vigour/'''^''' J\re'rely as a man, he 


CoXft Iff S f, n’t v«^l. V. p. 1 1 I) mils tlH‘ ])i‘;ico of 17.S3 

‘‘the* iiioht lioiJoui'Lihlo ami ad v:i!ita;^ooMS t\tT <•» ncludcd l>y the crown of 
Spain since the peace of St. C^uintin.” Sinnljn-jy^ Al. Kio {lllsffnin Jtl 
ih ///., \ol. ill. j>, oI»7), “ Siuh»H hahian pa^ado para Esj>aria 

de coiitinuah y porhadas contiendas, hiii llcuar nnnea, flcMle la fann.sa Jor- 
nada do San (2«iiiitin y al ulborear el reiiiado*de Felipe 11., tan ^h»ri«*.-a- 
ineiite al reposo.” 

Towards the ch;se of Ins reij'ii, wc find a eon temporary ohserver, who 
was any tiling hut prejudiced in his iavom*, liearing tr.^tiniony to ‘‘tlie ho- 
nest aiwl oh>tiiiate adherence of hi.s jirest-nt < ath<»lic .Alaji'sty to all his trea- 
ties, principles, and engagements.” LdUrs ait Emjlih Ojjicery Loiidoii, 
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boro bi^li repute ; while, as a sovereigu, none of liis con- 
tetnponirics were in any way equal to him, except Fre- 
d(!rick of Prussia, whoso vast abilities were, however, 
taruisluid by a base rapacity, and by an incessant desire 
to overrciacli his noif'hbours. Charles III. had nothing 
of this ; but ho carefully increased the defences of Spain, 
and, riiising her establishments to a war-footing, ho made 
her more formidable than she had been since the six- 
teenth century. Instead of being liable to insult from 
(ivery petty potentate who chose to triumph over her 
Aveakness, the country had noAV the means of resisting, 
and, if need ho, of attacking. While the army Avas 
gi'fsatly improA'ed in the quality of the troops, in their 
discipline, and in the attention paid to their comforts,. 
1h<^ navy Avas nc^arly doubled in number, and more than 
doubled in cflicienoy.-’^' And this was done without im- 
posing fresh burdcnis on the people. Indeed, the national 
resources Avere becoming so doA'cloped, that, in the reign 
of Charles III., a large amount of taxation could have 
b( on easier paid than a small one under his predecessors. 
A regularity, hitlujrto unknoAVU, Avas introduced into the 
TiK'thod b(»th of assessing imposts, and of collecting thom.~''^ 
The laws of mortmain AA'cro relaxed, and stops AA'crc taken 
toAvards diminishing the rigidity of entails.-'"''* The in- 
dustry of the country aa’us liberated from manj’ of the 
trammels Avhich had long been imposed upon it, and the 

1T8S, vol. ii. p. 321 ). Compare Murid dd Rft; Don IlL^ 

]\l:i(lrid, 1S3‘), p. 34), “ Tan ctmociJu llcgo a sor Carlos III. cn Ids reinos 
cstrauDS por la rectitud dc su caracter, que en las desavouenoias quo ociir- 
riati outre* Ids trobieruDS, todos CDiiscntiaii eii toiiiarlo por arbitro, y se sorae- 
tiau a sus decisionos and Cabarrus (7:70 // /d Carlos 111.^ "Madrid, 1789, 
4to, p. xl. ), “Ksta probidad lloga a sor el resorto politico de la Kuropa ; 
todas las Cortes pciietradas de rospeto a sus virtudes le buscan por li-bitro y 
mediador.” Evidence of the groat resiioct paid to Cliarlos III. by foreign 
powers, will also bo found in lUo, JlUtoria dd Ueinodode Carlos Ilf.y vol. iv. 
pp. 41-13, 2 d3. 

Oil tho increase of the navy, compare Tapia ^ ClcilizacioH Espahola^ 
vol. iv. p. 127, with Murid'Uohierno dd lletj Carlos IIL^ pp. 73, 82. 

Those financial improvements were due, in a great nioasurc, to the 
Frenchman, Cabarrus. See Uio^ llistoria del Reinadodt Carlos 1 1 l.y vol, iv. 
pp. 122, 123. 

lUo, ihUL, vol, iv. pp. 164-lCC, aiid Tapia, Civiliuicwi Espaiiola, 
vol. iv. pp. 9(j, 97. 
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principles of freer trade were so far recognized, tliat, iii 
1705, the old laws respecting corn wein^ repeali*d; its 
exportation was allowed, and also its transit from one 
part of Spain to another, nninteiTn[)tc'd by those absurd 
precautions, wliicli pre^eeding governments had thought 
it advisable to invent.-"^^^ 

It was also in the reign of (Charles ITT. tliat the 
American Colonies were', for the first time, treat e<l ac- 
cording to the maxims of a wise and liberal i)olicy. 'flie 
beliaviiuir of the {Spanish government in this rt'sjHHd, 
contrasts most favourably with tlie condnet jmrsned at 
the same time towards <»nr great Colonit's by that narrow 
and iufompotent man who then tilled tht‘ English throne. 
AVliile tlie vioh'iice of (tcorge 111. Avas Ibimaiting rebellion 
in the llriti^'^h Colonies, Charh's 111. Avas busily engagtMl 
in (‘onciliating the S[)aiii>h ones. ToAvards tins end, and 
Avilli the obp'ct of giving fair play to the gn)\vth of tlu*ir 
Aveultli, he did every thing Avhieli tli(‘ knoAvledgo and re- 
sources of* that age alloAved him to do. In ITtil, he ac;- 
coioiilished, Avhat Avas tlnai (M>n>idt‘r<'d tlu' gn'at fi‘at of 
i‘>tal»li>hing <‘Aery month a r(‘gnlar eoniniunieat ion with 
Annu’ica, iii older that the ndbrnis Avliidi In* i)roj('<d(‘d 
might Le‘ iuon‘ easily intrt)ducMMl, and the gric'vanct's of 
tlu‘ Colonies attended lo>'‘’* In tin* vt‘rv n(‘\t A ear, th'e 
trade was euueeded to the W’t'st Indian Islands, AV'hoso 
abundant coirimodities Averc imw, for the first time, al- 
loAV'ed to circulate, to their uAVii laaielit, as AV(!ll as to the 

“ L:i mas acurtatla para c*l fuincuto do nucstra airricnltuT-a 

f «]0 sill iluda !ii r<,;il pra|riuaticu du 1 1 »iojidio do ITf;."!, por Ja cnal so almlio 
la larHa dt* l<>s irnnjos^ y so pori/iitid ol coim'rci«> do olios.” 

Cl vol. iv, p. 10."), Soo also J)tUnn'K iS/ftiii, p. fil), ;ual 
vmI. ii. j). 2150. 'riio lir.st. stop toward.s this j^roat roform 
was taken in I7.*i2. Soo iho odiot issuo<l in that year, “ Lihortaso do Oo- 
recln»s ol coluida, contono y inaiz quo por mar so trausportaro do uiias 

proviiicia? a firms dt ov.t<.s doiiiniios.” This d<icuiiioiit, wldch is ini; ortaut 
for tlio liistory of poliiioal oconoiuy, is priiitod in tho Apiiondi.K to Cumpo- 
meuf-s, i^JtfuatrloH vol. ii. pp. MJ, 17, Madrid, 177.7. 

'ij\ tt Pronto .so cstahlooioroii los ofuiofis inaritiinos y so ooinindcaron con 
rcf^ularidad y frecuencia no vi>tas hasta oiitoiicos la inotro[>oli y las oolonias. 
J*or ofocto dol irnportaiito docroto do 24 do agosto do 17C4, salia ol priinoro 
do cada mos iin paquohot do la Coruna con toda la corr(‘spoiidonoia do las 
ludias ; dcscrnbarcahala on la Hahana, y doBdt* alii so distrihuia on halan- 
dras y otros bajclos 4 proposito para puiitoar los vioutos oscasos, u Voracru/, 
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benefit of their neighbours.^*® Into the Colonies generally, 
vast irniirovcments wore introduced, many oppressions 
were removed, the'tyranny of officials was checked, and 
the burdens of the people were lightened.*®^ Finally, in 
1778 , the principles of free trade having been successfully 
tried in the American Islands, were now extended to the 
American Continent; the ports of Peru and of Nciv Spain 
were thrown open ; and by this means an immense im- 
j)etus was given to the prosperity of those magnificent 
colonics, Avhich nature intended to be rich, but which 
the meddling folly of man had forced to be poor.^*^*^ 

All this reacted upon the mother country with such 
rapidity, that scarcely was the old system of monoj)oly 
bi'okon up, when the trade of Spain began to advance, 
anu coutiuued to improve, until the exports and imports 
had r('ached a height that even the authors of the reform 
could hardly have expected; it being said, that the exjiort 
of foreign commodities was tripled, that the export of 
home-produce was multiplied tivefold, and the returns 
fiom America ninefold.-®'' 

Cartagena, islas de Barlovento y provincias de la Plata; y aquel- 
Us liger<).s l)ii([iios volviaii a la Ilabaiia, de Uoiide zarpaba mensualmeute y 
e) dia lijo {»tro patpiebot para la Coruna.” Jlistorui dd Uelnado de 

1 1 L, vol. i. p. 4oi2. That f)art of the plan, lunvever, which aimed 
at taking Cunina a rival of Cadiz, appears to have been unsuccessful. See 
a litter from Coruna, written in 1774, in I^drymple's 'rrards through 

London, 1777, 4to, p. Ui). 

iSee the edicts in Otihpohiaue.^, Apendicc, \k)\, ii. pp. 37-47, Madrid, 
177o They are botli diited October Ibtli, nb.*). 

It was said, with rer.son, by Alainan, “quo el gobierno de America 
llegovl colnio de su perfeccion eu tienipo de Carlos 111.'^ lUu, J/idorix dd 
/it'iiKif.o de Cnrloa ///., vol. iv. p. 141. And Humboldt observes (E^sai 
aur Ic llugtmme de la Eouedlt-EfipagiK', Paris, IMl, 4to, vol. i. 
p. 102^ “ C'ost le roi Charles 111 surtuut qui, par dos iftesures aiissi sages 
qii‘6nei*iques, est deveuu le bieufaiteur des indigenes; il a amiulc les 
Eticomitidas ; il a defendu Ics par lesipiels les corrtgidors se 

constituient arbitraireinent les creanciei’s, et par eoiisoquent les niaitres 
du trava' des natifs, en les pourvoyant, u des prix exagcies, de chevaux, de 
mulcts etde vetemens {ropa)A* 

2®* CfmrrvH^ Khgio de Carh^ ///., Madrid, 1781), p. xlii., and Canga's 
note in Mvtiuez de la Afatd, Don />iscurso8, ^Madrid, 17114. p. 31. But these 
writers wei» not sullicieutly familiar with political economy, really to appre- 
ciate this musiire. 

“Eaiy in tlio reign of Charles, steps had been taken towards the 
adoption ofnore liberal principles in the commerce with America ; but, in 
the year 17*^, a complete and radical cliaiige was introduced. The estab- 
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Many of tlio taxos, which hori' lu'avily on tlio loAVC'r 
ranks, wore rcpoalc'd, ami tlic imlustrimis (dassrs, ]M‘in^; 
relieved of tludr principal hurdeiiSj i( was liojK’d (hat 
tlu'ir condition would s])eiHlily improve. And to Innu'- 
tit tluMu >(ill more, sucli altc'ralions wvvr ( lltn L‘d in (h(‘ 
administration of tlie law, as mi^ht (‘nal)l<‘ IIk'Iii lo re- 
ceive ju<tie(' from th(' public tribunal-, when tlu'V had 
occasion to com[)lain of tlnur su[H'rioi's. llitlan’to, a |)(H»r 
mail had not tht' least (*hance ol* sueei'i'diiii;’ aL;aiii>t a ri<*Ii 
one; but in tin' rei^ai of Charles 111 ., (‘rjimeiil intro- 
duct'd variou'- rei;ulatinn'<, by whieli labourers and nn*- 
ehanieN roidd obtain redrt'ss, if their masters deframhd 
them nf their wai;e>, or brok(' tin' conlraets niadi* wi:h 
them.-''' 

Not only tlio labouriiiL!: c1a'-s(‘s l)nt also tin' litcaary 
and seiiaitilh* <‘la'-s<‘s, ueri' c ne(mrai:’ul and [ .‘oli'c'ed. 
Out' source of danm'r. io A\hieli tin y had loiii;' be(‘n (‘X- 
j^osrd, wu'- eon'-id(‘rably h-'-si'iu'd by the s(t‘|>s w.dnh 
(’harlesto)k to curtail tin* jiow er of tin' I nijiii-it ion. 'fh' 
kiiiLC wa*-. moreoV(‘r, ‘always rc'ady to reward tln'iii ; lie 
was :i man oj‘ fadti\ated ta-H's, and In' deliulite<l in heiiu* 
tlicuu’ht tile ])itron (»r h'arnin!LC.’‘'' Soon after his ace('s- 
sion. In' i-an'tl an order, <*X('mptiii,n‘ from miliiary servin' 
all i)rinters, and all j>ersons iinmediati'ly eoinu'cled wih 
printing:*, sue!; as ca''t(‘rs ul' type*, and tin* likt'.'"'^ l;e, 

H-'hiiK lit uf :i foM' ti"nli- rqjlflly prf,(lucr<l the iiKtst hoiictiiMMl consecjin'iccs. 

Vlie ‘-VM- j! t. of r ^ .(i.U tri[»le'i, nf huiiie pr<nlii<*e jpu!i« iiph-d • aiiil 

V\o il’-iTM in the ii'5t‘iiji-h:ii_'‘ i«')n o iiine 

to "lie. Tin- p!...lin*M of the iiu*re:i>.iMl wiiii eipi.il rapi.ity,’’ 

( .< I << .>! > ,>‘it ii,,i i/t th* Intfi'iifll nf l.oMiloll, I S 1 S, p 2. 

' I'ri'i h t nf SjHh Vol, V. J>j). IHT, ^>17, 1 S, 

-or Se - ri'Mi'lu lilaiK-a's statement in f Iin.i,h<n, Kintf.< o/‘N/>o//q 

v>l. V. ]). r.m ; ‘-to faiMlitat** r«» hfli-aiis and jounieyiiieu tin* scatty })iiy- 
uiuiit of rheir ] li. ,nj jn <r>ite of the |n ivile^es and inn re.-i of tin* jxverfnl.'* 
Jiff, •! f Ctti'fna ///., Vol. iv. pp. 1)17, *ls, aiid 

elsewhere. 

‘ I),,‘sd" rni feliz ad veniiriieiito .al trfnio' (dijo el Iley en la vdeiianza 
de reornplazo'; ‘ha iiifjecido mi Real protection cd arte d(-' la ii<^>r<‘nta, y, 
para fpio puoda arrai^'arse* sohdarneiitc c*n o^tos rcinos, vent^o onicclarar la 
evMuion del «orteo y M i vicio militar, no K<do a los impresores, sin> tamljieii 
a los fundidt^rus <pnj si; emplccii dc coiitiimo on cstc ejercicio, a Ins ahri- 
dores de pun/.oncs y matrices.’” Itio, Ilidorin del Reinndo dc JIf.y 

vol. iii. p. 213. 
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also, as far as ho -yYas able, infused new life into the old 
niiiv('rsitics, and did all that was possible towards restor- 
in'' tlieir discipline and reputation.*'" He founded schools, 
(Midowed colleges, rewarded professors, and granted pen- 
sions. In lliese matters, his muniticenco seemed inex- 
haustible, and is of itself sutficient to account for the 
veneration Avith which litemry Spaniards regard his me- 
moiy. Tlioy have reason to regret that, instead of living 
now, th(!y had not lived when ho was king. In his 
reign, it was supposed that their interests must be iden- 
tical Avilli the intei'osts of kuoAvledge; and tlu'se last' were 
rated so highly, that, in 1771, it was laid down as a set- 
tled j)rin(:i[)le. of government, that of all the branches of 
public policy, the care of education is the most impor- 
tant.'"' 

Hilt this is not all. It is no exaggeration to say, that- 
in the reign of Charles III. the face of Spain underwent 
greater eliangos than it had done during the hundred 
and til'ty years which had elapsed since th<' final expul- 
sion of the Mohammedans. At his accession, in 1759, 
the wise and jiaeitic policy of his predecessor, Ferdinand 
YI., had ('nai)led that prince not only to pay many of 
the debts owed by the crowm, but also to accumulate and 
leave behind him a considerable treasure.*'’- Of this, 
Ciiai'les availed hiniself, to begin tho'^c Avorks of public 
sph'iidour, Avhieh, more than any other part of his adini- 

Oil tlio steps taken to reform the uiiiverMtie^ liet'.vcoii ami 1774, 
see dd lu ituHlo Je Cifdos ///., vol. iii. i>p. Com- 

pare vol. iv. pp. 

“ La educiiciou de la jnventiid por los maestros do piiniera< letms cs 
uno V aim el mas priiicij)al raino de la jiolieia y Imeii irobi^rno <Iel Kstado.” 
dtffl Proidsioii dr 11 ile jfdio de 1771, printed in Kio, vol. iii. p. iSi*. 

M. Lafuente, who has justh' praised the love of peace displayed^ by 
Ferdinand VI. (///.vAnvVf de v»)l. i. p. vol. >i\. pp. 

adds (vol. xix. p. 364), “ Do modo <pie con ra'/A»n se admira, y es el testi- 
nionio mas hoiiruso de la hiieua administraeion econdmica de este reiiiado, 
quo al morir este hueii moiiarca dejara, no diremos m>sotn>s ivpletas y apim- 
taladas las areas piihlieas, edmo hiperbdiioamente siiole decli>e, pero si con 
cl considerable sohrante de treseieiitos millones de reales, de.'*pues de cubi- 
ertas todas las atencioncs del Kstado : fondmono ipie piiede deeirse se veia 
por primera vez eu Kspaha, y resultado satisfactorio, (pic aun siipucsta una 
buena administracion, solo pudo obtenerse a favor de su prudente politica 
de iioutralidad y de paz/* 
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nistratidn, was sure to strike tlio senses^ uii<l to give popu- 
larity to hisTeign. And when, by tlio inttrease of wealtli, 
rather than by the imposition of fresh bunh'iis, still larger 
resources were placed at his eoniniand, he devoted a con- 
siderable part of them to eomj)h'ting his designs, lie so 
beautitied Madrid, that forty years after Ids death, it Avas 
stated, that, as it then stood, all its magni1ieen< e was 
owing to him. The })ubtic buildings and the ]tublie gar- 
dens, the beautiful walks round tlu> eapittd, its noble 
gates, its institutions, and llu- vt'ry roads h'ading from 
it to ihi' adjaeont country, are all the work of Charles 111., 
and ari' among the ino.'t eonspienous trophh's which attc'si 
his genius and the snmptnousness of his taste.'’"'* 

In oiht'r parts of tluMsmntiy, roads wer** laid <Iown, 
and canals were dug. Avilh the AieA» of increasing trade, 
by opi-ning up coJiinuinii ations through tracts previously 
itnpassulde. At the aeei's.sien of (,'harh'S 1 1 1 ., the whole 
of tlu' Sierra Monma Avas unoeeu]>ied, e.xeept by Avild 
beasts anti banditti, who ttiok relugt' then'.'"” Mo peace- 
ful tra\eller would venture into such a ])laee ; and ettm- 
ineree was thus I'.xeUnleil from what nature had marked as 

“ I'lUt it is in III. that 'Miulrid ow^s all it^ ni:i'.!infi- 

I hi't fare, tin* rt»\aj jtalaia* \sa*< tiiii'')»r(l, iJuj nohh* 'jati-s «>f 

Ahaia ai"J >.'ij Ufix* lai.'-id ; llu* Ih-iim-, ilu* jun-t-ttllici’, the 

tjjii. and j.i int \\< n* nrtt-d ; tin* aoatlciuy nfthc* 

ilwit* iiuMc ails iiiijMi Vrd: ilic cahiiict of natinal hi-siory, tlu* Initaiiiu 
jiaKivii, tin* itatn ijal hank ut San Carh*'', an<l inan\ LfraiuitnU'- 
lir^litd; M'liih' c- -HM iiiont load.s loading fiom the oil), and dolightlul \valks 
planttd wit/iin and >viilioijt it, and adorn* d hy ^tatIlo'' and totintains, c-oin- 
hinc to aiiiioniKO ilu- ‘•oln iiiuh* of this patornal king.'’ h*i an 

London, I’-iil, vol. i. ]>. ifofj ; hx also p. idlT. 

Thj fnlhoving ]ias‘-aL:*; dosciihus it^ state so late as tlio y<*ar 17(1(1: 
‘‘ Por teiiKir o por eonni\< inda d*- hns ventonis, dentnuie s*is ca.'-as c<»ncerta- 
han froenentein* nto ladrones sus roho«, y lu,^ ojeeutahan a inansalva, ocul- 
tand*b-e en giiaiidas do cjin; ahuyentahan a las (ieras. Aeaso a inny lareas 
distaneia*^ f'O ile.-'Cnhrian entre eonta«los cumtio.s algnnos pasiorea ct-ino los 
que alii hizo eneontrar tl iinstre inanco ile liCpaiito al iiigeiiio.Mi hidalgo de 
la Main ha. ]*ai te de la Sierra cstuv<< j:ohlada en tieirqu) de nioros ; ai tnal- 
Tnente ya no liahia mas *iue (‘spesifs iiial</nales hasta en toino de la ennita 
de Santa Klena, don*le rej-onar*ni *anticos de gracias al Pielo p<»r el inag- 
nifico triunfo de las >.’a\as.'* /f/e, ilixturiit ifd /!n 7 itii/o ilr (\trfos //A, 

vol. iii. p. 1>. On the condition of the Sierra Morena a hundred years be- 
fore this, see JSourf^ Jutii'nftl dn Votfftiff tC J'aris, KKil), 4to, pp. 

where it is termed “ le lieu ieplus desert, et oil il n’y a que quehpies 
vc/Uas saus villages.’’ 
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one of tlic greatest highways in Spain, standing as it does 
hetweon the basins of the Guadiana and Guadalquivir, 
and in the direct course between the ports on the Medi- 
terranean and those on the Atlantic. The active govern- 
ment of Charles III. determined to remedy this evil; 
but tlio Spanish people not having the energy to do what 
was requii’cd, six tliousand Dutch and Flemish were, in 
17G7, invited to settle in the Sierra Morciia. On their 
arrival, lands were allotted to them, roads wero cut 
through the whole of the district, villages were built ; 
and tliat which had just been an impervious desert, was 
suddenly turned into a smiling and fruitful territory.^^'* 
Nejirly all over Spain, the roads were repaired; a fund 
having been, so early as 17G0, specially set apart for that 
purpose.^^^^ Many new works were begun; and such im- 
provements were introduced, while, at the same time, such 
vigilance was employed to prevent peculation on the part 
of otiicials, that in a veiy fciw years the cost of making 
public highways was reduced to less than hali‘ of what it 
used to be.‘^^^ Of the undertakings which were brought 
to a successful issue, the most important \vere, a road 
now lirst constructed from ]\Ialaga to Antequera,‘^“^ and 
anotlier from Aquilas to Lorca.^^'^ In this way, means of 
intercourse were suiqdicd between the Mediterranean and 
tlie interior of Andalusia and of ^Murcia. While tlxose 
communications were established in the south and south- 

llio, Jfistoria <iel Jiei/HfJo ffe Corlo,'^ (IT., vol. iii. pp. 0-11, ?»*>• By 
1771, “ siu aiixilio de la Real Imcienda piidicroii iiiaiiteiierse al tin K>s 
colonos.” p. 12, Soo also voL iv. pp. 114, llo. On the subsequent history 
of this settlement, see ItHflis' vol, ii. pp. 211-31, London, 1^31. 

300 S 4 > dcstind por primera vez un fonJo esi>Pcial para la con- 

striiccion do camiiios.” TajJta, CiciU'Mcwn vol. iv. p. 123. 

Indeed, M. Rio says, that the expense was reduced by two-tliirds, 
and, in some parts, by three-fimrths. “ Antes so regulaba en un inilion de 
reales la construcdoii do cada legua; ahora solo ascendia a la terceni 6 
cuarta parte do esta suma.” J{io, jjistoria del litinado d< Carh sJI/., vol. iv. 
p. 117. 

A note in BowleSy dfistoria Xoturnl de f-Jiipaha, ^ladrid, 1780, 4to, 
p. 158, terms this “ un camino alineado y solido."' In Cook's K<j)tniiy Lou- 
don, 1834, vol. i. p. 209, it is called “a magnificent road.” 

30!) «< salida 4 los friitos, quo regaban los paiitanos de Lorca, 

eiecutoso una bicii trazada via al puerto de las Aguilas.” ICio, llistorUi dd 
Uchw.do ik Carlos ///., vol. iv. pp, 115, 110. 
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oast of Spain, otliors woro opoiiod up in tln‘ norfli and 
north-wost. In 1700, a voad was boi^nin lu'twiMMi IJilban 
and Osina and soon afliT, one was ooinplofod b(‘tw<‘(Mi 
Oalioia and Astori:^a/’‘^ Thoso and similar works woro so 
skilfully oxocuttHl, that tlu' Spani.^h liij;‘hways, ibrinorly 
anioui;’ tlio worst in .Kuropo, won^ lu^w classtal among 
the bost. ludi't'd, a (M)mpi‘t('iit, and by no im'ans ovi^v- 
friendly, jiidgi' giv(''i it a^^ his o[)inion, tliai at tl)o doatli 
of tTiarlos 111. ]>i^lt('r road'< wore to bo found in S[»ain 
than in any other <'(»nntrv.''- 

lu the intv'rio]*, ri\t*rs woro made na\igabl(‘, i»nd 
oanals \\»'ro fMrmo»l {<» oonnoot tliom with t‘aoli oilier, 
ddio Mbro lanis thnmuh tin* heart of Aragon and part <;f 
i)ld Casiilo, and i"' available ibr pnrpost^^ of (j-aliii' as 
liigli up as L(\grono, ami from tin moo down to 'Fudela. 
iUii lu’twec’u 'I'mlida and v^artigos^a, t!u' na\igati« a is in- 
lei'i iipii'd l>y iu gi‘(>at >])e('d, and by llie ro('ks in [\< bed. 
(\.'ii<e<|m']itly, Na\arre is dej>ri\ed <»f its natural eoni- 
launieatiou with tlu' Mediterranean. In tlu^ enterpris- 
ing i’i‘ign of l1iarl('s an alt(mi])t was mad(‘ to I’enu'dy 
but tile plan lailed, uas laid a^iile, and was ibi*- 
gottni, uiuil it was lu'vixed, moi*('tliau two hundrt'd \ (sirs 
later, by (diarbs III. rudiT his ausjada’s, the great 
<‘a!ial of Aragtm was projeetiai, wiih tln‘ luagnilhaMit idea 
of uniting the M(Mliterran<‘an aial tlu^ Atlantic, d'his, 
]iowe\er, wa^^ one of many in^tanet*s in which tin* go\ la'ii- 

’’ Ij« i7‘)a. liirctti v, nr<'v, in irnnt snrj.ri'-**, “tin* Ui^CMvaim acf* 
ally iirU.irii a li'.lj!-- uijirh i.s to tr** iioin llilUat) to tKriia. ' 

tl.iitiih l*uri /Sy**//*/, •',*'/ J.on«Ion, l77o, 

vol. iv. j>. .*)} i . 

‘‘Ot/as ca»*rotf‘ra-, (•oii'strni<]a>» do iiuovo d rfliaUilitadas, 

innlti|>li<'ar<*n 1 .k*» c'*i)iinji(Mi:ion'’-> dnranto Ii».s nncvi' priinoros an<js dt* I'slar 
k I’arp^'i d»i Fl(ii'lda ' tlaiioa la sujM'rint«'iid<'iiria L^«‘ii(*ral do caniinos, liaoidii- 
dovi liii fa'‘il y (•injj.,do iian'^iio jmntos <'M‘a^j«)''U.s ooin(» ol <lrl Ruerto d«j la 
Uadctia y I <s inMi.in ontic; A'Jt^a’Lfa y U.dioia, y Malaj^a y Anteanora. " 
///Oy tip! lit'i lniilo ih- ('ttrf’iA in., vol. iv. p. 1 Id. 

“ The reign.'* of I-d rdiiiand th(‘ Sixtli and Oharles tin* Third produced 
the; most tjoneficial ciiange^^ in this iinjM>rtanl hraiich politi(Ml ocoioMuy. 
N.;w roads wen; uT)ened, wh'udi wore candidly levelled, and coiistrurted 
witli .‘Jolidity. Then; are at the pnsent time in Spain several superb roads, 
such as may vie with the linert in Europe; indeed, they have been made 
with .superior judgment, and upon a grander scale.” J^iOvrdvH Kjmi/i, 
edit. London, isu!i, vol. iv. p. 427. 
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mont of Spain was too far in advance of Spain itself ; and 
it Avas necessary to abandon a. scheme, to Avhich the re- 
sources of the country wore unequal. But what was 
really otfected, was of immense value. A canal was ac- 
tually carried to Sarago.s.sa, and the Avators of the Ebro 
Avore made available not only for transport, but also for 
irrigatijig the soil. The means of a safe and profitable 
trade were now supplied even to the Avestern extremity 
of Aragon. The old land, becoming more produotiA’^e, 
rose ill value, and new land Avas brought under the 
plough. Erom this, other parts of Sjiain also benefited. 
Castile, for example, had in seasons of scarcity always 
dcjionded for supplies on Aragon, though that pi’ovince 
could, under the former system, only produce enough for 
its own consumption. But by this great canal, to which, 
about the same time, that of Taustc was also added, 
the soil of Aragon became far moi’c productive than it 
had ever yet been ; and the rich plains of the Ebro yielded 
so abundantly, that they were able to supply AA'hcat and 
other food to the Castilians, as Avell as to the Aragonese.^^^ 
The government of Charles III., moreover, con- 
structed a canal betAveon Amposta and Alfaqucs,®i® 
Avhich irrigated the southern extremit}’^ of Catalonia, 
and brought into cultiA'ation a large district, Avhich, from 
the coustaut lack of rain, had hitherto been untilled. 
Another, and still greater ontei'prisc belonging to the 
same reign, Avas an attenqit, only partly successful, to 

Co.re\i Bonrhon Kiiicfs 0 / S/adiiy vol. v. p. i2S7. 

JI)L(L, vul, V. ])p. 198, IJM), ^87. Spaii}^ vol. i. 

pp. 212-217>. Lahordea vol. ii. p. 271. This caii.^1, mus in- 

tciidod to establish a free coiumunicutiun between the Ihiy of Ibscay and 
the Mediterranean, is .slij^htly noticed in MnephemtidA AttmtU of ('u. nnerce, 
vol. iv. pj). 90 ; a learned and valuable work, but very iiiiperfoct as 
regards 8paiu. The economical value of tiiis great enterprise, and the 
extent to which it succeeded, are sctiously uiuh*r-estiniated in Ford A^^'pftni, 
p. oST ; a book which, notwithstanding the praise that has been conferred 
upon it, is carelessly coinpttsed, and is sure to mislead readers who have 
not the means of comparing it with other authorities. 31. Hio’s IIi>tory of 
Charles III. contains some interesting information on the subject; but, 
unfortunately, 1 omitted to mark the passages. 

Co.re'A Bourhon Khic/a of Fpain^ vol. v. pp. 288, 289, on the authority 
of Florida Blanca himself. 
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establish a wator-comimmication between <h(' eapital and 
the Atlantic, by ninninj» a canal from Madrid to '^I’ob'do, 
whence the Tagus would have coiiveyc'd goods to Lisbon, 
and all the trade of the west would have Ix'c'u opeiu'd 
up.®^'' But this and many other nobU^ jtrojecis were 
nipped in the bu,d b)' the death of Cliarles 111., with 
whom every thing vanished. When he passed away, 
the country relapsed into its former inaetivity, and it 
was clearly f=eon that the.se gi'eat works were not national, 
but political ; iu other words, that they were duo merely 
to individuals, whose most strenuous exertions always 
come to naught, if they are o]»])osed by the operation of 
those general eausos, which are often undisceriu'd, but to 
which oven the strongest of us, do, in our own d('spite, 
pay implicit obedience. 

Still, for a time, much was doin' ; and riiarh ■», rea- 
soning acconling to the ordinary maxims of pulitician.s, 
might Avell indulge the ]io[)(', that what he had cffeided 
would permanently change the di'stiny of Spain. Bor 
these, and other works which he not only plamu'd but 
I'xecuted,''' were not paid for, as is too often the case, 
by taxes which oppressed tin- peo])le, and tramnu'led their 
industry. At his side, and constantly advising him, 
there were nn'ii who really aimed at the publii*. good, 

Kihijs, of vul. V. p. 11)!). n<l's Sftain^ 

vol. i. [>. 

See I’loriila liliiiica’s .statement, in (’u.n's I\inps of 

vol. V. }). 2''!). “ In many other parts similar wtn-ks have heeii prompt i-d, 

fur canul.‘= of irri<j:atiun, ami fur eneoura^imj at'rictilture and trairio, Tlie 
canals uf Maii/aiiares and tJuadarrama are continuecl by im^ans tjf the na- 
tional hank, which lias appropriated one-half of the prtjlils tleri\etl from 
the expttrt of silv«‘r to this end.” . . . . “ The ttAvn of Alnmraditd, forinetl 
in tlie middle t‘>f the Cfnnjto nnt'co of Andahi.sia, for the rugufed pa.ss of 
Despena l^erros, is another example of agrieiiltnre for the neighhouring 
places : since, in.stead of wood.s an<I frightful deserts, we have seen in a few 
years public biiildlngs, bouses, plantations, and cultivated lamls, producing 
every species of grain and fruits, wdiich border the road, and banish the 
danger of robbers and banditti.” See also (iofnerno dd /o// hoa 

i'ndoa 11 L, p. o. “ llabiendo sido el reinado de (!arlos 111, iina serie eon- 
tiima de mejonis en todo.s rainus;” and the striking picture (p. IT)), “ Agri- 
ciiltuni, artes inecanicas, eoiiiercio, eri.sehaiiza, inilicia, navegacion, eieneias, 
letnts, legislacion, en nna palabra, todo cuanto puedc iiifluir cn la prosperi- 
dad del Kstado, todo llamo la ateiicioii de lu,s rninistros, y cu todo hicierou 
las mejoras (jue permitiaii las circuii^taneiaKl” On the improveiiients iu 
internal coinniunicalioiis, see the bame valuable work, pp. 187-iy2. 
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and who never would have -committed so fatal an error. 
Under his rule, the wealth of the country greatly in- 
creased, and the comforts of the lower classes, instead of 
heiiig abridged, were multiplied. The imposts were 
more fairly assessed than they had ever been before. 
Taxes, which, in the seventeenth century, all the power 
of the executive could not wring from the people, were 
now regularly paid, and, owing to the development of 
the national resources, they became at once morn pro- 
ductive and less onerous. In the management of the 
public finances, an economy was practised, the first ex- 
ample of which had been set in the preceding reign, 
when the cautious and pacific policy of Ferdinand VI. 
laid a foundation for many of the improvements just 
narrated. Ferdinand bequeathed to Charles III. a trea- 
sure which he had not extorted, but saved. Among the 
reforms which ho introduced, and which an unwilling- 
ness to accumulate details has compelled me to omit, 
there is one very important, and also very characteristic 
of his policy. Before his reign, Spain had annually been 
drained of an immense amount of money, on account of 
the right which the Pope claimed of presenting to cer- 
tain rich benefices, and of receiving part of their produce; 
probably as a recompense for the trouble ho had taken. 
Of this duty, the Pope was relieved by Ferdinand VI., 
who sccui’cd to the Spanish crown the right of conferring 
such preferment, and thus saved to the country those 
enormous sums on which the Koman Court had been 
wont to revel.^^® This was just the sort of measure 

which would be hailed with delight by Charles III., as 

• 

Respecting this step, which was effected in 17/>4, see Cn^ili- 

zacion Espahola^ Madrid, 1840, vol. iv. pp. 81, 82. “Fue este tratado uti- 
lisiino para la Espafia, pues por el sc liberto del pago de enoriiics sumas 
quo hasta eiitoiices habiaii pasado 4 los estados poiitificos. Kn el iiiforme 
caiiouico-legal escrito k virtud de real orden en 1746 por el fiscal de la 
cfiniara do Castilla Don Bias de .lover, so dccia; quo eo^uii el testimonio 
del historiador Cabrera, cfl el espacio de 30 ahos el solo reii^ou de las 
coadjutorias y dispeusas habia hecho pasar a Roma de la corona de Castilla 
inillon y medio de ducados romaiios. Y ahade el misiiio Jover que a prin- 
cipios del siglo xviii. subia aun esta contribucion cada auo en todos los 
estados de la moiiarquia espafiola k 500,000 escudos romaiios, que era un, 
tercio poco mas 6 nmws de lo que llmua percibia de toda la crUtianUad, ” 
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harmonizing with his own -viows ; and avo iiooordingly 
find, that, in liis reign, it was not only aidt'd upon, l)ut. 
extended still fiirtlu'r. For, p('rc(Mving that, in s])it(‘ of 
his ettbrts, the lec'ling of tlie Spaniards on these inatf('rs 
Avas so strong as to impel them to make oflerings to him 
Avhom they AemTuted as the Head of the (^hur(*h, tlio 
king dotenniiU‘d to i^xerei.>e control OA'c'r cwiMi tln‘S(» vo- 
luntary gifts. To accomplish tliis end, various d(‘vie(‘s 
AV(‘re,sugu‘ested ; and at length one Avas hit uj)on, aaIiIcIi 
A vas tliouglit Slue to he (‘tfectual. A rcwal order was 
issued, (lircctiiej: that no pen-son slumld senid mom‘y to 
Home, hut that if he had oceaision te) make* rennittaiu-es 
tlun-e, they should p>ass mR threnigh the* orelinary e*hau- 
luds, hut through the andKissaden*s, ministers, or other 
agents of tlie Spanisli ('’rown/*'*^ 

If we now ri*view the traiisae^tiems Avhieh 1 ha /e nar- 
rate*(l, and cousiehn’ thenn -as a Avhe)le*, (‘xteaieling from tlm 
acce*>sioii of Phili[) V. te) the death e)f Pharle's 111., ove‘r 
a pm-iod of ne’arly ninety yenirs, Ave^ sliall he struck Avith 
AVonden- at tln-ir unity, at the regularity e)l‘ the'ir mar(*li, 
and at tlu'ir a[)pai-<‘iit suoc(*ss. Looking at tlie*m me*r(*Iy 
ill a political [xmit of view, it may be* douhte’el il* sueOi 
vast -and mniitorriipte el progress has eve*r he eni seem in 
any country e-itlca- b(‘lore* or sine*e*. Yov thr(‘e* g(*nera- 
tions, tln‘i’e* Avas no pause on the* j)art of the goverum(*nt; 
not one reaction, not om? sign ol*lialting. lmprove‘me‘nt 
ii]H.>n im])rove*ni<‘nl, and n^tbrin ujkhi jcfoi'in, jolloweel 
each e)the*r in swift siicc(*ssioii. 'Jdje* poAve*r f)f the* Clnirch, 
Avhicli lius always been tlie*. crying (*vil of Sjiain, anel 
Avliich liitliei’le) mmei of the heihle'st politicians liad dare‘el 
to touch, Avas" re^^ricte*d in every ])ossil)lo Avay, by a se*ries 
of statesmen, from Orry to Fhaida ]{laiica, Avlie)se‘ (*llorts 
Avore latt<*rly, and tor iie*ar]y thirty years, /(‘ahmsly aideMl 
by Charles JII., the? ablest monarch Avho lias sal on the 
throne ,^inee the^ d(‘ath of Philip II. Kve*n the* In([uisi- 
tion Avus taught to tremble, and made^ to loosen its hold 
o\mr its victims. The burning of heretics Avas sto])p(*(l. 
Torture} Avms disused. Jh-os(*cutioiis. for lierc'sy Avere* dis- 

See Appendix 1. to Coxt6 Bourbon Kin^ti of tSjMun, vol. v. p. Iiai. 
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couraged. Instead of punishing men for imaginary 
offences, a disposition was shown to attend to their real 
interests, to alleviate their burdens, to increase their 
comforts, and to check the tyranny of those who were 
set over them. Attempts were made to restrain the 
cupidity of the clergy, and prevent them from preying 
at will upon the national wealth. With this view, the 
laws of mortmain were revised, and various measures 
taken to interpose obstacles in the way of persons, who 
desired to waste their property by bequeathing it for 
ecclesiastical purposes. In this, as in other matters, the 
true interests of society Avcre prcfeiTcd to the fictitious 
ones. To raise the secular classes above the spiritual ; 
to discountenance the exclusive attention hitherto paid 
to questions respecting which nothing is known, and 
which it is impossible to solve ; to do this, and, in the 
place of such barren speculations, to substitute a taste for 
science, or for literature, became the object of the Spanish 
government for the first time since Spain had possessed a 
government at all. As part of the same scheme, the 
Jesuits were expelled, the right of sanctuary was in- 
fringed, and the whole hierarchy, from the highest 
bishop down to the lowest monk, were taught to fear 
the law, to curb their passions, and to restrain the in- 
solence with which they had formerly treated every rank 
excej)t their o^vn. These Avould have been great deeds 
in any country ; in such a country as Spain, they wore 
marvellous. Of them, I have given an abridged, and 
therefore an imijorfcet, account, but still sufficient to 
show how the government laboured to diminish supersti- 
tion, to chock bigotiy, to stimulate intellect, to promote 
industry, and to rouse the people from their death-like 
slumb(>r. I have omitted many measures of consider- 
able intei'est, and which tended in the same direction ; 
because, hei'e, as elsewhere, I seek to confine myself 
to those salient points which most distinctly mark the 
general movement. Whoever will minutely study the 
history of Spain duriijg this period, will find additional 
proof of the skill and vigour of thofc who were at the 

VOL. II. K 
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head of affairs, and who devoted their best energies to 
regenerating the country which they ruled. ]hit, lor 
these special studies, special men are required; and 1 
shall be satisiied, if 1 have firmly graspc'd Itie great 
march and outline of the whole. It is enough for my 
purpose, if I have substantial (‘d the general ])ropositi()n, 
and have convinced the read(‘r of the eh^anu^ss with 
which the statesmen of Spain discerned the <'vils under 
which their country AV'as groaning, and of tli(» Z('al with 
which they set tliemselves to remedy tlu' misdiief, and 
to resuscitate the fortunes of what had onei' not only 
hc't'U the <;hi('f of European monarchies, hut liad borne 
sway over the most s[dendid ami extensive territory that 
had been united under a single rule since tlie fall of the 
Itomaii Empire. 

They who believe that a government <‘an elv. ize a 
nation, and tliat legislators aiv' tlu' cause of social ])ro- 
gress, will naturally expend that S]Kiin nnqx H l per manent 
from those liluTul maxims, whi(‘li now, for flui 
i^t ume, wt've ])ut into (‘xeeution. Tlu' fact, liow('ver, 
is, that such a pf)li(*v, wis(‘ as it appinired, was of no avail, 
simply be(‘aus(^ it van counter to the wliol('< train of pre- 
CM'ding* eireamsiama'S. It was op])osed to the halnts of 
tJ }0 national uiind, ami AV'as introduced into a slate of 
society not yd ripe for it. Xo relo]*m can produce rc^al 
good, unless it is tlie work of public o])iniou, and unh'ss 
tlie p(*opl(.‘ th(*ms(‘1ves take the initiative^. In Sj)ain, 
during tli<‘ (‘igliteenth century, foreign iniliienee, and the 
e^)m}^licaliolls of foixn’gii politics, bestowed (ajliglitemed 
rule*rs upon an uiienlightenied countiT.’^^'^ "J1io conse- 
quence was,’ that, for a time, great things w(we done. 
Evils were removed, grievances wenj redressed, many 

It is important to observe, that the Cortes, where alone the voice of 
the people had a eliaiice <jf heiiif? heard, was assembled hut three times 
duriug tlie whole of tlie eij^hteeiith century, and then merely for the sake of 
f<n-m. “ Les Cortes ne se reunireiit que trois fois pendant le dix-huitieiiio 
siecle, et pliitot encore cornrne dcs soleiinites foniiulaires pour la prestatioii 
dll seriiient aux princes heritiers de la couronne, (jue comme ctaiit neces- 
sairos pour de nouvelles lois et des contributions.’’ JlmtoUe (ks 

CoHe-i iV Expafjmy Bordeimx, Ihlo, p. 270. 
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important improvements were introduced ; and a spirit of 
toleration was exhibited, such as had never before been 
scon in that pnost-ridden and superstitious land. But 
the mind of Spain was untouched. While the surface, 
and as it were the symptoms, of affairs were ameliorated, 
affairs tlnunsclvcs remained unchanged. Below that sur- 
face, and far out of I’each of any political remedy, large 
general causes were at work, which had been operating 
for many centuries, and which were sure, sooner or later, 
to force politicians to retrace their steps, and compel them 
to inaugurate a ijolicy which would suit the traditions of 
the country, and hannonizo with the circumstances under 
which those traditions had been formed. 

At length the reaction came. In 1788, Charles III. 
died ; and was succeeded by Charles IV., a king of the 
true Spanish breed, devout, orthodox, and ignorant.®*^ 
It was now seen how insecure every thing was, and how 
little reliance can be placed on refonns, which, instead of 
being suggested by the people, are bestowed on them by 
the political classes. Charles IV., though a weak and 
contemptible prince,®-’ was so supported in his general 
views by the feelings of the Spanish nation, that, in less 
than five years, he was able completely to reverse that 
liberal policy which it had taken three igenerations of 
statesmen to build up. In less than five years, every 
thing was changed. The power of the Church was re- 
stored ; the slightest approach towards free discussion 
was forbidden ; old and arbitrary principles, which had 
not been heard of since the seventeenth century, were 
revived ; the priests re-assumed their foiyner import- 
ance ; literary men were intimidated, and literature was 
discouraged ; while the Inquisition, suddenly starting up 

IJy combining these three qualities, he has deserved and received the 
cordial aj>probation of the present Bishop of Barcelona, wlio, in his recent 
work on the Spanish Church, styles him “ un inoiiarca tan piadoso. ” Ob~ 
servaciones solve El PresetUe if El Porveuir de la Jijlesia t/i Es^ianUy por 
Domintjo Costa y Borms^ Barcelona, 18o7, p. 80. 

]']ven in AlisoiCs History of Europe,^ wliere men of his character are 
usually made much of, he is treated with moderate disdain. “ Charles IV. 
was not destitute of good qualities, but he was a weak, incapable prince. ” 
Vol. viii. p. 382, Edinburgh, 1849. 
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afresh, displayed an energy, which caused its enemies to 
tremble, and proved that all the attempts which had been 
made to weaken it, had been unable to impair its vigour, 
or to daunt its ancient spirit. 

The ministers of Charles III., and the authors of those 
great reforms which signalized his reign, were dismissed, 
to make way for other advisers, better suited to tills iujw 
state of things. Charles IV. loved the Cliurcli too well 
to tolerate the pri'senee of onliglitened statc'snuai. Ar- 
anda and Florida lllanca AVi re both removed from ofii(t(‘, 
and both were ])laccd in continement.^'*’*^ Jovellanos was 
banished from court, and Cabarrus was thrown into pri- 
son,^'^ For, now, work had to be done, to Avliich tliesc 
eminent men Avould not put their hands. A policy, which 
had been followed with undeviating consisteiH'V for nearly 
ninety years, was about to be rescinded, in orden* tuat the 
old empire of the sevi'iiteenth century, which ^\as the 
empire of ignorance, of tyranny, and of superstition, 
might be resuscitated, and, if possible, restored to its 
pristine vigour. 

On(‘e more Avas Spain coA^Tcd with darkiu'ss ; once 
mor(3 did the shadoAVS of night OA’ortako that Avrotelied 
land. The worst forms of oppression, says a distinguished 
WTitor, seemed to bo settling on the country Avilh a iioAV 
and portentous Aveight,'’’-^ At the same time, and indec'd 
as a natural part of the scheme, every iiiA^estigation likely 
to stimulate the mind, avus prohibited, and an order Avas 
actually sent to all the universities, forbidding llio study 
of moral philosophy ; the minister, avIio issued the orden*, 
justlj" ohserviiig, that the king did not Avaiit to have phi- 

Sf'iHpere, Monarchie J'^spaffriole, vol, ii. y), lf)7. I need hardly Fay, 
that not the fcliglitest credit is to he attached to the account given in 
Godoy’s Memoirs. Every one tolerably acquainted with Spanisli history, 
will Fee that liis Ix^ok is an attempt to niise his ow'ii reputation, by defam- 
ing the character of some of the ablest and most high-minded of his con- 
temporaries. 

Ticknoi's History of Spanish Literaturey vol. iii. pp. 277, 278. 

3-5 “ In all its worst forms, therefore, oppression, civil, political, and 
religious, appeared to he setUing down, with a new and portentous weight, 
on tlie whole country . Ticknors History of Spanish Literaturey vol. iii. 
p. 318. 
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losopliors.®2° There was, however, little fear of Spain 
producing any thing so dangerous. Tlie nation not dar- 
ing, and, what was still worse, not wishing, to resist, 
gave way, and let the king do as he liked. "Within a 
veiy few years, he neutralized the ino.st valuable reforms 
which his predecessors had introduced. Having discarded 
the able advisers of his father, he conferred the highest 
posts upon men as narrow and incompetent as himself; 
he reduced the country to the verge of bankruptcy ;* and, 
according to the remark of a Spanish historian, he ex- 
hausted all the resources of the state.^^'' 

8uch was the condition of Spain, late in the eighteenth 
century. The French invasion quickly followed; and 
that unhappy country underwent every form of calamity 
and of degradation. Herein, however, lies a diflFerenee. 
Calamities may be inflicted by others ; but no people can 
be degraded except by their own acts. The foreign 
spoiler works mischief ; he cannot cause shame. With 
nations, as with individuals, none are dishonoured if they 
are true to themselves. Spain, dui’ing the present cen- 
tury, has been plundered and oppressed, and the oppro- 
bi ium lights on the robbers, not on the robbed. She has 
been overrun by a brutal and licentious soldiery; her 
fl<dds laid waste, her toATOS sacked, her villages burned. 
It is to the criminal, rather than to the victim, that the 
ignominy of these acts must belong. And, even in a ma- 
terial point of view, such losses are sure to be retrieved, 
if the people who incur them are inured to those habits 
of self-government, and to that feeling of self-reliance, 
which arc the spring and the source of all roal greatness. 
With the aid of these, every damage may be repaired, 
and every evil remedied. "Without them, the slightest 
blow may be fatal. In Spain, they are unknown ; and it 

.326 << Caballero, fearing the progress of all learning, which might disturb 
the peace of the Court, sent, not long since, a circular order to the universi- 
ties, forbidding the study of moral philosophy, ‘ Ilis jVIajesty,’ it was said 
in the order, ‘ was not in want of philosophers, but of good and obedient 
subjects.* ” J)ohl(ulo*is Letters from p. 3o8. 

3“^ ‘‘Lc gouvernement de Charles IV avait6puis6 toutes les ressouroes 
do I'etat,*’ tSdmpere, Ilistuire des Cortes d'Espagiie^ p. 323. 
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seems impossible to establish tliom. In that eonntiy, 
men have so long bcoii aceiistomed to pay implicit defer- 
ence to the Crown and the Church, tliat loyalty and 
superstition have usurped the place of those nobler emo- 
tions, to which all freedom is owing, and in the absence 
of which, the true idea of indcpeiidenco can never be 
attained. 

ilore thnn once, indeed, during the nineteenth (jen- 
tiiry,' a spirit has appeared, from which bettor things 
might have been augured. In 1812, in 1820, and in 
ISob, a few ardent and enthusiastic reformers attempted 
to secure liberty to the Spanish ]>iH)pl(', by endow iiig 
Spain with a free constitution. They succeeded for a 
moment, and that was all. The forms of constitutional 
government they ecmld bestow: but they (‘ould I’ot find 
the traditions and the habits, by whi(‘h the forms avo 
work(‘d. Tiny mimielved the va)ico ('f lilx'rty ; tluy 
copied her institutions ; they n])(Hl lu'r very g(\stures. 
Ami what then? At tin* first stroke of adverse fortune, 
their idol fell to [)i(‘ees, Tli(‘ir constitutions wtTc l)i*ok(m 
up, their assemblies <lissolv(xl, tlnar onadimMits r(‘S(*ind(‘il. 
TIk' inevitable ri'action (piickly follow ed. Aft(T I'ach dis- 
turbance.', the hands of the govevnmc'nt wen' strengili- 
eiied, th(‘ j)i*iiici[)b\s of ch'spotism Aven^ conlirnu'd, and 
the Spanish liberals were taught to rue tlie day, in wdiidi 
they vainly endeavoured to impart freedom to their un- 
happy and ill-starred country."-’'’ 

Til Spuiii, t]ic voico of the peoplo luis always !}ccn opposcMl to the 
liberal party, a-s many wi iters have oliserved, without ])eiuj^ aware of the 
reason, Mr. W 'ilon {/i> ro/f/fw/t.'i of ]j(nnh)i\y 1K)7, vol. i. pp. 

says <#f the e<jrtes, “ Public imli^nation hnrled them from their seats 
in 1S14 ; and in they were overpowered, not by the arms of Fiance, 

]>ut by the displeasure of tlieir own eouutrymen,” iV:c. See also p. ; 
and Mt luoim of non d the, Sevt' nth ^ Lemdon, p. liJl, where 

it is mentioned, that “in all tlie towns throutrli which the Kin.jjj passed, the 
multitude, excited })y tlie friai.s and cler^^y, overturned the constitutioiKil 
storn*, and uttered the most atrocious insults against the Constitution, the 
Corte.*?, and the Liberals.” Compare St'mperv.^ IIinloh'e dee Cortce, p. 
and UocoihS Yen re in niecot/y p. 40, Indeed, a very intelligent writer 
on Spanish affairs in Ihoo, asserts, with, I lielieve, perfect trutli, that Spain 
is “ un p?iys on les populations sont toujours si coup sur moins lihersiles quo 
les gouvernemeiis. ” xinnuaire des Deux Mondes^ 1854, 1805, Paris, 1800, 
p. 2G6. 
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What makes these failures the more worthy of oh- 
scrvatlou is, that tlie Spaniards did possess, at a very 
early period, municipal privileges and franchises, similar 
to tiiose which we had in England, and to Avhich our 
greatness is often ascribed. But such institutions, though 
they preserve freedom, can never create it. Spain had the 
form of liberty without its spirit ; hence the form, pro- 
mising as it was, soon died away. In England, the spirit 
preceded the form, and therefore the form was durable. 
Thus it is, that, though the Spaniards could boast of free 
institutions a century before ourselves, they were unable 
to retain them, simply because they had the institutions 
and nothing more. We had no popular represemtation 
till 12G4 but in Castile, they had it in 1109,^®*^ and 
in Aragon in 1133.^^^ So, too, while the earliest char- 
ter Av^as granted to an Eugli.sh town in the twelfth cen- 
tui-y,'>'ii wc find, in Spain, a charter conferred on Leon 
as (uirly as 1020 ; and in the course of the eleventh cen- 
. tuiy the enfranchisement of towns was as secure as laws 
could make it.'*'^ 

I'lic tact, however, is, that in Spain these institutions, 
instead of growing out of the wauls of the peopft, origi- 
nated in a stroke of policy on the part of their rulers. 
They were conceded to the citizens, rather than desired 
by tlunn. Eor, during the war Avith the ^lohammedans, 
the Christian kings of Spain, as they advanced south- 
wards, Avcrc naturally anxious to induce their subjects to 
settle in the frontier toAvns, where they might face and 
rci)el the enemy. With this object, they granted char- 
ters to the toAvns, and privileges^ to the mhabitauts.^'*^ 


TTi^ton/ of Civilizntwny vol. i. p. oOG. 

33.) l>rescotCs llistoni of Ferdiaaml and JsuMla, vol. i. p. xlviii. 

/l}id , vol. i. p. xevi. 

33’ Jltdlam's Middle Atfes^ ninth edition, London, 184G, vol. ii. pp. 153-157, 
which must be coinpared with J/allanis Siqwlemtnial SoteSy London, 1848, 
pp. 3:23-:327. 

333 Und.y vol. i, p, 373. Prescott's Ferdinand and Isahelkty vol. i. pp. xlv. 
xlvi. 

.3.W Qq alors que les succcsseurs do Pelage desccudiront de leurs mon- 
tagnes dans les plaines, de leurs forteresses percliees siir des rocs inaccossibles 
dans les villes populcuses, le long des iieuves, dans de fertiles valldes et sur 
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And as the Mohammedans were gradually boaton back 
from the Asturias to Granada, the froiiti(TS cluiiigod, and 
the franchises were extended to tlie new coiuiuests, in 
order that what was the post of dang(M*, iniglit also bo 
the place of reward. IJiit, meanwliile, llioso g(*iieral 
causes, wliieh 1 have indicated, were predet('rinining the 
nutioii to habits <»f loyalty and of superstition, which 
grow to a height tatal to the spirit of liberty. That b(‘ing 
the csis<\ the institutions wt^e of no avail. Tlu^V tof)k 
no ro<»t ; and as they werv originatcnl by mu' ]w>Iitir‘al 
eonibhiation, they were destroy erl by anotlier. l]c*roro 
the (*l(j>e tht‘ fourte(*nth (*(‘ntury, the Spariiai’ds w<‘ro 
so tirnily S(‘ated in tlu' terrilori<'s they liad latoly a(‘- 
qiiired, tliat there was little danger of th(‘ir b(*ing again 
expelled wliil<\ on the other liaud, tIi(M*e was no iin- 
luediato prospect of tlieir being abh^ to push ilu iv con- 
quests furtlier, and drive the Moliaininedans from tlio 
strongholds of (Jranada. The cir(*uinstinic(\s, then'fore, 
which gave ris(' to the luniiicipal j)rivileg('s liad (.‘haugt‘d; 
and as soon as this was apparent, the privih\g('S began to 
peri>h. Ihdng unsuited to the liabits of tlie ])oople, they 
were sure to fall, on the first opj^ortiinit}',’^’^'* Jjale in the 

les cotos rlo lii nior; C(‘ fut al<»rs fjuc la ville (rAstoriiuc rovint du j)()rtV(>ir 
des Arabes ii fflui d<-s A'^Liiriuns <'t cliassa tmitc la partie iinistilmaiu* do 
habitants: ce fut fdor<, ciilin, <juc‘ connnencorent en Kspat^uu* c(‘s cdiicessions 
de franchises iimnicipiiks par h‘S<|U«‘llcs les rois ot li;s scijjjiieuis cliri'ticns 
chcfclicri.'iit :i attin r dcs j>opulati«»ns clirctionncs dans ks lioiix d\»u ils 
avau’iit ciias*'r lo> ^Musulrnans.” h'(v>r'ol^ IfiMtnn' ht 
Paris, 1S3U, v<j1, iii. p. ±\i). See also Monttrc/nc JJsiurjuoft', vol. ii. 

pp. 2j7. 

()n the increasin'^ coiifidcTice of the Spaniards in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, sec an interesting passage in M(irifnu(, Jii^toriff de 
J‘]sf}*Uift, vol. iv. jip. 172, 173. 

The deputies of tlie towns did, in fact, cvcntnally overtlirow tlieir 
own liberties, as a Spanish historian truly remarks. “ II idest pas 6tonnant 
fpic les Monarcjues cspagnols tachassent d’aifennir leur autorite aiitant qiie 
possible, et encore inoiiis que leurs coiiseiliers et leurs riiinistrcs cooper- 
assent h leurs desseins. L’histoire de toutes les nations, nous ofTre de nom- 
breux exeinples de cette politique; iiiais ce y n dc ]ifvs rmumfuahie 
dffns Cf'lle d' JjApuynt', cest que les deputes des villes qui aurtdent dt% Hre les 
plus zeJes defeiLsturs de leurs droits^ conspirereut ouoertement coiUre le tiers-etat^ 
et tentcrent d'anoiiiitir les restes de Pancienne representation natioiiale.’* 
Sempere, JIUtoire des Cortes d'Espayne, p. 213. It strikes one as singular, 
that M. Seinpere should never have inquired, why this happened in Spain, 
and not elsewhere. A later writer, reflecting on the destruction of the 
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fourteenth century, their decline -was perceptible ; by the 
close of the fifteenth century, they were almost extinct ; 
and, early in the sixteenth century, they were finally 
overthrown.®®^ 

It is tlius that general causes eventually triumph 
over every obstacle. In the average of affairs, and on a 
comparison of long periods, they are iiTesistiblo. Their 
operation is often attacked, and occasionally, for a little 
time, stopped by politicians, Avho are always ready *with 
their empirical and short-sighted remedies. But when 
the spirit of the age is against those remedies, they can 
at best only succeed for a moment ; and after that mo- 
ment has i>assed, a reaction sets in, and the penalty for 
violence has to bo paid. Evidence of this will be found 
in the annals of every civilized country, by whoever 
will confront the history of legislation with the history 
of opinion. The fate of the Spanish towns has afforded 
us one good proof ; the fate of the Spanish Church will 
su])ply us with another. For more than eighty years 
after the death of Charles II. the rulers of Spain attempted 
to weaken the ecclesiastical power; and the end of all 
their efforts was, that even such an insignificant and in- 
competent king as Charles IV. was able, with the greatest 
oas(;, rapidly to undo Avhat they had done. This is be- 
cause, during the eighteenth centuiy, while the clergy 
Averc assailed by law, they were favoured by opinion. 


municipal element by the royal authority, gives a solution, which, like 
many other so-called solutions, is merely a statement of the same fact in 
(litTerciit words. “ A1 jin la autoridad real logro alcauzar un gniu prodo- 
iiiinio en el gobierno municipal de los pueblos, los eorregidores y al- 

caldes mayores llegaroii a eclipsar la indueiicia de los adelantados y alcaldes 
clegidos por los pueblos.” Antetfueray JliMorvt ilj ht Lyishicion 
IMadrid, 1841), p. 287. This, instead of explaining the event, is simply nar- 
rating it afresh. 

The final destruction of popular liberty is ascribed by many writers to 
the battle of Villalar, in 1521 •, though it is quite certain that, if the royalists 
had lo.-t that battle, instead of gaining it, the ultimate result would have 
been the same. At one time, I had purposed tracing the history of the 
municipal and representative elements during the fifteenth century; and 
the materials which I then collected, convinced me that the spirit of free- 
dom never really existed in Spain, and that therefoi*e the marks and forms 
of freedom were sure, sooner or later, to be effaced. 
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I'ho opinions of n pooplo in variably drp(Micl on Inr^o 
gonoral causes, wliieli intluoiuv tluj whole country ; but 
their laws are too i»fteii the work ot* a lew powerful indi- 
viduals, in opposition to the national Avill. WIhmi the 
legislators die, or lose otiiee, then* is always a rhiiiirr of 
their successors holding opposite* views, and subverting 
their plans. In the midst, however, of this ])Iay and 
fluctuation of politi(*al life, the general caus(*j3 n'niaiu 
stijady, though tlu‘V are ofteni k(‘pt out of sight, and do 
not be(*onio visible, until jmlitiedans, imdiriing to tlu'ir 
side, bring them to the surface, and invest tlu‘m with 
open and public authority. 

This is what Charles IV. did iii Spain; and wluai ho 
took nn'asures to favour the Church, and to dis(‘ourago 
free inquiry, lie merely sancti(med thosi^ national habits 
wliieli Ills predecessor^ had disregardi'd. Tdie lioid wliich 
the hierarchy of that country pf>ssess over ])ul)lio- o[)iinon, 
lias always la'ou provtaTnal; but it is cvcai g!*('al(*r tlitiii 
is commonly .su[)posiMl. Wliat it was in the s(*vi*nt(M*ntli 
century, we ]utv<* alri'ady sciai ; and in tlio ('ighteimtli 
century, tlien* W(‘r<' no signs of its diminution, (‘xc(‘[)t 
among a fow bold men, \\]io could eflccl u(>lljiiig, v liile 
the j>opuhir voi(‘{' was >o strong against them. .Marly in 
the reign of Thilip \'., J.ahat, who l!*av(‘lhMl in Spain, 
informs us, iliat wlnm n priest pm’formed mass, nohles of 
the liiglie>t rank deuaned it an honour to li(‘lp him to 
dress, and that tlies" would go down on thiai* kiK'es to 
him, and kiss liis liaiids.*^’^'^ When this was dom^ by tlio 
proudest aristocu’acy in Murope, wc may supi)ose what 
the general feeling must have been. Indeed, Labat as- 

“ C!t-ux (lui sorvent l;i ^Messe cn Espapjiu*, soit Rcli^ic*ux, on SccuVcrg, 
110 miiiiqiioiiL ,i:iiiicii.s lu I'rotro li h hiitiillor, ft lo lout iivcc iK-iiucoiip 

de respect, lies plus grands Sei.:<neurs s’eiifuiit lioniieur, et a im snre ipi’ils 
piesenteiit au Pretre quelqiie partie d<\s ornemens, ils lui l»aisent la main. 
Oil se met a gfiioux pour donner a laver au^Pictre i)eii(lant la Messe, et 
aprtis qii’il a essuye ses doigts, celui qni lui a doime Peau demetirant it 
geuoux lui preseiitc le bassiii retouriie, sur lequel le Pretre met sa iiiaiii 
pour la lui laisser baiser. An retour it la Sacristie, il no manque pas d’aider 
le Pretre a se desliabillor, iiprds qiioi il se met ii g<;noux pour recevoir sa 
benediction, ot baiser sa maiu.” Lahat^ Voyayes en Espaym et en Italie^ 
Paris, 1730, vol. i. p. 30. 
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surcs xis, that a Spaniard would hardly bo considered of 
sound luith, if ho did not leave some portion of his pro- 
perty to the Church ; so completely had respect for the 
hierarchy become an essential part of the national cha- 
I’actor."'*" 

A still more curious instance was exhibited on the oc- 
casion of the expulsion of the Jesuits. That once useful, 
but now troublesome, body Avas, during the eighteenth 
c(mtnry, Avhat it is in the nineteenth — the ob.stinate 
enemy of j)r()gro,ss and of toleration. The rulers of Spain, 
observing that it opposed all their schemes of reform, 
resolved to g(!t rid of an obstacle, Avhich met them at 
every turn. In Franco, the Jesuits had just been ti’eated 
as a public nuisance, and suppressed at a bloAV, and 
Avithout dilfieulty. The advisers of Charles III. saw no 
reason Avhy so salutary a measure should not be imitated 
in their country; and, in 1707, they, following the ex- 
ample which had been set by the French in 1704, abo- 
lished this groat mainstay of the Church.'^'^ Ilaving done 
this, the government supposed that it had taken a deci- 
sive step towards Avcakeiiing ecclesiastical power, parti- 
cularly as the sovereign cordially approved of the pro- 
ceeding. The year after this occurred, Charles III., 
according to his custom, appeared in the balcony of the 
palace, on the festiAad of yaint Charles, ready to grant 
any rc(piest AA'hich the people might make to him, and 
Avhieh usually consisted of a prayer for the dismissal of 
a minister, or for the repeal of a tax. On this occasion, 
hoAVcver, the citizens of [Madrid, instead of occupying 
themselves with such AAmrldly matters, felt that still dearer 
interests Avere in peril ; and, to the surprise and terror 
of the court, they demanded, Avith one voice, that the 

339 << Telle est la coutumc dii Pais, on s’cxposeroit a laisser douter de sa 
foi, et passer an moins pour Maran, on Oliretieu nouveau, si on ne laissoit 
pas le tiers de ses bieus moViliors a TEglise.” Lahaty Vot^ages en Eapagney 
vol. i. p. 2()8. 

It was the opinion of the Pope, that Charles, by tliis act, had endan- 
gered his 04VU soul, Dans uu bref advesso h Charles III, il declara: ‘ Que 
les actes dii Uoi centre les Josuites mettaient ovidennnent son saint eu 
danger.’ Cretimaxf,-Jolgy llUtoire de la Compugniede Jisusy Paris, 1845, 
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Jesuits should bo •llowod to rotuvn, and wear tlioir iisual 
dress, in order that Spain miglit he gluddeiiod by tho 
sight of th('se holy ineii.'*^* 

What can you do with a nation like this ? What is 
the use of laws, wlioii the current of [luhlie opinion llius 
sots in against tliom ? In the face of sucli ol)stac](\s, llio 
government of Charles 111., notwilhstanding its good 
intentions, was powerless. Indeed, it was worse than 
powerless : it did liarin ; for, hy rousing* jiopnlar sym- 
pathy ill favour of tlie tllmrelij it strengtheiii'd wliat 
it sought to Aveaken. On that cruel anti pta*seouling 
Clnireh, stained as it Avas with evt'ry sort of criiu(‘, tlio 
tSpanisli nation (‘oiiliiiued t(» Iiestow nairks of alfeetion, 
AAdiieli, instead of being diminished, Avoro in(‘reas(*d. 
Gifts and legiuaes Howed in freely and Irom (‘Viay side* 5 
men being* Avilling to beggar tlimn^elAVs anti tlu ii* fami- 
lies, in order to sav(‘11 the general eontrihution. And to 
sucli a li(‘iglit Avas this earri(*d, that, in Florida 

Jilauca, ministm* of tlie crown, statt‘d that, Avithin the last 

As tills cironinst:\no,', wlpcli is iioticod by Crolinciui-.luly (///Vo//v; 

la Co/ufia-/„o t/f \()I. V. p. all) anil otlior writi-rs 

01 tSjiifiu, vul. V. p. ISO), lias l»t‘(‘n inucli nii'<i’opr(.‘S(.‘nio(l, anil lias 
oven been dmiitted by one author, I will transoi‘ib(‘ the statenient of (\)xe, 
'V^hose iiifoniiaiioii I'cspcctiri'jr the rciLOi of eliarles 111. was ili*rived from 
eve-witneS'e*!. “A veinarkalde and alarininuj proof of tlieii’ inllut*nce was 
given at ATadiid, the year after their expidsioii. At tlio festival of St, 
Charles, wheii ihe immarcli showed hini'-eif to tiie people from tlie baleony 
of tin* palace, and was accustom(‘d to grant their gcaieral reijuest ; to tho 
snr[)rise and confusion of tho wdiole Court, the voice of tho immense multi- 
tude, with one accord, demanded the return of tho Jesuits, ami tho ])or- 
Tiiissiou for them to wear tlie habit of the secular clergy. This iiuoxp(‘oted 
iiicideut alarmed and niortiticd tho 3\iiig; and, after a vigilant impiiry, lie 
thought proper to baiiisli the Cardinal Archbishoji of Toledo, and his Craud 
A^icar, as tlie secret instigators of this tumultuary petition.” Co.re'n JioHrhon 
Kings of '2t\ edit., London, Js].'), vol. iv. pp. JfJS, The remarks 

made on this event by AI. Rio {HUtoria fief Keinailo tie Curios III , Aladrid, 
iSof), vol. ii. pp. 107-] !k)) arc not very creditable, cither to his (a-itieism or 
to his candour. It is uncritical to doubt the statement of a contemporary, 
when that statement relates what is prohahle in itself, ami what those wdio 
lived nearest to the period never denied. Indeed, so far from denying it, 
AI. Muriel, the learned translator of (Joxe’s work into Spanish, gave it the 
sanction of his name. And, it is surely, to say tho least, very uiicandid on 
the part of AI. Rio to impute to Coxc the error of placing tliis occurrence in 
17(>7, and then proving that, owing to circumstances connected with the 
Archbishop of Toledo, it could not have happened in that year. For, Coxe 
distinctly asserts, that it was in 1708 ; “ the year after their expulsion.” 
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fifty years, the ecclesiastical revenues had increased so 
rapidly, that many of them had doubled in value.®^* 

Even the Inquisition, the most barbarous institution 
which the wit of man has ever devised, was upheld by 
public opinion agaiast the attacks of the crown. The 
Spanish government wished to overthrow it, and did 
every thing to weaken it ; but the Spanish people loved 
it as of old, and cherished it as their best protection against 
the inroads of heresy.^“ An illustration of this was ex- 
hibited in 1778 , when, on occasion of a heretic being 
sentenced by the Inquisition, several of the leading nobles 
attended as servants, being glad to have an opportunity 
of publicly displaying their obedience and docility to the 
Church.^^ 


See the statement of Florida Blanca, in Appendix I. to Coxe's Bour~ 
hon KiufjH of Hpain^ vol. v. p. 282. Another Spaniard, the Prince of the 
Peace, says, that at the accession of Charles IV., in 1788, “the cloisters 
were encumbered with an ever-increasing number of monks of all orders and 
of all ages.’* Godofs MemoirAy edit. London, 1830, vol. i. p. 120. See also, 
on the state of ecclesiastical establishments in the same year, some interest- 
ing remarks in the Letters of Cabarrus ; “ con que horrible desproporcion 
superalmndan los individuos esteriles k los operarios dtiles y preciosos.*' 
CartuA escriUiApor el Conde d-e Cobtirru^y Madrid, 1813, p. 133. 

*“ Of it, a celebrated writer in the reign of Philip V. boastfully says, 
“ Su exacta vigilancia comprehende igualmeiite a Naturales y Estmiigeros.^* 
VztariZy Theorica if Pmctku de Comercioy tercera impression, Madiid, 1757, 
folio, p. 27. Wlien such a man as Uztariz could pen a sentence like this, 
we may imagine what was felt by the people, who were far more ignorant 
than he, and far more orthodox. M. Tapia, in a remarkable and unusually 
bold passage, frankly admits that it was the pressure of public opinion 
which prevented Charles III. from abolishing the Inquisition. ^‘Eslniuo 
parcccria que habiendoso hecho tanto en a<piel reinado para limitar el poder 
escesivo del clero, y acabar con absurdas preocupaciones, no se suprimiese 
el monstruoso tribunal de la inquisicion ; pero es necesario tener presente 
quel el rey despues del motin de Madrid proci'dia con timidez en toda pro- 
videucia que pudiese contrariar la opinion publica ; y 61 creia que los espa- 
fioles qucriaii la inquisicion, coino se lo manifesto al muiistro Roda y al 
conde de Ai*anda, ahadieudo que en nada coartaba su autoridad.’’ Tapia, 
Cirilizacion EApamla, vol. iv. p. 98, Madriil, 1840. To us, the Inquisition 
seems rather a singular object for men to set their affections on ; but of the 
existence of the passion there can be no doubt. “ LTnquisitioii si reveree 
en Espagne.” Memoires de Louville, vol. i. p. 36. And Geddes {Tracts, 
London, 1730, vol. i. p. 4Q0) tells us that “the Inquisition is not only 
established by law, but by a wonderful fascination is so fixed in the hearts 
and affections of the people, that one that should offer the least affront to 
another, for having been an informer or witness in the Inquisition, would 
be torn in a thoussvnd pieces. 

344 «<The familiars of the Inquisition, Abrantes, IMora, and others, 
gi-andees of 8pain, attended as servants, without hats or swords.” Coxe's 
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All those things woro. natural, and in order. They 
wore the result of a long train of oaiisos, the' o]>(‘ratiou of 
'which I have ondoavoiirod to tract', during iliirli‘(»n ct'ii- 
turies, since the outbreak of the Ariaii Avar. Tlioscs 
causes forced the Spaniards to be sujx'rstilinus, and it u as 
idle mockery to s(‘ek to change tii(‘ir nature' by It'gisla- 
tion. Tlio only remedy for superstition is knowledge. 
Nothing else can Aviju' out that ])lague-s])ot of the liu- 
maii. mind. AVitliout it, the h'per remains unwaslu'd, 
and the slave unl‘r(‘('<L is to a knoAvledgt* of tin', laws 
and relations of things, that. European civilization is 
OAving ; but it is preeisely this in Avhi(*h ISpaiii has always 
bee'll detieieiit. And until that delieit'ucy is reinedii'd, 
until science, Avilh her bold and iiKjnisitive sjiirit, has 
establi>lK‘d her right to investigate all subjects, after hi'r 
OAVii fashion, and according to lu'r own nu'tliod, wc may 
bo assured that, in Spain, lU'ither litc'vaturc', nor nnivc'i*- 
sitii's, nor legislators, nor rcfornu'vs of any kind, Avill ('vin* 
be able to rescue tlu' people from that lielj)less and be- 
iiiglited condition into Avhicli the eonrsc of affairs has 
plunged them. 

That no great political improvement, Iioavoatt plau- 
sibh' or atli’active it may a];)])ear, (‘an b(^ productive of 
lasting benetit, unless it is piweded by a (‘hange in pub- 
lic opinion, and that eveiy cliange of public opinion is 
precf'dcd by changes in knowh'(lg(‘, an*, ju’opositioiis 
Avhich all history A^erifies, but Avhich are i>articularly 
obvious in the history of 8paiii. Tho iSjiaiiiards have had 
everything (except kiiOAvledge. Tluy have had immcuisc 
Avealth, and iertile and Avell-pcophjd territories, in all 
jiarts of the glr)bo. Their own country, Avashed hy the 
Atlantic and tlui jMtidilcrranoaii, and possessed of ex- 
cellent harbours, is admirably situatcnl for the ])ur- 
poscs of trade betAveen Europe and America, being so 
placed as to command the comnuinjo of both licmi- 
spliercs.'’^‘^^ They had, at a very early period, ample 

ItO'ttrftort of Spoiny vol. iv. pp.^418, 419. This was in the great case 

of Olavide. 

Au acconii>lislicd modern geographci bays : “ From the extent of its 
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nminicipal privileges ; they had independent parliaments; 
they had the right of choosing their own magistrates, and 
managing their own cities. They have had rich and 
llourisliing towns, abundant manufactures, and skilful 
artizans, avIioso choice productions could secure a ready 
sale in every, market in the world. They have cultivated 
the fine arts, Avitli eminent success ; their noble and ex- 
quisite paintings, and their magnificent ehurches, being 
justly ranked among the most wonderful efforts of the 
human hand. They speak a beautiful, sonorous, and 
flexible language, and their literature is not unworthy 
of their language. Their soil yields treasures of every 
kind. It oveifloiys with wine and oil, and produces the 
choicest fruits in an almost tropical exuberance,^® It 
contains the most valuable minerals, in a profuse variety 
uncxiunpled iu any other part of Europe. No where else 
do we lind such rare and costly marbles, so easily accessi- 
ble, and in such close communication with the sea, where 
they might safely be shipped, and sent to countries which 
require thom.'*‘^ As to the metals, there is hardly one 
which Spain does not possess in large quantities. Iler 
mines of silver and of quicksilver arc well known. She 
abounds in copper,®^^ and her supply of lead is cnor- 

coast-line, its nnmorous ports, its geogi-aphical position, and natural pro- 
ducts, iSpain possesses greater commercial advantages than any other coun- 
try of Europe.” Johnaifni^s Dictionary of Dhy.sical, ^taiisticaly ami Historical 
U cuff ra f thy ^ London, 18o0, p. 1213. 

jiu «« quiero hablar de los frutos de Espaha, no obstante que los 
produzca tau exquisito.s de todas cspecics. Solo dire que sus naranjas 
dulccs las traxerun de la China los Portugueses, y que de Portugal sc Iia 
difundido su planta por lo restante do Europa. En fin, Espafia es celehrada 
entre otras cosas por sus limoiies, por la fragancia de sus cidras, por sus 
limas dulces, por sus granadas, por sus azeytuiias, que nltTecieron ser ala- 
hadas hasta del gran Ciceron, y sus alineiidras, sus higoS, sus u^as, etc.” 
Dowlc.s, J/istoria jVatiiral de Hspatia, iSIadrid, 17811, 4to, p. 23(5. 

30 << nijirbles of Spain are in greater variety and beauty than those 
of any country in Europe, and most valuable kinds of them are in situations 
of easy access and communication witli the sea ; but they have long been 
entirely neglected, the greater part being unknown, even to the more 
intel]ig(*iit of the natives.” Cool's ^Spain, London, 18.34, vol. ii. p. ol. In 
the Cabinet of Natural History at Madrid, “ the specimens of marbles ai 
splendid, and show what treasures yet remain buried iu the Peninsula.” 
Ford's Spain, London, 1847, p. 413. 

“ Hay inliiiitas minas de cobre en Kspana las quales nuuca se ban 
tocado.” Bowles, II Utopia Natural de Espaha, Hiscurso Preliminar, p. 34. 
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mous.^^^ Iron and coal, the two most useful of all the 
productions of the inorganic world, are also abundant 
in that highly favoured country. Iron is said to exist 
in every part of Spain, and to 1)0 of tln^ best quality 
while the coal-mines of Asturias arc described as inox- 
JmiistibJe.*^'' In short, nature has been so prodigal of 
her bounty, that it has been observed, with hardly an 
hyperbole, that the Spanish nation possesses within it- 
self, nearly every natural j)rodnetion Avlii(;li can satisiy 
either the nocc'ssity or the euriosity of mankind/"''^ 

These are splendid gifts; it is for the historian to 
tell how they have been used. Certain!}', the pi*ople 
who possess them have never been detiei(*nt iii natural 
cndowiueiits. They have had their full share of gia'at 
statesmen, great kings, great magistrates, and gr('at 
legislators. They have had many abh.^ and vigorous 
rulers; and their history is ennobled by the frequent 
appearance of eoiirageous and disintorestcHl patriots, who 
have saoriticed their all, that they might help their eoun- 


In 1S>2, Cook writes, “The lead-inines of the Siorru de Ojidor ;ire in 
a state of rejilethm at iiroseiit from the oii(*niious quantity of the luim ral, 
and the facility of raising it,” . . . . “ Lead abotinds in other parts of tlie 
same chain, nearer to Almeria.’* vol. ii. p. 7r>. “ The most 

valuable of the existing Spanish mines art* tlioso of lead in Granada ; and 
the supplies tiblained from tlieiii during the last twenty years have been so 
large, that they havt; occasioned the al»andoninent of several less i)roduetive 
mines in other countries, and a considerable fall iii the i)rice of lead.” 

O'toqrapfnod and iSOitistiod Ihclwnarijy London, 1841), vol. ii. 

p, 7(>o. 

I use the popular language in referring coal to the inorganic world, 
despite its cellular tis-^-ue a7id vegetable origin. 

:m It most valuable of the w'hole iniiiei-al riclies of Spain will he in 
all probability, in a few year.s, the irtm, which is found every where, and 
of the best qualities.” Cook'» vol. ii. p, 78. See alst» Jinwbsy HU~ 

toria yntnnd de pp. oC, 07, lUC, 273, 340, 415, and Ford's 

pp. 50'), Ols. 

a52 <6 quantity is inexhaustible, the quality excellent, the working 
of extraordinary facility, and they pos.se8S an easy commiiiiicatiuii with tlie 
sea; yet they are practically uselebs, and afford only a iiuserahle existence 
to a few labourers and mules used in conveying the iiiinejal to Gijon.” 
CooFs ypai/i, vol. ii. i>p. 70, 80. “ In the iiimiediate neighhourJiood of 

Oviedo are some of the largest coal-fields in Europe.” Ford's p. 381 ; 

compare pp 392, 000. 

“ La nacion espanola posee casi quantas produccioncs naturales puede 
apetecer la nccesidad, 6 curiosidad de los hoinbres.” ('artiyomauesy Ayen- 
ilice <X la Fducacion PoyuLar, vol. iv. p. vi., Madrid, 1777. 
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try. The bravery of the people has never been disputed; 
while, as to the upper classes, the punc tilio us honour of a 
Spanish gentleman has passed into' a"Bye-word, and cir- 
culated t!^ugh th-j world. Of the nation generally, the 
best observers pronounce them to be high-minded, gene- 
rous, truthful, full of integrity, warm and zealous friends, 
affectionate in all the private relations of life, frank, 
charitable, and humane.®"* Their sincerity in religious 
matters is unquestionable they are, moreover, ‘emi- 

“ Ils sont fort charitables, tant k cause dii merite que Ton s’acquiert 
par les aurndnes, que par rinclination naturelle qu’ils out k. donuer, et la 
peine eflFective qu’ils soudireut lorsqu*ils sont obliges, soit par leur pauvrete, 
soit par quelqu’autre raison, de refuser ce qu’on leur demande. Ils out 
encore la bonne qualit6 de ne point abandouner leurs amis pendant qu’ils 
sont malad(;s.” . . . . “De manikre que des personnes qui ne se voyent 
point quatre fois eii un an, se voyent tons les jours deux ou trois fois, dks 
qu’ils souffrent.” D'AiUiioy^ lidntion dti Voyage (TEspagne^ Lyon, 1693, 
vol. ii. p. 374. They are grave, tempenite, and sober ; firm and warm in 
their friendships, though cautious and slow in contracting them.*’ A Tour 
through Spain by Udal ap Hhys^ second edition, London, 1760, p. 3. “When 
they liave once professed it, none are more faithful friends.” .... *‘They 
have great probity and integrity of principle.** Clarkes Letters concerning 
the Spanish Nation^ London, 1763, 4to, p. 334. “ To express all that I feel, 
on the recollection of their goodness, would appear like adulation ; but I 
may venture at lea.st to say, that simplicity, sincerity, generosity, a high 
sense of dignity, and strong principles of honour, are the most prominent 
and striking features of the Spanish character.” Townsend\ Jourtvey through 
Epain, second edition, Loudon, 1792, vol. hi. p. 353. “The Spaniards, 
though naturally deep and artful politicians, have still something so nobly 
frank and honest in their disposition.** Letters from Spain by an English 
Officer, Loudon, 1788, vol. ii. p. 171. The Spaniards have fewer bad qua- 
lities than any other people that I have had the opportunity to know.” 
Croker's Travels through Spain, London, 1799, pp. 237, 238. “Spanish 
probity is proverbial, and it conspicuously shines in commercial relations.’* 
Lahorde^s Spain, London, 1809, vol. iv, p. 423. “Certainly, if it be taken 
in the mass, no people are more humane than the Spaniards, or more com- 
passionate and kind in their feelings to others. They probably excel other 
nations, rather than fall below them, in this respect.** Co9Es Spain, Lon- 
don, 1834, vol. i. p. 189. “ The Spaniards are kind-hearted in all the rela- 

tions of life.” Jloskins^ Spain, London, 1851, vol. ii. p. 58. Finally, I will 
adduce the testimony of two professional politicians, both of whom were 
well acquainted with the Spaniards. In 1770, Mr. Harris, afterwards Lord 
Malmesbury, writes, “They are brave, honest, and generous.” Lif fries 
and Correspondence of the Earl of Malmesbury, London, 1844, vol. i. p. 48. 
And Lord Holland, according to Moore, deemed “ tliat the Spaniards alto- 
gether are amongst the best people of Europe.” Moore's Memoirs, edited by 
Lord John RusseU, vol. iii. p. 253, London, 1853. 

355 This their whole history decisively proves; and as to their more 
recent state, the author of li'vehitiotis of Spain in 1845, vol. i. p. 340, says : 

“ But religion is so deeply rooted in the national character, that the most 
yOL. II. L 
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nontly toiuporato and Yet, all those groat ((lui- 

litios have availed them nothing, and will avail tlnan 
nothing, so long as tlioy remain ignorai\t. Wliat tlu' cmuI 
of all this will he, and wliothor in flujir niiliappy oountry 
the right path will over bo taken, is impossihlo lor any 
one to say^""^ ]lut if it is not takmi, no amolioralion 
which can possibly be elh'ctod will i)eno 1 rate below the 
surface. Tlio sole eoiirsc is, to weaken the snpea-stition 
of tho people ; and this can only bo done by that march 
of physical soienoe, which, familiarizing men Avith (*on- 
ceptions of order and of regularity, gradually enerouehes 
on tlie old notions of perturbation, of prodigy, and of 
iniruclo, and by this nu'aus acTiistoms tlu‘ mind to ex- 
2)lain the vicissitudes of aflairs by natural considerations, 
instead of, as heretofore, by those wliieh arc 2)uroly sn2>er- 
natnral. 

To this, in the most advanced countries of Ihirope, 

fun<')us political 8t<»rms, which prostnitc every thin.i? else, blow over this 
and leave it uuscatlied. It is only amongst llie educated male population 
that any lack of fervour is witnessed/’ 

“The habitual temperance of these peo]>le is really astonishing : 1 
never saw a Spaniard drink a secoFid glass of wine. With the lower order ' 
of peoj)lo, a piece of broad with an apple, an onion, or pomegrujiate, is their 
usual repast.” fru/ t /V Trortl.'< //^ London, 171H), p. 1 1 (I. “ Tliey 

are temperate, or rather abstemious, in their living to a great <legreo : hur- 
r^tefio is the highest term of reproach; and it is rare t\) st*e a drunken man, 
except it be among the carriers or muleteers.” tln'oiiifh 

London, 1777, 4to, p. 171. “Drunkenness is a vice alnioHt un- 
known in Spain among people of a re.^spectable class, and very unconimoii 
even among the lower oi-ders.” Khmeiiard’.s note in J/t/y/oov, Lou- 

don. ISIlO, vol. ii, p. 321. 

Ay. *4 jg ^Inj iiiost woiidorful country under the .sun ; for here, intel- 
lect wields no power.” ImjlliC London, 1S31, vol i. p. KH. “ Tan- 

dis que I'activite publitjue, en Espagne, se porte depuis quelques annees 
dans la sphere des iiitcrets pratiques et materiels, il semble, au contraire, 
qu'il y ait une sorte do raleiitissement dans la vie iiitellectuolle.” Annii' 
a ire tUs Jje ox Monties for 1H.0O, p. 410. La vie iiitellectuedle u’est point 
malheureuscmeiit la sphere ou sc inaiiifeste le plus d activite eu Espagne.” 
Ihid.for 185t)-18o7, p. SoO. Now, listen to the practical consequences of 
not giving free and fearless scope to the intellect. “It is singular, upon 
lauding in the Deninsula, and making a short excursion for a few miles in 
any direction, to see reproduced the inannei’S of England centuries back^ 
— to find yourself thrown into the mid.st of a society which is a close counter- 
part of that extinct senii-civillmtion of which no trace is to be found in our 
history later than the close of the fourteenth century and the reign of Richard 
the Second.” Itevelations of ISpnin in 1845 Ay au Resident, vol. ii. 

p. 1. 
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every thing has been tending for nearly three centuries. 
But in Spain, unfortunately, education has always re- 
mained, and still remains, in the hands of the clergy, 
who steadily oppose that progress of knowledge, which 
they are woll aware would be fatal to their own power.*®® 
The people, therefore, resting ignorant, and the causes 
which kept them in ignorance continuing, it avails the 
country nothing, that, from' time to time, enlightened 
rulers have come forward, and liberal measures *been 
adopted. The Spanish reformers have, with rare excep- 
tions, eagerly attacked the Church, whose authority they 
clearly saw ought to be diminished. But what they did 
not see is, that such diminution can be of no real use un- 
less it is the result of public opinion urging-on politicians 
to the work. In Spain, politicians took the initiative, 
and the people lagged behind. Hence, in Spain, what 
was done at one time was sure to be undone at another. 

“ That the Spaniards, as a people, are ignorant, supremely ignorant, 
it is impossible to dissemble; but tliis comes from the control of education 
being altogether in tlie hands of the clergy, who exert themselves to main- 
tain that ignorance to which they are indebted for their power.” 
hy an American^ vol. ii. p. 300. “ The schools in Madrid are all conducted 
by J esuits ; and the education received in them, is such as might be ex- 
pected from their heads.” Incflu' Spain, vol. i. p. 15(). “ Private educa- 

tion here, is almost entirely in the hands of the clergy.'* li-velation,^ of 
Sf^ain in 1«15, vol, ii. p. 27. In Spain, as in all countries, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, the clergy, considered as a body, inculcate belief instead of inquiry, 
and, by a sort of conservative instinct, discourage that boldness of investi- 
gation without which there can be no real knowledge, although there may 
be much erudition and mere* book-learning. In Spain, the clergy are 
stronger than in any other country; therefore in Spain they display this 
tendency more fearlessly. A good instance of this may be seen in a work 
lately published by the Bishop uf Barcelona, in which a \ iolent attack upon 
all physical and philosophical knowledge is concluded in the following 
terms ; “ No intento recriminar a iiingun cat61ico de los qne se asociau al 
nuevo sistema de filosofar y de extender indefiuidamente el imperio de esta 
ciencia, pero deseo quo fijen toda su atcucion eii los puntos qiie no hare sino 
indicar. Prirncro, qne las escuelas de Ilolanda, Aleinania, Inglaterni y 
Francia desafectas al Catolicismo, han iniciado y promo vido con el mayor 
empeho ciertas discusiones tilosoficas, presentandolas como un triunfo de \gL 
razon sobre la Religion, de la filosofia sobre la teologia, del materialisrao 
Sobre el espiritualismo. Seguudo, que sus m&ximas no son, en gran parte, 
mas que reproducciones 6 nuevas evoluciones de errores mil veces refntados 
y condenados por la sana ftlosofia y por la Iglesia; bajo cuyo concepto no 
tieneii por quo felicitarse en razon de su progroso, sino mas bien avergon- 
zarse por su retroceso,’* Costa y Borras, IqUsui en Espaha, Barceloua, 1857, 
p. 150. 
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When the liberals wore in power, they suppressed the In- 
quisition ; but Ferdinand VII. easily restored it, because, 
though it had been destroyed by Spanish legislators, its 
existence was suited to the habits and traditions of the 
Spanish nation.®^® Fresh changes occurring, tins odious 
tribunal Avas, in 1820, again abolished. Still, though 
its form is gone, its spirit livcs.^ The name, the body, 
and the visible appearance of the Inquisition ai’c no 
more'; but the spirit Avhieh generated the Inquisiiion is 
eushriiUHl in the hearts of the people, and, on slight ])ro- 
A'oeution, Avonld hurst for^h, ainl mnstate an institution 
which is the effect, fur more than tluv cause, of the in- 
tolerant bigoti’v of the Spanish natii’n. 

In the same way, other ami more systtunatic attacks 
which were made on thetlhundi, during the pi'c. ent cen- 
tury, succeeded at tirst, but wen' sun' to hr* eventually 
battled. *''' Under Joseph, iii 1809, the monastic oi'd('rs wt'ro 


“ iTnmetUutely after Ins arrival in Madrid, Ferdinautl re-established 
the linjuisitinn ; aiul his decree lor that purpitse wa.s li.-iiletl thniiiijlHHit all 
ypaiii uith illuminations, ihanks^iviiiifs, and other rejoiciiif^s.*’ (^Kin's 
Sl^'iuoir- of F 17/., London, l^^l, pp. 181), 1J)0. This and similar \ 

nets gave such delight to the Church as well as to the people, that, aceord- 
iiig to a great flivine, the return of Ferdinand to Spain is to he deemed the 
inimediate act eflliviue Providence, watching over the interest.^ <»f Spain. 

“ La divina Provideiieia ahrt vid ios dias de prueha, y l:i catoliea Kspana 
vespiio cenida eon los hiureles del triuuh), recohraiulo luego a su taiideseado 
inonarca, el .senor rey don Fernando Vll.’’ Co.std y Ohsvrvdcioiiea 

nol/rr ht lyhiti*! Barcelona, p. !)1. 

.m spirit of the IiKpiisitioii is still alive; for no king, cortes, or 

constitution, ever permit.^ in Spain any approacli to any religi«)ns tolera- 
tion.” Fnrff'.i London, 1^47, p. <iO. “ Les cortes aiiruient beau 

perinettre I’exercice du eulte protestaiit ou juif, il u’est point certain que 
cela ne suscitat de perilleux conflits/’ Aumiairt des Ih aj- Mont/t x, on Jiis- 
toire Aix /Jivem Ktnix, 1854-1 855, vol. v, p. ii72, Paris, 1855; a 

work of considerable ability, planned on the same scheme as t\m A nn.wtl 
Reyi'iter, but far superior to it. Kespecting the chance of the Impiisitioii 
being again restored, compare two interesting passages in Syniii by an 
American^ l&ol, vol. ii. p. 830, and Inylis* Spain, 1831, vol. i. p. 85. Since 
then, the l>alanee of affairs has, on the whole, been in favour of the Church, 
wiiich received a further accession of strength by tliu success of the essen- 
tially religious war recently waged against the Moors. Hence, if any fresh 
political catastroplie were to occur in Spain, I should not be at all surprised 
to hear that the Inquisition was reestablished. 

Compare some very sensible remarks in Bacons Six Yearx in Biscay, 
London, 18:38, pp. 40, 41, 50, with Memoirs of FerdUMud the Se- 

venth, pp. 192, 103. 
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suppressed, and their property was confiscated.®*® Little, 
however, did Spain gain by this. The nation was'on their 
side ;*** and as soon as the storm jj^ssed away, they were 
restored. In 1836, there was another political movement, 
and the liberals being at the head of afiairs, Mendizabal 
secularized all the Church property, and deprived the 
clergy of nearly the whole of their enormous and ill-got. 
ten wealth.*®* He did not know how foolish it is to attack 
an institution, unless you can first lessen its influence. 
Overrating the power of legislation, he underrated the 
liowcr of opinion. This, the result clearly showed. 
Within a very few years, the reaction began. In 1845, 
was enacted what was called the law of devolution, by 
which the first step was taken towards the re-endowment 
of the clergy.*®* In 1851, their position Avas still farther 
improved by the celebrated Concordat, in Avhieh the right 
of acquiring, as well as of possessing, was solemnly con- 
firmed to them.**® With all this, the nation heartily 
concurred.*®^ Such, however, was the madness of the 


Eevohftlom of Sp(foi, London, 1837, vol. ii. p. 343. 

303 Very shortly before the suppression of the monastic orders, “ Le 
respect pour le froc en g4n6ral est pousse si loin, cpi’on lui attribue une 
vertue preservative, mcine au-delii de la vie, quelque pen reguli^re qu’elle 
ait eto. Aussi n’y a-t-il rien de si commun <pic de voir les morts ensevelis 
en robe de iiioines, et c(»nduits ainsi a leur derniere demeure a visage decou- 
vert.” .... “ Do inenie que le froc accompagne les Espagnols au tombeau, 
dc inome il en saisit quelques-uiis au sortir du berceau. II n’est pas rare 
de roncontror de potits inoinos de quatre a cinq ans polissonnant dans la 
rue.” Jhunjfohuf, Tahleuu dt l^aris, I8l)8, vol. ii. pp. 330, 331. 

The contiscatiou took place at different periods between 1835 and 
1841. Compare /brt/’N Spain, p. 48. litvelations of Spain by an English 
Ilesident, vol. i. p. 3()(i. Costa y ISorras, Iglesia en Espa/ia, p. 05, Annu~ 
aire des Deux ^fondesfor 1850, iSiris, 1851, p. 309. 1 have sought in vain 

for any detailed history of these transactions. * 

365 1845, une loi dite de dh'dntion, en attendant iin r^glement 
d5finitif, applique h la dotation du clerg6 une portion des biens ecclesias- 
tiques non veiidus.” Aim'iiaire des J)evx Mondes, 1851-2, Paris, 1852, p. 318. 

366 y i-^glement solennel, sous la forme d’uii traite, dc 

toutes Ics affaires relatives ^ Peglise ; e’est le concordat de 1851. Le con- 
cordat reconnait h I’eglise le droit d acquerir et de posseder.” Ibid,, 1854, 
1855, p. 273, Paris, 1855. ' 

The very year in which the Concordat became law, Mr. IToskins, the 
well-known traveller in Africa, a gentleman evidently of considerable in- 
telligence, published, on his return from Spain, an account of that country. 
Ilis work is valuable, as showing the state of public feeling just before the 
Concordat, and while the Spanish clergy were still suffering from the well- 
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liberal party, that, only four years afterwards, wlien tliey 
for a moment obtained power, they forcibly annulled 
these arrangements, aj^d revoked concessions whi(*li had 
been made to the Church, and which, uiiha])pily for 
Spain, public opinion had ratihed/**''^ The results might 
have been easily foreseen. In Aragon and in other parts 
of Spain, the people Hew to arms ; a Carlist insurn'cliou 
broke out, aiul a cry ran through the eotintry, that reli- 
gion was in danger.^^''*^ It is impossible to bi'iietit such a 
nation as tliis. The reformers w('re, of course, over- 
thi'own, and by the autumn of 18oG their party was 
broken up. The political reaction now b(»gan, and ad- 
vanced so rapidly, that, by the spring of ISoTjJllu* [Policy 
of the two ])re(HHling years was completely reversed. 
Those who idly thought that they (jculd regenerate their 
country by laws, saw all their hopes confounOod. A 
ministry was formed, wliose measun‘s wen' more in ac- 
cordance with the national mind. In ^lay iSoT, (^)rtc's 
ass(‘mbled. Tht' n'pi’osontatives of the pcojde sanction(‘d 
the proc(*edings of tlie I'xecutivt' goviuiumait, and, by 
their united authority, the worst i)rovisions of tlie Con- 
cordat of J SoI wen' amply confirmed, tlie sale of Chnrcli 
property was forbidden, and all the limitations Avhicli 


iiitcTitiom‘(l. I.ut fTfossly injiidicicms acts of the lihoral party. “ We visited 
these cIjiu'cIujs oi» a Sunday, and were surprihed in find them all erowded to 
excess. Tiie incuines of the clergy are greatly reduced, hut their fortunes 
are gradually re\iving.” liondon, v(d. i. p. lio. 

“The jniests are slowly re-establishing their power in Spain. vol. ii. 
p. 2(U. “The erowded churches, and, notwithstanding the appropriation 
of their revenues, the absence of ail ap{)earanee of any thing like poverty in 
the chapels and services, prove that the Spaniards are now as devout wor- 
shippers, and as zealous friends of the Church, as they were in her palmy 
days.'’ vol. ii. p. :iSl. 

3®’* “ La loi de desaniortissemont promulgJiee le 1®' niai, ISoo, ordonne, 
comme on suit, la inise eii vente de tous les Liens de maiii-rnorte, ot on par- 
ticulier des Liens cpii restent encore a T^glise.” A/rnwiire Ihux. Mowks^ 
1855, 1858, p. :uo. 8ee also Anmtaire^ 1854, 18.05, p, 274. For an ac- 
count of other steps taken against the Church in tlio spring and summer 
of 1855, see Costa y Horms, (Jhservacion^s sohre la Jylcsia en KspaTia^ Barce- 
lona, 1857, pp. IIL, 28G, 21)2 5 and respecting the law of the 1st of May, 
see p. 247. 

“ Aussi le premier mot d’ordre de rinsurrection a eto la defense de la 
religion.” Annuaire des Deux Mondes^ 1854, 1855, p. 275. 
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had boon set to the power of tho bishops were at once 
removed.'^’’® 

The reader will now be able to understand tho real 
nature of Spanish civilization, lie will see how, under 
the high-sounding names of loyalty and religion, lurk 
tho deadly evils which those names have always con- 
cealed, but which it is the business of the historian to 
drag to light and expose. A blind spirit of reverence, 
taking the form of an unworthy and ignominious sub- 
mission to the Crown and the Church, is the capital and 
essential vice of tho Spanish people. It is their sole 
national vice, and it has suffidbd to ruin them. From it 
all natim^ have grievously suffered, and many still suffer. 
But nowero in Europe, has this principle been so long 
sui)romc as in Spain. Therefore, nowhere else in Europe 
arc the consequences so manifest and so fatal. The idea 
of liberty is extinct, if, indeed, in the true sense of the 
word, it ever can be said to have existed. Outbreaks, no 
doubt, there have been, and will be ; but they are bursts 
of lawlessness, rather than of liberty. In the most ci- 
vilized countries, tho tendency always is, to obey even 
unjust laws, but while obeying them, to insist on their 
repeal. This is because we perceive that it is better to 
remove grievances than to resist them. While we sub- 
mit to the particular hardship, we assail the system from 
which the hardship flows. For a nation to take this 
Anew, requii’es a certain reach of mind, which, in the 
darker periods of Emopcan history, was unattainable. 
Ilcnco we find, that, in the middle ages, though tumults 
Avere incessant, rebellions were rare. But, since the six- 
teenth century, local insuiTCctions, proAmked by imme- 
diate injustice, are diminishing, and are being superseded 
by revolutions, which strike at once at the source from 
Avhence the injustice proceeds. There can be no doubt 
that this change is beneficial ; partly because it is always 
good to rise from effects to causes, and partly because 
revolutions being less frequent than insurrections, the 


•" Annmire des Denx Mondes, 1856, 1857, pp. 315-317, 324-331, 336. 
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peace of society would be more rarely disturbed, if men 
conliTied themselves entirely to the largcu* remedy. At 
the same time, insurrections are generally WTong ; rc^vo- 
lutions are always right. An insurrection is too oft('n 
the mad and passionate etfort of ignorant persons, who 
are impatient under some immediate injury, and never 
stop to investigate its remote and gc'iicral causes. But a 
revolution, when it is the work of the nation itself, is a 
splendid and imp(^siiig spectaedt', because to the moral 
quality of indignation product'd by the lu’osenco of evil, 
it adds the intellootual (pialities of foresight and com- 
bination ; and, uniting in the same act some of the high- 
est properties of our natim', it acliieves a doul)l<^urpose, 
not only punishing the oppressor, but also rel*ing the 
oppresse^d. 

In Spain, however, there never has be(ui a revolution, 
properly so called ; llu're never has (‘V(mi hovn om* grand 
national rebellion. The people, though often lawh*ss, 
are never free. Among them, we tiiid still prescTved 
that peculiar taint of barbarism, whi<*li makes men ju’cler 
occasional disolx'dieneo to systematic liberty. (Jei'taiii 
feelings tliere aiv of our eommoii nature, wliicli (‘veii 
their slavish loyalty eaiiiiot eradieat(', and whi(;h, from 
time to time, urge tluaii to resist iiijustico. Siirdi in- 
stincts are happily the inalienable lot of humanity, which 
we cannot forfeit, if we would, and wliicdi are too often 
tli(^ last resource against th<^ extravagauci(\s of tyranny. 
And this is all that ISpain now i)Ossesses. The Spaniards, 
therefore, resist, not because tliey arc Spaniards, but be- 
cause they arc men. Still, even while tlicy resist, they 
revere. While they will rise up against a vexatious im- 
post, they crouch before a system, of which the impost is 
the smallest evil. They smite the tax-gatherer, but fall 
prostrate at the feet of the contemptible prince for whom 
the tax-gatherer plies his. cruft. They will even revile 
the troublesome and imi>ortunate monk, or sometimes 
they will scoff at the sleek and arrogant priest; while 
such is their infatuation, that they would risk their lives 
in defence of that cruel Church, which has inflicted on 
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them hideous calamities, but to which they still cling, as 
if it were the dearest object of their affections. 

Connected with these habits of mind, and in sooth 
forming part of them, we find a reverence for antiquity, 
and an inor dina te tenac it y of old, opinions, old beliefs, and 
old habits, which remind us of those tropical civilizations 
which formerly flourished. Such pjejudices were once 
universal even in Europe ; but they began to die out in 
the sixteenth century, and are now, comparatively speak- 
ing, extinct, except in Spain, where they have always 
been welcomed. In that country, they retain their ori- 
ginal force, and produce their natural results. By en- 
coumgiug;, the notion, that all the truths most important 
to know are already known, they repress those aspira- 
tions. and dull that generous confidence in the future, 
without which nothing really great can be achieved. A 
people who regard the past with too wistful an eye, will 
never bestir themselves to help the onward progress ; 
they will hardly believe that progress is possible. To 
them, antiquity is synonymous with wisdom, and every 
improvement is a dangerous innovation. In this state, 
Europe lingered for many centuries ; in this state, Spain 
still lingers. lienee the Spaniards are remarkable for 
an inertness, a want of buoyancy, and an absence of 
hope, which, in our busy and entei’prizing age, isolate 
them from the rest of the civilized world. Believing 
that little Ciin be done, they are in no hurry to do it. 
Believing that the knowledge they have inherited, is far 
greater tlian anj^they can obtain, they wish to preserve 
their .intellectual possessions whole and unimpaired ; in- 
asmuch as the least alteration in them might lessen their 
value. Content with what has been already bequeathed, 
they are excluded from that gi'eat European movement, 
which, first dearly perceptible in the sixteenth centuiy,. 
has ever since been steadily advancing, unsettling old 
opinions, destroying old follies, reforming and improving 
on every side, influencing even such barbarous countries 
as Bussia and Turkey ; but leaving Spain unscathed. 
While the human intellect has been making the most 
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prodigious and unlioard-of strides, while discoveries in 
CYOiy quarter are simultaneously pressing upon us, and 
coming in such rapid and bewildering sueca^ssion, that 
the strongest sight, dazzled by the glare of tlieir sj)l(m- 
dour, is unable to conhmiplate them as a whole ; while 
other discoveries still more important, and still more re- 
mote from ordinary experience, are mauitestly ai>proac]i- 
ing, and may be set'll looming in the distance, wluaiee 
they aro now obM'urely working on tlie advanced thinkiTS 
who are iieaivst to thonu tilling their minds with those 
ill-defined, restless, and almost uneasy, fet'lings, which 
are tlie invaviahlo harbingers of future triumph ; Avliile 
the A'eil is being riuh'ly torn, and nature, violated at all 
points, is forc(‘d to disclose her st‘(*rets, and rcvt^al her 
striieturo, her economy, and hi‘r lau.% to tlie iudoeiitablo 
energy of man; while Europe is ringing witli tiu' noise 
of intellectual achievements, with which (‘ven d(*spotic 
governments atfeet to symjiathize, in order that they may 
divert them from tlu'ir natural course, and use tliem as 
new instrunu'iits wlna-i'by to opia’ess yot more lh(‘ liber- 
ties of lh<? people; while, amiclst this general din and 
excitement, the ])ublic mind, swayed to and fi’o, is tossi'd 
and agitated, — Sjiaiii sl(‘(^ps on, untroubled, uuh('eding, 
impassive, receiving no impressions from tin* r<‘st of the 
world, and making no impressions upon it. TIk'I'o sIk'. 
lies, at the further extremity of the Continent, a lingo 
and torpid mass, the sole ropresontativi^ now remaining 
of tin* leelings and knowledge of tin* J\I.iddle Ages. And, 
wdiat is the worst symptom of all, sh(0is satisfied with 
her own condition. Though she is the most backward 
country in Europe, she believes herself to be the fore- 
most. She is proud of every thing of which she should 
bo ashamed. She is proud of the antiquity of her opi- 
nions ; proud of her orthodoxy ; proud of the strength of 
her faith ; proud of h(3r immeasurable and childish cre- 
dulity ; proud of her unwillingness to amend either her 
creed or her customs ; proud of her hatred of heretics, 
and proud of the undying vigilance with which she has 
baffled their efforts to obtain a full and legal establish- 
ment on her soil. 
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All those things conspiring together, produce, in their 
aggregate, that melancholy exhibition to which we give 
the collective name of Spain. The history of that single 
word is the history of nearly every vicissitude of which 
the human species is capable. It comprises the extremes 
of strength and of weakness, of unbounded wealth and of 
abject poverty. It is thd history of the mixture of dif- 
ferent races, languages, and bloods. It includes almost 
every political combination which the wit of mad can 
devise ; laws infinite in variety, as well as in number ; 
constitutions of all kinds, from the most stringent to 
the most liberal. Democracy, monarchy, government by 
priests, government by municij^alities, government by 
nobles, government by representative bodies, government 
by natives, government by foreigners, have been tried, 
and tried in vain. Material appliances have been lavishly 
used ; arts, inventions, and machines introduced from 
abroad, manufactures set up, communications opened, 
roads made, canals dug, mines worked, harbours formed. 
In a word, there has been every sort of alteration, except 
alterations of opinion; there has been every possible 
change, except changes in knowledge. And the result 
is, that in spite of the efforts of successive governments, 
in spite of the influence of foreign customs, and in spite 
of those ijhysical ameliorations, Tvhich just touch the sur- 
face of society, but are unable to penetrate beneath, 
there are no signs of national progress ; the priests are 
rather gaining ground than losing it ; the slightest attack 
on the Church houses the people ; while, cA cn the disso- 
luteness of the clergy, and the odious vices T\diich, in the 
present century, have stained the throne, can do naught 
to lessen cither the superstition or the loyalty which the 
accumulated force of many centuries has graven on the 
minds, and eaten into the hearts, of the Spanish nation. 
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I N the preceding view of the rise and decay of Spain, I 
have sought to exhibit the successive steps by which 
what was formerly one of the greatest nations of the 
earth, was broken, and cast down from its high estate. 
As wo look back on that scene, the picture is, indeed, 
striking. A country rich in all natural productions, in- 
habited by a brave, a loyal, and a religious people, re- 
moved, too, by its geographical position from the hazards 
of European revolutions, did, by the operation of those 
general causes which I have indicated, suddenly rise to 
unparalleled grandeur ; and then, without the occun'ence 
of any now combination, but by a mere continuance of 
the same causes, fall with an equal velocity. Yet, these 
vicissitudes, strange and startling as they appear, were 
perfectly regular. They were the legitimate consequence 
of a state of society, in which the spirit of protection had 
reached its highest point, and in which, every thing be- 
ing done for the people, nothing was done by the people. 
Whenever this happens, there may be great political 
progress, but there can be no really national progress. 
There may be accessions of territory, and vast increase 
of fame and of power. There may be improvements in 
the practice of administration, in the management of fin- 
ances, in the organization of armies, in the art and theory 
of war, in the tricks of diplomacy, and in those various 
contrivances by which one nation is able to outwit and 
insult another. So far, however, from this benefiting the 
people, it will injure them in two different ways. In 
the first place, by increasing the reputation of the ruling 
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classes, it encourages that blind and servile respect which 
lueii are too apt to feel for those ivho ani above tlnan, 
and which, wherever it has been generally practisc'il, lias 
been found fatal to the highest qualities of the citizen, 
and therefore to the permanent grandeur of the nation. 
And, ill the second place, it multiplies tlie resounres of 
the exeentiv(‘ government, and tluis remhTS country 
unable, as well as unwilling, to correct the errors oftliosc 
who are at IIk' head of atfairs. lienee, in ISi)ain, as in 
all eouutries similarly cinvainstaneed, it was at the viay 
moment wlien things wore most prosjH'rons at the sur- 
face, that they w(»re most rotten at the fonmlalion. Jn 
pres(‘nce of the most sjilendid political sm*eess, the nation 
ha.'steiied to its downfall, ami tin* crisis was fast approacli- 
ing, in which, the whole editicc being overturn(‘d, nothing 
would lu' left, exei'pt a memorahle warning of the con- 
secjuenees which must ensue, whim the ])('ople, giving 
themselves up to the passions of superstition and loyalty, 
abdicates tlieir own proper functions, fori‘go tlieir own 
re.sponsibility, nnminice their highest dutic'.s, and degrade 
thomsi‘lv<\s into passive iustrnmeiits to serve tin* will of 
till' < 'hureli and the throne. 

Such is the great lesson taught hy the history of 
Spain. From the history of Scotland, we may gather 
anotlier lesson, id* a ditferent, and yet of a similar, kind. 
In Scotland, the progress of the nation has hi'cii very 
slow, hut, on the whole, veuy sure. The country is ex- 
tremely liaiTcn ; tin' cxi^ciitivo governimmt lias, with 
rare excf'ptions, hecai always weak ; and the ])eoplo have 
n(JV(T Ix'cii hurdeiicd with those feelings of loyalty which 
circumstau(*es hud forced upon the Spaniards. Certainly, 
the last charge that will bo brought against the Scotch, 
is that of superstitious attachment to their princes.^ We, 

* One of tlieir own hintorians complacently says, “ but tbo Scots were 
seldom distinguished for loyalty.” Jjtdng'n liUtory of Srothnul, vol. iii. 
p. 301), edit. IS JO. Sec also p. 36t;. To the sarne effect, Urodie {IlUtory 
of th^ ilrltUh Ein}tirey Kdinburgh, 1H22, vol. i. p. 3H3) : “The little respect 
paid to royalty is coiis})icuoiis in every page of Scottish history.” Or, as 
Wilkes expressed himself in the House of Commona, “ Scotland seems, in- 
deed, the natural foyer of rebellion, as Egypt is of the plague.” Parliament- 
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in England, have not always been very tender of the 
persons of our sovereigns, and we have occasionally pun- 
ished them with what some consider excessive severity. 
With tliis, wo have been frequently taunted by the more 
loyal nations of the Continent; and, in Spain in parti- 
cular, our conduct has excited the greatest abhorrence. 
But, if we compare our history with that of our northern 
neighbours, we must pronounce ourselves a meek and 
submissive people.® There have been more rebellions in 
Scotland than in any other country ; and the rebellions 
have been very sanguinary, as well as very numerous. 
The Scotch have made war upon most of their kings, and 
put to death many. To mention their treatment of a 
single dynasty, they murdered James I. and James III. 
Tlioy rebelled against James II. and James VII. They 
laid hold of James V., and placed him in confinement. 
Mary, they immured in a castle, and aftenvards deposed. 
Her successor, James VI., they imprisoned; they led 
him captive about the country, and on one occasion at- 
tempted his life. Towards Charles I., they showed the 
greatest animosity, and they were the first to restrain 
his mad career. Three years before the English ventured 
to rise against that despotic prince, the Scotch boldly took 
up arms, and made war on him. The service which they 
then rendered to the cause of liberty it would be hard to 
overrate ; but the singular part of the transaction was, that 
having afierwards got possession of the person of Charles, 
they sold him to the English for a large sum of money, 
of wliich they, being very poor, had pressing need. Such 


ar}j History^ yol. xix. p. 810, London, 1614; and Nimmo {History of Stir- 
linqs/iire, Edinburgh, 1777, p. 210) : Never was finy nice of inoiuirchs more 
uiifortuiuitc than the Scottish. Tlieir reigns were generally turbulent and 
disastrous, and their own end often tragical/’ 

* Indeed, a well-known Scotchman of the seventeenth century, scorn- 
fully says of the English, “ such is the obsequiousness, and almost super- 
stitious devotion of that nation towards their prince.” UuilUt^s JMterSy 
vol. i. p. 204, edit. Laing, Edinburgh, 1841. This, however, was written 
in 1039, since which we have effectually wiped off that reproach. On the 
oLlier hand, an English writer of the seventeeutli century, indignantly, 
tliougli with evident exaggeration, imputes to the Scotch that “forty of 
their kings have been barbarously murdered by them ; and half as many 
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a sale is unparalleled in history ; and although the Scotch 
might have plausibly alleged that this was the only gain 
they had derived, or ever could derive, from the existence 
of their hereditary prince, still the event is one which 
stands alone ; it was unprecedented ; it has never been 
imitated ; and its oceurrenco is a striking symptom of the 
state of public oi>inion, and of the leelings of the country 
in which it was permitted. 

'While, however, in regard to loyalty, the ()])posi- 
tion between Scotland and kSpain is complete, theni is, 
strange' to say, the most striking similarity between those 
countries in Vi'gard to superstition. Both nations have 
allowed their clergy to exercise immense sway, and hoth 
liave submitted their actions, as well as tlieir coiis(aenc(‘s, 
to the authority of the Church. As a natural (iouse- 
quence, in both countries, intoloran(*e has b('en, and still 
is, a crying evil ; and in matters of religion, a bigotry is 
habitually displa}'c‘d, discreditable iudet'd to Spain, but 
far more discreditable to Scotland, winch has ])roduced 
many philosophers of the highest emimmeo, who would 
willingly have taught the people Ixdter things, but who 
have vainly attempted to remove from the national mind 
that serious blemish wlii<^h mars its beauty, and tends to 
neutrali/e its many otlun’ admirable qualities, 

Ilei’t'iii lies the appanuit ])aradox, and the real diffi- 
culty, of Scotch liistoiy. Tliat knowledge should not 
have producc'd the effects which have elsewhere followed 
it; that a hold and iiupiisitivo literature should bo found 
in a grossly superstitious country, witliout diminishing 
its siq>cTstition ; that the people should constantly with- 
stand their kings, and as constantly succumb to tlioir 
clergy ; that wliile they are liberal in politics, they should 
be illiberal in religion ; and that, as a natural conse- 
quence of all this, men who, in the visible and external 
department of facts and of practical life, display a shrewd- 

more have either made away witli themselves, for fear of their torturing of 
them, or have died miserably ill strait imprisonmout.’* Account of tScotbuid 
iu WTO, in Harleian Miacdlantf, vol, vi. p, 140, edit. Park, 4to, IS 10. Com- 
pare two curious passages iu lliwL let loose, 1G87, pp. S, a, 16. 
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ness and a boldness rarely equalled, should nevertheless, 
in speculative life, and in matters of theory, tremble like 
sheep before their pastors, and yield assent to every 
absurdity they hear, provided their Church has sanc- 
tioned it ; that these discrepancies should coexist, seems 
at first sight a strange contradiction, and is surely a phe- 
noTtienon Avorthy of our careful study. To indicate the 
causes of this anomaly, and to trace the results to which 
the anomaly has led, Avill be the business of the remain- 
ing part of this volume ; and although the ini'estigation 
will be somcAvhat lengthy, it will not, I hope, be con- 
sidered prolix, by those Avho recognise the importance of 
the inquii-y, and are au^are how completely it has been 
neglected, even by those Avho have AViitten most fully on 
the h’ story of the Scottish nation. 

In Scotland, as elsewhere, the course of events has 
been influenced by its physical geography; and by this I 
mean, not only its own immediate peculiarities, but also 
its relation toiidjoining coimtides. It is close to Ireland; 
it touches England ; and by the contiguity of the Ork- 
ney and Shetland Isles, it was eminently exposed to the 
attacks of that groat nation of pirates, Avhieh for centuries 
inhabited the ScandinaAdan peninsula. Considered merely 
by itself, it is mountainous and sterile ; nature has inter- 
posed such obstacles, that it was long impossible to open 
regidar communications botAA'ecn its different parts, 
which, indeed, in regard to the Highlands, Avas not ef- 
fected till after the middle of the eighteenth century.® 


® Ip England, the travelling was bad enough ; in Scotjand, it was fiir 
worse. Morer, stating what he saw in says, “ Stage-coaches they 

have none ; yet there are a few Hackney’s at Edinburgh, Avhich they maj' 
hire into tlic country upon urgent occasions. The truth is, the roads will 
hardly allow ’em those conveniences, which is the reason that their gentry, 
men and women, chuse rather to use their horses.’’ Jforers Account of 
Scotland, London, 1702, p. 24. 

As to the northern parte, we have the following account, written in 
Inverness, between 1726 and 1730. “The Highlands are but little known 
even to the inhabitants of the low country of Scotland, for they have ever 
dreaded the difficulties and dangers of tmvelling among the mountains ; 
and, when some extraordinary occasion has obliged any one of them to such 
a progress, he has, generally speaking, made his testament before he set out, 
as though he were entering upon a long and dangerous sea-voyage, wherein 
VOL. II. M 
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Finally, and this, as we shall presently see, was a matter 
of groat iinportunce, the most fertile land in Scotland is 
in the south, and was, therefore, constantly ravaged by 
the English borderers. Hence, the accnnuilat ion of 
wealth was hindered ; the growth of towns Avas diseour- 
agod, by the serbuis hazards to Avhieh they Avere liablti ; 
ami it Avas impossible to de\'('1op fliat innnieipal s|iirit, 
Avliieh might have existt'd, if the districts most favoured 
by nature had bet'ii situated in tlie north of Scotland, 
instead 'd' in the soutli. If the actual state of tilings 
liad been revm'sed. so tlial tiu' Jliglilands wi're in tlio 
south,' and tin' l.uwlaiuls in the north, it can hawlly hi' 


it wrv d- •tthtful if lu' slfuiM ivturn." rs /rtrui tf ih),lh,nn„ 
f.] t.f' fill;. !'>!.“>, \«>1. i 4. Jirtwi'cn I nmi 

miiit'in r<ads ucih'cm tfiroiiirh tiftln* hut t’ >}• wert* 

‘Maid tluwii by a jinu'tic»il stddior, and dfsititu'd for vvarliki* piirjxthfs, uin'i 
'■'Caivc'ly any vit w towai^U ilu* uid< fuv uliichtVn* ;unl poMcofnl filizons <»(uii 
up »-f internal transit.” < !!!.<'•>)' >1 uf Smrnt.nl, \t)l. it. p. lioo. 

Sof also ( l>'t( !,n f'-iinli vol. ii. p. r.tl. This is cimfirnicd by tlio fart, 

that, own bfi\*.<'on lHY<‘^n••^s and Kdinbtir«;li, ‘‘until I Too, tb‘‘ mail was 
C'»nv(*yr(l by jiKMi on foot.” Aconmt <d’ Invcnn'ss-.shno, in J/W/AxA'.a* 
iC . , liondon, ISIT, vol. i. p -J!)'.) ; to wbith I m;iy add, that in 
A tfl* t'So/i << <‘ii t!'* Kdiiilmri»b, pp. IJ!), liio, it is 

stated, that “ \ ])os‘cluuso was liist ntu in Jiiveniess itsilf in 17(ji), and 
was, for a oon-idorablo liino, tin* only four wdietdctl carriain* in the di-tiict.'* 
A.s to the I'otuiiiunifalion.n in tin* country about iVrtb, see /V/Of/y'.s* 7Vo<//- 
t.f ]i|). Kll, 13-, I*erili, lN3t) ; ami as to tln»se from Abenleen to 

lit\i*i ues", ;i!id Irom Aberdeen to Kdiiiburah, see lu nnnlifti Aunafsi ijj Af*’/'- 
f/m,, vol. ii. pp. liTO, London, 4to, LS18. 

The hi^ttay ot the i]n]>i’ovemeiit of the roads durinif the latter half (»f 
the eij^htetaith cemury. lias never been written; but it is id the oreatesl 
importance for it.-? intellectual results, in causiii.t*; national frtfiion, as well as 
for its economical ivsiilts, in helpiiii; tnide. Some idea may be formed <t( 
the* extraordinary enerfry displaye<l by Scotland in tliis matter, by coinpar- 
in;^ the fulb/wim^ j)assai^c< : ( h'lhuers ( vol. ii. ])p. 41)4, 8fJo, p;};), 

vol. iii. PI), oil!). 7t)!l; Cnnrfvrd's UiAtunj of i hr i<hire of Rrn/rcw, pai’t ii. 

pp. lb<i; 1rcinif.'< Uifn'tf of Domfun'tohuhirr^ pp. ii4o, : iSLiuioir's 

Artotirt o/‘ vol. i. pp. UU), lilo, 3()7, 130, 40(1; vol. ii. 
p. 408; vol. iii. pp! 331, 352, 353; vol. iv. p. 313; vol. v. pp. 128, 2:il, 
235, 31 5, 301, 355; vol. vi. pp. 107, 154, 180, 458; vol. vii. i)p. 135, 251, 
27."), 21)0, 417 ; vol. viii. pp. 81, 243, 341, 34 .j, .541 ; vol. ix. pp. 414, 530 ; 
vol. X. pp. 221, 237, 238,455, 518; vol. xi. i)p. 127, 3S0, 418, 432, 522, 
541 ; vol. xii. p. 50; vol. xiii. pp. 42, 141, 488, 542, 553; vol. xiv. pp. 
217, 227, 413, 443, 455, 505; vol. xv. pp. 54, 88, 275; vol. xvi. p. 120; 
vol. xvii. pp. 5, 257, 207, 377, 533; vol. xviii. p. 300; vol. xx. }). 155. 

* I use the word Highlands, in tlie common, tliough improper, sense of 
including all Scotland from the Peiitland Firth to the hegiimiiig of the 
mountains, a few miles north of Glasgow, Stirling, l^erth, and l)undee. 
All such distinctions are necessarily somewhat vague, because the boun- 
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doubted, that, after the cessation in the thirteenth century 
of the great Scandinavian invasions, the most fertile parts 
of Scotland, being comparatively secure, would have been 
the scat of towns, which the active spirit of the’ people 
would have caused to prosper, and the prosperity of which 
would have introduced a new clement into Scotch affairs, 
and changed the course of Scotch history. This, how- 
ever, was not to be ; and, as we have to deal with events 
as they actually are, I will now endeavour to traefe the 
consequences of the physical peculiarities which have 
just been noticed ; and, b)^ coordinating their results, I 
will, so far as I am able, show their general meaning, 
and the way in Avhich they have shaped the national 
character. ' 

^’hc earliest fact with which we are acquainted re- 
specting the history of Scotland, is the Eoman invasion 
under Agricola, late in the first century. But neither 
his conquests, nor those of his successors, made any per- 
manent impression. The country was never really sub- 
jugated, and nothing was effected except a military 
oceiq)ation, which, in spite of the erection of numerous 
forts, walls, and ramparts, left the spirit of the inhabit- 
ants unbroken. Even Severus, who, in the year 209^ 
undertook the last and most important expedition against 
Scotland, does not appear to have penetrated beyond the 
Firth of Moray and directly he retired, the natives were 
again in arms, and again independent. After this, no- 


davicE? of nature are never clearly marked. Compare Mach/ a Scotland, 
p. 1:^4, London, 1732, with Andtrsuii'a Uuide to the Highlands, Edinburgh, 
1847, pp. 17, 18. 

® Jlrowne {Ifistorg of the Highlamh, vol. i. p. 33) says that “ ho tra- 
versed the whole of North Jlritain, from the wall of Antoninus to the very 
extremity of the island.** The same thing is stated in Pennant's Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 90. Neither of these writers quote their authority for this ; but 
they probably relied on a passage in Puchanan's lierum Scoticarum Ibstoria, 
lib. iv. p. 94. “ Neque tamjn dcsideratis quinquaginta millibus (ut scribit 

Dion) prius ab inceepto dostitcrunt, qiiam ad finem iiisuhe peiictrasscut.” 
I believe, however, that Scotch antiquaries are now agreed that this is 
wrong, as Chalmers was one of the first to perceive. See his Caledonia, 
vol. i. p. 187 ; a very valuable and learned, but unhappily ill-arranged, 
book, and written in a style which is absolutely afflicting. See also Irving's 
History of Dumbartonshire, 4t9, 18G0, p, 14. 
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thing was attem2)te(l upon a scale* huge oiiougli to give a 
chance of success. ludccdy the Jioinans, far from Ix'ini;' 
equal to such an otfort, ivcre tlieinsclvc's elc'ti'rioratiufj;. 
In their best da3's, their virtues wore tin* virtues of bar- 
barians, and even those the^' were now about to lose. 
From the beginning, their scheme of life was so one- 
sided and inq)eifect, that the increase of wealtli, whieli 
imjnoves the civilization of reallj' civilized couulric's, was 
to the Itomans an irrei>ardble misdiief ; and they were 
comipted by hixury, instead of being rdined by it. hi 
our time, if we eomi)ave the different nations of Ihiropi*, 
we find tliat tlie richest are also the most j)o\vert‘ul, tin* 
most humane, and tlie most luqi})}'. W<' live in that 

advanced state of soeic'tj’, in which wealth is both the 
cause and the elleot of ^irogix'ss, wl.de jtovertj' i-' the 
fruitful parent of weakness, of misery, and of crime. 
But the Itoiuuns, when they cc'ased to bo jioor, began to 
bo vicious. So unstable was tlu^ foundation of their gn'at- 
ness, that the very results which tlu'ir power jwodueed, 
were fatal to the* jtower itself. Their (‘ni])iro gave tlunu 
wealth, and their wealth overthrew their ('iiqure. Tlu'ir 
national cluinictcr, notwithstanding its apjrarent strength, 
was in truth of so fmil a texture, that it was ruiiu'd by 
its own develoj)nu;nt. As it grew, it dwarfed, llenci' 
it was, that, in the third and fourth c(*nturies, their hold 
on mankind visibly slackened. Their authoiity being un- 
dermined, other nations, of course, stejqied in ; so that the 
inroads of those sti-ango tribes which cann* pouring irom 
the north, and to whose* appearance tluj final catastro2»ho 
is often ascribed, wore at best the occasion, but by no 
means the cause, of the fall of the Bojiian Empire. To- 
wards that groat and salutaiy event, every thing had 
long been pointing. The scourges and opinessors of the 
world, whom a false and ignorant sympathy has invested 
with noble qualities which they never possessed, had 
now to look to themselves ; and when, after receding on 
all sides, they, in the middle of the fifth century, with- 
drew their forces from the whole of Britain, they merely 
‘ executed a movement, which a train ql' circumstances, 
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continued through several generations, had made in- 
evitable. 

It is at this point that we begin to discern the opera- 
tion of tliose physical and gcogi’aphical peculiarities which 
1 have mentioned as influencing the fortunes of Scotland. 
The Homans, gradually lo.sing ground, the proximity of 
Indand caused repeated attacks from that fertile island, 
whose rich soil and great natural advantages gave rise to 
an exuberant, and therefore a restless, population! An 
overflow, which, in civiliziid times, is an emigration, is, 
in barbatons times, an invasion. Hence the Irish, or 
Scotti as they were termed, established themselves by 
force of arms in the west of Scotland, and came into col- 
lision with the Piets, who occupied the eastern part. A 
deadly sti'ugglc ensued, which lasted four centuries after 
the withdrawal of the Eomans, and plunged the country 
into the greatest confusion. At length, in the middle of 
the ninth century, Kenneth M‘Alpine, king of the Scotti, 
gained the upper hand, and reduced the Piets to complete 
submission.” The country was noiv united under one 
rul(!; and the conquerors, slowly absorbing the conquered, 
gave their name to the whole, which, in the tenth cen- 
.tury, reecaved the appellation of Scotland.'^ 

® The history of Scotland, in this period, is in great confusion, and per- 
haps will never he recovered. For the statements made in the text, I have 
cliiefiy u>ed the following authorities: Forihin^s iScotichronicon^ vol. i. ; 
litfc/tiinaHa Henna Scoticariun llisturWy lib. v. pp. 121-132, and the begin- 
ning of the sixth hook. Also various parts of ; Vinkerton s Emjairy 
into the Early JEstory of Ecotlatul ; Chalmers* Caledonia; the first volume of 
Hrowne^s History of the Uiyhiaads; and, above all, Mr. Skene’s acute and 
learned work on the Highlanders. In the last-named book, the western 
boundary of the Piets is trace<i with great ingenuity, though perhaps with 
some unoertaiiity. tSke'ivds IlighUaiders of iScotlandy vol. i. pp. 2G-33, Lon- 
don, 1837. 

" Here, again, we are involved in doubt; it being uncertain when the 
name Scotia was first applied to Scotland. The date, therefore, which I 
have given, is only intended as an approximative truth. In arriving at it, I 
have compared the following difterent, and often conflicting, passages : 
Vkalaiers* Caluhmia, vol. U p. 339. Browne* s History of the Highlands^ 
vol. i. p. 34. Pinkerton's Enquiry into the Eirly History of iScodand^ vol. i. 
pp. 253, 254, vol. ii. pp. 151, 228, 237, 240. iSpottiswoode' s History of the 
Church of iScotland^ edit. Russell, 1851, vol. i. p. 10, note, where, however, 
l^inkerton’s authority is appealed to for an assertion which he did not 
make. Skene's Highlanders^ vol. i. pp. 45, 61, 244. Anderson's Prize Essay . 
on the Highlands, p, 34. 
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But the kingdom was to have no rest. For, in llic 
mean time, circumstances,, which it would be tedious to 
relate, had raised the inhabitants of Norway to be tlm 
greatest maritime power in Europe. Tlio use which that 
nation of pirates made of tlieir strength, forms anotlior 
and a very important link in the liistory of Scotland, and 
moreover illustrati's the imnn'iise Aveiglit, which, in an 
early period ot socic'ty, should be assigiu'd to nier (5 geo- 
graphical considerations. The nearest land to the c('ntro 
of the long coast of Norway is the Shetland Jsh's, whence 
it is an ('asy sail to the Orkneys. The nortliA'u jiirates 
naturally .seized tiiosc .small, but, to them, most uscTul 
islands, and, as naturally, made them intermediate sta- 
tions, trom which they coidd conveniently pillage the 
coa.sts of Scotland. Being con.stantiy roitiforced frotn 
Norway, they, in the ninth and tenth con hirit's, advanced 
from the Orkneys, made permanent settlements in Scot- 
land itself, and occupied not only Caithnt'ss, but also great 
part of Sutherland. .Vnother body of them got jmsses- 
sion of the AVestern Islands; and as Skye is oidy separ- 
ati'd li-oin the maiidand by a V('ry narrow clianm'l, 1h('.se 
pirates easily cro.s,scd over, and ti.ved thom.solvcs in A\T>.st- 
er 2 i I’oss.- Fron\ their new alxales, they wagi'd ims's- 
suut and destr\u tivt> war against every district Avithin 
their i-eaeli ; and, k(>cpiug a large ])art of Scotland in 
constant alai’in, they, for about three centuries, jireviuited 
the possibility of its social improvement. Indeed, that 
unhappy country Avas never fn'o from the dangers of 
Norwegian invasion, nntil the failure of the last great 
attack, in.l.20.S, Avlien llaco left Norway with a prodi- 
gion.s armament, Avhich lie further slrongthened hy rt'- 
inforcemonts from Iho (h-kmiys and Jlehrides. Scotland 
could offer but little rcsistaiiee. JIaco, Avitli his allie.s, 
sailed along the Avosteru coast to the Alidl of Xentire, 
wasted the country with fire and sword, took An-an and 
Bute, entered the Firth of Clyde, suddenly fell upon 

• PinlfHon't Eiviuiry into thf Eirty HUiory of Hootlnwl, vol. i. pp. X:iC, 
ai7, vol. ii. pp. 179. 298. tSkeuex IJigldaiuIrrx, vol. i. pp. 90, 91, 94, 106, 
11 j 2 .j8, 251). Chahntri Cakdouifty vol. i. pp. 340-;347, 
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Loch Lomond, destroyed all the property on its shores 
and on its islands, ravaged the whole county of Stirling, 
and thrciatcned to descend with all his force upon Ayr- 
shire. Fortunately, the inclemency of the weather broke 
up this great expedition, and scattered or destroyed the 
cntir(^ fleet.® After its dispersal, the course of affairs in 
Norway prevented the attempt from being renewed ; and 
danger from that quarter being over, it might have been 
hoped, that Scotland would now enjoy peace, and tvould 
have leisure to develop the natural resources which she 
I)osscssed, jiarticularly those in the southern and more 
favoured districts. 

This, however, was not to bo. For, scarcely were 
the attacks from Norway at an end, when those from 
England began. Early in the thirteenth century, t^ 
lines of demarcation wliich separated Normans fi’om 
Saxons, were, in our country, becoming so obliterated, 
that in many cases it was impossible to distinguish 
them.i® By the middle of the same century, the two 
rac(!s w(!rc fused into one powerful nation ; and, as that 
nation had a comparatively feeble neighbour, it was cer- 
laiu that the sti’ougor people would try to oppress the 
weaker.^ ^ In an ignorant and barbarous age, military 
success is iwefoiTed to all other kinds of fame ; and the 
English, greedy for conquest, set their eyes upon Scot- 
land, which they u'cro sure to invade at the first oppor- 


® Tiithr'^s Tlutonf of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 38-54. The account in IIol~ 
linshead'n Scottish Chronicle, vol. i. pp. 3i>S)-4()3, ascribes too much to the 
]>rowess of the Scotch, and too little to the elements wliich dispersed the 
ileet. Compare Irving^ s llistortt of Dumbartonshire, sedOM edition, 4to, 
I8(i(), pp. 48, 49. 

Bucklers Histori/ of Civilhftion, vol. i. pp. 5(55, 56(5. 

" 111 Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 18, ‘'the early part of the 
reign’* of Alexander 111. is indicated as the period in which “ the lii*st ap- 
proaches were made towards the gi*eat plan for the reduction of Scotland” 
by the English. Alexander III. came to the throne in 1249. Earlier, the 
feeling was very different. Thus, late in the twelfth century, ‘^the two 
nations, according to Fordun, seemed one people ; Englishmen travelling 
at pleasure through all the comers of Scotland (?) ; and Scotchmen in like 
manner through England.” liidpath's Border History, p. 76. Compare 
Dalrymples Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 158. At that time, England, being 
weak, was peaceably disposed. * 
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tunity. Thai Scotland was near, made it toniptiiif? ; that 
it was helievod to bo dofeneoloss, made tlu^ tcmj)lutioii 
irresistible. In 1290, Edward 1. deteriniiuHl to avail 
himself of the confusion into which Scotland Avas thrown 
by disputes respecting the sn(*C('ssion to tlie crown. The 
intrigues Avhicli followed, iu‘ed not be relatc’d; it is cnougli 
to say, that, in 129(5, tlie sword w^as drawn, and Edward 
invaded a country wliicli he had long desir(‘d to (*(m(|uer. 
13ut he little recki‘d of the millions of tn'asiire, and tlie 
hundreds of thousands of lives, wlii(*h were io be s([nan- 
deretl, belbri' that war was over.^- The contest that (‘IIsikhI 
was of miex-anipied leiigdi and S(‘n (M*ity; and in its sad 
course, the Scotch, notwilhsttinding th(‘ir In'roic, r(‘sistaii(*e, 
and the victories th(\v (je(*asionally gaiiu'd, had to endure 
every (‘vil Avliic'h emdd he inflieteil l)\ thi'ir prom’ and 
insolent neighbour. Tlu' <larling object of the Engh’^^h, 
was to subjugates th(» S<*()t(*h ; and if any thing could in- 
crease tlu‘ disgrace of so baM‘ an (‘iit(‘rpi*is(‘, it woiilel \ h ) 
that, having uiuhrtakeai it, tiny ignominionsly failed.^’^ 
The ^utfering, Iionncvit, \vas iii(‘alculal)h‘, and was aggra- 
vated by the important fact, that it was pi-eeis(‘ly the 
most fertile part of Scothnid Avhich Avas most <'xp(»seil lo 
the Englidi ra\ages. This, as we sliull i)r(,‘S(‘iitly ])ro- 
duced Sonic very curious results on tlu^ national charac- 
ter ; and for that reascni, I w'ill, wdtliout (‘iitea-iiig into 
many details, give a slight snnimary of tin*, more' iinnu'.- 
diat(? cons(Mpiences of this long and sanguinary struggle. 

In 129(5, the English enhTed Jhawick, tln^ riehest 
toAvn Scotland posse^ssed, and not oidy destro^'ed all the 
proiiorty, lad slew nearly all iJio inhabitants.^^' They 


An old Scotch writer Bajs, with soino exaggeration, ‘^Tlie year 12n(;, 
.it which tyiiio, the hh;odyest and longest warr that ever was betwixt two 
]iationes fell unt, and continued two hundreth and sextie years, to the uu- 
doeing and ruineing of many noble families, with tJic slaughter of a million 
of men.” s Memoire of thv Suinn'oUlf.'ij vol. i. p. Cl. 

” See some just and biting remarks 'm JJuiaea JlUtort/ of the Jlonse of 
Doufjlaa^ vol. i. p. Ho. 

“ Anno gratim Mccxevi. tertio kalciidas Aprilis, villa ct castro de Be- 
revvico, per magnilicnm regem Angliac Eadvvarduin captis, omnes ibidem 
inuentos Angli gladio occidurunt, paucis exceptis, qui ipb«im villain post- 
^uodum abiurarut/* Jt'lorea llistoriarum per Matthceum \yesim(j}uisteTieimiih 
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then marcjicd on to Aberdeen and Elgin ; and so com- 
pletely desolated the country, that the Scotch, flying to 
the mountains, and stripped of their all, had no resource 
left but to wage from their native fastnesses a war similar 
to that which their savage ancestors, twelve centuries 
cai’lier, had conducted against the Romans.*" In 12U8, 
the Jhiglish again broke in, burnt Perth and St. An- 
drews, and ravaged the whole territory south and west.*® 
Ill 1310, they invaded Scotland by the eastern march, 
and currying off such provisions as Avci’e left, caused so 
terrible a dearth, that the people wore forced to feed on 
horses and other carrion.*'’ All over southern Scotland, 
both east and Avest, the inhabitants Avere noAV reduced to 

cnUgctly Loud. 1570, folio, lib. ii.p. 403. ‘‘ Atque motio prajdicto villa captS,, 
civibius ])rostrati8, rex Auglias pracdictus iiiilli ictati parceiis aut sexui, duo- 
bus diubiis rivulis de cruore occisoruui ilueutibus, septein mi Ilia et quiii- 
g^*ntas aiiimas promitcui sexus jusserat, iu sua tyraiiiiide desteviens, truci- 
dari. Fordititi^ tScoikhronicoa, cunt (roodfiR^ Kdini). 1775, folio, vol. ii, 
jip. 150, 100. ‘‘ Sccutus Rex curn pedituui copiis miserabileiri oninis generis 
Ccodem edit.” Jlerum ikotkm'nui JUdoridy Abredouia:, 1702, 

lib. viii. p. 200, They left not one creature alive of the hfcotisU blood 
wiihin all that toune,’’ IIollinsIddtVA Scottish Chronicle, Arbroath, 1805, 
4io, vol. i. p. 418. In 1280, that is, only ten >ear8 earlier, “No other port 
of Scotland, in point of coniinercial importance, came near to a comparison 
vvitii lleiwick.'’ ^f(^cp/^erson*s Aunnis of Commerce, London, 4to, 1805, 
vol. i. p. 440. Such were the brutal crimes of our wretched and ignorant 
ancestors. 

“ The Scots assembled in troops and companies, and betaking them- 
selves to the woods, mountains, and morasses, in which their fathers had 
defended themselves against the Romans, prepared for a general insurrec- 
tion against the English power.” ScUfs llistor/f of Scothnal, London, 1830, 
vol. i. p. 70. Elgin appears to have been the most northern point of this 
exj)cdition. See Tytler^s Hutory of Scotland, vol. i. p. Ill), and Cholniers^ 
Cidedonia, vol. i. p. 0)7. The general resulus are summed up by Ruchaiian : 
“ ILiuc sti agem ex agrorum incultu consecuta est fames, et famem pestis, 
unde major, quhm d hello chides timebatur.” Iterum Scoti^runi JJktoria, 
lib. viii. p. 203. 

16 <« army then advanced into Scotland by modenite inarclies, wast- 
ing and destroying every thing on their ivay.” , . . “ A party of Edward’s 
army, sent northwards, wasted the country, and burnt Perth and Saint 
Andrews.” Jtidpath's Border History, pp, 140, 147. 

“ The king entered Scotland by the eastern anarch with a great army.” 
. . . “ There was this year so terrible a dearth and scarcity of provisions in 
Scotland, arising from the havoc of war, that many were obliged to feed on 
the flesh of horses and other carrion.” Ibid, pp. 104, lt;5. See also For^ 
duFs Scotic/ironicon, vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. “Quo anno, propter guerraruiii 
discrimina, taiita erat panis inopia et victualium caristia in Scotia, quod iu 
plerisque locis, compellcnte faiiiis necessitate, multi caruibus equorum et 
aliuruiu pecoruiu iiumuudoruui vescebautur.” 
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a horrible eoiulition, bt'ing for tlie most part lioiisc'losg 
and starved. In ldl4, made desperate by their state, 
they rallied for a moment, and, in the batthi of Itannock- 
buru, gloriously defeateil tlu'ir oppressors. But their 
imiH'lonting enemy ivas at hand, and jii'c'ssed tlu'iu so 
hard, that, in Bruee, in order to battle an English 

invasion, vas obliged to lay ivasto all the districts south 
of the Eirth of Forth ; the ])eople taking refuge, as be- 
fore,' in the mountains.’-'^ This lime, therefore, Avln-n 
Edward 11. reaelu'd Edinburgh, he plundered nothing, 
beeause, tlii'eountry being a desert, there was nothing to 
plunder; but, on his return, he did what he conld, and 
meeting with some eon vents, uliieh w(‘ro the (udy signs 
of life that lu‘ eneeuuten'd, he fell uj)on them, robbed 
the monasteries (d' Belrosi* and liolyrood, bun '; flic 
abbey of Dryburgh, and slew those monks Avho, from age 
or disease, were unable to ('scape.'-’ In l.'bKi, tin' next 
king, Edward 111., e(|uipped a numerous army, d(?va.s- 
tated the l.owlands, and great part of the Highlands, and 
destroyt'd ei'ery thing he could tind, as far as Inverness.-'" 
In Id id, the English overran the districts of Twi'cddale, 


15nR'<* can fiilly lai<l tlu? wliolo Itortlrns was’tt* as far as thi* I*'lrth 
F«‘rtli, reiiH'Yiiij,; tho iiiliahitaiits t«» tlit* iinBunains, with all tlu'ir tllVfts nf 
:uiy vahu*. \Vlu*n iIk* Kn^li.-h army onteivd, they foimti a land of dfsola- 
which fainino M-cnicd to ^naid.' of’ vol. i. 

p. l-l."). >c<* al«i liiichfi n'f h's lif'i'nin !^cuf nil rmn /ft.'^furoiy 111), viii. p. ilIS. 

“ Kadwardu.s, ro.\ AuLdiic, iiitravit K'otiani cum ma^Lnio oxcrciiu cqui- 
tiim et jicditum, ac naviuiii multitudino copiosu, dinxlccimo die nieusis 
Au;iu.sti, (jt iRtjue villain de Kdinhurgli pervciiit.” .... “ Spoliatis tamcn 
tunc in reditti Annhu-uiu ct prmdatis iiimiastcrii.s vSanctio (Jnicis de Edin- 
burgh et de Mclros, attpie ad nuiLMiaiii desolationem pcrductis. In ipso 
nani(|iJe inoiyi^.tei io de Melro.s dondnus \\ illolmus de IVidis, ejnsdein inuii- 
asterii Ihior, unus etiuiri imtiiaclms tunc inlirnius, ct duo conversi cicci 
elFccti, in donnitorio eorundem ah cisdein Anj'lis sunt interfecti, (‘t plurcs 
inoiiachi lethalitcr vnlnerati. Corpus Uuiiiiuicuin super iiiaj'uum altarefuit 
projectuni, ablata pixide ar^jjentea in tpia erat repositum. Mouasterium de 
I)nhur£fh i^rne ]»euitus consuiiiptuin est et in pulvereiri redactum. Ac (ffia 
htoK per priedicli reeis violentiam ij^nis llatniiia coiisumpsit : 

quod, I>eo retribueiite, eisdein in prospe-rnm .iion cessit.*’ Fordutis ficoti- 
chroHLcoa^ vol. ii. p. 27^. “ In redeuiido sacra jiixta ac propliaiia spoliata. 

iNlonasteria Driburgurn et Mulrossia ctiam caisis monachis iufiiniioribus, qui 
vel defectu viriiiin, vel scMiectutis tidiicia soli romansei'aiit, iiiceiisa.” j)u~ 
chnmnis JUruiu Scoticarum llistoria^ lib. viii. p. 21!). 

20 J^'ordunh iicotichrokiicon^ vol. ii. pp. 322, 323. J)aJrymple*» Annals^ 
vol. ii. pp. 232, 447. Hcott's History of ^cotland^ vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 
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the Merso, Ettiick, Annamlale, and Galloway and in 
1355, Edward, in a still more barbarous inroad, burnt every 
church, every village, and every town he approached.^^ 
And scarcely were those frightful losses somewhat re- 
paired, when another storm burst upon the devoted land. 
In 1385, llichard II. traversed the southern counties to 
Aberdeen, scattering destruction on every side, and re- 
ducing to ashes the cities of Edinburgh, Dunferrillme, 
Pei-th, and Dundee.-^ 

liy these disasters, the practice of agriculture was 
every Avhere interrupted, and in many places ceased for 
several generations.^* Tlie labourers either fled, or were 
murdered ; and there being no one to till the ground, 
some of the fairest parts of Scotland were turned into a 
wilderness, overgroun with briers and thickets. Be- 


Tijtler^s History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 451 , 

jialrymple s Annals, vol. ii. p. :ib8. Fordxm^s Scotichronicon, vol. ii. 
pp, 3o2-3.)4. 

*■* “ Rex Anglifc, Richardus secuiidus segr^ fereiis Scotos et Francos tarn 
atrocitcr terrain suam depnodare, et inunicipia sua assilire et ad ten*am 
j)rostcrnerc, exercitnin collegit grandeiii, et intnivit Scotiain, eetate tunc 
nuvemdocim annorum, in iiiultitudine superba progredieiis, omnia circuiri- 
qua(jne perdeiis, et nihil salvans; templa Dei et sauctuaria religiosornm 
luonasteria viz. Drilmrgh, Melros et Newbottel, ac nobilem villain de Edin- 
burgh, cum ccclesia Saiicti vEgidii ejusdem, voraci llamma incineravit ; et, 
destructione periiiaxiiiia facta per eum in Laudonia, ad propria sine dannio 
repatriavit. FordmAs Scotichronicon, “ Eii ce sejour quo 

le roi Richard iiten llaindebourch les Auglois coururent tout le pays d'en- 
viroii et y lireiit moult de desroisj mais nullui n’y trouverent ; car tout 
avoieiit retrait eiis os forts, et eiis grands bois, et la chasse tout leur 
bctail/' . . . “ Et ardireiit les Anglois la ville de Saint- Jean-Ston en Ecosse, 
oil la rivitirc du Tay cuert, et y aun bon port pour aller partout le inonde ; 
et ])uis la ville dc Dondie ; et n’epargnoieiit abbayes ni moutiers ; tout 
lucttoient les Anglois cii feu et en tlainbe ; et coururent ju^igs a Abredaiie 
les courcurs et Tavant- garde.” Les C/iroiiiqiies de Froissart, edit. Ruchoii, 
vol. ii. pp. 334, 335, Paris, 1835. See also, on this ruffianly expedition, 
C/adniers' Caledonia, vol. ii. pp. 592, 593, and Duchanans Jleritm Scotica- 
runi JUstoria, lib. ix. p. 253: ‘‘Isulli loco, iieque sacro, iieque profano, 
iiulli hoinini, qui modh militari esset actate, parcebat.” 

“Agriculture was ruined; and the very necessaries of life were lost, 
when the principal lords had scarcely a bed to lye on.” C/, (diners' Cale- 
donia, vol. ii. p. 142. See also, in p. 807 of the same volume of tliis learned 
woi k, some curious extracts from Scotch charters and otlier sources, illus- 
tmting the horrible condition of the country. And on the difficulty of 
obtiiiniiig food, compare Fordmis Scotivhronicon , vol. ii. pp. 242, 324 ; 
Didry mpUs Annals, vol. i. p. 307, vol. ii. pp. 238, 330; and Tytler' s His- 
tory of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 94. 
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tween the invasions, a few of the inhabitants, taking cour- 
age, issued from the niountaius, and raised Avrelehed liuts 
in the place of their tbrmer abodes. But, even (hen, 
they Avere pursued to their very doors by AvolVes, sear(‘,h- 
ing for food, and luaddeiUMl witli hnng(n\ If tliey esca[)ed 
from thes<' famished and ferocious animals, lliey and llieir 
families Avere eximsed to a daiig('r still more horrible, 
loivin those Un-rible days, Avlieii famine stalked abroad, 
despair ju'rverted the souls of men, and drove tluMii to 
now crime. Tlunv Avere eaiiuibals in the land ; and Ave 
liave it on couh'inporarv authority, that a man and his 
Avite, who AViTo at length brought to jnsti(*e, subsist'd 
during a coiisuhu'able period on the bodi(‘S of children, 
Avhom tlu'v (‘auglit aliv('- in traps, devouring tlunr ilesh, 
and drinking th(‘ir blood.''’ 

Thus tlie foin't(‘('nlh ctmtury juissed aAvay. In tlio 
nt'teentli C(*ntury, IIk^ (l(‘\aslations of the Knglisli b(*caine 
comparatively rare ; and, althougli tln^ hoj'dia’s Avere lh(‘. 
sc(‘ni‘ of ('onstant hostilities/'*’ thei-c is no instance, <inc(^ the 
year l lhtl, of uny of our kings invading S(.*olltiii(l.'' An 


Nolicos (if Sc'nlch I’liniiitiuls will ho fouiul in Llin^otf of if. 

Cin’oit ifi * < n/* .Vo/Az/zr/, v(iit. |sl4, v<>l i. [», HiA ; 'and in HiJIin'tlmol'x Satt- 
ii>h V/trumrl*\ 4to, vul. ii, |)j>. IC, OJC In Jun'dait'a So>(tclironicoiiy 

vul. ii. ]'. 1341, tln‘ Idliowin^ liurrihlo account is given; it refers to tlie 
neigidxairlj'KMl <4 I'erth in tlu* year ‘‘ Tota ilia patria (drciiiuvicina 

ei> i<,injiore in taninni I'uil viu^iala, undd Jion ri'inanHjt «jnasi doiniis inliahi- 
lata, fted fine et cei vi de luontanis descendente.s circa villain sepiiis veiia- 
luntur. Tama tunc teniporis facta est caristia, et victualinni inopia., ut 
passnii [ileliicula deficeret, et tan<|uam o\es herbas dcjiascciiitos, in foveis 
iiKjrtua ivperireiitur. J'rojie illiiic iii abditi.s latilabat ijuidain r(jbusLus 
riifeticus, ( jysticleik noinine, cum viraginc sua, cpii inulierculis et pucris ac 
juveiiibus iii^'V^Jiabaiitur, et, tun(|uaiJi lupi eos stnuigulantes, de ips(>ruia 
carnibus victitabaiit.” 

Even when the two nations were at peace, the borderers were at war. 
8ee Uii! jhrdet pp. .'iCS, auf ; and for other evidence of 

this chronic anarchy, compare HoU uish»‘od's Scottish (^hronlclc^ vol. ii. p. JiO, 
Lesleys IJisiory of ScoOnud^ pp. 40, (>7. Sadlers Slate Papem.^ vol. i. 

pp. liOO, .‘30J, 441, 449. State l^ajur^ of thj: llvitjn of Henry VUL., 4to, 
lrS30, vol. iv. pp. 300, 370, o09, r>7o, vol. v..pp. 17, IS, 101. Historie of 
James the Serct^ pp. 21, 91, 140. 

111 140(0 ilenry IV. made “the last invasion which an English 
monarch ever coinlucted into Scotland.” Tytler's History of Scotland^ 
vol. ii. p. 400. It is said, however, that it was not till the reign of Eliza- 
beth, that an English sovereign “ hud the policy to disavow any claim of 
sovereignty over Scotland.” (Jhalmcrs' Caledonia, vol. i. p. 650, 
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end being put to those murderous expeditions, which re- 
duced the country to a desert, ^icotland drew breath, and 
b(jgan to recover her strength.*® Hut, though the mate- 
rial losses were gradually repaired; though the fields 
were again cultivated, and the towns rebuilt, there were 
other consequences, which were less easy to remedy, and 
from whoso effects the people long smarted. These were, 
the inordinate power of the noi)lcs, and the absence of 
the municipal spirit. The sti'ength of the nobles, ‘and 
the weakness of the citizens, are the most important pecu- 
liarities of Scotland during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; and they, as I am about to show, were directly 
encouraged by the ravages committed by the English 
troops. 'VVe shall, moi’eovcr, see that this combination 
of evc'iits increased the authority of the clergy, weakened 
the influence of the intellectual classes, and made super- 
stition more prevalent than it would otherwise have been. 
It is in tliis way, that in Scotland, as in all other coun- 
tries, every thing is linked together ; nothing is casual 
or accidental ; and the whole march of affairs is governed 
by general caxises, which, OAving to their largeness and 
remoteness, often escape attention, but Avhich, when once 
recognized, arc found to be marked by a simplicity and 
uniformity, -which are the iiiA-ariablc characteristics of the 
higlicst truths that the mind of man has reached. 

The first circumstance fa\'ourable to the authority of 
the nobles, Avasthc structure of the country. ]Moun tains, 
fens, lakes, and morasses, Avhich even the resources of 
modem art have only recently made accessible, supplied 
the great Scottish chieftains with retreats in which they 
could with impunity defy the poAver of the crown.^® The 

But very slowly. Pinkerton {Ilistorif of Scotlaml., vol. i. pp. !(>(>, Ifi7) 
says : “The frequent wars between Scotland and England, since the death 
of Alexander III., had occasioned to the former country the loss of more 
than a century in the progress of civilization. While in England, only 
the northern provinces were exposed to the Scotish incursions, Scotland 
suffered in its most civilized departments. It is apparent that in the reign 
of Alexander III., the kingdom was more abundant in the useful arts and 
manufactures, than it was in the time of Robert III.” 

Owing to this, their castles were, by position, the strongest in Eu- 
rope ; Germany alone excepted. Respecting their sites, which were such 
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poverty of tho soil, also, made it difficult for ariui('S to 
find means of subsisteuce ; and from this cause aloius, the 
royal troops were often unable to pursue tins laiib'ss and 
refractory barons.'^'* Dui-ing tlio fourteeiitb century, 
Scotland was constantly ravaged by tlui J'biglish ; and in 
tho intervals of their absence, itwcuxld have been a hope- 
less undertaking for any king to try to rt'prxiss siutli 
powerful subjects, snice be Avoxild have' bad to march 
tlirougb districts so devastated by the enemy, tliat they 
no loiia’er yu'lded tlie common neeessarii's of life. ]je- 
sidx's this, the war with the English h'ssened the autho- 
rity of the crown, absolulely as well as rclativx'ly. Its 
patrimony, lying in the soxitli, Avas incessantly wasted by 
th(' borderx'rs, and Ix'fore the midille of the fonrtec'iith 
century greatly dideriorated in valiK'.’' In IdKi, >)avid 
II. fell into the hands of the Ilnglish, and during his 
captivity of eleven }’('ars, th<' nobles carried all before 
them, and aifeeted, says an historian, the. style and title 
of princes.''’ The long(>r the war Avith Ihigland con- 
tinued, the more these conseiineuecs were felt ; so that 
before the chxse of the fourteenth century, a few of the 

i\s to miiko tht'in in nmny almost. uiiassailaMOj soc CJcil 

^ul. it. pp. 10(1, 4«*7, !M'^, !)10, \ol. iii. I> 1 >. -00, ISo( 

^(‘ll; vt'i. i, pp. 17"), 177; Sinrhars \t\\. iii. 

]). lOO, v(»]. \ii. ]\ riltt, v«<l. xi. pp. 10:?, '2\'2y •l(-7, 40!^, vol. xii. ]»]). .08, 

\ol. \iii. p. .-,0", \ol. XV. p. 1''7, v<»l. xvi. p. o.*)!, \()1. xviii. p. .‘)70, \ol. xix. 
p. -171, \<4. XX. pp. ."iO, lil:?; pp. J.Sl}, ;?'.)7 ; anti sttiim 

jiooil ifiiiarks ill lUsitffrj of j). ;“>(». Noillior Kiijrlund, 

imr lOam-v, nor Italy, nor 8paiii, alfordcd sncli immense natural advantages 
to ihvir :iriht«)cracy. 

.>■» “ jjy retiring to liis own castle, a miitinons baron could defy the 
pow( r of his sovereign, it being almost impracticable to lead an army 
tbrongh a bwivn country, to places of diniciilt access to a single man.” 
ilifitor/f of Srof^fiitf/^ book i. p. in ! toi ter t Ann's H’or/'.s*, edit, London, 18I5I. 
Kotwitbhtanding the immense iiiat<*rials which liave been brought to light 
since the time of liobertson, his UiAtort/ of Hioilnnd is still valuable; be- 
cause he j)osseased a grasp of mind wliich enabled liim to embrace general 
views, that e.scape ordinary coinpiler.s, liowever industrious they may be. 

“The patrimony of the Crown had been seriously dilapidated during 
the period of confusion which succeeded the battle of Durham.’* Tytlcrs 
JIUtonf of SrMlantly vol. ii. p. 80. 

*2 “ During the long captivity of David,” the nobles had been completely 
insubordinate, and “affected the style and title of princes.** Ttjtler's Ilis~ 
to rtf of Scoilff ml, vol. ii. p. Ho, )See also, on the state of the barons uuder 
David IL, iSkene^s Jlitjhlandtrs, vol. ii. pp. 6d-07. 
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loading Scotch families had raised themselves to such 
preeminence, that it was evident, either that a deadly 
struggle must ensue between them and the crown, or 
else that the executive government would have to abdi- 
cate its most essential functions, and leave the country a 
prey to these headstrong and ferocious chiefs.'*^ 

At this crisis, the natural allies of the throne woidd 
have boon the citizens and free burgesses, who in most 
European countries were the eager and resolute oppo- 
nents of the nobles, ivhosc licentious habits interfered not 
only with their trade and manufactures, but also with 
their personal liberty. Hero again, however, tlic long 
war with England was favourable to the aristocracy of 
Scotland. For, as the invaders ravaged the southern 
parts of Scotland, which wore also the only tolerably fer- 
tile parts, it Avas impossible that towns should flourish in 
the places which nature had appointed for them. There 
being no large cities, there Avas no asjdum for the citizens, 
and there could be no municipal spirit. There being no 
municipal spirit, the crown Avas deprived of that great 
rcsoAirce, Avliich enabled the English kings to curtail the 
poAver of the nobles, and to punish a lawlessness Avhich 
long impeded the progress of society. 

During the middle ages, the Scotch toAvns were so 
utterly insignificant, that but feAV notices ha\'e been pre- 
served of them ; contemporary Avritci's concentrating their 
attention upon the pi’oceedings of the nobles and clergy. 
Ilespecting the people, Avho found shelter in such miser- 
able cities as then existed, our best accounts arc v'cry 
imperfect; it is, hoAVcver, certain that, during the long 
English Avars, the inhabitants usually fled at the'approach 
of the invaders, and the Avretched hovels in AA'hich they 
lived Avere burned to the ground.®^ lienee the popula- 

• 

111 1209, superior baron was in every respect a kinej in miniature.” 
Ti/tJer's Ili.'ifojy of AScotland, vol. ii. p. loO. In 1377, “ tlie power of the 
baroiis hud been decidedly increasing since the days of Robert the First.” 
p. 332. And, by 1398, it had risen still higlier. p. 302. 

On tins burning of Scotch towns, which appears to have been the in- 
* variable practice of our humane forefathoi-s, see Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. ii. 
pp. 092, 593 1 Kennedy's AnmU of Aberdeen, vol. i. pp. 18, 27, 375, vol. ii. 
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tion aoqiiirod a fluctuating and vagabond character, which 
pr(‘veuled tlio formation of settled habits of industry, and 
thus tot)k away one reason which men have for congi-o- 
gating together. Tliis apidied more especially to the 
southern Lowlands; for the north, there w('ro other evils 
equally tlin*atoning. 'I’he ferocious Highlanders, Avho 
li-V('d entirely by pluncha-. Mere constantly at bami ; and 
to them Avere not unlietpiently added the freeboot('rs*of 
the ‘Western Isles, Any thing Avhioh bon^ ('ven tlu' 
semblaiiee of AVealth, Avas an iiTe.sistible exeit(>m(Uit to 
their cupidity. They euuld not knoAV that a man had 
property, without longing to steal it ; and, lu'xt to steal- 
ing, their greatest ]>teasur(> was to dc'sti'oy."''^ Abenhaui 
and Inveriu'-s Avere ]>aitieularly exposed to tln-ir as- 
saults; and twice during the tiftemdl. century, lTiV''rn(>ss 
Avas tf'tally consumed by tire, lu'sidiis haA'ing to ]»av at 
other times a hea\ v ransom, to save itself from a sindlar 
lati'.'^“ 

p. JA/WvV // />'//•// oi nr ^ pp. Tm, AJ; : Slnrhnr\'< Sruff<tm/y 

v<>l V p. Vtil. .X. ji. vol. xi\. p. H>1 ; liulpoth liortlrr /Itstort/y 
\ i7, 2-2\, 

A curioij'j tlt‘S(M’iptiun uf them is pveii in :i Scoteli siatiittj, of tin' yonr 
“Tii*'v li.iwe thruclu* thtiir harhanis inlmmunitit; maid and 

priu’*ci»t lie luakis tlie suidis hielaiidi.s and lies tjlk are m;ii.‘'t coiriodiotis in 
thaine selwcs aWueill he the ferteillitie of tlie j^iound as he rielie li'^eheiiijLiis 
altogidder vnproffitahill haitlio to thaiiie selllis and to all vthnris his liieiies 
lie.L^s witiiin this Hhilm*'; Thay nathair iiitertenin^ onie einill or luniest 
soeietie tmian;fis thame selflis neytlier /.iladmittit vtlieris his liieiiesse ]ie;'e8 
to Irallietiiie wit'oin thair huundis vithe saiflie of tliair lines ami jrudes ; fnr 
reim id tiuhairof and that the saidis inhabit ant is of the saidis hilandeis and 
lies may tlie better he reduced to ane j'o^ilie, luniest, and einill maner of 
living, it is .>ialnte and ordatdt,” A"c. AcU of the. I'iirliinueatti of ^Sciditnuff 
vol. iv. p. lo'', edit, folio, IMfi. 

The.se little ])eculiavities of the Highlanders remained in full force until 
about the nflUdle <jf the eighteenth century, as will appear in the course of 
this history. Ihit, without anticipating what will he narrated in a subse- 
quent chapter, I will merely refer the rejuler to two interesting yias.sages in 
Peimtiut^A Scnthiml^ vol. i. p. lo4, and in Ihrotts Scotland, vol, i. pp. 21H, 

; both of which illustrate the state of tilings a little before 1745. 

^ Invei nes.s w:ft burned in 1429. (h'f'tforf a HUtoi'y of the WeHern 
lands, p. 30; and again in 1455, HarJmnau s Rerum Scoticarnm. Ilistorla, 
lib. xi. p. 322. “The greatest part’* of it was also burned in 1411. See 
Anderson on the Hifjhlamls, Kdinb. 1^27, p. ^2. 

Aberdeen, being richer, was more tempting, but was likewise more .able 
to defend itself. Still, its burgh records supply curious evidence of the con- 
stant fear in which the citizens lived, and of the precautions which they 
took to ward off the attacks, sometimes of the English, and sometimes of 
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Such insecurity®^ both on the north and on the south, 
made peaceful industry impossible in any part of Scot- 
land. No where could a town be built, without being in 
danger of immediate destruction. The consecpxence was, 
that, during many centuries, there were ho manufactures ; 
there was hardly any trade ; and nearly all business was 
conducted by barter.®® Some of the commonest arts were 
unknoAvn. The Scotch Avere unable to make cA^en the 
arms Avith Aidiich they fought. This, among such a tv’ar- 
like people, Avould liavc been a very profitable labour; 
but they were so ignorant of it, that, early in the fifteenth 
century, most of tlio armour Avhich they wore Avas nianu- 

the clans, f^ce the Comiril Register o/* ^4 (published by the SpaldinsF 
Club, A^icnleon, 1844-184H, 4lo), vol. i. pp. 8, V.), GO, 8:J, 107, ^19, 232, 
2G8, vol. ii. p. 82. The last entry, which is dated July 31, 1593, inentions 
^‘tho disorclourit and lawles helaiidmcn hi Birss, Gleutanner, and their 
about, uocht oulie in the oninerciful iiiurthering of men and bairnis, bot in 
the niaisterfull and violent robbing and .spiilzeing of all the bestiall, guidis, 
and geir of a gryt puirt of the iiihabitantis of tlicas lioundis, rasing of gryt 
hairschip furth of the sainen, being committit to ewousaiid nar this burgh, 
witliin XX inylis theirunto, deuysit and ordanit for preservatioiin of this 
burgh and iiihaliitaiitis theirof, fra the tyrannous invasion of the saidis hie- 
land inoji, (juha has na respect to God nor man ; that the haill inliabitautis 
of this burgh, fensiliall persoiies als weill oiifrie as frie, salbe in reddiness 
wcill armit for the clofeiice of this burgh, thair awin lyvis, giidis, and geir, 
and resisting and rejiressing of the said belaud men as occasioun salbe 
ottered, at all tyines and liouris as thay salbe requirt and chargit.” 

Even in UJG’H we find complaints that Highlanders had forcibly carried 
off women from Aberdeen or from its neighbourhood. Records o f the HijHod 
of Aherdeen, 290. Other evidence of their attacks in the sixteenth and 
fioventeenth centuries, may be seen in Ketuied/sAnntdso/Atferdte}}, vol. i. 
p. 133; Spiddin(/'s Ilistorp of the Tronlles, vol. i. pp. 25, 217; Extracts 
from the Rresbigitrif Book of Str at hhojie^ pp. G2, 73. 

Even Perth ceased to be the capital of Scotland, because “ its vicinity 
to the Higlilauds” made it dangerous for tlie sovereign to reside there. 
l^awson's Book of Perth, p. xxxi. •• • 

On the prevalence of barter, and lack of specie, in Scotland, see the 
fipaldimj Clnh Miscelhmg, vol. iv. pp. Ivii.-lx., Abeideeii, 1^49, 4to. In 
1492, the treasury of Aberdeen was obliged to borrow Al, IGj^. Sci)ts. Kea- 
ixedy's Annals of Aberdeen^ vol. i, p. Gl. Compare Bimiair'r Statistical 
Account of Scotland^ vol. x. p. 542 Fynes Moryson, who was in Scotland 
late in the sixteenth century, says, “ the gentlemen reckon tlieir revenues 
not by rents of money, but by chaiildrons of victuals.” J/oryson's Ri/iet^ari/y 
part iii. p. 155, London, folio, 1G17 ; a mre and extremely curious book, 
which ought to be reprinted. A hundred years after JMorysou wrote, it 
was observed that, in England, the rents are paid in money ; in Scotland, 
they are, generally speaking, paid in kind, or victual, as they call it.’’ De 
Foe's History of the p. 130. 

VOL. 11. N 
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factured abroad, as also wcro thoir spoars, and even their 
bows and arrows ; and the heads of these weapons were 
entirely imported from Flanders,*® Indeed, the Flemish 
artizans supplied the Scotch with ordinary farming im- 
plements, such as cart-Avhcels and Avhcel-baiTOWs, which, 
about the year 14Tu, usi'd to be regularly ship]ied from 
the Low Countries.^® As to the arts which indicate a 
certain degree of refinement, they were then, and long 
afterwards, quite out of the question.** Until the scvon- 
teenlh century, no glass Avas manufactured in Scotland,*® 
neither Avas any soap made there'.** Even the higher 
class of citizens Avould hav(' deemed Avindows absurd in 
their AA’retchod abodes ‘ ** and as they Avere alike filthy 


111 the reij^u A>f James I. (1 Ifi-M 4.‘h»), “ it appears that arui nir, nay 
spears, ami bows and amovs, were chk-lly inniurted.” . . . “ In particular, 
th<‘ lieadf' of arrow's and <»f spt'urs seem to liave i>cou entirely imported irom 
Flanders.” P iiikr'rtoii'ii I/isfxr'f of vol. i. p. ^Ve learn from 

Il>mer s that, in lIHbS, two Scotchmon having occasion U) fight a 
duel, got their armour from London. Jlacjf/icruo/t's AtifUtls of Cvnimerct', 
Vol. i. p. o7o. 

From the llih.J ut Volicijy supposed to have been written in 

the reign of Edward IV., we learn that the Scotish imports from Fhmders 
wi‘re mercerv, but more liuberdasbery, cart-wheels, and wbcel-barrc'ws.” 
Ptixl't'i'toiCn UUln'tf of Scothindy vol. i. i). 40H, 111 Murvt'fs HUtorij of him- 

frnilini*y p. (Jl, we are told that, in the fifteemth century, “ Even in the 
best parts of .'Scotland, the inhabitants could not manufacture tlio most 
necessary articles. Flanders was the great mart in those times, and from 
Bruges ciiiefiy, the Scots imported even liorse-shoes, harness, saddles, 
bridles, cai t-wlieels, and wheel-barrows, besides all their mercery and ha- 
berdashery.” 

Aberdeen was, for a long period, one of the most wealthy, and, in 
some re.-'j^ect.s, the most advanced, of all tlie Scotch citie.s. But it appears, 
from tlie council -registers of Aberdeen, that, “ in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, there was not a nieclianic in tlie town capable to execute 
the ordinary j repairs of a clock.’’ Kenned AnntfU of AherdeeUy vol. i. 
p. Of). Oil the Scotch clocks in the middle of the sixteenth century, com- 
pare Mr. Morley's interesting Life of Cardan^ Loudon, 18o4, vol. ii. p. 128, 
Cardan was in Scotland in 1552. 

About 1GU4, Sir George Hay ‘‘ set up at the village of Wemyss, in 
Fife, a small glass-work, being the first know'u to have existed amongst 
us.” Clonnhern A n'tndsi^ vol. i. p- 500. See also p. 42«. 

« “ Before this time, soap was imported into Scotland from foreign 
countries, chiefly from Flanders.” Jbid.^ vol. i. p. 507, under the year 
1019, where meutioii is made of the manufactory set up at Leith. ‘‘The 
sopc wgrkes of Leith” are noticed in 1060, in Balfour's AnnaleSy vol. iv. 
p. 68. 

** Ray, who visited Scotland in 1661, says, In the best Scottish houses, 
even the king’s palaces, the windows are not glazed throughout, but the 
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in their persons as in their houses, .,the demand for soap 
was too sTEmll to induce any one to attempt Ite manufac- 
ture.^® "StESr branches of industry wore equally back- 
ward. In 1620, the art of tanning leather was for the 
first time introduced into Scotland and it is stated, on 
apparently good authority, that no paper was made there 
until about the middle of the eighteenth century 

In the midst of such genertil stagnation, the most 
flourishing towns were, as may be easily supposed. Very 
thinly peopled. Indeed, men had so little to do, that if 
they had collected in large numbers, they must have 
starved. Glasgow is one of the oldest cities in Scotland, 

upper part only ; the lower have two wooden shuts or folds to open at plea- 
sure and admit the fresh air.” . . . . “ The ordinary country-houses are 
pitiful cots, built of stone, and covered with turves, having in them but 
one room, many of them no chimneys, the windows very small holes and 
not glazed.” liay'n TtiiumrieHy p, 153, edited by Dr. Lankester, London, 
About 1752, the glass window was beginning to make its appear- 
ance in the small farm-houses.” Brotm^s History of Glasgow y vol. ii. p. 265, 
Edinburgh, 1797. 

In 1650, it was stated of the Scotch, that ‘*many of their women arc 
so sluttish, that they do not wash their linen above once a month, nor their 
hands and faces above once a year.” Whitelock's Memorials^ p. 468, Lon- 
don, 1732, folio. Six or seven years after this, a traveller in Scotland says, 
‘‘ the linen they supplied us with, were it not to boast of, was little or 
nothing different from those female complexions that never washed their 
faces to retain their Christendom.” Franck's Northern Memoirs, edit. Edin- 
btirgh, 1821, p. 91. A celebrated Scotchman notices, in 169 the un- 
cleanly habits of his countrymen, but gives a comical reason for them ; 
since, according to him, they were in a great measure caused by the posi- 
tion of the capital. “ As the happy situation of London has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the glory and riches of England, so the bad situation of 
Edinburgh has been one great occasion of the poverty and uucleanliness in 
which the greater part of the people of Scotland live.” Second Discourse on 
the A ffairs of Scotland, in Fletcher of Saltoun's Political If p. 1 19, Glas- 
gow, 1749. Another Scotchman, among his reminiscences of the early part 
of the eighteenth century, says, that “ table and body liuc»{werL‘] seldom 
shifted.” Memoires hy Sir Archibald Grant of Monymusk, in Spalding Club 
M'lsceUany, vol. ii. p. *100, Aberdeen, 1842, 4to. Finally, we have positive 
proof that in some p^rts of Scotland, even at .the end of the eighteenth- 
century, the people used, instead of soap, a substitute too disgusting to 
mention. See the account communicated by the Rev. William Leslie to 
Sir John Sinclair, in Sinclair's Statistical Account of ScoUami, vol. ix. p. 177, 
Edinburgh, 1793. 

Cluimbers' Annals, vol. i. p. 512. 

A paper-mill was established near Edinburgh in 1675 ; but there 
is reason to conclude this paper-mill was not continued, and that paper- 
making was not successfully introduced into Scotland till the middle of the 
succeeding century.” Chambers' Annals, vol. ii. p. 399. I have met with 
80 many proofs of the great accuracy of this valuable work, that I should 
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and is said to havG^l>ecu founded about the sixth cen- 
tury At all events, in tlu; tw(']fth century, it was, 
according to the measure of that ago, a rich and ])rc)sp(‘r- 
ous place, enjoying tlie privilege of holding botli a mar- 
ket and a fair.^“ It had also a uuinieipal organization, 
and was govenu'd by its own pro\’osts and baillies.” 
Yet, even this famous town had no kind (if trade ladbre 
the tiftoi-ntli century, when the inhabitants bi-gaii to c,ni(! 
salmon, and export it.'*’' That was the only bj-nnek of 
industry witli which tllasgow w:is aecpiainlt'd. AV'e need 
uot, tJien'foiv, be surprisiul at hearing, tliat so late as the. 
middle of the liftcenth century, tin' entin' j)0[)ulaliou did 
not ('xetH'd fifteen huudrc'tl persons, whose wc'alth con- 
sisted of some small eatth', and a few acres of ill-culti- 
vated land.'’- 

he Itnith t'» any stnienn'iii inudo hy Mr. ( 'hanihiM-s:, whoii, in 

tiiis ease, 1 have tiiily my iiifiuory tn tni.sl tt». ]>iii 1 think that 1 
socji c-vi<lenoo j>ajH*r ^ucoes^^^lly maiiufartMual in Scoilaml late in 

tlio sewiitemth cetitury, ih<.nixh 1 caimui loeall the j»ax'a<4e.s. lluwever. 
Arunr, in his of KtUhh>trtih^ p. edit, Uo, says, ’* Alumt fort\ 

years a,L^‘, ]iriiitinii or A\ritini; pa])er hej^aii to he maiiufactnrod in Seothnul. 
iJet’oie that, j'lij^crs were inijiorted fn»m Holland, or hrouiflit from Mm;- 
hiiid.'* As Arijot’s work wtis printt‘d in lliis eoiiieides with Mr. (’himi- 

l.eix fetatemont, 1 may add, that, at the end of the eiuhteentli eenlm \, 
litert' ueie “ two ]«jiper iuills near Pertli.” cm y (/trutnin Acv>/A/wr/, 

vol. i. p. 117, IVrih, 17ul); ami that, in I7dl and 17011, tlio two tiist pajier 
mlils Were erected north of the Fortli. Arwutit dj 

Vol. ix. p. TilKi, Vol. xvi. ]>, !117iJ, i'ompare LtUio's LtUem J ruin 
Srnthrnif in 17I>L', p. rJO. 

'■ ‘‘ This eity was founded altout tlie sixth rentnry.” Hiatfuy 

of edit. p. 12n. Compare ihnhohifs Ili.'ffny of (Jbisyun'^ 

p. -2, <iia?<row', 

*■’ In 117:^, a market was granted to (llasgow ; and in 1 IIU), a fair. See 
the charters in tlie Aiipendix to (jihou'-^ lli.'stury of (/htsyutv, i>p. 30 l>, 
Glasgow, 1777- 

“ JlyTlIe sale of land made by Ibd>ert de Mytliynghy to ^Tr. Reginald 
d^ Irewyne, a.i>, liJC'S, it is evident that the t<jwii W'as then governed hv 
provosts, aldermen, or wardens, and hailiies, who seem to have been inde- 
pendent of the bishop, and were possessed of a coinhioii seal, distinct from 
the one made use of by the bishop and diajiter.” (JiUoiCs JliUorj/ of (Hos- 
p. 72. 

51 << \ ]Vf|., William Elphinston is made mention of as tlio first ]m)inob'r 
of trade in Glasgow, so early as the year 1420 ; the trade wdiich he jiro- 
inoted was, in all probability, the curing and o.xporting of salmon.” <///>- 
son's History of (Jlasifow, p. 2013. 8ee also J /‘ History of (Jlas(fov\ 
p. 0:5. 

Gibson (History of Glasgow, p. 74), with every desire to take a sanguine 
view of the early state of his own city, says, that, in 1450, the iuhabilunts 
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Otlicr cities, though bearing a celebrated name, were 
equally backward at a still more recent period. Dun- 
fermline is associated with many historic reminiscences ; 
it Avas a favourite residence of Scotch kings, and many 
Scotch parliaments have been held there."® Such events 
arc supposed to confer distinction ; but the illusion van- 
ishes, Avhen wo inquire more minutely into the condition 
of the jdaec ivliere they happened. In spite of the pomp 
of princes and legislators, Dunfermline, which at the* end 
of the fourteenth century was still a poor village, com- 
posed of wooden huts,®* had, by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, advanced so slowly that its whole 
population, including that of its wretched suburbs, did 
not exceed one thousand persons."® For a Scotch town, 
that was a considerable number. About the same time, 
Greenock, wo are assured, was a village consisting of a 
single row of cottages, tenanted by poor fishermen.®® 
Kilmarnock, which is noiv a^reat emporium of industry 
and of wealth, contained, in IGOS, between five and six 
hundred iuhabitauts.®^ And, to come down still lower, 

might perhaps amount to fifteen hundred and that their wealth con- 
sisted in a few ))urrow-rouds very ill- cultivated, and in some small cattle, 
wliich fed on tlieir commons.” 

Dunfermline continued to he a favourite royal residence as long as 
the Scottish dynasty existed. Charles I. was born here ; as also his sister 
Eliziibeth, afterwards Queen of llohcrnia, from whom her present Majesty 
is descended ; and Charles 11, paid a visit to this ancient seat of royalty in 
Kiol). The Scottish parliament was often held in it.” Oeo- 

cfraphiral Dictionary, London, vol. i. p. 7:23. Compare Mercer^ s His- 

tory of DiinfermVim, 1828, pp. 50, 58, and Chalmers* History of Dunferm- 
line, 1814, p. 204. 

In 1385, it was “ only a sorry wooden village, belonging to the mon- 
astery.” Mercer* s History of Dunfermline, p. 62. 

“ Sec '‘Ms. Annals,” in Chalmers' History of Dunfermline, p. 327. In 
1024, we learn from Balfour's Anmiles, edit. 1825, vol. ii. p. 99, that "the 
quholl bodey of the towne, wich did consist of 120 tenements, and 287 
families, was brunt and consumed.” 

" Greenock, which is now one of the largest shipping towns in Scot- 
land, was, in the end of the sixteenth century, a moan fishing village, con- 
sisting of a single row of thatched cottages, which was inhabited by poor 
fishermen.” Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. iii. p. 800, 4to, 1824. 

III May 1008, Kilmarnock was burnt; and "the event is chiefly 
worthy of notice as marking the smallness of Kilmarnock in those days, 
when, as yet, there was no such thing as manufacturing industry in the 
country. A hundred and twenty families speaks to a popuiatiou of between 
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even Paisley itself, i|^ tlic year 1700, possessed a popula- 
tion which, according to the highest estimate, did not 
amount to three thousand.®** 

Aberdeen, the metropolis of the north, was looked up 
to as one of the most influential of the Scotcli towns, and 
was not a little envied during the Middle Ages, for its 
power and impoi'tanoe. These, hoivever, like all other 
words, are relative, and mean different things at different 
periods. Certainly, we shall not be much struck by the 
magnitude of that eit}', when we h'ani, from calculations 
made from its tables of mortality, that, so late as 1572, it 
eonkl only boast of about two thousand nine hundred 
inhabitants.®'-* Such a fact will dispel many a dream re- 
specting the old Sootch towns, partifidarly if we call to 
mind, that it ixders to a date, Avhen the anarchy of the 
Sliddlo Ag('s was passing away, and Aberdeen had for 
some time lu'cn improving. That city — if so miserable 
a collection of persons deserves to be termed a city — was, 
novcrthcloss, one of the most densely peopled places in 
Scotland. From the thirteenth century to the close of 
the sixteenth, no where else were so many Scotchmen 
assembled together, except in Perth, Fdinburgh, and 
possibly in Saint Andrews.®** Hespccting Saint An- 
drews, I have been unable to meet with any precise in- 


five and six hundred.’’ Chambers' AnmrU^ Edinl)iirg}i, 185S, vol. ii. p. 320. 
In 10r>8, their liousos arc; described by an eye-witness as “little better than 
hut.**.” Fro uric For them. Memoirs.^ reprinted Edinburjrh, 1S21, p. lOl, 

‘Mietwixt two and three thousand souls.” JJenhohu'a llistonj of 
OhiafjfAV, p. .042, edit. Glasgow', 1804. 

In 1.072, the’ registers of Aberdeen show tliat seventy-two deatlis 
occurred in the year. An annual mortality of 1 in 40 w'ould be a very 
favoura))le e^stiinate ; indeed, rather too favourable, considering the habits 
(»f the people at tliat time. However, supposing it to be 1 in 40, the popu- 
lation would be 2880 ; and if, as I make no doubt, the mortality was more 
than 1 in 40, the population must of course have been less. Kennedy, in 
his valuable, but very uncritical, work, conjectures that one liftictli part 
of the inhabitants had died annually;” though it is certain that there was 
no town in Europe any thing like so healtliy us that. On this hypothesis, 
which is contradicted by every sort of statistical evidence that has come 
dow'ii to us, the number would be 72 x 50 =* 3600. See Kenrvedfs AiinaU of 
Aberdeen^ vol. i. p. 103, London, 18J8, 4to. 

“St. Andrews, Perth, and Aberdeen, appear to have been the three 
most populous cities before the Reformation.” Lawson's lljman Catholic 
Church in ^kotlandj 1836, p. 26. The same assertion is made in Lyon's 
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formation but of Perth and Edkiburgh, some parti- 
culars are preserved. Perth waar long the capital of 
Scotland, and afCer losing that preeminence, it was stiU 
reputed to be the second city in the kingdom.®^ Its wealth 
was supposed to be astonishing ; and every good Scotch- 
man was proud of it, as one of the chief ornaments of his 
country.®® But, according to an estimate recently made 
by a considerable authority in these matters, its entire 
population, in the year 1585, was under nine thousand.®* 
This will surprise many readers ; though, considering 
the state of society at that time, the real wonder is, not 
that there were so few, but that there were so many. 
For, Edinburgh itself, notwithstanding the ofl&cials and 
numerous hangers-on, which the presence of a court 
always brings, did not contain, late in the fourteenth 
century, more than sixteen thousand persons.®® Of their 

llistonj of St* Andrews^ 1843, vol. i, p. 2. But neither of these writers ap- 
pear to have made many researches on the subject, or else they would not 
have supposed that Aberdeen was larger than Edinburgh. 

I have carefully read the two histories of St. Andrews, by Dr. Grier- 
son and by Mr. Lyon, but have found nothing in them of any value con- 
cerning the early history of that city. Mr. Lyon’s work, which is in two 
thick volumes, is unusually superficial, even for a local history ; and that is 
saying much. 

‘‘Of the thirteen parliaments held in the reign of King James I., 
eleven were lield at Perth, one at Stirling, and one at Edinburgh. The 
National Councils of the Scottish clergy were held there uniformly till 1459. 
Though losing its pre-eminence by the selection of Edinburgh as a capital, 
Perth has uniformly and constantly maintained the second place in the 
order of burghs, and its right to do so has been repeatedly and solemnly 
acknowledged.” Penny's Traditions of Perth^ Perth, 1836, p. 231. See also 
p. 305. It appears, however, from Froissart, that Edinburgh wad deemed 
the capital in the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

I find one instance of its being praised by a man who was not a 
Scotchman. Alexander Necham “takes notice of Perth in the following 
distich, quoted in Camden’s Britannia : 

‘ Transis ample Tai, per rura, per oppida, per Perth : 

Begnura sustentant illius urbis opes.’ 

Thus Englished in Bishop. Gibson’s Translation of Camden’s Book : 

‘ Great Tay, through Perth, through towns, through country flies : 

Perth the whole kingdom with her wealth supplies.’ ” 

Sinclair's Scotland^ vol. xviii. p. 511. 

1427 X 6=8562, the computed population in 1584 and 1585, exclusive 
of the extraordinary mortality caused by the plague. CJuvnhers' Animls of 
Scotland^ 1858, vol. i. p. 158. 

65 « The inhabitants of the capital, in the reign of Robert II., hardly 
exceeded sixteen thousand.” Pinkerton's llistory of Scotland^ vol. i. p. 152. 
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general condition, a^contemporary ohsorvor has lc*ft ns 
some account. IVoi^art, avIio visited S(H)lland, and ri'- 
cords Avhat lie saw, as well as what he lunird, gives a 
lamentable picture of the state of aifairs. ^J'lie houses in 
Edinburgh were mere huts, tlialclied with boughs ; and 
MTre so slightly put together, (hat wluai om^ of llieiii 
was destroyed, it only took three days to lu'build it. As 
to the peoph' who inhabited these wridched hovels, brois- 
sart, who was by no means givcai to c*xaggta-ation, as.siin'S 
iis, that the Frt'n(*)i, unless they liad siaai tlnan, could 
not liave believed that such di'stitution exisi(‘d, and (hat 
now, tor the lir.>{ tinu*, tlnw understood wiiat j)<iV('i*ty 
really w 

Afti'r ibis piaaod, tlu'n' was, no doubi, considca-able 
improvemeiil ; but it was very slow, and (waai lab' .n tln^ 
sixteenth century, skilled ial)oar was hardly known, and 

'*'■ Wht'H t}i<‘ Kronoli aiTi\v<l in IMinburich, tlio Scutch sni l, “‘(Jud 
h'fi ,‘1 ni:m<u'*s t Ne ^avuns-^^»n^ jt.is hicn lain* inttiv j^urnc sans otix 
aii\ Airjl 'b t nc tcrons jU huniic hcM»i 4 iu* tant I'uinnu* ib suiuiit avee 

nuU''. nil Icur (ii^e mu* sVn ruvuisent, ct (|iu* imus ^('innujs liun^ as-'cz 
cn K'Cus-'U ]*'<ur ji.inuuinicnir nuirc uucitc, cl urn* point nuu> nc vunluiis 
Iciir cuiupa^nic. Iis no nou^ cntcinlciil point, ni nous cux ; nous no Miv<»ns 
parlor cin-cinhlo ; ils aunint taniot ritlo cl inanirc tout cc «pii o^t cn co pa}s: 
iis nous for ' -111 plu.^ dc cunirairo'-, »lc depits, ct dc duimna^jfcs, ^i nous Ics 
lai-'-un" conicnir, quo Ics AiiLduisnc tendunt si ils sV*tui«aii cinhaitus entre 
nou> Siiii> ardoir. Kt si h*,., An^lui-, ardent nos iriaisons, fpic petit il clialoir ? 
Nuus los aun>iis (antut icfaitcs a l»on inarche, nous n's nn ttuns ati refaire 
quo Tiuis j.im*", iiiais quo imus a>uns quatre ou six cslaehc> cl dc la rainco 
pour lier par dossus.’ ’ 

Ain>i disuiciit le> Kscots on J'bco.-<sc a la venue dc.s sci.L;ui‘urs dc 
France.” .... “Ft qiiand Ics An;;loi.s y clicvauchcnt ou que ils y vuiit, 
aiiisi que ib y out etc plusicurs fois, il cenvient quo lours pourvcanccs, si 
iis veuleiit vivro, Jos Miivcnt toujours au Uos j car uii iic truuve ricn sur Ic 
pays: a .Lrraiid'p<-jMc y rcciicvre-l’on du for pour serrer les clievaux, ni dti 
CLiir pour fairc liariiois, scllcs ni liridcs. Los choscs loutoh faites lour vicii- 
iiC'iit par iiicr dc Fiandro, ct ipuind cola lour ddfaut, ils n’ont nullo chose. 
Quand ces barons ot cos cliovaliors do Franco i|ui avoiont appris cos boaii.x 
hotels a trouvor, cos sallos }»aroos, cos chastc-aux ot cos bons iiiuls lits p«>ur 
roposer, se viront ct trouvoront on cello iMivrcto, si cuimnonciiront ii riro ct 
a dire ; ‘ Ku quel pays nous a ci ainonos i’ainirai 'f Nous no s^Mimes oneques 
que CO fut do povretd ni do diirotc fors inuintonunt.’ ” Lf'^ ('IfroaiffUfiH (h 
Fi'uissort^ edit. Uuchoii, Paris, 183o, voi. ii. pp. ;314, Sid. “The hovels of 
the comnioii people were sliglit erections of turf, or twigs, which, as they 
were often laid waste by war, were built merely for temporary accommoda- 
tion. Their towns consisted chiefly of wooden cottages.’’ . . “ Even 

as late as IflOO, the houses of Edinburgh were chiefly built of wood.” 
Chalmers' Caledonia^ vol. i. p. b02. Another account, written in 1671), says, 
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honest industry was universally despised.®’^ It is not, 
therefore, surprising, that the citiiens, poor, miserable, 
and ignorant, should frecjuently purchase the protection 
of some powerful noble by yielding to him the little in- 
dependence that they might have retained.®® Tew of 
the Scotch towns ventured to elect their chief magistrate 
from among their own people ; but the usual course was, 
to choose a neighbouring peer as provost or baillie.®® 

“ The houses of the commonalty arc very mean, mud-wall and thatch, the 
host; but the poorer sort live in such miserable huts as never eye beheld.” 

. . . . “In some parts, where turf is plentiful, they build up little cabbins 
thereof, with arched roofs of turf, without a stick of timber in it ; when 
the house is dry enough to burn, it serves them for fuel, and they remove 
to another.” flarleiaii Miscellany^ vol. vi. p. 139, 4t(), 1810. 

“ Our manufactures were carried on by the meanest of the people, 
wlio had small stocks, and were of no reputation. These were, for the 
most part, workmen for liome'Consumpt, such as masons, house-carpenters, 
iirmourers, blacksmiths, taylors, shoemakers, and the like. Our weavers 
were few iu number, and in the greatest contempt, as their employments 
were more sedentary, and themselves reckoned less lit for war, iu which all 
were obliged to serve, when the exigencies of the country demanded their 
attendance.” The Jute rest of Scotland Considered, Edinbui’gb, 1733, p. 82. 
Piiikertoii (J/ieiory of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 392), referring to the Sloane ma- 
nuscripts, says, “ The author of an interesting memoir concerning the state 
of Scotland about l.*),9(), observes, that the liusbaiidineii were a kind of 
slaves, only holding their lands from year to year; that the nobility being 
too numerous for the extent of the country, there arose too great an iu- 
ctpiality of rank and revenue ; and there was no middle station between 
a proud landholder and those who, ha\ing no property to lose, were ready 
for any tumult. A rich ycoiuanry, numerous merchants and tradesmen of 
property, and all the denominations of tlie iiiitldle class, so im])ortaut in a 
flourishing society, were long to be coiilined to England.” Thirteen years 
later, wo arc told that the manufactures of Scotland “ were confined to a 
few of the coai\*,est nature, witliout which the poorest nations are unable to 
subsist.” Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 7, under the year UiU3. 

Thus, for instance, “the town of Dunbar natiinilly grew up under 
th^ shelter of the castle of the same name.” .... “Dunbar became the 
town, in domcsii, of the successive Earls of Dunbar and .March, partaking 
of their influences, whether unfoi-tuiiatc or happy.” CJnduivTs' CaUdonia, 
vol. ii. p. 416. “But when the regal goveruineut became at any time 
feeble, these towns, unequal to their own protection, placed themselves 
under the shelter of the most powerful lord iu their neighbourhood. Thus, 
the town of Elgyn found it necessary, at various periods between the years 
1389 and 1452, to accept of many charters of protection, and discharges of 
taxes, from the Earls of Moray, who held it in some species of vassalage.** 
Sinclair s Scotland, vol. v. p. 3. Compare I*inkertoids JlUtory of Scotland^ 
vol.ii. p. 396 ; and two letters, written in 1543 and 1544, by the magistrates 
of Abei-decn, to the Earl of lluntly, and printed in the Council lUgisLer of 
Aberdeen, vol. i. pp. 190, 201, Aberdeen, 1844, 4to. They say to him, “Ye 
haf our baud as protcctour to wss. ’* 

Tytler's history of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 225. See also p. 131 ; and 
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Indeed, it often happened that his office became heredi- 
tary, and was looked upon as the vested right of some 
aristocratic family.™ To the head of that family, every 
thing gave way. Ilis authority was so incontestable, 
that an injury done even to one of his retainers was re- 
sented, as if it had been done to himself.^* The burgesses 
who were sent to parliament, w^ere completely depeudeut 
on the noble who ruled the town. Down to quite modem 
times, there was in Scotland no real popular representa- 
tion. The so-called representatives were obliged to vote 
as they were ordered; they wore, in fact, delegattis of the 
aristocracy ; and iis they ])ossessed no chaml)er of their 
own, they sat and deliberated in the midst of their power- 
ful masters, by whom they w'oro openly intimidated,'^^ 

Pinkerton's History of Scoihind, vol. ii. p. 170. Sometimes the nobles did 
not leave to the citizens even the appearance of a free election, but fouglit 
it out among thcmselv(‘s. An instance of this ha]>pcnod at Perth, in 1544, 
“ where a claim for tlio office of provost was decided by arms, between Lord 
Ruthven on the one side, sujiported by a numerous train of his vassals, and 
Lord Oray, with Norman Lesley master of Rothes, and Cliarteris of Kin- 
fauns, on the other.’’ Tythr, vol. iv. p. 32JL 

For illustrations of this custom, I lollinshtaiVs Scottish Chronicle^ 
vol, ii, p, 230. Brown's History of dlusyov^ vol. ii. p. 154. Jkdholni's 
History of (ilnsf/ow, p. 240. J/ercePs History of Dunff'rrnlinry p. 83. 

“ Au injury inllicted on the ‘ man’ of a liobleman was resented as 
much as if he himself hud been the injured party,” Prtfacc to the Council 
liryister of At •enl sen ^ vol. i, p. xii. 

■- See, in Mocoahtfs History of HnyhnvlyWoX, i.p. 03, Jst edit., a spi- 
rited description of Scotland in 1030. “The parliament of the northern 
kingdom was a very different body from that winch boro tlie same name in 
England,” . . . . “ The three estates sat in one house. The commissioners 
of the burghs were considered mendy as retcuiners of the great nobles,” etc. 
To come down much later, Lord Cockburu gives a terrible account of tho 
state of tilings in Scotland in 1794, the year in which Jeffrey was callc^ to 
the bar. “There was then, in this country, no popular representation, no 
emancipatcd'burghs, no effective rival of the established cliui ch, no inde- 
pendent press, no free public meetings, and no better trial by jury, even in 
political cases (except high treason), tlian what was consistent with the 
circumstances, that the jurors were not sent into court under any impartial 
rule, and that, when in court, those who were to try the case were named 
by the presiding judge. The Scotch representatives were only forty-five, of 
whom thirty were elected for counties, and fifteen for towns. Both from its 
price and its nature (being enveloped in feudal and technical absurdities), 
the elective franchise in counties, where alone it existed, was far above the 
reach of the whole lower, and of a great majority of the middle, and of 
many even of the higher, ranks. There were probably not above 1500 or 
20(X) county electors in all Scotland ; a body not too large to be held, hope 
included, in government’s hand. The return, therefore, of a single oppo- 
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Under these circumstances, it "would have been idle 
for the crown to have expected aid from a body of men 
-who themselves had no influence, and whose scanty 
privileges existed only on suflrance. But there was 
another class,, which was extremely powerful, and to 
which the Scotch kings naturally turned. That class was 
the clergy ; and the interest which both parties had in 
weakening the nobles, caused a coalition between the 
church and the throne, against the aristocracy. Daring 
a long period, and indeed until the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, t)ie kings almost invariably favoured the 
clergy, and increased their privileges in every way they 
could. The Eeformation dissolved this alliance, and gave 
rise to new combinations, which I shall presently indicate. 
But "while the alliance lasted, it was of great use to the 
clergy, by imparting to their claims a legitimate sanc- 
tion, and making them appear the supporters of order 
and of regular government. The result, however, clearly 
proved that the nobles were more than equal to the con- 
federacy which opposed them. Indeed, looking at their 
enormous power, the only wonder is, that the clergy 
could have prolonged the contest as they did ; since they 
were not actually overthrown until the year 1560. That 
the struggle should have been so arduous, and should 
have extended over so considerable a period, is what, on 

eition member was never to be expected.” • ... “Of the fifteen town 
members, Edinburgh returned one. The other fourteen were produced by 
clusters of four or five unconnected burghs electing each one delegate, and 
these four or five delegates electing the representative. Whatever this sys- 
tem may have been originally, it had grown, in reference to the people, 
into as complete a mockery as if it had been invented for their 'degradation. 
The people had nothing to do with it. It was all managed by town-councils, 
of never more than thirty-three members ; and every town-council was self- 
elected, and consequently perpetuated its own interests. The election of 
either the town or the county member was a matter of such utter indiffer- 
ence to the people, that they often only knew of it by the ringing of a bell, or 
by seeing it mentioned next day in a newspaper ; for the farce was genei*ally 
performed in an apartment from which, if convenient, the public could be 
excluded, and never in the open air.” Cockhitni^s Life of Jeffrey ^ Edin- 
burgh, 1862, vol. i. pp. 74-76. On the state of Scotch representation be- 
tween this and the Keform Bill, compare Trviny^s History of DumhaHon^ 
shire^ 4to, 1860, pp. 275, 276, with Moore's MenioirSy edited by Lord John 
Bussell, vol. iv. p. 268, vol. vi. p. 163, London, 1853-4. 
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a superficial view, no one could have expected. The 
reason of this, 1 shall now .endeavour to explain ; and I 
shall, I trust, succeed in i)rovini^, that in Scotland there • 
was a lonj2: train of general causes, which securi'd to the 
spiritual classes immeiise intluence, and whieJi enahled 
them, not onl)^ to do battle with tlie most ]) 0 \ver(‘ul 
aristocracy in Europe, but to ris(' up, ai‘t(‘i* Avhal seenu'd 
tlieir tinal defc^at, fresh and vigorous as even*, and event- 
ually to exercise', as Protestant prea(*luTS, an antliority 
nowise inferior to that wliic-h they had wielded as Catho- 
lic priests. 

Of all Viutostant eonntries, S(*otland is cc'rlainly the 
one when* the course of affairs has fur Hit' longest jx'riod 
been most favourabh' to the int(‘r(‘sts of su])t'rstitioii. 
How those intt're^s were t'neonragi tl (Inriiig t lie seven- 
teenth ami eighteenth eenturios, 1 shall hert'afti'V rt'late. 
At pi-esent, I jiurpose to examine tht' causes of tlua'r 
early growth, and to show tht' way in whi(‘li tht'V Avero 
nt»t only (‘onnt'cdt'd with tht' lli'lormation, but gavt^ to 
that gi'i'at t'vent s(»nu' ]K‘euliaritit‘s which art' t'xtrt'mt'ly 
remarkablt', and art' diametrically op]>osed to Avhat hap- 
pened in England, 

If Hie ]<*a(U'r will bear in mind wliat 1 bavo (dse- 
Avliere statc'tl,'" lit' Avill rem('mb('r that tlit' two [irimapal 
sources of snpia^l itit)n are ignorance and dangtT; ignor- 
aiic(' kt'Cping mt'U unactpiainted Avith natural causes, 
and danger making them n'cur to siipt'anatural ones. Or, 
to exprt'ss the same proposition in other Avords, the feel- 
ing of veiK'ration, Avliit-h, under oiu'. of its asp(u*ts, takes 
the form of sujx'i’stition, is a product of Avoiuh'r and of 
fearp^ and it is obvious that Avonder is connected Avith 
ignorance, and that fear is connected with danger.'^ 
Hence it is, that Avhatovor in any country increases the 

History of CioiliMtion, vol. i. pp, 113-117, 342-347. 

'•» JUihy vol. i. p. cm. 

AVe must discnmiiiate between wonder and admiration. AVoiider is 
the product of ignorance ; adminition is tlie product of knowledge. Ignor- 
ance wonders at the supposed iiTegulurities of nature ; science admires its 
uniformities. The earlier writers rarely attended to this distinction, be- 
cause they were misled by the etymology of the word “admiration.*' The 
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tofal amount of amazement, or whatever in any country 
increases the total amount of peril, has a direct tendency 
to increase the total amount of superstition, and there- 
fore to strengthen the hands of the priesthood. 

]3y applying these principles to Scotland, we shall he 
able to explain several facts in the histoiy of that country. 
In the first place, the features of its scenery offer a marked 
contrast to those of England, and are much more likely, 
among an ignorant people, to suggest effective and per- 
manent suiierstitions. The storms and the mists, the 
darkened sky flashed by frequent lightning, the peals 
of thunder reverberating from mountain to mountain, 
and echoing on every side, the dangerous hurricanes, the 
gusts sweeping the innumerable lakes with which the 
couiitiy is studded, the rolling and impetuous torrent 
flooding the path of the traveller and stopping his pro- 
gress, are strangely different to those safer and milder 
plienomena, among which the English people have deve- 
loped their jirosperity, and built up their mighty eities. 
Even the belief in witchcraft, one of the blackest super- 
stitions which has over defaced the human mind, has 
been affected by these peculiaiities ; and it has been Avell 
observed, that while, according to the old English creed, 
the Avitch Avas a miserable and decrepit hag, the slaA'C 
rather than the mistress of the demons which haunted 
her, she, in Scotland, rose to the dignity of a potent sor- 
cerc'r, Avho mastered the evil spirit, and, forcing it to do 
her Avill, spread among the people a far deeper and more 
lasting terror.’’® • 


Romans were very superficial thinkers upon all matters except jnri'^prii- 
deiicc ; and their blundering use of “ adinirari” gave rise to the error, so 
coiniiion among our old writers, of “ I admire,” instead of “ I wonder.’’ 

■® “ Our {Scottish witch is a far more frightful being than her super- 
natural coadjutor on the south side of the Tweed. She sometimes seems 
to rise from the proper sphere of the witch, who is only the slave, into that 
of the sorcerer, who is master of the demon.” . . . . “ In a people, so far 
behind their neighbours in domestic organisation, poor and hardy, inhabit- 
ing a country of mountains, torrents, and rocks, where cultivation was 
scanty, accustomed to gloomy mists and wild storms, every impression must 
necessanly assume a corresponding character. Superstitions, like funguses 
and vermin, are existences peculiar to the spot where they appear, and are 
governed by its physical accidents.” . . . . “ And thus it is that the iudi- 
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Similar results were produced by the incessant and 
sanguinary wars to wliicb Scotland was exposed, and 
especially by the cruel ravages of the English in the four- 
teenth century. 'Whatever religion may bo in the asceur. 
dant, the influenco of its ministers is invariably strength- 
ened by a long and dangerous war, the uncertainties of 
which perplex the minds of men, and induce them, Avhoii 
natural resources are failing, to (‘all on the supernatural 
for help. On such occasions, the clei*gy rise in import- 
ance; the cliurches are more than usually tilled ; ami the 
priest, putting himself forward as tlie exponent of the 
wishes of (LmI, assumes the language of authority, and 
either comforts the people under their losses in a right- 
eous cause, or else explains to them that those losses are 
sent as a visitation tor their sins, and as a warning that 
they have not been sutUciently attentive to their reli- 
gious duties ; in other words, that they have neglected 


cation<? of witchcraft in Scotland arc as difTorent from those of the super- 
stition which ill England receives the same name, as the Clrampiaii Moun- 
tains from Sliitotcr’s Jlill or Keiiiiiiii^ton (’oniiuon.” J^nrOuiK Crimuoti 
Tritlfi in Scvtbnuf, vol. i, pp. 240- :24a. This is adminihly t‘xpressed, and 
exhausts tlic general view of the subject. The relation between the super- 
stition of the Scotch and the physical aspects of their country is also 
touelu d U[K)n, tliouj^h witli much inferior ability, in J>nnim'"s IfiMon/ of 
tht V(»l. i. p, loo, and in Sincfnir'i< \ol. iv. p. ofJO. 

Iluriie, in his ( \i mi, n 'Unrigs on the of Srotf an ft, vol. ii, p. 550, lias an 

interesting pas-aj^e on tlie high preteiisi<ins (»f Scotch witclicmft, which 
never degenerated, as in otlier countries, into a mere attem[>t at deception, 
hut always remained a sturdy and deep-ro<»ted belief. lie says, “ For, 
among the many trials for witchcraft which fill the record, I have not 
observed th.at there is oven one which proceeds ujinn the notion of a vain or 
cheating art, falsely used by an impostor to deceive the weak and credu- 
lous.*’ I’urther inforiiiation respecting Scotch witchcraft will be found in 
Mackenzie >> i'rirninal of kkothnul, Edinburgh, folio, pp. 42-5(i ; 

Corresjtoinlt^nce of Mrs. (Iraitl of Jjtnjfjan, London, 1844, vol. iii. pp. 18(i, 
187; Sovthef s Life of Bell, London, 1844, vol. i. p. ^02; Vernon Cor re- 
spoiulencfy edited by James, London, 1841, vol. ii. p. 301 ; Weld's History 
of the Royal Society, London, 1848, vol. i. p. 80; Ijetters from a Oentleman 
in the North of Scotland, edit. 1815, vol. i. pp. 220, 221 ; The SyoitUwoode 
MiscfVnnyy vol. ii. p. 41, Edinburgh, 1845 ; Lymi's History of St. Andrews, 
Edinburgh, 1843, vol. ii. pp. 50, 57. The worlc of James I., and that of Sir 
Walter Scott, need hardly be referred to, as they are well known to every 
one who is interested in the history of witchcraft ; but Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Trials^ though less read, are, in every respect, more valuable, on account 
of the materials they contain for a study of this department of Scotch 
superstition. 
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rites and ceremonies, in the performance of which the 
priest himself has a personal interest. 

No wonder, therefore, that in the fourteenth century, 
when the sufferings of Scotland were af Air height, the 
clergy flourished more than ever ; so that as the country 
became poorer, the spiritual classes became richer in pro- 
portion to the rest of the nation. Even in the fifteenth, 
and first half of the sixteenth, century, when industry 
began somewhat to advance, we arc assured that' not- 
withstanding the improvement in the position of laymen, 
the whole of their wealth put together, and including 
the possessions of all ranks, was barely equal to the 
wealth pf the Church.'^'^ If the hierarchy were so rapa- 
cious and so successful during a period of comparative 
secuiity, it would be difficult to overrate the enormous 
harvest they must have reaped in those earlier days, 
when danger being much more imminent, hardly any 
one died without leaving something to them ; all being 
anxious to testify their respect towards those who knew 
more than their follows, and whose prayers could either 
avert present evil, or secure future happiness.’^® 


” Pinkerton {Historf/ o f Scotland^ voL i.p. 414) says, that, in the reigns 
of James II. and James HI., “ the wealth of the Church was at least equi- 
valent to that of all the lay interest.” See also Life of Spottiswoodey p. liii. , 
in volume i. of \m^IHstory of the Church of iScodmid, “ The uumerou.s de- 
vices employed by ecclesiastics, both secular and regular, for enriching the 
several Foundations to which they wore attached, had transferred into 
their hands more than half of the territorial property of Scotland, or of its 
annual produce.” 

In regard to the first half of the sixteenth century, it is stated by a high 
authority, that, just before the Reformation, “ the full half of the wealth of 
the nation belonged to the clergy.” tie's Life of KmXy p. 10. And 
another writer says, If we take into account the annual valife of all these 
abbeys and monasteries, in conjunction with the bishoprics, it will appetir 
at once that the Scottish Catholic hierarchy was more munificently en- 
dowed, considering the extent and resources of the kingdom, tlian it was fa 
any other country in Europe.” Lawson's Roman Catholic Church in Scot- 
landy p. 22. See also, respecting the incomes of the Scotch bishops, which, 
considering the poverty of the country, were truly enormous, Lyon's History 
of St, Andrewsy Edinburgh, 1843, vol. i. pp. 97, 125. 

78 « They could employ all the motives of fear and of hope, of terror and 
of consolation, which operate most powerfully on the human mind. They 
haunted the weak ana the credulous ; they besieged the beds of the sick 
and of the dying ; they suffered few to go out of the world without leaving 
marks of their liberality to the Church, and taught them to compound with 
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Another consequence of those protracted Avars was, 
that a more than ordinary ])roportion of the ])opulati()U 
embracA'd the ecclesiastical profession, because in it ahmo 
there was soti||chance of safi'ty; and the monasteries in 
particular Avere crowded Avith persons Avho hop<‘d, lh()ut»h 
frequently in A^ain, to escape from the burnings and 
slaughterings to Avhich 8(*otland Avas ('X])Osed. Wlnm 
the country, in tlie tifteonth century, began to re(‘ov(T 
from* the elfects of tlu'se raA'ages, tlie ahscaicc' of maim- 
faeturi's and (d* coinnier(*e, made the (.’liurch tin* best 
avenue to Aveailli;''’ so that it Avas enterc'd by pc^acc'ful 
men lor tin* puip.rise of stn-urity, and by ambitious nnm 
as the surest means of achit'ving distinction. 

Thus it Avas, that the Avant of gr(‘at citic's, and of 
that form of iinlnstrv Avbi(*b belongs to them, n- ide tln^ 
spiritual (‘las^i's more numerous than tlu'V would other- 
Avist' liave b<*('U ; tnid Avhat is V('ry observabh^ is, that it 
not only increast'd tlu'ir ninnher, but also iiiert'asi'd tln^ 
di''po<itiou of the ]k‘o]) 1<‘ to olH*y tlnnn. Agriculturists 
an* naturally, and by the v( vy ein'umstaiices of their 
daily lite, mon* superstitious than mauufactur(‘rs, b(*causo 
the ('veuts Avilh Avliicli th(*y deal are more mysterious, 
that is to say, more ditlicult to gcauTalizo and predict. 
lIciU'C if is, that, as a body, the inhabitants of agricnl- 
tural districts j^ay greater resp(‘ct to thy teachings of 
their clergy than tlio inliahitants of manufaetniang dis- 
tricts. Idle growth of cities has, thc‘ret()rc, been a main 
cause of tin* dc'clino of occlcsiasti(jal poAAX'r; and the facit 
that, until the cightoonth cemtury, Scotland had nothing 
Avorthy of being called a city, is one of many circuin- 

the Almi^^hty for their sius, by bostowinir riches upon those who called 
themselves his servants.” History of Scotlowf, hook ii. p. SI), in Itohertsoifs 
Wor/cs^ London, Is.'U. It is intere.sting to observe the eagerness with which 
tlie clergy of one persuasion expf><e the artifices of those of another. 15y 
comparing their different statements, laymen gain an insight into the en- 
tire scheme. 

Pinkerton observes, under the year 1.014, that “ecclesiastical dig- 
nities presented almost the only path to opulence.” History of Scotia nd^ 
vol. ii. p. 123. 

»» liuckWs History of CivUimiion^ vol. i. pp. 344-348. 
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stances which explain the prevalence of Scotch supersti- 
tion^ and the inordinate influence of the Scotch clergy. 

To this, we must add another considejjation of great 
moment. j?artly from the structure of the^Rmtry, partly 
from the weakness of the crown, and partly from the 
necessity of being constantly in arms to repel foreign in- 
vaders, the predatory habits incidental to an early state 
of society were encouraged, and consequently the reign 
of ignorance was prolonged. Little was studied, and 
nothing was known. Until the fifteenth century, there 
was not even an university in Scotland, the first having 
been founded at St. Andrews in 1412.®^ The nobles, 
when they were not making war upon the enemy, occu- 
pied thcmsolves in cutting each other’s throats, and steal- 
ing each other’s cattle.®^ Such Avas their ignorance, that, 
even late in the fourteenth century, there is said to be 
no instance of a Scotch baron being able to sign his own 
name.®® And as nothing approaching to a middle class 

Ariiot {TlUtory of Edinhurcfhj p. 3S6) says, that the University of St. 
Andrews was founded in 1412 ; and the same thing is stated in 
Aiuuds of Aberdeen, ii. p. 83. Grierson, in his ilUtory of Si, Andrews, 
'Cupar, 1838, p. 14, says, “ In 1410, the city of St. Andrews first saw the 
establishment of its famous university, the most ancient institution of the 
kind that exists in Scotland but, at p. 144 of the same work, we are told, 
that the charter, “ constituting and declaring it to be a university,” is 
dated at St. Andrews, the 27tli of February 1411,” See also Lt/on^s 
Ifistoiy of St, Andrews, vol. i. pp. 203-20G, vol. ii. p. 223. At all events, 
“ at the commencement of the fifteenth century, no university existed in 
Scotland ; and the youth who were desirous of a liberal education were 
under the necessity of seeking it abroad.” M^Crie's Life of Melville, vol. i. 
p. 211. The charter granted by the Pope, confirming the university, reached 
Scotland in 1413. Lawsoids liouian Catholic Church in Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, 1836, p. 12. 

Tliose were times, when, as a Scotch lawyer delicately expresses him- 
self, “ thieving was not the peculiar habit of tlic low and indigent, but often 
common to them witli persons of rank and landed estate.” Hume's Commen- 
taries on the Law of Scotland, 4to, 1797, vol. i. p. 126. The usual form of 
robbery being cattle-stealing, a particular name was invented for it ; sec 
p. 148, where we learn that it ** was distinguished by the name of Ilership 
or llerdship, being the driving away of numbers of cattle, or other bestial, 
by the masterful force of armed people.” 

Tytler, who was a great patriot, and disposed to exaggerate the merit 
of every thing which was Scotch, does nevertheless allow that, “ from the 
accession of Alexander III. to the death of David II. {i.e, in 1370), it would 
be impossible, I believe, to produce a single instance of a Scottish baron who 
could sign his own name.” Tytler' s History of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 239, 240. 

YOL. II. ’ 0 
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had been yet formed, wo may from this gain some idea 
of the amount of knowledge possessed by the poo|ile at 
large.** ‘ Tlim* minds must have Ihhmi immc'rsed in a 
darkness AV'bljp wo ean now barely ('onecuve. No trades, 
or arts, being practised whieli rcupiired skill, or dexterity, 
there was nothing to exercise their intellects. They con- 
sequently remained so stupid and brutal, that an intel- 
ligent (d)server, wlio visited Scotland in the ye'ar Idl'd), 
likens them to savages, so much was he struck hy their 
barbarism and tlieir unsocial manners.*^’* Another Avi’itt'r, 
early in the tifteenth century, uses the same expression ; 
ami, classing ihcm Avith the animals AV'hich they bmded, 
ho d('clares that Scotland is fnllcr of saA*agcs than of 
cattle.''* 

l>y this combination of cA'cnis, and by thi-' union of 
ignorance Avith dangei’, the r-lergy had, in tlu! fifle('nlh 
cenlury, obtaini'd more intlucnce in Scotland than in any 
other European country, Spain alone' oxcejded. And as 
tlie poAver of the nobles bad incroasi'd ({uito as rapidly, 
it AA’as mitural that the crown, conqdi'tely overshailoAved 
by ih(' great barons, should turn for aid to tln^ Cbnrch. 
During the fifteenth century, and part of the sixtc'entli,- 
this alliance avus strictly preserved;'" and the ])olitical 

Karly in tlio -ivi ' mmuIi cfiitnry, ] find it casimlly incntioneil, tliat ‘^]>:ivid 
Stniitoii, a of tho iiouso of liauroston,” .... “ctmld not road.” 

^ vol. i. p{). .’i, <J. Thu fiiiuoud chief, Walter Scott of 

Ilanli ii, was uiarriod in ; and “liis iiiarriajre contract is signed hy a 
n darv, hucaU'U none <»f tlie parties could write their names.” Chainhfrs* 
v*»l. i. p. 4(). Crawford of lirttfirWy part iii. p. ol3) says: 

the modem ];raftice of subscribing names to writes of* moment was not 
used in Scotland till about tin' year OJO;” but he forgets to tell us why it 
was not used. In loCl, Robert Scot of Thirlstane, ‘‘ancestor of Lord 
Xajiier,” could not sign jii.s name. See I*itodrn'-'^ (^riuiinM Tt'iaU hi find- 

vol. iii. p. ‘.y.) L 

A Scotchman, of considerable learning, says; “Scotland was no los.s 
ignorant and superstitious at the beginning of the iifteciith century, than it 
was towards the close of the twelftli.” DfdnjiupU'.'i AnnuU of Scotlawiy 
voL i. p. 42H. 

“ Kt sont ainsi cornmo gens sauvages qui ne se savent avoir ni do 
ntilli accoiiiter. ” Chronifjaf^it <U edit. Ihichon, Paris, 

vol. ii. p. 3ir>. 

“IMus pleine do sauvagine quo dc bestail.” UUt. de Chadrs VT, )Kir 
L'i LahoureMr^ quoted in Pinbirtou's Historfj tyf iScotlandy vol. i. p. 149. 

Occasionally, we find evidence of it earlier, but it was hardly system- 
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history of Scotland is the history of a struggle by the 
Icings and the clergy against the enormous authority of 
the nobles. The contest, after lasting ahmt a hundred 
and sixty years, was brought to a close inH.560, by the 
triumph of the aristocracy, and the overthrow of the 
Church. With such force, however, had the circum- 
stance just narrated, engrained superstition into the 
Scotch character, that the spiritual classes quickly 
rallied, and, under their new name of Protestants, ihey 
became as formidable as under their old name of Catho- 
lics. Porty- three years after the establishment of the 
Iloformation in Scotland, James VI. ascended the throne 
of England, and was able to aiTay the force of the south- 
ern country against the refractory barons of the northern. 
Erom that moment the Scotch aristocracy began to de- 
cline ; and, the equipoise to the clergy being removed,' 
the Cburch became so powerful, that, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, it was the most effec- 
tual obstacle to the progress of Scotland ; and even noAV 
it exercises a sway which is incomprehensiblo to those 
who have not carefully studied the whole chain of its 
antecedents. To trace ivith minuteness the long course 
of affairs which has led to this unfortunate result, would 
be incompatible with the object of an Introduction, whose 
only aim it is to establish broad and general piinciples. 
But, to bring the question clearly before the mind of the 
reader, it Avill be necessary, that I should give a slight 
sketch of the relation which the nobles boro to the clergy 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and of the way 
in which their relative position, and their implacable 
hatred of each other, brought about the Reformation. 
By this means, Ave shall perceive, that the gi-cat Protest- 
ant movement, which, in other countries, was democratic, 
Avas, in Scotland, aristocratic. We shall also see, that, 
in Scotland, the Reformation, not being the work of the 
people, has never produced the effects Avhich might have 

atic. Compare Ti/tler's llistori/ o f Scotland^ vol. i. p. GG, with JMrymples 
vol. i. pp. 72, 110, 111, 194, vol. iii. p. 29G ; IXiinmo's of 

iitirlvtufMre^ p. 88 ; Chatmers^ History of Dunfermline ^ pp. 133, 134. 
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boon expected from it, and wliifdi it did produce in Eng- 
land. It is, indeed, but too evident, that, Avliilo in Eng- 
land, Protestontism lias dimiuislied superstition, has 
weakened tliUclorg)^, has increased tol(‘i*ation, and, in a 
word, has secured the triumph of secailar interi^sts over 
ecclesiastical ones, its result in Scotland has been <‘ntir(;ly 
diiferent; and that, in that country, the (liurch, (‘hang- 
ing its form, without altering its spirit, not only cberished 
its aiieieiit ])ivtensioiis, hut !iiiha]»pily retaiiu^d itsaii(*ieiit 
power; and that, altluaigh that power is now dwindling 
away, the Scotcli ju’caclun-s still exhibit, whi'iiever they 
dan', an insohmi and dvjmiiiemang spirit, wliich shows 
how much real weakness there vet lurks in tlu'- nation, 
wliere such (‘xtravagant claims are not immediately 
silenced by the voice of loud and general ridicule. 



CIIArTER III. 

Condition or Scotland in the Tifteentii and Sixteenth Centuries. 


Early iu the fiftecuth century, the alliance between the 
Crown unci the Church, and the determination of that 
ulliancc to overthrow the nobles, became manifest. In- 
dications of this may be traced in the policy of Albany, 
who Avas Regent from 1400 to 1419, and Avho made it 
his principal object to encourage and strengthen the 
clergy.^ lie also dealt the fii'st great bloAV upon Avhich 
any government had ventured against the aristocracy. 
Donald, who Avas one of the most powerful of the Scot- 
tish chieftains, and AV'ho, indeed, by the possession of the 
Western Isles, Avas almost an independent prince, had 
seized the earldom of Ross, Avhich, if he could have re- 
tained, would huA C enabled him to set the CroAAm at 
defiance. Albany, backed by the Church, marched into 
his territories, in 1411, forced him to renouiACc the earl- 
dom, to make personal submission, and to gh'c hostages 
for his future conduct.^ So vigorous a proceeding on the 
part of the executive, Avas extremely unusAial in Scot- 
land and it Avas the first of a series of aggressions, 
Avhich ended in the CroAvn obtaining for itself^ not only 

* “The Church was eminently favoured by Albany.” Pinkerton^s llistonf 
of Scotland, vol, i. p. 86. But Pinkerton misunderstands his policy in 
regard to the nobles. 

* Skem's Highlanders, vol. ii. pp. 72-74 ; Browne's IlUtorg of the High- 
lands, vol. i. p. 162, vol. iv. pp. 435, 436. 

® Chalmers {Caledonia, vol. i. pp. 826, 827), referring to the state of 
things before Albany, says, “There is not a ti-ace of any attempt by 
Robert II. to limit the power of the nobles, whatever he may have added, 
by his improvident grants, to their independence. lie appears not to have 
attempted to raise the royal prerogative from the debasement, in which the 
imprudence and misfortunes of David II. had left it.” And, of his sue- 
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Ross, but also the Western Isles.* Tlie poliey inauf^i- 
rated by Albany, was followed up with still greater 
energy by Janies I. In 1424, this bold and active prince 
procured an Pnactnient, obliging many of the nobhw to 
show their chart(Ts, in order that it might be ascertained 
what lands they laid, which had formerly bclongi'd to Iho 
CroAvn. ' And, to conciliate the alfections of the ch:rgy, 
he, in 142i), issni'd a commission, authorizing the liishop 
of Saint Aiuln'ws to restori' to tlx' Churdi whatevi'r had 
bei'ii alienated from it ; Avhile he at llu' .sanu* time dir»'ct<'d 
that the justioiarii's sliouhl assist in ('uforcing ('.xecntiou 
of llu' decive." I’liis oeciirred in June ; and what shows 
that it Avas juirt (if a general sclmmo is, that in the jtn'ct'd- 
ing spring, the king siuhh'nly arresti'd. in the jiarlianumt 
assembled at I’erfh, iipAvards of twenty of thepiincipal 
nobles, put lour (d them to death, and conllscatcd several 
of tlu'ir estates.' Two yeai's td'lerwards, he. Avith (Mpial 
perfidy, summoned the Highland chiefs to meet him at 

ct“'>or, Ilobf'rt 111., ‘‘So mild a priiuv, and so wvak a man, was not; vf'rv 
likoiv to muko any lUloinpt upmi iho power of others, wlieii ho conld 
soarcoly faqiport h\> own/' 

^ III 1 1-7(1, “tlto Karldoin of Uoss was inalienaltly annoxod to tin* (‘rowii ; 
and a groat blow was thu.s Mrm'k at tlui power and gvandour of a family 
which had so rojtcatodly disiurhotl the tniinjiiillity of Scollainl.” (/i'Kftn'if’.'i 
l/isf<>iy i'f th*' Wf'sf't'// UiyhlfftHi'i, Edinburgh, lNi(J, p. oO. In ll’.KJ, 
“John, fourth and la.-fc Jiord oftho Isles, was foifoitod, and dopiivod of his 
titlo ami estates.’’ Ihvi. p. nS. 

'' As tlioso who hold crown lands w'or«j legally, tliongli not in reality, tho 
king’s tenants, tho act declared, that “gif it like tho king, lie may ger 
srnnondeull and ^indry Ids tenand at lauchfull day an J place to sohawe thai* 
chartis/' Tht‘ oj iht: Pin'lknnrni of ii, p. d, «) J), edit, 

folio, 1M14. 

“On the ytli June 142o, James issued a coinmission to Henry, 
bishop of St. Andrews, authorising him to resume all alienations from the 
(Jhurcli, with power of anathema, and orders to all justiciaries to assist. 
This curious paper is i>reserved in Hurl. Ms. 4b37, vol. iii. f. 181).” iT’/i- 
keHm's JlUtoiy (f i<cotl.tnul^ vol. i. p. 110. Archbishop Spottiswoode, 
delighted witli' his policy, calls him a “good king,*' and says that he built 
for the Carthusians “ a beautiful monastery at Eerth, bestowing large re- 
venues upon the same,” i^pottiswooif *^ h History of the CInu'cli of tscothtudy 
vol. i. p. 113. And Keith assures us that, on one occasion, James I. went 
so far as to give to one of the bishops “ a silver cross, in which w as con- 
tained a bit of the wooden cross, on which tho apostle St. Andrew had been 
crucified.” Keith* h <\ftaloyve of Scotch Jiishops^ Edinburgh, 1755, 4to, p. (>7. 

' Compare BulfovPa Aoiwlt^s^ vol. i. pp. 153-158, with Pmkerton^s 
toryy vol. i. pp. 113-115. Between these two authorities there is a slight, 
but unimportant, discrepancy. 
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Inverness, laid hands on them also, exeeuted three, and 
imprisoned more than forty, in different parts of the 
kingdom.® 

By these measures, and by supporting the Church 
with the same zeal that he attacked the noblesj the king 
thought to reverse the order of affairs hitherto established, 
and to secure the supremacy of the throne over the aris- 
tocracy.® But herein, he overrated his own power. Like 
nearly all politicians, he exaggerated the value of •poli- 
tical remedies. The legislator and the magistrate may, 
for a moment, palliate an evil ; they can, never work a 
cure. General mischiefs depend upon general causes, 
and these are beyond ‘their art. The symptoms of the 
disease they can touch, while the disease itself baffles 
their efforts, and is too often exasperated by their treat- 
ment. In Scotland, the power of the nobles was a cruel 
malady, which preyed on the vitals of the nation ; but it 
had long been preparing ; it was a chronic disorder ; and, 
having worked into the general habit, it might be re- 
moved by time, it could never bo diminished by violence. 
Oil the contrary, in this, as in all matters, whenever 
politicians attempt great good, they invariably inflict 
great harm. Overaction on one side produces reaction 
on the other, and the balance of the fabric is disturbed. 
By the shock of conflicting interests, the scheme of life 
is made inscciu’c. New animosities are kindled, old ones 
are embittered, and the natural jar and discordance are 
aggravated, simply because the rulers of mankind cannot 


» Tytler^s History of Scotland , vol. iii. pp. 95-J)8; Skends JliyMamlers, 
vol. ii. p. 7.5 ; and an imperfect iiarmtiveiu Uregory's History of the Western 
Highlaadsy p. 35. 

® Tytler {History of Scodandy vol. iii, p. 126), under the year 1433, says : 

111 the midst of his labours for the paciheation of his northern dominions, 
and his anxiety for the suppression of heresy, the king never forgot his great 
plan for the diminution of the exorbitant power of the nobles.” See also 
p. 84. It was a principle of this enterprising monarch, in his schemes for 
the recpvery and consolidation of his own power, to cultivate the friendship 
of the clergy, whom he regarded as a counterpoise to the nobles.” Lord 
Somerville {Memorie of the Somervilles^ vol, i, p. 173) says, that the superior 
nobility were ‘‘never or seldome called to couusell dureing this king’s 
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be brought to understand, that, in dealing ■with a great 
country, they have to do with an organization so subtle, 
so extremely complex, and withal so obscuri', as to make 
it highly probable, that whatever they alter in it, tlusy 
will alter -wrongly, and tint while their efforts to ])rotect 
or to strengthen its particular parts are extremely hazard- 
ous, it docs undoubtedly possess within itsedf a (!apacity 
of repairing its injuries, and that to bring such capacity 
into play, there is merely required that time and IVtHjdom 
W'hicli the iutert'ereuce of powerful imui too ofti-n prevents 
it from ('njoying. 

Thus it was in Scotland, in tin' tii'leeuth century. 
The attempts of Tames 1. lailed, because' they were par- 
ticular mc'a.'ures directed against geiu'ral evils. Idc'as 
and associations, generated by a long course' of evi ’its, 
and dcf'ply seated in the public mind, had givi'u to the 
aristocracy imineu.se jiowi'r; and if e\'ery noble in iScot- 
land had been put to death, if all their castles had been 
razed to tlu' ground, and all tlu'ir ostati's coniiscati'd, the 
tilin' would unqiK'stionably have conu', wlu'u their suc- 
cessors would have' been mure influential than ever, be- 
cause the affection of their retaiin'rs and dependents 
would b(' increased by the injustice that had been 2 'er- 
petrated. Tor, every jiassion excites its opjjosite. (Cruelty 
to-da}’, jn-oduces synqiathy to-morrow. A hatred of in- 
justiee contributes more than any other prineitde to cor- 
rect the inequalities of life, and to maintain the balance of 
affairs. It is this loathing at tyranny, whicli, by stirring 
to their inmost depth the warmest feelings of the heart, 
makes it impossible that tjTanny should over finally 
succeed. ‘ ^his, in sooth, is the noble side of our nature. 
This is that part of us, which, stamped Avith a godlike 
beauty, reveals its divine origin, and, providing for the 
mo.st distant contingencies, is our surest guarantee that 
violence shall never ultimately triumph ; that, sooner or 
later, despotism shall always be overthrown; and that the 
great and permanent interests of the human race ’shall- 
never be injured by the wicked counsels of unjust men. y 

In the case of James I., the reaction came sooner 
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than might have been expected ; and, as it happened in 
his lifetime, it was a retribution, as well as a reaction. 
For some years, he continued to oppress the nobles with 
impunity but, in 1430, they turned upon him, and put 
him to death, in revenge for the treatment to which he 
had subjected man 3 '’ of them.” Their power now rose as 
suddenly as it had fallen. In the south of Scotland, the 
Douglases wore supreme,^" and the earl of that family 
possessed revenues about equal to those of the CroWn.^® 
And, to show that his authority was equal to his wealth, 
he, on the marriage of James II., in 1449, appeared at 
tlic nuptials with a train composed of five thousand fol- 
lowers.*'' These were his own retainers, armed and re- 
solute men, bound to obey any command ho might issue 
to them. Not, indeed, that compulsion was needed on 
the part of a Scotch noble to_sccure the .obedience of his 
own people. The servitude was"'a willing one, an^ was 
essential to the national manners. Then, and long after- 
wards, it was discreditable, as well as unsafe, not to be- 
long to a great clan ; and those who were so unfortunate 
as to bo unconnected with any leading family, were ac- 


Compare Cht timers' Caledoniti^ vol. ii. p. 2G3, with Buchanan' a Rerurn 
Scot leant rn Ilistoritt, lib. x. p. 280. 

" Tt/tlers llUtory of Scotland ^ vol. iii. pp. loT, lo8. 

Lindsay of Pitscottic {ChronicleSy vol. i, p. 2) says, that directly after 
the death of James I., “Alexander, Earle of Douglas, being uerie potent in 
kine and friendis, contemned all the kiiigis officeris, in respect of his great 
puissance.’' The best account I have seen of the rise of the Douglases, is 
in Chalmers’ learned, but ilLdigested, work, Ctdcdonia^ vol. i. pp. 579-583. 

In 1440, ‘‘ the chief of that family had revenues, perhaps equivalent 
to those of the Scottish monarch.” Pinhrton's History of Scotland, vol, i. 
p. 192. 

“ “ It may give us some idea of the immense power possessed at this 
period by the Earl of Douglas, when we mention, that on this chivalrous 
occasion, the military suite by which he was surrounded, and at the head 
of which he conducted the Scottish champions to the lists, consisted of 
a force amounting to five thousand men,” Tyfler's History of Scotland, 
vol. iii. p. 215. The old historian of his family says : “ He is not easy to 
be dealt with ; they must have mufies that would catch such a cat. In- 
deed, he behaved himself as one that thought he would not be in danger of 
them ; he entertained a great family ; he rode ever well accompanied'when 
he came in publick; 1000 or 2000 horse were his ordinary tniin.” Hurm's 
History of the House of Douglas, vol. i. pp. 273, 274, reprinted Edinburgh, 
1743, * 
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customed to take tlie iianio ol* some cliiof, ami to s(>.(nivo 
liis pi’otection by devoting themselves to his service. 

What the Earl of Douglas Avas in the south (tf Seot- 
laud, that Avere the Earls of CraAvford and of lloss in 
the north.^*' Singly thcA aa'(to forinidablo ; united tliey 
seemed tiTcsistihle. When, therefore, in the middle of 
the tifteentli eimtury, llic'y actually leaguc'd log{'ther, 
and formed a strict compact against all lla'ir common 
enomi(>s, it A\as hard to say Avhat limit could be sc't to 
their poAVor, or AA’hat resourc<“ remained to the grjverii- 
meiit, exrept that of sowing distmion among IIkmu.'^ 

Dut, in the nu'an time, the disj)osition of tlie nobles 
to use force against the t'roAA'ii, liad been in(;reased l)y 
fresh A'ioleina'. Govi'rument, instead ef being Avarnetl by 
the tafe of James 1., imitated his unscrupnloiis act*-, and 
})ursucd the A'ory policy which lead caused his dcsh-iic- 
tion. Bceanv' the' Douglases AA'ere the most poAVC'vJ'ul of 
all the great families, it Avas determined that their chiefs 
should b(‘ put to death; and because' they coidel not l)e 
slain by f>ri'i', tln'y we're to Ixa mnrdc're'd by tn.'achery- 
In 1 140, tin; Earl of Douglas, a boy of fifteen, and his 
brother, avIkj was still younger than h(', aa'ch' invited to 
Edinburgh on a frieiulh' visit to the king. Sc-ans'lA' had 


’ ■ in the* century, ‘‘To lie ^^ithuut a chief, iiivolvml a kiinl 

of (liMX'iiute : ami th»»'C whn had no distinct ])crisoiial position of their own, 
would find it uecosary to become a Cordon or a ('richtoii, as pnnicncc or 
iiic-liuation luit^ht j'oint out.” Tf 'udA in Scotland^ vol. i. 

p. i'onipare l^ifr/nrn's ('rimiu*d Tri^da in vol. iii. p. 2o(), oil 

“the protective surname of Douglas;” and IbifhlnnderSy vol. ii. 

p. on the extreme importance attached to the name of Maegregor. 

*** “ Men of the greatest pui.‘5.«iaiice and force next the Douglasses, that 
were in Scotland in their times.” Utrmds IlUturt} of the, J Inuse of Duuqlax^ 
vol. i. p. 1541. The great power of the Karls of Jloss in the north, dates 
from the thirteenth century. Sec kShaes Ilujhlamiersy vol. i. pp. 1.’53, 1:54, 
vol. ii. p. /52. 

** In 1 44.’), the Earl of Douglas concluded “ane olfeiisiuc and defensiiic 
league and coiubinatione aganist ail, none excepted, (not the king him- 
selue), with the Earle of Crawfurd, and Donald, Lord of the Isles ; wich 
was mutually sealled and subscriued by them three, the 7 day of Marche.” 
BalfouT^A AnnnleA^ vol. i. p. 173. This comprised the alliance of otlier 
noble ^families. “ lie maid bandis with the Erie of Craufurd, and with 
Donald lorde of the Ylis, and Erie of Ross, to take part every ane with 
other, and with dyvers uther noble men also.”. Le&ley^s History of ilcotlandy 
from 1436 to 1561, p, 18. 
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they arrived, when they were seized by order of the 
chancellor, subjected to a mock trial, declared guilty, 
dragged to the castlc-yard, and the heads of the poor 
children cut off.^® 

Considering the warm feelings of attachment wliich 
the Bcotch entertained for their chiefs, it is difficult to 
overrate the consequences of this barbarous murder, in 
strengthening a class it was hoped to intimidate. But 
this horrible crime was committed by the govembient 
only, and it oceiuTcd during the king’s minority: the next 
assassination was the work of the king himself. In 1452, 
the Earl of Douglas^" was, Avith groat shoAV of civility, 
!'('( {nested by James II. to repair to the court then assem- 
bled at Stirling. The earl hesitated, but James over- 
came his reluctance by sending to him a safe-conduct 
with the royal signature, and issued under the great 
seal.^” The hoiiour of the king being pledged, the fears 
of Douglas Avero removed. lie hastened to Stirling, 
Avhoro he was received with every distinction. The 
evening of Ids arrival, the king, after supper was OA'er, 
broke out into reproaches against him, and, suddenly 
draAving his dagger, stabbed him. Gray then struck 
him Avith a battlc-ax, aud he fell dead on the floor, in 
presence of his sovereign, Avho had lured him to court, 
that he might murder him with impunity.-^ 

An iiitercstiiijT account of this dastardly crime, is given in Hime ft 
Jlistoni of tiui JJoufte of Douglas, vol. i. pp. 274-2SS, where great, but natu- 
ral, inaignation is expressed. On the other hand, Lesley, bishop of Ross, 
narrates it with a cold-blooded inditfcrence, characteristic of the ill-will 
whicli existed between the nobles and the clergy, and which prevented him 
from regarding the murder of two children as an olFencc. “And eftir he 
was set doun to the burd with the governour, chancellour, and otheris 
noble men present, the meit was sudantlie removed, and ane bullis heid 
presented, (pihilk in thay daies was ane signe of execution c ; and inconti- 
nent the said eric, David his broder, and Malcolmo Fleming of Cummer- 
nald, wer heidit before the castell yett of Edenburgh.” Lesley's History, 
p. It). 

»» The cousin of the boys who were murdered in 1440. Sec Humes 
History of the House of DovgUts, vol. i. pp. 297, 310. 

20 “ With assurance under the broad seal.” Home of Douglas, 

voj. i. p. 351. See also 2simmo's History of i<ti\'lingshire, Edinb. 1777, 
pp. 240, 322, 323. 

Hume^s House of Douglas, vol. i. pp. 351-353. The king stabbed 
him in the breast with a dagger. At the same instant Patrick Gray struck 
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The ferocity of the Scotch character, Avhi(ih was tlio 
natural result of the ignorance and i)ovcrty of the nation, 
was, no doubt, one cause, and a very iini)ortant one,' of 
the, commission of such crinu's as these, not secndly, i)ut 
in the open light of day, and l)y llu! higliest men in lln; 
State. It cannot, hoAvever, bo denit'd, that another cause 
was, tlio iuttinmce of the clergy, Avhose intoj'est it was to 
humble the nobles, and who Avere by no mi'ans scrupu- 
lous as to the moans that they enijiloyed.-'- As the 
croAA'u bi'came murt' alienated from the aristocracy, it 
united it-elf still closer Avith tlu' (-hurch. In I I K!, a 
statute AA'as enacted, the object of AA’liieh Avas, to S('(-un! 
eeclesiastif'al property from the attacks made upon it by 
tlu! nobles.'-'’ And although, in that static ofsocietA', it 
AA’as easier to pa-^s buys than to I'vecnle them, su h a 
Mcasuiv indicated the general policy oi'the govcTument, 
;ind the union between it and tht* Church. Indeed, as 
to this, no one could bo mistaken.-' For nearly twenty 
years, the aA'OAved and conlidential adviser of (lui (Voaa'u 
Avas lv<>nnedA’, bishop of Saint AndroAVs, avIio lAdaincd 
pOAver Aintil his d('ath, in J lUii, during the minority of 
James III.'-’ lie aa’us the bitter enemy of tin* nobh's, 

him on the hetui with a polc-ax. Tlie rest that were attondiiifr at the thtor, 
liearing the noise, eiiiroti, mid ftdl also upon him j and, to siiow their atFt‘e- 
tion t<» the kini^, gave him every man liis blow after he was dead.” Com- 
pare Ij'nvU’tti »;/' Chromcfi''ii vol. i. p. It)d. ‘"lie 

strak him throw the hodie thairwith ; and thairefter the guard, hearing the 
tumult within the eliairiber, rusehed in and slew' the earle out of hand.” 

In .Vini.iiKf'.'i /Ji.'tfon/ of Slirlitujiihirf,, pp, ItMi, the alienation of 
the nobles from the Oiurch is dated ‘‘from the middle of the lifteenlh cen- 
tury and this is perhaps correct in regard to general dislike, though the 
movement may be clearly traced fifty years earlier. 

See Arf.'f of tiit* Parlin'nipnU of Scothtiuly vol. ii. p. 3)1, edit, folio, 1814 ; 
respecting the “ statute of baly kirk qiihilk is oppressit and hurt.’' 

In 1449, James I L, “with that alfectionate respect for the clergy, 
which could not fail to be experienced by a prince who had successfully 
employed their support and advice to escape from the tyranny of his nobles, 
granted to them some important privihiges. ” T/jtler's llUtortj of Scotiand, 
vol. iii. p. 226. See also p. 399. Among many similar measures, he con- 
ceded to the monks of Paisley some important powers of jurisdiction that 
belonged to the Crown. Charter, J3th January 1451, 2, in Chalmers' C<de-‘ 
thuviy vol. iii. p. 823. 

“ Pinkerton's History of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 188, 209, 247, 254. Keith's 
Catalogyj! of Scotch Bishops, p. 19. Rixlpath's Border History, p. 298. JloU 
linshead's ScdltUh Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 191. In Somerville's Memorie of the 
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against whom ho (lisi)layed an unrelenting spirit, which 
was sharpened by personal injuries ; for the Earl of 
Crawford had plundered his lands, and the Earl of Dou- 
glas had attomiitcd to seize him, and had threatened to 
jmt him into irons.-® The mildest spirit might well have 
l)oon roused by th’s ; and as James II., when he assassi- 
nated Douglas, was more influenced by Kennedy than 
by any one else, it is probable that the bishop was pri\y 
to that foul transaction. At all events, he expressed no 
disapprobation of it ; and when, in consequence of the 
murden’, the Douglases and their friends rose in open 
I'obollion, Kennedy gave to the king a crafty and insidi- 
ous counsel, highly characteristic of the cunning of his 
professioTi. Taking up a bundle of arrows, he showed 
James, that Avhen they were together, they were- not to 
bo broken ; but that, if separated, tho}’^ Avere casilj’’ de- 
stroyed. Hence he inferred, that the aristocracy should 
be ovortlivoAvn by disimiting the nobles, and ruining 
them one bj' ono.^' 


vol. i. p. 213, it is stated, under the year 1452, that fear of the 
great nobles liad once possest his majestie with some thoughts of going 
out of the countrey ; hut that he was perswaded to the contrary by Bishop 
Kei medio, then Arch-bishop of vSaint Andrewes, whose counsell at that 
tynie and eftirward, in most things he followed, which at length jwoved to 
liis majesties great advantage/’ JSec also IlUtonjy p. 23. “ The 

king wes put to sic a sharp point, that he wes deterrainit to haif left the 
realine, and to haif passit in Fraunce by sey, were not that bischop James 
Kennedy of St. Androis causit him to tarrye.” 

“ Jlis lands were plundered by the Earl of Crawford and Alexander 
Ogilvic of Inveraritie, at the instigation of the Earl of Douglas, w'ho liad 
farther instructed them to seize, if p(»ssible, the person of the bishop, and 
to put him in irons.” Memoir of Kennedy, in Clnnalers' Lives of ^kotch- 
'ni^Uy vol. iii. p. 307, Glasgow, 1834. “ Sed Kennedus et actatc, et consilio, 

ac proinde auctoritate emteros anteibat. In cum potissimum ira est versa. 
Crafordiaj comes et Alexander. Ogilvius confiato satis inagno cxercitu, agros 
ejus in Fifa lat5 populati, dum prsedam niagis, quam causam sequuntur, 
omni genere cladis in vicina etiam pnedia gi-assati, nemine congredi auso 
pleni pmedarum in Angusiam revertuntur. Kennedus ad sua arnia con- 
versus comitem Crafordim disceptationem juris fugientem diris ecclesiasticis 
est prosecutus.” Buchaimuy Reriun Scoticarum. /fistcria, lib. xi. p. 306. 

“ This holie bischop schew ane similitud to the king, quhilk might 
bring him to experience liow he might invaid againcs the Douglass, and the 
rest of the conspiratouris. This bischop tuik furth ane great scheife of 
arrowes knitt togidder werrie fast, and desired him to put thame to his 
knie, and break thame. The king said it was not possible, becaus they w^ar so 
many, and so weill fastened togidder. The bischop aus weired, dt was werrie 
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In this ho was right, so tin* as the interests of his 
own order Avero concerned ; hut, looking at the inteiM'st 
of the nation,, it is evident that tlic poAver of tlu^ nobles, 
notwithstanding their gross abuse of it, was, on tlio 
whole, beneficial, since it was the only barrier against d(\s- 
potism. The evil they a<*tually engendered, Avas indexed 
imiucnse. lJut they kept off otlier evils, Avliicli AVould 
haA'e been A^' 0 ]•se. J3y (raising invsent anar(*hy, llu'y 
secured future lilu'rty. For, as there Avas no iniddb^ 
class, there were only three orders in tlu^ coininoiiAATalth; 
namely, govenanent, clergy, and nobl(*s. Tlu', tAVO 1ii*st 
being uniU*d against the last, it is certain that if they 
had Avon tln^ day, Scotland Avould have been o])|»i*(»sse(l 
by the worst of all yokes, to Avliich a (*ouiilrv ('an be sub- 
jt^cted. It would luiAO btaai vuIimI by an absolute 'ving 
and an absolut(' (liureh, who, playing into eaeh other’s 
hands, Avould liav(' tyranniz(Ml ovia* a people', avIio, though 
(‘oarse and iguorani, still loAanl a et'Hain )‘ude and bar- 
barous liberty, Avhic'li it Avas good for thian to posse'ss, 
but Avliicli, ill tlu' far‘(' of sneli a combination, tiny Avoiild 
most assuredly have forfeite^d. 

lla[)i)ily, liow('\('r, the jioAver of tlie nobh'S Avas too 
dei'ply rooted ill the jiojndar mind to allow of* this <*a- 
tasti'ophe. lii A’aiu di<l rianies J] j. ox.('rt hims(*If to dis- 
courag(j them,'"’ and to elevate' tliear livals, the edeagy.^'^ 

true, l»ot yitt lie \vol<i hiti tiio Iviiiir how to break tliaiMO : ami ihiIKmI 
«»ut nn he on, and tna he tua, <{iihill lie had la’okin tlKirne all ; tlien said to 
tlio kin", ‘ A ea iii<‘St d<,e with the coii'ipiratouri-- in this manner, and tliair 
complice^ that are risen aujaines yow, <julio are many in number, and : u 
lutrd knit to^ridder in conspiracie a<(aiiie.> yow, tliat yea cannot f^ett thaine 
biokin toiridder. Untt lie sick pratick as 1 liave schewin yo’vv he the simi- 
litud of tliir arrowes, that is to say, yea must coiiqucis and break lord liy 
lord he thamseiflis, fur yea 7nay not deall with thaiue all at once.’ ” lAmUnf 
of Piiscottie's i'lu’OiucU'< of miff , vol. i. pp. 172, J7.'5. 

‘‘ lie wald mjcht suti’er the nohleineii to come to liis presence, and to 
.j^overnc the reiilme he thair comiscll.” Ijedetfs IHstoi'y of 

AVald nocht use the couiisall of Ins noliiliis.” p. fAi, “ Excludinj^ tlic 
nobility.” lhime*ii Jlidory of thf' ilon^e of vol. ii. p. 33. “ The 

nobility seeing his resolution to ruin them.” p. 40. “lies conteming his 
nobility.” Balfour* s Aunufesy vol. i. p. 200*. 

Also to aggrandize them. See, for instance, wliat “ has obtained the 
name of the golden charter, from the ample privileges it contains, con- 
firmed to Archbishop Shevez by James III. on 3th July 1480.” ffnirson'a 
History of Huini Andrews y p. 58, Cupar, 1838. 
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Nothing couhl shako their authority; and, in 1482, they, 
seeing the determination of the king, assembled together, 
and such was their influence over their followers, that they 
had no difficulty in seizing his person, and imprisoning 
him in the Castle of Edinburgh.®^ After his liberation, 
fri'sh (piaiTcls arose and in 1488, the principal nobles 
collected troops, met him in the field, defeated him, and 
put Ixim to doath."^ Ho was succeeded by James IV., 
under whom the course of affairs was exactly the same ; 
that is to say, on one side the nobles, and on the other 
side the Crown and the Church. Every thing that the 
king could do to uj)hold the clergy, he did cheerfully. 
In 14U.'i, ho obtained an act to secure the immunities of 
the secs of Saint Andrews and of Glasgow, the two,most 
iinpoilant in Scotland.^® In 150.1, he procured a ge- 
neral revocation of all grants and gifts prejudicial to the 
Church, whether they had been made by the Parliament 
or by the Council.'^ And, in 1508, he, by the advice of 
Elphinston, bishop of Aberdeen, ventmed on a measure 
of still greater boldness. That able and ambitious pre- 
late induced James to revive against the nobility several 


’ “ was the influence of tlic aristocracy over their warlike follow- 
ers, that the king was conveyed to tlic castle of Edinburgh, without com- 
motion or murmur.” PiahrtoiCH Jliatort/ of Scotl'j,u(. vol. i. p, 308. 

“The king and his ministers multiplied the insults which they 
offered to the nobility.” .... “A proclamation was issued, forbidding 
any person to appear in arms within the precincts of the court ; which, at a 
time when no man of rank left lus own house without a numerous retinue 
of armed followers, was, in effect, debarring the nobles from all access to 
the king.” .... “ His neglect of the nobles irritated, but did not iveaken 
rliem.” llUlory of >icotlawl, boi)k i. p. (IS, in Jiahn't son's edit. 

London, 1831. 

•*' /t((lfour*s A iinnleft, \o], i. pp. 213, 214; 

Jlistoi'nfy lib. xii. p. 3.j8. Lindsay of Pitscottie {C/tro/iides, vol. i. p- 222) 
says ; “ This may be ane example to all kingis that cumes heirefter, not to 
foil from God.” .... “For, if he had vsed the counsall of his wysc lordis 
and barrones, he had not cum to sick disi>aratioun.” 

Ads of the Piuiimnents of f^cothtmi, folio, 1814, vol. ii. p. 232. ^‘That 
the said abbaccis coiifirmit be thamc sail ncid na prouisioun of the court of 
Home.” 

•’* of the Parliainents of tS’cotlauffy vol. ii. p- 210; and the summary 
of the statute (p. 21), ‘‘Revocation of donations, statutis, and all nthir 
thingis hurtand the croune or hali kirk.” In the next year (1504), the king 
“ greatly augmented” the revenues of the bishoprick of Oalloivay, Chalmers* 
Caledonia j vol. iii. p. 417. • 
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obsolete claims, by virtue of wiiich <lie king could, under 
certain circumstances, take possession of their estates, 
and could, in every instance in wliich the owner held of 
the Crown, receive nearly the -whole' of the proceeds dur- 
ing the minority of tlie proprietor.-*-' 

To make such claims was ca.sy ; to enforce tln'm w'as 
impossible. Indeed, the nobles wore at this time ratln-r 
gaining ground than losing it ; and, after the death 
of James lY., in lOl.'l, they, during the minority of 
James V., bccann- so ])owerfnl, that the regent, Albany, 
twice threw iip the government in despair, and at length 
abandoned it altogether.'’* He finally (putted Scotland 
in lo2t, and Avith him the authority of the ex('Cutivo 
seenu'd to lan e vanished. Tin- Dougl.ises .soon obtaim'd 
possession of tin- jx-rsoii oftlu' king, and eompelU'd Hea- 
ton, archbishop of Saint Andv('ws, the most influential 
man in the ( 'Inuoh. to resign the otliee of chancellor.**’^ 
The Avhob- command now fell into their hands ; they or 
their adln'i-i'iits tilled ('very otliee ; s('cular intc-rcsts pre- 
dominated, and th(' eb'i-gy AV(‘i-e thrown completely into 

■’ >•/(//,’.< (tf ii. p. (13 ; Cithh nvootVA 

tii KirJ, t>f' Sr.,fio,nl^ Nol. \iii. p. edit. Wotlrow Society, Edinburgli, 
The latl'.T authority stutfs?, that “Tlio bishop tlevysotl wuycH to 
King Janies tinj Ftairth, htnv iic might attaint' to great gaiiie and protlt. 

I Jo advis'd him Vi call his barons and all tlmso that held any lands within 
the* realiiK*, to shnw ihcir cvidcuts by way of rocognititm ; and, if they had 
not sudicitmt writing.s for their warrant, to dispone ujurn iludr lands at his 
pleasure ; for lliti wliirh advice he was greatlio hatcMl. Ihit the king, per- 
ccaving the couuiric to 'jriidgc, agreed easilie with tlio possessors/' 

The llegency «»f Alhany, little understood by the earlier historians, 
has been carefully examined by Mr. Tytler, in whoso valuable, though too 
prolix, w(.ik, the Ijcst account of it will he found. T}fthr's Historjf of 
hnul, vol. iv. pp. Kdiiiburgh, I84;>. On the liostility between 

Albany and the nobles, scjo Irrinfa of fJamharfomhh'e^ p. 00 ; and, 

on the revival of iheir power in tlie north, after the death of James IV., 
see Gregory n UUtory of the Weatera lllghtamh^ pp, 114, 11/5. 

=*■ Tytler a JIUtory of Scotland, vol. iv. pp. I80>1S2: “Within a few 
months, there was not an office of trust or emolument in the kingdom, 
which was not filled by a iJouglas, or by a creature of that house.'' See 
also pp. 187, 104; and Keith' a i^atal ogive of Scotch liishops, pp. 22, 23. 
lieatoii, wlio W'as so rudely dispossessed of the chancellorship, that, accord- 
ing to Keith, he was, in 1/525, obliged “to lurk among his friends for fear 
of his life," is mentioned, in the preceding year, as having been the main 
supporter of Albany’s government; “ that most hath favoured the Duke of 
Albany." State Ttfpers of the lieign of Henry nil,, vol. iv. p. 07, 4to, 1836. 
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the shade.®® In 1528, however, an event occurred hy 
which th^piritual classes not only recovered their former 
position, but gained a preeminence, which, as it turned 
out, was eventually fatal to themselves. Archbishop 
Heaton, impatient at proceedings so unfavourable to the 
Church, organized a conspiracy, by means of which James 
effected his escape from the Douglases, and took refuge 
in the castle of Stirling.®'-* This sudden reaction was not 
the real and controlling cause, but it was undoubtedly 
the proximate cause, of the establishment of Protestant- 
ism in Scotland. For, the reins of government now 
passed into the hands of tho Church; and the most influ- 
ential of tho nobles were consequently persecuted, and 
some of them driven from the country. But, though 
their political power was gone, their social power re- 
mained. They were shipped of their honom-s and their 
wealth. They became outcasts, traitoi’s, and beggars. 
Still, the real foundation of their authority Avas unshaken, 
because that authority Avas the result of a long train of 
circumstances, and Avas based on the affections of the 
people. Therefore it was, that tho nobles, even those 
Avho Averc exiled and attainted, aa’ci-c able to conduct an 
arduous, but eventually a successful, sh’uggle against 

The complete power of the Douglases lasted from the cessation of 
Albany’s regency to the escape of the king, in 15:i8. Keitlt's Jfistort/ o f the 
A ff<flr3 of VhuTck ami iStnte m Scotland^ edit. Edinburgh, 1835, vol. i. 
pp. 33-35. Compare JSalfour\'S Aniiales, vol. i. p. 257. “The Earle of 
Angus violentley takes one him the gouerniment, and retanes the king in 
elFectc a prisoner with him ; during wich tyme he, the Earle of Lennox, 
and George Douglas, his auen brother, frely disposses vponc all atfaires 
both of churche and staite.” 

Tf/tler*s History of l:<cotla7uI^ vol. iv. pp. 195, 196. Tho curious work, 
entitled A JHurnal of Occur rents^ p. 10, says, “In the zeir of God 1500, 
tuantie aucht zeiris, the kingis gmee by slicht wan away fra the Douglassis.*' 
From Stirling, he repaired to Pldiiiburgh, on 6th July 1528, and went to 
“ the busshop of Sainct Andros loegeiiig.” See a letter written on the 18th 
of July 1528, by Lord Dacre to Wolsey, in Papers of Henry VIlLy 
vol. iv. p. 501, 4to, 1836. Compare a proclamation on lOth September 
1528, in Pitcairn's Criminal Trials in Scotlaiidy vol. i. part i. pp. 138*, 139*, 
Edinburgh, 4to, 1833. I particularly indicate these documents, because 
Lindsay of Pitscottie (in his Chronicles of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 335) errone- 
ously places the flight of James in 1527; and he is geiiei-ally one of the 
most accurate of the old writers, if indeed he be the author of the work 
which bears his name. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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their encnuos. . The desire of revenge wheth'd their 
exertions, and gave rise to a deadly contest lutween the 
Scotch aristocracy and the Scotch ChurcJi. This inosl 
remarkable conflict was, in some degree, a continnation of 
that which began early in the flftoenth ci'utnry. lint it 
was far more bitter ; it lasted, without interni])tion, for 
thirty-tv, o ycai'S ; and it Avas only concluded by the. tri- 
umph of the nobles, who, in lobO, complett;ly overthrew 
the (.‘hurcb, and di'stroyed, almost at a blow, the Avhole 
of the Scotch hierarihy. 

The evc'iits uf this struggle, and the vicissitudes to 
Avhicli, dtiving its continuauei', bt)th part ies Avere (>xposcd, 
are relateil. though somcAA'liat <‘oiifus('tlly, in our coiumou 
histori( s ; il Avill be ^ullicient if I indicate the salient 
points, and, avoiding nei'dloss detail, eiuh'avour to thi'OAV 
light on the general moA'cmeut. 1'he unity of theentiri' 
schenu'AAill tlius be brought before our minds, and aa'c 
shall set', that the destruction of the Catholic Church AA’as 
its natural consummation, and that tin', last act of that 
gorgeous drama, so far fi’om hcdiig a sti’aiaed and irri'- 
gular secpiciicc, Avas in lit k('eping Avith the Avlioh' tcain 
of the ](rcccding plot. 

AVhcu .laiiK's ellccfed his oscapt', in 1528, lie AA'as a 
buy of si-Kteen, and his policy, so far as ho eau be said to 
liave bad aii}' mind of bis oavu, Avas of course detevmiucd 
by the clergy, to aaIioiu he oAVi'd his liberty, and AA’bo 
AA'eie bis natural pi'otcctor.s. llis principal adviser Avas 
the Archbishop of Saint AndrcAVS ; and the important 
post of chancellor, AAdiich, under the Douglases, bud Ikm'u 
iield by a layman, Avas iioav conferred on the Archbislio}> 
of GlasgOAV.'” Those tAvo prelute.s Avcrc supremo; Avhih', 
at the same time, the Abbot of Ifolyrood Avas made trea- 
surer, and the liisliop of Dunkcld Avas made privy seal.'- 
All nobles, and even all folloAVcrs, of the house of Don- 

Papers of Henry vol. iv. p. 

“ Archibald was depryvit of the thesaurarie, and placit thairin Robert 
Cairacorse, abbot of Halynidhous. And als was tane fra the said Archibald 
the privic seill, and was giviii to the bischopc of DunkclI.” A Diurnal oj 
(Jeeurrents, p. 11. 
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glas, were forbidden to approach within twelve miles 
of the cd(/ft, under pain of treason.^ An expedition was 
fitted out, and sent against the Earl of Caithness, who 
was defeated and slain.'*^ Just before this ocouiTcd, the 
Earl of Angus was driven out of Scotland, and his estates 
confiscated;^^ An act of attainder was passed against 
the Douglases.^^ The government, moreover, seized, and 
threw into prison, the Earl of BotWell, Home, Max;jvell, 
the two Kerrs, and the barons of Buccleueh, Johnston, 
and Polwarth.^^ 

All this was vigorous enough, and was the conse- 
quence of the Church recovering hci; power. Other mea- 
sures, equally decisive, were preparing. In 1531, the 
king deprived the Earl of Craiyford of most of his estates, 
and threw the Earl of Argylc into prison.'*'^ Even those 
nobles who had been inclined to follow him, ho now dis- 
couraged. lie took cveiy opportunity of treating them 
with coldness, while lie filled the highest offices Avith 
their rivals, the clergy Finally, he, in 1532, aimed a 

Tytler of tScotl and ^ vohiv. p. 19(5) says: “Ilis first act was 

to suumiou a council, and issue a proclamation, that no lord or follower of 
the house of Douglas should dare to approach within six miles of the court, 
under pain of treason.” For this, no authority is cited ; and the historian 
of the Douglas family distinctly states, “within twelve miles of the king, 
under pain of death.” Jlous’^ of Don ii. p. 99. See also 

1)i Kraal of Occur rents ^ p. 10: “that nane of thame nor thair familiaris 
cum ncir the king be tuelf myllis.” The reason was, that “ the said kingis 
grace haid greit suspiciouu of the tcmpoi*all lordis, bccaus thaj favourit sum 
pairt the Douglassis.” J)mriialy p. 12. 

•u <c rpjjQ Qaithiies and fyve hundreth of his men ives slayiie an 

drownit in the see.” Lesleffs Hintorif of Scotia nd^ p. 141. 

“ Tijilcr's History of Scotland^ vol. iv. pp. 20;5, 204. 

Acts of the. Parliaments of , Scotland, vol. ii. p. 324, edit, folio, idU. 

Tytler'*s History of Scothtnd^ vol. iv. p. 2(^7. 

Tytkr, vol. iv. p. 21 2. 

“ ITis preference of the clergy to the tcmpoi-al lords disgusted these 
proud chiefs.” Tytler's History of iScotland, vol. iv. p. 230. See also p. 23b*. 
llis reasons are stated by himself, in a curious letter, which he wrote so 
late as 1341, to Henry VIII. “We persaif,” writes James, ‘‘be zoure 
eaidis writingis yat Ze ar informyt yat yair suld be sum thingis laitlic at- 
temptat bo oure kirkmen to oure hurte and skaith, and contrar cure mynde 
and plesure. We can nocht understand, quhat suld move Zou to beleif the 
samyn, assuring Zou We have nevir fund hot faithfull and trew obedience of 
yame at all tpnes, nor yai seik nor attemptis nouthir jurisdictioun nor pre- 
vilegijs, forthir nor yai have usit sen the first iiistitutioun of the Kirk of 
Scotlg-nd, quhilk We may nocht apoun oure conscience alter nor change in 
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deadly l)low at their order, hy <l(‘priviug them of a largo 
part of the jurisdiction which they were wout|||||| exercise 
in their own country, and to tlie possession of which 
they owed mucli of their power. At the instigation of 
the Ai’chbishop of Glasgow, ho established what was 
called the College of Justice, in which suits were, to be 
decided, instead of being Irit'd, as heretofon*, by the 
barons, at home, in tlu'ir casth's. Tt was ord('rcd that 
this’new tribunal should c(.nsist of tlftecni judges, eiglit 
of whom must be eeelchiasties ; timl, to mahi^ the int<‘n- 
tion still more char, it was jn-ovided that tin- president 
sliould iuvarialdy be a clergyman.''' 

This guvt! the finishing toueh to the whole, and it, 
lakv-n ill connexion with previous im asurc's, exas]>erat«'d 
the nobles almost to madness, 'rinar hatred of the clergy 
became uncontrollable; and, in tbeirt'agorness for revenge, 
they not only threw tliemselves into tlie arms of Knglaml, 
au(l luaiutuiiK'd a xH-nd understanding with Ileiirv Yll 1 
hut mail) of tliem wi-nt I'voii further, and showed a de- 
cided leaning towards tlu‘ principles of the Reformation. 
As the tmmity between the aristocracy and the tHinrcii 
grew more bitter, just in tin; same proportion did the 
desir<‘ to reform the Church bi'ccmn* more marked. The 
love of innovation was eneourag(>d liy iutevostod motives, 
until, in tin* course of a few j'cars, an immen.'C majority 
of the uuhles ado[»ted extreme Protestant ojiinions ; 
hardly earing Avhat hm’esy they embraced, so long as 

the re.-pcct We have to the honour aud faitlk of rjod and llalikirk, and 
duiittis iKi iiicoiiveiiient be yariie to come to Ws and oure icalmc yorthroii ; 
for sen the Kirk wes first iii.^titule in our realino, the stait yairof lies nevir 
fail zeit, hot he.% fvir ohefUntf. to ntn'r jtrotff nituvrh^ tnul in unr tifnif 

nutir thonkep/ll to II W, nor erir yni wtr of hrfotr.^' This letter, wliicli, in 
several points of view, is worth reading, will bo found in tState of 

llnuy VIU,y vol. V. pp. 4to, 1H:U). 

Toiler* ^ IfUtoTif of Hcothnul^ vol. iv. pp. 212, 213, and Aruot\<t History 
of Kdiahnrf/h^ 4to, i7f^8, p. 4b8: “fifteen ordinary judges, seven church- 
nien, seven laymen, and a president, whom it behoved to bo a churchman.” 
The statute, as printed in the folio edition of 1814 {Acta of the ParluinicnU 
of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 335), says, “ xiiij psouns half spualc half temporall 
w* ane president.” Mr. Lawson {Roman Catholic Church in Scotlandy Kdiu- 
burgh, 183f5, p. 81) supposes that it was the Archbishop of St, Andrews 
who advised tlie erection of this tribunal. 
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they were able, by its aid, to damage a Cburcb from which 
they had ^^ccntly received the .greatest injuries, and with 
which they and their progenitors had been engaged in a 
contest of nearly a hundred and fifty years.®® 

In the mean time, James V. nuited himself closer 
than ever with the hierarchy. In 1534, ho gratified the 
Church, by personally assisting at the trial of some here- 
tics, who were brought before the bishops and burned.®^ 
The next year, he was offered, and he willingly accepted, 
the title of Defender of the Faith, which was transferred 
to him from Ilemy VIII. ; that king being supposed to 
have forfeited it by his impiety.®® At all events, James 
well deserved it. He was a stanch supporter of the 
Church, and his privy-council was chiefiy composed of ec- 
clesiastics, as ho deemed it dangerous to admit laymesn to 
too largo a share in the government.®® And, in 1538, he 

Kcitli, wlio evidently docs not admire this part of the history of his 
country, says, under tlie year 1546, “Several of our nobility found it their 
temporal interest, as much as their spiritual, to sway with the new opinions 
as to religious matters.*' Ktith's Affairs of Church and vol. i. pp. 112, 

113. Later, and with still more bluntness; “The noblemen wanted to 
finger the patrimony of the kirkraen.” vol. iii. p. 11. 

“In the month of August (1534), the bishops having gotten fitt op- 
portunitic, renewed their battell aganest Jesus Christ. David Stratilon, a 
gentelman of the House of Ltiwrestoune, and Mr. Norman Gowrlay, was 
lu’ought to judgemoiit in the Abby of Ilalyrudhouse. The king himself, all 
cloathed with reid, being present, grait pains war taken upon David Stra- 
toun to move him to recant and burn his bill ; bot he, ever standing to his 
defence, was in end adjudged to the fire. He asked grace at the king. The 
bishops answred proudlie, that ‘ the king’s hands war bound, and that he 
liad no grace to give to such as were by law condemned.* fc?o was he, with 
Mr. Norman, after dinner, upon the 27th day of Agust, led to a place be- 
side the Rude of Greenside, between Leth and Edinbrug, to the intent that 
the inhabitants of Fife, seeing the fire, might be striken with teiTour and 
feare.*’ Pitcairn's Criminal Trials in !:kotland, vol. i. part i. p. 210*. Also 
Calderwood's Jlistorie of the Kirk of /Scotland ^ vol. i. pp. 106, 107. 

“It appears, by a letter in the State-paper Office, that Heniy remon- 
strated against this title being given to James.’* Tytler's History of /Scot- 
landy vol. iv. p. 223. See also p. 258. 

” In 1535, “ his privy council were mostly ecclesiastics.” JhuL vol. iv. 
p. 222. And Sir Ralph Sadler, during his embassy to Scotland in 1539-40, 
writes : “ So that the king, as far as I can perceive, is of force driven to 
use the bishops and his clergy as his only ministers for the direction of his 
realm. They be the men of wit and policy that I see here ; they be never 
out of the king’s ear. And if they smell any ’thing that in the least point 
may touch them, or that the king seem to be content wdth any such thing, 
straight they inculk to him, how catholic a prince his father was, and feed 
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still further signalized his polic5% hy taldiig for his second 
wife Mary of Guise; thus .establishing an inti#uili‘ rela- 
tion with the most poAverful Catholic lamily in 
whose ambition, too, Aras equal to their poAver, and avIio 
made it their aA’owod object to uphold tlm Catholic faith, 
and to protect it from fliose rndt^ and unniannt'rly inva- 
sions Avhioh Avere noAV directed against it in most parts 
of Europe/^ 

This Avas liailed bV tlu Church as a guarantee' for 
the intentions uf the king. And so indeed it ])roA'cd to 
be. Jhivid ]>cat<>n, avIio lu'gotiated the marriage, be- 
came the chief adviser of Janu's during the n'st of liis 
reign, lie aa’us miuh' Archbishop of 5J>aint Andrews in 
and, by liis inlluenet', a persi'cution liotti'i* tlian 
any yet knoAVii, Avas dhvcti'd against the Ihokstants. 
Alany of them escaped into England,*’'^* Avdiero Ihej’’ sAvelled 
the number of tin* exiles, Avho wtno waiting till the lime 
Avas ripe to take a deadly revenge. Tlu'y, and their ad- 
herents at liome, coalesced Avith the disaffected nobles, 
])articidarly Avith tlio J hmglasi's,''^' Avho Avere by far tlio 
most poAverfnl of the Scotcdi aristocracy, and Avho Avero 
connected Avith most of the great families, either by old 
associations, or by the still cl(»s(jr bond of tlie inten'st 
AAdiicli tlioy all had in reducing the pOAV(T of the Cliureh.''*^ 

him witli fair words and many, in such w ise us ]>y tliose policies they 
h’ud liim (lijiviujr al^o the whole* j^owriiiuicc of his alhiirs) us tlicy w ill.” 

(fiiti Letter.'^ f>j Sir Jlalfth ndiiih,, 18na, 4to, vol. i. p. 17. 

** of J/tnry VIl/., vol. v. ]>. 1:^8. A J)iHrnid of (tccor- 

}># 2'2, The Keverend Air. Kirktou pronounces that the now' queen 
was “une of tlie bloody nest of Guise.” KirkfouH UiMvr^ of the 

< '/lurch of Scotland^ edited by Sharpe, Edinburgh, 1817, 4to, p. 7. 

” At his return liome, lie was made coadjutor, and declared future 
successor to Ids uncle in the primacy of St, Andrews, in which see he came 
to fully invested upon the death of his uncle the next year, ir):39. ” Kfit/i'a 
CuWof/ue of Scotch Bishops, pp. 5J3, 24. 

APCrir's Life of Kno.r^ p. 20. SftoUisvjoodd s History of the Church of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. l.ia. Jxtwsotds Uminm Catholic Chnrc/t in Scotland, 178. 
^yodTow''s CoUections upon the Lives of the Reformers, vol. i. p. UK). 

Tytler {liUtory of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 241) says, that the cruelties of 
1539 forced “many of the persecuted families to embrace the interests of 
the Douglases.” 

“ It is asserted of the Douglascsi that, earjy in the sixteenth century, 
their “alliances and power Were equal to one-half of the nobility of Scot- 
land. ” Brown's History of (Slnsyow, vol. i. p. 8. See also, on their con- 
nexions, Jlume's House of Douglas, vol. i. pp. xix. 2{J2, 298, vol. ii. p. 293. 
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At this juncture, the eyes of men were turned to- 
wards the Douglases, whom .Henry VIII. harboured at 
his court, and who wore now maturing their plans.®® 
Though they did not yet dare to I’eturn to Scotland, their 
spies and agents reported to them all that was done, and 
preserved their connexions at home. Feudal covenants, 
bonds of manront, and other arrangements, which, even 
if illegal, it would have been held disgraceful to re- 
nounce, were in full force ; and ‘enabled the Douglases 
to rely with confidence on many of the most powerful 
nobles, who were, moreover, disgusted at the predomin- 
ance of the clergy, and who welcomed the prospect of 
any change which was likely to lesson the authority of 
the Church.®® 

Henry VIII., “ in the year 1532, sought it directly, among the con- 
ditions of peace, that the Douglas, according to his promise, should be re- 
stored. For King Henry’s own part, he entertained them with all kind of 
beneficence and honour, and made both the Earl and Sir George of his Privy 
Council.” Ifitmes History of the JTovse of Douglm^ vol. ii. pp. 105, 106. 
•James was very jealous of any communication taking place between the 
Douglases and his other subjects ; but it was impossible for him to prevent 
it. See a letter wliich he wrote to Sir Thomas Erskine (in Miscdlany of 
the Spakliny Clvl, vol. ii. p. 193, Aberdeen, 1842, 4to), beginning, “ I com- 
mend me rycht hartly to yow, and w'eit ye that it is raurmuryt hyr that ye 
sould a spolkyn wuth Gorge and Archehald Dougles in Ingland, quhylk* 
wasc again my command and your promys quhau we departyt.” See also 
the cases of Lady Trakwarc, tJohu Mathesone, John Hume, and others, in 
PitcoiniHs Crimaud Trials ia ^Scotland, vol. i. part i. pp. 161*, 177*, 202*, 
243*, 247*. 

«o c< rpjjg Douglases w^ere still maintained with high f:\vour and generous 
allowances in England ; their power, although nominally extinct, was still 
far from being destroyed; their spies pcnetnxted into ever^r quarter, fol- 
lowed the king to France, and gave information of his most private pjptioiis; 
their feudal covenants and bands of manrciit still existed, and bound many 
of the most potent nobility to their interest ; whilst the vigour of the king’s 
government, and his preference of the clergy to the temporal lords, dis- 
gusted these proud chiefs, and disposed them to hope for a recovery of their 
infiuence from any change wliich might take place.” Tytlers J/istory of 
t^otland, vol. iv. pp. 229, 230. These bonds of manrent, noticed by Tytler, 
were among the most effective means by which the Scotch nobles secured 
their power. Without them, it would have been difficult for the aristo- 
cracy to have resisted the united force of tlic Crown and the Church. On 
this account, they deserve especial attention. Chalmers {Caledonia^ vol. i. 
p. 824) could find no bond of inaureut earlier than 1354 ; but in Lord 
Memorie of the iSoniervUles^ edit. Edinburgh, 1815, vol. i. p. 74, 
one is mentioned in 1281. This is the earliest instance I have met with \ 
and they did not become very common till the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Compare Hume's History of the House of Pouylas, vol. ii. p. 19. 
^Somerville's Memorie of the Sonurvillesy vol. i. p. 234. JHlcairn's Criminal 
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With such a coiubination of parties, iu a country 
where, there being no middle class, the people counted 
for nothing, but followed wherever they were led, it is 
evident that the success or failure of the Reformation in 
Scotland was simply a question of the success or failure 
of the nobles. They were bout on revenge'. The only 
doubt was, as to their being strong enough to gratify it. 
Against tliem, tlnw had the CroAvn and the Cliurch. On 
their' sidt', tluw had the feudal traditions, tlie spirit of 
claiisliip, the devoted obediiuico of tlieir innumerable 
retainers, and, wliat Avas ocpudly important, that love of 
names, and of family assoiaations, for whieh Scotland is 
still remarkable, but Avhich, in tlie sixteenth century, 
possessed an iutiueiK'o dithcult to exiiggc'rate. 

Tlir moment for acdioii Avas now at hand. In 1540, 
the governmout, eompletely under tli(' control of tlie 
clergy, caused fresh Uiavs to h(^ enacti'd against the Pro- 
testants, Avhoso interests weri' by this time idiaitical witli 
thf>se ol‘ th(' nobles. Py these statutes, no one, even siis- 
pe(*ted of heresy, could for tlu* future liold any otTi(‘C ; 
and all Oatholics Avere forhiddiai to harbour, or to sIioav 

7’/v*/.n- o/‘ So vol, iii. p. '^3, Irvittf/'s /lision/ *>/ Dthuhtn'tons/diw 

pp. 142, 14o. Sh'Hf's vol. ii. p. 180. i i retjorji'a lllstorti of 

thv \VnsUrti p. !:>(;. iuntiedf^ AhhoIa of Afr rdivn, vol. i. j>. r>.>. 

MiM'dlan*! of thv Vol. ii. pp. cvi. Uli, 2.)1, vol. iv. pp. xlviii. 

17a. Ab tlieso covviKUits were extremely n?eful in mainLiiiiiiii'; tlie hiilaiice 
of power, and preventing tlio Scotch iii«jnarchy from becoming desj>otic, acts 
of pavliaiiient were of course passed against them, See one in 1 i.>7, and 
anothcivin l;V>o, respecting “ lige’’ and “ biuidis ofiiianrcnt and manten- 
ance,” in of the PadiuiaenU of Scoth/nd^ folio 1814, vol. ii. pp. no, 405. 
Such enactments being ojiposed to the spirit of the age, and adverse to the 
exigencies of society, produced no effect upon tlie general practice, thougk 
they caused tbe jtunishirieiit of several individuals. Manrent was still fre- 
quent until about IVrJU or 16^0, when the great social revolution was com- 
pleted, by widen the power of the aristoci-acy was subordinated to that of 
the Church. Then, the change of affairs effected, wdthout difficulty, and 
indeed spontaneously, what the legislature liad vainly attempted to achieve. 
The nobles, gmdually sinking into insignificance, lost their spirit, and ceased 
to resort to those contrivances by which they had long upheld their order. 
Bonds of manrent became every year less common, and it is doubtful if 
there is any instance of them after lOil. See ChcUoierH' Caledonia, vol. iii. 
pp. 32, 33. It is, liowever, so dangerous to assert a negative, that 1 do not 
wish to rely on this date, and some few cases may exist later ; but if so, 
they are very few, and it is certain that, speaking generally, tlie middle of 
the seventeenth century is the epoch of their extinction. 
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favour to, persons who professed the new opinions.®^ The 
elcrg)’^, now flushed with conquest, and greedy for the 
destruction of their ancient rivals, proceeded to still 
further extremities. So unrelenting was their malice, 
that, in that same year, they presented to James a list 
containing the names of upwards of three hundred -mcm- 
hers of the Scotch aristoci’acy, whom they formally ac- 
cused as heretics, wljo ought to bo put to death, and 
whose estates they recommended the king to confisc^e.® 
These hot and vindictive men little knew of the 
storm which they were evoking, and which was about to 
burst on their heads, and cover them and their Church 
with confusion. Not that wo have reason to believe that 
a wiser conduct would have ultimately saved the Scotch 
hierarchy. On the contrary, the probability is, that their 
fate was sealed ; for the general causes which governed 
the entire movement, had been so long at Avork, that, at 
this period, it Avould have been hardly possible to have 
baffled them. But, even if we admit as certain, that the 
Scotch clergy were doomed, it is also certain that their 
violence made their fall more gricA'ous, by exasj)cratmg 

Ac^s of the Parl'mmenU of tScothuuly vol. ii. pp. 370, 371. That na 
man quhatsueuir stait or coiiditiouu he be luge rossauve cherish nor favor 
ony heretike.” .... “And alswa that iia persoufi that hes beue suspectit 
of hcresic liowbcit thai be ressauit to penance and grace sail in this realme 
oxers haif nor brouk ony honest estait degre office nor judicato' spuall nor 
tOporale in burgh nor w‘out nor na salbe admittit to be of our couusale.” 

Lindsay of Pitscottic {( hronicles, vol. ii. p. 383) says, that they “ de- 
vysed to put ane discord and variance betwixt the lordis and gentlmQ^ with 
thair prince ; for they delaited, and gave vp to the king in writt, to the 
number of thrittio scoir of earles, lordis, and barrones, gentlmen and 
craftismcii, that is, as thei alledgit, wer all heretickis, and leived not after 
the Pope’s lawis, and ordinance of the hollie kirk ; quhilk his grace sould 
cstenie as ane capitall cry me, to ony man that did the same” .... ‘‘all 
thair landis, rentes, guidis, and geir apperteanis propperlie to your grace, 
for thair contempt of our hollie father the Pope, and his lawis, and high 
contempt of your grace’s autlioritie.” This document was found among 
the king’s papers after his death, when it appeared that, of the six hundred 
names on the list, more than three hundred belonged to the principal no- 
bility : “ £um timorem auxerunt codicilli post regis interituin reperti, e 
quibus supra trecentorum h pjrima nobiitate nomina continebantur.” Bu- 
ckanan^ Rerum Rcoticarum llistoria^ lib. xv. p. 424. Compare ^adler*s State 
Papers, 1801), vol. i. p. 94; and Wdtson^s Ilistoriciill Collect ions of Bcclesi- 
astick Affairs in Scotland, 1657, p. 22. According to ^Vatsou, it “was 
called the bloudy scroll.^* 
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the passions of their adversaries. The train, indeed, was 
laid; their cncniios had supplied the materials, and all 
was ready to explode ; but it was themselves who at last 
applied the match, and sprung the mine to their oAvn 
destmetiou. 

In 1542, the nobles, sec'ing that the Church and 
the Crown were bent on their rain, took the most deci- 
sive step on which they had yet ventured, and peremp- 
torily refused to olx'v James in making Avar ni)ou the 
English. They kncAV that the AA’ar in Avhioli they AVere 
desired to participate, had been fomented by tin' clergy, 
Avith the twofold object of sto])ping all communication 
with the exiles, and of checking the introduction of Inai*- 
tical opinions.*^' llotli these intentions tiny resolvi'd to 
frustrate, and, being assembled on tlie field, they di dared 
with one A'oiee that they AA'ould not iuA'ado England. 
Threats and persuasions Avere etpially useless. James, 
stung AvitJi vexation, returned lionn*, and ordered the 
arniA' to bi* disl)ainh'd. Searceh' had ho retired, Avheii 
the clergy attempted to rally the troops, and to induce 
them to act atrainst the <'uomy. A feAV of the jioers, 
ashamed at Avhat seemed a eoAvardly dc'sortion of the 
king, app('ared AA'illing to march. The rest, hoAvcA’('r, 
refused; and, Avhilo they Avcrc in this state of doubt and 
eonfusion, the English, taking them unaAvarcs, suddenly 
fell upon th(;ir disordei’ly ranks, utterly routed them, 

111 the luitumii of 1.042, James “was oncouraj^od by the clerpy to c*n> 
p:a^e ill a war a^rainst King Henry, wlio both assured liim of victory, since 
iic fought against an heretical prince, and advanced an annuity of JO, 000 
crowns for prosecuting the war.” (^rawfunix llUtory of the S/nre of Itat- 
fnncy 1TH2, 4to, parti, p. 48. Com pan*, in ^State VajHirs of lit nry T///., 
vol. V. p. 1J4, a letter written, in 1030, by Norfolk to Cromwell: “By 
diverse other w'aies 1 am advertised tliat the elergic of Scotlande be in such 
feare that tlnur king shold do theire, as the kinges highnes hath done in 
this realrno, that they do their best to bring their master to the warr; and 
by many W’aies I am advertised that a great parte of the tcmporaltie there 
wold their king shold followc bur insample, wich I pray God yove hym 
grace to come unto.” Piven after the battle of Solway, the policy of the 
clergy was notoriously the airae. ‘%nd undoubtedlie, the kyrkemen la- 
bor, by all the meanes they can, to cmpechc the uiiitic and establishment of 
thiese two realmes ; uppou what grouiides ye can easclie conjecture.” Letter 
from Sadler to Parr, dated Pldinbnrgh, 27th March 1 J43, in lltate Pai)er& of 
Ikurj Yin., vol. V. p. 271, 4to, 1830, 
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and made a largo number prisoners. In this disgraceful 
action, ten thousand Scotch troops fled before three hun- 
dred English cavalry.®* The news being brought to 
James, while ho was still smai'ting from the disobedience 
of the nobles, was too much for his proud and sensitive 
mind. He reeled under the double shock ; a slow fever 
wasted his strength ; he su n k into a long sfiipor ; and, 
refusing all comfort, he died in December 1542, leaving 
the Crown to his infant daughter, Mary, during whose 
reign the great contest between the aristocracy and the 
Church was to be finally decided.®® 

The influence of the nobles was increased by the 
death of James V., and yet more by the bad repute into 
which the clergy fell for having instigated a war, of 
which the result was so disgraceful.®® Their party was 
still further strengthened by the exiles, who, as soon as 
they heard the glad tidings, prepared to leave England.®^ 
Early in 1043, Angus and Douglas returned to Scot- 
land,®® and were soon followed by other nobles, most of 
whom professed to be Protestants, though, as the result 
clearly proved, their Protestantism was inspired by a 
love of plunder and of revenge. The late king had, in 

Cl thousand Scottish troops fled at the si"ht of three hundred^ 

English cavalry, with scarce a momentary resistance.” Tytlers llistori/ of 
tScothmd, vol. iv. p. 264. 

The best account of these events will be found in Tjt/drr's llUtory of 
i^cotlandy vol. iv. pp. 260-267. I have also consulted Ridputh's Border Ilis’ 
tory, pp. 372, 373. Ifollimhead^s i^cottUfi Chrotiicle, vol. ii. pp. 207-209. 
L^idey's Ilistoryy pp. 163-166. Lindsay of RitscothVs Chronicles^ vol. ii. 
pp. 31)9-406. Calderwood^s History of the Kirk of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 145-152. 
BMchamm, Rerum Scoticantm llistoria, lib. xiv. pp. 42i), 421. 

66 “This defeat being so very dishonourable, especially to the clergy, 
who stirred up the king to that attempt, and promised him great success 
from it ; and there being such a visible evidence of the anger of God, fight- 
ing by his providence against them, all men were struck with fear and 
astonishment ; the bishops were ashamed to show their faces for a time.” 
Stevenson^s History of the Church of Gotland ^ reprinted, Edinburgh, 1840, 
p. 30. 

We may readily believe the assertion of an old chronicler, that the 
nobilitie did not greatlie take his deith grievouslie, because he had fined 
manie, imprisoned more, and caused no small few (for avoiding his displea- 
sure) to flie into England, and rather to commit themselves to the encmie 
than to his anger.” J [ollinshead' a Scottish Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 210. 

®® Humes History of the House of JDouylas, vol. ii. p. 111. 
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his will, appointed Cardinal Heaton to be guardian of the 
queen, and governor of the realm.®’ Beaton, though an 
unprincipled man, was very able, and was rosp('cted as 
the head of the national church; ho being ‘Archbishop 
of Saint Andrews, and primate of Scotland. The nobles, 
however, at once arrested him,"" deprived him of his re- 
gency, and put in his place tlie Karl of Arran, who, at 
this time, aifected to be a zealous J’rotestant, thougli, on 
a fitting ot'casion, he afterwards changed Jxis opinions."^ 
Among the supporters of the new creed, tlie most powm-- 
ful were tlu' Karl of Angus and the Douglasc's. Tliey 
Avoro noAV freed from a proseri[»tiou of fifteen years; their 


It biis hfin often Ktitl, that ilii,-* uill w:i? .^'ororoil ; but such tin ;is- 
ftertion 1 ounuot find tlu' slightest ovidcnce, excojit tlu; dcclanitioo Arran 
(.S////A A Kdiidnirgli, bSoi), vol. i. p. and tlio testimony, 

if tostiniony it can bo calU-tl, ofScotcli historians, who do not profess to 
have (•\aniincd tlic handwriting, and who, being themselves Protestants, 
seem to suppose tliat the fact of a man being a cardinal, tpuilities Iiim for 
every eriirio. There i.s no donht that Beaton was thonuighly nnprinciplcd, 
and tiureftu’e was callable of the forgery. Still, wo havt‘ no proof; ami 
the will is sueh as we might have e\pectetl from the king. In regtird to 
Arran, his athrmation is not worth the paper it is written on : for Jie hated 
J3eaton ; he wa.s himself very unscrupulous ; and ho .succeeded to the post 
wiiich Beaton had to vacate on the ground that the will was forged. If 
such circumstances do not distpialify a witness, some of the best-estahli.shed 
principles of evidence are false. Tlie reader who c.ares to look further into 
this subject, may comjiare, in favour of the will being forged, Jlucliawni^ 
lUi'tifi* Si'ut n't! I'li ni ///.'Zo/'o/, lib. XV. p. 4'2‘2j Abredoniie, K}tny.s //is- 

tor^ *>/ th> Jlffnrm'ition, edit. Laing, Kdinbiirgh, IMlJ, vol. i. j)p. 91,9:2; 
/rrin'i'-H Ifutorj of hamlAtrioanltiffy seeiuid edition, 4to, 1S(>0, p. 102; and, 
in fiivoip- of its iheiug genuine, Jjyoii a llhtonj of St. Kilinburgh, 

1S4;3, vol. i. ])[). :J04, {Some other w’riteis on the subject leave it 

doubtful: Tifd^r'a HUtori/ uf Scotlnin!^ vol. iv. p. 271; [aucsoo'h 

Rohvn) Church in Scofitmly 1830, p. 99; and a note in Keith's C/mrch mul 
Stnte in Srotfnndj IHU, vol. i. p. 63. 

On the 26th of January 1542-3, “ the said cardinall was put in pres- 
soune in Dalkeitli.” A hinnuil of (Jeenrrents, p. 26. See also, respecting 
his imprisonment, a letter written, on the 16tli of Mareli, by Angus and 
Douglas, ill ^State f^npers of He nv if VIII., vol. v. p. 263. lie was then iu 
firinance.” 

IJis appointment was confirmed by jiarliament on the 12th of March. 
AcU of the Parliaments of Scothind^ vol. li, p. 411 : “ tiito** lau*fuU to the 
quenis grace and gounour of this realme.’’ lie excluded the clergy from 
power. On 20th March, in the same year, Sir Ralph Sadler w'rites to 
Ileniy VIII., that Sir George Douglas “ brought me into the council-cham- 
ber, where I found a great number of noblemen and others at a long board, 
and divers standing, but not on/' bishop nor priest among them. At the 
upper end of the board sat the govemour.’* Sadlers State Papers^ vol. i. 
p. 78. 
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attainder was reversed, and their estates and honours 
were restored to them.'^V It was evident that not only 
the executive authority^ but also the legislative, had 
passed from the Church to the aristocracy. And they, 
who had the power, were .not sparing in the use of it. 
Lord Maxwell, one of the most active of their party, had, 
like most of them, in their zeal against the hierarchy, 
embraced the principles of the Eeformation.”® In the 
spring of 1543, he obtained the sanction of the Earl of 
Arran, the governor of Scotland, for a proposal which he 
made to the Lords of the Articles, whose business it was 
to digest the measures to be brought before Parliament. 
The proposal was, that the people should bo allowed to 
read the Bible in a Scotch or English translation. The 
clergy arrayed all their force against what they rightly 
deemed a step full of danger to themselves, as conceding 
a fundamental i)rinciple of Protestantism. But all was 
in vain.. The tide had set in, and was not to be turned. 
The proposition Avas adoj^ted by the Lords of the Articles. 
On their authority, it was introduced into Parliament. 
It Avas passed. It received the assent of the government ; 
and, amid tbe lamentations of the Church, it was pro- 
claimed, Avith every formality, at the market-cross of 
Edinburgh.''* 

Jd-i of the P<irlii(hi€iits of Scothnidy vol. ii. jDp. 415, 419, 424, 423*; 
and Ti/tleri Jfistorjj of ^Scotland, vol. iv. p. 2Si). 

“ Had become a convert to its doctrines.” TiftlePa Ifist. of Scotland, 
vol. iv. p. 26(5. Hut he, as well as the otlicr nobles, neither knew nor 
cared much about doctrines ; and he was, moreover, very venal. lu April 
1543, Sir Ralph Sadler writes to Henry VIII. ; ‘‘ And the lord Maxwell 
told me apart, ‘ That, indeed, lie lacked silver, and had no way of relief but 
to your majesty which he prayed me to signify unto the same. 1 asked 
liim what would relieve him? and he said, 300?^. ; ‘for the which,* lie said, 

‘ as your majesty seemed, when he was with your grace, to have him in 
more trust and credit than the rest of your majesty’s prisoners, so he 
trusted to do you as good service as any of them ; and amongst them they 
will do you such service, as, if the war succeed, ye shall make an easy con- 
quest of this realm ; as /or hia part he shall deliver ivdo your hands, at the 
entry of your army, the keys of the same on the west marches, being all the 
strongholds there in his custody,* I offered him presently to ivrite to my 
lord of Suffolk for 100^. for him, if he would ; but he said, ‘ he would stay 
till he heard again from your majesty in that behalf. SaMer^s Stale 
Papers, vol. i. p. 165. 

Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 415, 425. Sadie's 
State Papers, vol. i. p. 83. Knox, in his History of the lleformaticn (edit. 
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Scarcely liad tlio nobles thus attained tlio upper hand, 
“wlieu they began to quarrel among themselves. They 
were resolved to plunder thb Chureli; but they could nut 
agree as to how the spoil should b(' sliannl. !N(‘ith(T 
could they determine as to the best mode of proceeding ; 
some being in favour of an open and immediate scjliisiii, 
while others wished to advance cautiously, and to tem- 
porize with llieii* opponents, that they might woak(?u tlii' 
hierarchy by dogrt'cs. The more aedive and zealous so(!- 
tion of llie nobles were known as the English party,'"" 
owing to their intimate connexion Avith Henry Vlli., 
from Avlioin many of tluan re<*eivod snpjdu's ot* moiu^y. 
lUit, in ]d-l t, Avar broke out ])etweeu tln> two counti*i(‘S, 
and the clergy? headed by Archbislioi) Heaton, roused, 
Avitli such success, the old feeluigs of jiational Iiatred 
against tlu' English, that the nobles AVi'rc' compelled for 
a moiuent to bend befon* tlu' storm, tnid to a<lA'ocatc an 
alliance Avith Erauoe. indo(*(], it seiaiu'd for a feAV months 
as if the Chureli and aristocracy lead lorgotteii tlioir old 
and inveterate hostility, and av<‘vo about to uniU'. their 
strength in oik* common cause'/ ' 

This, lujAvovor, Avas but a passing delusion. The 
antagoni^in l)elAve(*n the Iavo classt'S Avas iiTi*(ioncilabl('.‘' 

Lniucr, vn],i. j*. avclily says, “ The; flearufy lu'urto lojiij ropu^^iiod ; laitt 
in tlio C’liu, <‘uii\icL« d ])}' rt*<is‘*oiiis, nm! hff iuftlfiltnf of ro/r-s* hi thttre 
thei als'i ct«ndiht;e!.'lod ; and l)y Act it wa:? maid fret* to 

III! man and woman to void the Scrij)tnr<.‘s in ihair awin toniifr, or in tho 
Enjrliss t<inno ; uiid so war all Antes maid in tlie contrail* aKolished.” 

Or, as Keith ctills tliom, “ Kiig!i>h lords.'’ Niifonf of the A of 

('hurch. o,.A Sf'-te »>! Sntilffiid ^ vol. i. p. >(), 

in Alay tiie Kiigtisli attacked Scotland, Tj/fh r\'< vol. iv. 

p. aiG; ;ind In that same month, the “ Anglo-Scottish p-arty” consisted 
only <»f the Karls of Lennox and of Olencairn, since even “ Angus, Ocorge 
Douglas, and their numerous and powerful adherents, joined the cardinal.’^ 
p. ;3ir». As to the part taken by tlie Scotch clergy, see, in t^(KVer*ti 
Pap^^rSf vol. i. p. IT.'l, a letter to Henry VIII., written on tho Lst of Alay 
lo43 : ‘‘ And as to the kirk -men, I tissnrc your majesty they seek the wav 
by ail the means tliey can, and do daily entertain the noblemen with money 
and rewards to sustain the wars, rather than there should he any agreement 
with your majesty; thinking, verily, that if peace and unity succeed, that 
they shall he reformed, and lose their glory, which they had rather die, and 
ptit all this realm in hazard, than they would forego.^' See also p. J»S4, 
note. 

Buchanan records a very curious conversation bctw'ecn the Regent 
and Douglas, which, as I do not remember to have met with elsewhere, I 
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In tho spring of 1645, the leading Protestant nobles 
formed a conspiracy to assassinate Archbishop Beaton,"^ 
whom they hated more than %ny one else, partly because 
ho was tho head of the Church, and partly because he 
was the ablest and most unscrupulous of their opponents. 
A year, however, elapsed before their purpose could be 
effected; and it Avas not till May 1546, that Lesley, a 
young Won, accompanied by the Laird of Grange, and 
a few others, burst into Saint Andrews, and murdered 
the primate in his own castle.''® 

shall transcribe. The exact date of it is not mentioned, but, from the con- 
text, it evidently took place in lo44 or lo45. ‘‘ Ibi cum Prorex suam de- 

ploraret solitudinem, et se a nobilitate derelictum qucrcretur, Duglassius 
osteudit ‘id ipsius culpa fieri, non nobilium, qiii et fortunas omnes et vitani 
ad publicam salutcm tuendam conferrent, quorum consilio con temp to ad 
sacrificuloruin nutum circumageretur, qui foris imbelles, domi seditiosi, 
omniumque periculorum expertes alicni laboris fructu ad suas voluptates 
ahiitereutur. Ex hoc fonte inter te et proceres facta est suspitio, quae 
((pibd noutri alteris fidatis) rebus gerendis maxime est impedimento.' " 
Jternni Scotiiutrum llUtorui, lib. xv. p. 43o. Buchanan was, at this time, 
about thirty-eight years old; and that some such conversation as that 
wliich ho narrates actually took place, is, I think, highly probable, though 
the historian may have thrown in some touches of his own. At all events, 
he was too great a rhetorician to invent what his contemporaries would, 
deem unlikely to happen ; so that, from either point of view, the passage 
is valuable as an evidence of the deep-rooted hostility which the nobles 
bore towards the Ohurch. 

'■* Ti/tlf^ra Ifistonj of Scothnul^ vol. iv. p. 337. “ The plot is entirely 

unknown either to our Scottish or English historians ; and now, after the 
lapse of nearly tliji’ce centuries, has been discovered in the secret corre- 
spondence of the State-paper OlHcc.” The first suggestion of the murder 
was in April 1344. See State Papers of Henry Vill.y vol. v. p. 377, and 
the einl of the Preface to vol. iv. But Mr. Tytler and the editor of the 
State Papers appear to have overlooked a still earlier indication of the com- 
ing crime, in SadleSs Papers. See, in that collection, vol. i. p. 77, a con- 
versation, held in March 1343, between Sir llalph Sadler and the Earl of 
Arran ; Sadler being conducted by the Earl of Glencairii. On that occa- 
sion, the Earl of Arran used an expression concerning Beaton, the meaning 
of which Sir llalph evidently understood. ‘“By God,’ quoth he, ‘ lie shall 
never come out of prison whilst I may have mine own will, except it he to 
his farther mischief,' I allowed the same well’* (replied Sadler), “ and said, 

‘ It were pity, but he should receive tfuch reward as his merits did require.’ ” 
State Papers of Henry VJII.y vol. v. p. 560. -.1 J)iurnal of Occur- 
rentSy p. 42. Calderwood' s History of the Kirk of Scotland y vol. i. pp. 221-223. 
Lindsay of Pitscottie {ChroiiicleSy vol. ii. p. 484) relates *a circumstance re- 
specting the murder, which is too horrible to mention, and of which it is 
enough to say, that it consisted of an obscene outrage committed on the 
corpse of the victim. Though such facts cannot now be published, they are 
so characteristic of the age, that they ought not to be passed over iu com- 
plete silence. 
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The horror with which the Church hoard of this 
foul aud biu’barous deed,^^ luay be easily imagined. Hut 
the conspirators, nothing flauntod, and relying on tlio 
support of a i)OAVorful party, justiiiod their act, seized the 
castle of Saint Andrews, and prepared to defend it to the 
last. And in this resolution they w('ro upheld by a most 
remarkable man, who now first appeared to public vi(‘W, 
and who, being admirably suit('d to tlie ago in irliich h(5 
lived, was destined to become the most couspicuous cha- 
racter of those troublous times. 

Tliat i]ian was John Knox. To say lliat he was fear- 
less and ineoiTuptibh', that he advocated witli unlliuch- 
iiig zeal what ho believed to be the trutli, and that lie 
di'votcd himself witli untiring energy to what he deeincMl 
the highest of all objects, is only to rcaidcr com!. ion jus- 
tice to the many noble attributes wlii(h ho undoubtedly 
possessed. Hut, on tlu‘ otluT hand, ]u‘ was st(Tn, unre- 
lenting, aud fiv(iuontly brutal ; lie was not only (‘alloiis 
to Imuian siifh'ring, but In^ <*ould turn it into a ji'st, and 
employ on it the n'sourei's of his (Muirse, though oxubin- 
ant, liumour;"^ aud h<^ loved powiT so inordinately, that, 
unable to brook the slightest opjiosition, ho trampled on 
all who eross(‘d his path, or stood evc'u for a ruonuait in 
the way of liis nltc‘rior designs. 

Tlu‘ intiueiice of Ivnox in promoting the Itoformation, 
has indeed been gi*(jssly exaggerat(*d by liistoriaiis, avIio 
are too apt to ascribe vast ri'sults to individual exertions; 
overlooking those largo and goiua al causes, in the absence 
of Avliich tlic' individual exertion would be fruitless. 
Still, he (iffected more than any single man although 

llespcctin;; which, two iScotch Protestant liistoriaiis have expressed 
themselves in the following terms : “ Ood admonished men, by this judge- 
ment, that he will in end be avenged upon tyriums for their cnieltie, 
howsoever they strenthen themselves” CakhnoaotVi^ IlUtory of the, Kirk of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 224, And, whoever considers all tlie circumstances, 
“must acknowledge it was a stupendous act of the judgment of the Lord, 
and that the whole was overruled and guided by Divine Providence.” Ste~ 
'senson's History of the Church and State of Scotland, p. 38. 

Even the editor of AC Cries Life of Knox, Edinburgh, 1841, p. xxxv., 
notices “ the ill-timed merriment he displays in relating the foul deed” of 
Beaton’s murder. 

« iShortly before his death, he said, with honest and justifiable pride. 


V. 
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tlio really important period of his life, in regard to Scot- 
land, was in and after 1559,, when the triumph of Pro- 
testantism was already seculre, and when he reaped the 
benefit of what had been effected during his long absence 
from his own country. His first eftbrt was a complete 
failure, and, more than any one of his actions, has injured 
his reputation. This was the sanction which he gave to 
the cruel murder of Archbishop Beaton, in 1546. He 
repaired to the Castle of Saint Andrews ; he shut hifhself 
up with the assassins ; he prepared to share their fate ; 
and, in a work which he afterwards wrote, openly justified 
what they had done.®® For this, nothing can excuse him; 
and it is with a certain sense of satisfied justice that we 
learn, that, in 1547, the castle being taken by the French, 
Knox was treated with great severity, and was made to work 
at the galleys, from which he was not liberated till 1549.®^ 
During the next five years, Knox remained in Eng- 
land, which he quitted in 1554, and arrived at Dieppe.®^ 
lie then travelled abroad; and did not revisit Scotland 
till the autumn of 1555, when he was eagerly welcomed 
by the principal nobles and their adherents.®® From 
some cause, however, which has not been sufficiently ex- 


** What I have bene to iny countrie, albeit, this vnthankfull aige will not 
knowc, yet the aiges to come wilbe compelled to bear witnes to the treuth.” 
Hannatym* m Journal^ Edinburgh, 1806, p, 119. Ilannatyne was Knox’s 
secretary. It is to be regretted that no good life of Knox should have yet 
been published. That by jVPCrie is an undistinguishing and injudicious 
panegyric, which, by provoking a reaction of opinion, has damaged the 
reputation of the great reformer. On the other hand, the sect of Episco- 
palians in Scotland arc utterly blind to the real grandeur of the man, and 
unable to discern his intense love of truth, and the noble fearlessness of his 
nature. 

*'* Tytler's History of vol. iv. pp. 374, 375. ^^Crie's Life of 

KnojTf pp. 27, 28. Lawson* s Roman Cathdic Church in Scotia nd, p. 154. 
Presbytery J)isplayed^ 1663, 4to, p. 28, Shields* Hind let loose, 7687, 
pp. 14, 39, 638. In his History of the Reformation, edit. Laing, vol. i. 
pp. 177, 180, he calls it a “ godly fact,” and says, ‘‘These ar the workis 
of our God which, in plain language, is terming the Deity an assassin. 
But, bad as this is, I agree with M‘Crie, that there is no trustworthy evi- 
dence for deeming him privy to the murder. Compare, however, A Diur- 
nal of OccurreMs, p. 42, with Lyon’s History of St. Andrews, vol. ii. p. 364. 

JlPCrie's Life of Kno,v, pp. 38, 43, 350. ArqylVs Preshftery Examined, 
1848, p. 19. w ARCrie*s Life of Knox, pp. 44, 71. 

Ibid., p. 99. As to the nobles, who received him, and heard him 
preach, see p. 102. 

VOL. II. Q 
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plained, but probably from an unwillingness to play a 
subordinate part among those jH-oud chiefs, lie, in July 
155(5, again left Scotland, and repaired to Geneva, whore 
he had been invited to take cliai’ge of a congregation.''^' 
lie stayed abroad till 1550, by which time the real 
struggle was almost over ; so completely had the nobles 
succeeded in sapping the foundations of the Church. 

ror, the course of events liaving been long prepared, 
wasAiowra]nd indeed. In 1551, (he. (pieen dowager had 
succeeded AiTan :is v(;g<‘nt.'" {<iie was that .Mary of Guise 
whose marriage Avith Janu's V. a\'c. have Jiotif-ed as one of 
the indications of tin*. ](olicy then prevailing. If h'ft 
alone, site would ])roliably liavc done litth' harm but 
lier powerful and intolcwant family exliorted her to su])- 
press tlie heretics, and, as a natural part of (lie sanu' 
scheme, to pul down the nobles, lly the ads ice of her 
brotlnas, the Duke of Guise and tlu' Cardinal of Lorraine, 
she, in 1555, proposed to estiiblisli a standing army, to 
snit])1y the place of the troops, Avluch consisted of the 
h'lidal barons and tlieir retainers. Such a force, being 
paid by the Crown, Avould hav(j been entirely under its 


'■ “ Induc'nml nmtivt's which have iK'vcr hecii fully cniupivhcndcd, 
ho donartod to Goii<*va, wIuto, fora time, ho hocnnie jdistor of a JVotcshmt 
coijp;rojxatioi)."' i'IPa lll'tortf <>f tin' Cntn'ch In. Picntf'nnf, I8:M, vol. i. 

l». ililj. .M‘Crio, wlio s<.'os no dilhculty, simply says, In the niontli of 
duly IdoG, l»e loft Scotland, and, havin.u: arrived at Jdoppe, he proceeded 
with hih family to Geneva.*' JA/e of Knox ^ p. 11)7. 

Knox, in lii.s savoury diction, likens Jier appointment to ])uttinj[T n 
paddle on liie hack of a cow. “ She maid Ho^ent in the year of (iod 1004 ; 
and a o oune putt upune liir head, als fioimlye a sifijht (yf men had eis), as 
to iintt a stidiil upoun the ha<;k of aiie nnrewly kow.” 1 copy this passage 
fnim 3lr. l..aiii'.;'.^ excellent edition of A'/io.e’.-? Ifii^tonj of thr liiformation., 
vol. i. p. Slsi; hut in IVatjion's I/istoricff/l ColKctioiifi of KccKsiontickA fairs 
in. p. 7li, there is a slightly different version. “ ‘ As seemly 

a sight,’ saitli John Knox, in the new gospel language, ‘as to put the paddle 
upon the hack of an unruly ” 

The Duke of Argyll, in his VreAnjtery KxamhmJy p. h, calls her “am- 
bitious and intriguing.” Not only, liowcver, i.s she praised by Ijcslcy (///'s- 
/ory, pp. 2S0, 2f»U), which might have been expected, but even Ihichanau 
does justice to her, in a passage unusually gracious for so Pi'otestant and 
democratic a’Vriter. “ Mors ejus varie meiites hominum affccit, Nam et 
iipud quosdam eoruin, (piibuscum armis contendit, non mediocre siii desi- 
derium reliquifc. Erat enim singular! ingenio pi-mdita, et aninio ad icquita- 
tem adinodum propenso.” lienmi tScoticarum llUiorio^ lib. xvi. 

p. 487. 
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control; but the nobles saw the ulterior design, and 
compelled Mary to abandon it, on the ground that they 
and their vassals were able to defend Scotland without 
further aid.'-*® Her next attempt was to consolidate the 
interests of the Catholic party, which she effected, in 
1558, by marrjdng her daughter to the dauphin. This 
increased the influence of the Giiisos,“^ whoso niece, al- 
ready queen of Hcotland, would now, in the ordmary 
course of affairs, become queen of France. They urged 
their sister to extreme measures, and promised to assist 
lior with French troops. On the other hand, the nobles 
remained firm, and prepared for the stmggle. In De- 
cember 1557, several of them had drawn up a covenant, 
agreeing to stand by each other, and to resist the tyranny 
with which they were threatened.®” They now took the 
3iame of Lords of the Congregation, and sent forth their 
agents to secure the subscriptions of those who wished 
for a reformation of the Church.®^ They, moreover, 
wrote to Knox, whoso style of preaching, being very 
jiopular, would, they thought, bo useful in stirring up 
the people to rebellion.®* lie was then in Geneva, and 


History of Scotland^ book ii. p. 01, in Kobertsoii’s Works, 1831. Tyt- 
/(^rs History, vol. v. pp. 23. It appeal’s, from Lesley {History, pp. 2r>4, 

tliat some of the nobles were in favour of this scheme, hoping thereby 
to gain favour. ‘‘ Albeit sum of the lordis of tlie nobilitie for pleasour of 
tlie qucnc seamed to aggre thairto for the tyme, yit the barronis and gentill 
men was nathing content thairwith'* .... ‘‘affirming that thair foir- 
fatheris and predicessouris had defendit the samyn” (t.t'. the realm) "mony 
iiundreth yeris, vailycantlie with thair awin handis.” 

“It completed the almost despotic power of the liousc of fiiiisc." 
Tyder'^s History of i<cotland, vol. v. p. 27. 

This covenant, which marks an important epoch in the history of 
Scotland, is dated 3d of December 3557. It is printed in Stevenson's His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, p. 47; in Caldcrwood's History of the Kirk, 
vol. .i. pp. 326, 327; and in J\njo,ii*s Jliston/ of the Ite formation, vol. i. 
pp. 273, 274. 

III 1558, /‘ the lords of the congregation had sent agents through the 
kingdom to solicit the subscriptions of those who were friendly to a refor- 
mation.” Stephen^ 8 History of the Church of Scotland, London, 1848, vol. i. 
p. 58. 

Keith {Afetirs of Church mid State in Scotland, vol. iii. p. calls 
liim “a trumpeter of rebellion,” which he undoubtedly was, and very ranch 
to his credit too, though the courtly bishop imputes it to him as a fliult. 
'riie Scotch, if it had not been for their i-ebellious spirit, would long since 
have lost their liberties. 
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did not arrive in Scotland till May 1559, by which 
time the result of the impending contest was liardly 
doubtful, so successful had the nobles boon in strengthen- 
ing their party, and so much reason liad they to expect 
the support of Elizabotli. 

Nino days after Knox entered Scotland, the first blow 
was struck. On the llth of May 1559, he preached iii 
Perth. After the sermon, a tumult arose', and the people 
plundered the churches, and pulled down lh(' monas- 
teries.'’'' The (|ueen-regent, hastily assembling troops, 
marched towanls the town, lint the', nobh‘S Avere on the 
alert. The Earl of (ileiieairn joined tlie Congregation 
witli two thousand five hundn'd men; and a treaty was 
(‘oneluded, by whicli both sides agreed to disarm, on con- 
dition that no one shonld he piinisluHl for wliat had al- 
ready ]ia[)poned.'’' Siu^h, lioweve|‘, Avas th(' state of tlie 
public mind, that ])eace Avas imjiossible. In a foAV days, 
Avar again broke oul ; and this time the result Avas mon^ 
decisive. TIk' Lords of tlu' (\)ngrcgatiou mustorod in 
great fore<'. Perth, Stirling, ami Linlilhgx^AV, fell into ^ 
their hands. I'lio queon-r(‘g(‘nt rotrc'atod before them. 
She evacuated Edinhurgli; and, on llio 29t]i of Jimo, the 
Protestants entered the ca])ital in triuinpli.’'"’ 

« 

*'■ He sait'd from Dicp]>c on the of A|)vn ami lamlu safely 

at Leith in the bi\iriniiin«» uf May.” MUJriv'a JJ/r of l\uo,r, j). Ilia. KnoN. 
himself f-ays, tli (3 secound Alaij.” J/isfor*/ itf thf llvfunimtiui}, edit. 
Lain^, voJ. i. p, aiS. “ Ho was called home by the iioblcineii tliat ent<!r- 
prisod the Koformation/’ i<iKjttiAwou>h' JliMorj of tit f' i'lturch of tScotla,uly 
edit, llussell, vol. ii. p. JsO, 

Pemuf-'i T rnddions of VcTth, p. 310. KitoxA Ilistonf of the Jteforuvt- 
tlon, vol. i. pp. 321-323. L^jorCs iliston/ of ,St. Antfrew^, vol. i. p. 321) ; and 
a spirited narrative in Unchonuids ilerum ^Scoticttrum JliMforiny lib. xvi. 
pp. 473, 472. 8c»ine interesting circuiristancos are also preserved in Lesleifa 
UUtorif^ pp. 271, 272; btit, though Lesley was a contemporary, he errone- 
ously places the riot in l.V)8. He, moreover, ascribes to Knox language 
more iiifiarnmatofy than that which he really used. 

T^tler'fi History of ScotUmd^ vol. v. pp, 51), (>2, G3. Of the I^arl of 
Glcncairn, Chalmei-s {CaledonLa, vol. iii. p. tSo) says, tliat he was a “reli- 
gious ruffian, who enjoyed pensions, from Henry VIII., for injuring the 
country of ills birth, and benefits.” This, besides being ungrammatical, is 
foolish. Glencairn, like the other aristocratic leaders of the Koformation, 
was, no doubt, influenced by sordid motives ; but, so far from injuring his 
country, he rendered it great service. 

Tyder' 8 History of Scotland, vol. v. pp. 61-73'. 
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All this was done iu seven weeks from the breaking 
out of tho first riot. Both parties were now willing to 
negotiate, with tho view of gaining time; tho queen- 
regent expecting aid from France, the Lords expecting 
it from England.*'^ But the proceedings of Elizabeth be- 
ing tardy, the Protestants, after waiting for some months, 
determined to strike a decisive blow before the reinforce- 
ments arrived. In October, the principal peers, headed 
by tho Duke of Chastelherault, the Earl of Arran,' the 
Earl of Argyle, and the Earl of Glcncaim, assembled 
at Edinburgh. A great meeting was held, of which 
Lord Euthven was appointed president, and in which 
the queen -regent was solemnly suspended from the 
government, on the ground that she was opposed to “the 
gloiy of God, to the liberty of the realm, and to the 
welfare of tho nobles.”^’" 

In the winter, an English fleet sailed into the Frith, 
and anchored near Edinburgh.’*^^ In January IGGO, the 

It is stated of the queen- regent, that, in July 15r>9, “shcc had sent 
iilreadie to France for more men of warr/* See tho curious pamphlet en- 
titled A Historic of the Kstate of Scotland, from July loo8 to April 1560,’* 
iu Mlscdltftii/ of the Wodrow ISociety^ p. 6J, Edinburgh, 1844. All sorts of 
rumours were circulated; and a letter, dated 12t[i October 1559, says, 
Sumrne tliiiike the regent will departc secretlie. Summe that she will to 
Viiclikeith, for that three shippes are a preparing. Summe saye tliat she is 
verie sicko. Summe saye the devill caiiuot kill her.*’ tSff dice's 
vol. i. p. 499. 

uio T}jIUt*s Hisiorij <f Scothiady vol. v. p. 104. This was on the 22d of 
October 1559. Compare SadUrs , state /\tperSy vol. i. p. 512. ‘‘ This Mon- 

daye, the 22 of October, was the douagier deprived fiom her authoritie by 
commen consent of all lords and barons here present.” On this occasion, 
Johne Willocke,” the preacher, delivered himself of a discourse in favour 
of her deposition. Among other arguments, he said, “ that in deposing of 
princes, and these that have beenc in authoritie, God did not alwayes use his 
immediat power, but sornetitnes he used other ineanes, which His wisdome 
thought good, and justice approved. As by Asa, He removed 31aacha, his 
owne mother, from honour and authoritie, which before slie had used; by 
Jehu H6 destroyed Joram, and the whole postcritie of Aciiab ” Therefore 
“ lie” (the orator) “could see no reasoun why they, the' borne coimsellers, 
tho uobilitie and barons of the realme, might not justlic deprive Jier from 
all regiment.” Calderwood's UUt.ry of the Kirh, vol. i. pp. 540, 541 ; and 
J{/io,v’s History of the Refornuitioiiy vol. i. pp. 442, 44J. 

The Diurnal of (fccurreiUSy pp, 55, 272, says, that tht fleet arrived 
on 24th of January 1559-00 ; “audit greit schippis of Ingland in tho i-aid 
of Leith.” And a letter (iu SadlerU tState Papers, vol. i. p. 097), dated the 
23d of January, says, “ the shippes arrived yesterdaye in tlie Fry the to the 
noinbcr of ix. or x., as yet. and the remanent followith,” The date, there- 
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Duke of ^Norfolk arrived at Berwick, and concluded, on 
the part of Elizabeth, a treaty with the Lords of tlu' 
Conj'roj^atiou, by virtue of wliicli, the. En<»Ush army (ui- 
tered Scotland on the 2d of April.*"- Against this com- 
bination, the government could etfecl nothing, and in 
July, was glad to sign a peace, by which the .Kremsh 
troops Avere to eAacuate Scotland, and the Avholo ])OAver 
of admini.stratiqu Avas virtually consigiicd to the Protest- 
ant Lord.s.‘"'* 

The complete suecc'ss of this great roAolution, and 
tlie .-^pc'cd Avith Avhich it aa'us elleelcd, aiA* of thems<'lves 
a decisiA'e proof (tf tin* energy of thosi' gi'inTal causes by 
Avhieh the whole movement Avas eontn)lled. For mon; 
than a hundi'ed ami tUty year-s tln'To Imd hec'ii a (h'adly 
.‘Struggle belAvet'U the nobles and tiie ('hnrch; and the 
issue of that strugglt' AA'as, the ('dablishment of the lie- 
formation, and th(' triumpli of the arisPu-i’acy, They had, 
at last, carried their point. Tin* hierai'ehv Avas over- 
tliroAvn, and replaced by neAV and mitried men. • All the' 
old nofions ofajiostolie .suec<‘ssion, of the imi»o.rition of 
hands, and of the divine right of ordination, AVere sud- 
denly discarded. The otticc's of the Church Avere ])er- 
formed by lieiv'ties, the majority of Avlunn had not (‘ven 
been ordained.'"* Tinallv, and to eroAvn the Avholc, in 

fore, of the intli of Jaiiiiury. ^iveii in u iDite to Kfiih'a Churdt f/nt/ in 
vol. i. p. lioo, is cvidenlly erroneous. iin])oriiiiil us the event 
was, its exact date is not mentioned ( ither ))y Tytler {llifiturii of t^cotln/id, 
vol. V, pp, ] 1 i, llo), or by Chalmers {(’tdalomti^ \ol. ii. p. 

iltid loi'i'A Odnionia^ vol. ii p. ii-i'l, /\tio.r\< o/7//r Hefonnation^ 

vol. ii. p. 57. The IJerwiek treaty, in Febniaiy, is printed in Kvitlds Vlmrch 
Hud IStotfi ht. tScotO'tff/j vol. i. pp- {So great was the iiifiueiiee of the 

nobles, that the Kngli.sh troops were well received by the people, in spile of 
the old and bitter animosity betvveeji the two nations. “ Kspecially in F>ft! 
they were thankfully rcceaved, and w'ell entreated, with such qiiietnes and 
gentle entertainement betwixt our nation and them, as no man would liave 
thought that ever there had beine any variance.” *1 JUdorie of the. Eelnte 
of tScotlandy from 1558 to 1500, in Mimilany of the Wodrotn ^Society, p. 78. 

103 <« Vpoun the vi. day of Julij, it wes cojicludit and fmullie endit betuix 
the saids ambassatouris, tuitching all debaittis, coiitraversies and materis 
coiicernyiig the asseigiiig of Leith, depairtiiig of the Frenehemen tluiirfra, 
and raudering of tlie same; and the said peax daitit this said day.” J 
Diurnal of OccurrentHy y)p. ii77, ^78, 8ee also p. 00 ; and Keit/ds Affan'soJ 
Church and tStafe in ScotLaudy vol. i. p, 295. 

104 << That Knox himself was in priest’s orders, ii a fact which his bio- 
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tlie summer of that same year, 1500, the Scotch parlia- 
ment passed two laws, which utterly subverted the an- 
cient scheme. By one of these laws, every statute which 
had over been enacted in favour of the Church, was at 
once repealed.^®’' By the other law, it was declared that 
Avhoever either said mass, or was present while it Avas 
said, should, for the first offence, lose his goods ; for the 
second offence be exiled ; and, for the thii'd offence, be 
put to dcath.^*^ 

Thus it Avas, that an institution, which had home the 
brunt of more than a thousand years, was shivered, and 
fell to pieces. And, from its fall, great things were 
augured. It Avas believed, that the' people Avould be 
enlightened, that their eyes were opening to their 
former follies, and that the reign of superstition was 
about to end. But what Avas forgotten then, and what 
is too often forgotten noAV, is, that in those affairs there 
is an order and a natural sequence, which can never be 
reversed. This is, that every institution, as it actually 
exists, no matter what its name or pretences may be, is 
the effect of public opinion far more than the cause ; and 
that it Avill aA'ail nothing to attack the institution, unless 

graplicr, the late l>r. ^I'Cric, has placed beyond dispute ; and some of the 
other leaders were also priests ; but the greater number of the ureachers, 
and all those who subsequently became ministers, were totally without any 
orders whatever, not even such as the superintendents couid have given 
them ; for their own supposed call, the election of the people, and tlie ciri/ 
ceremony of induction to the living, was all that was then ‘judged neces- 
sary/” Stephens llistorif of the Church of *Scothin(U 1848, vol. i. pp, 145, 
140*. “ A new-fashioned sort of ministry, unknown in the Christian Church 

for all preceding generations.” Keith's V/mrch and State in Scotland, vol. iii. 
p. 204. Compare Argyll's Preshiitery Examined, pp. 34-30*. 

105 <« xhe thre estaltis of parliament hes aiiullit and declarit all sik 
actes maid in tyines bipast not aggreing w’* goddis w'ord and now coiitrair to 
the confessioun of cure fjiyi according to the said word publist in this par- 
liament, Tobe of nane avalc force nor effect. And decernis the said actis 
and eveiy ane of thame to haue na effect nor strenth in tyme to cum.” 
Acts of the Parliaments of Scotlaml, 1814, folio, vol. ii. p. 535. Tliis was 
on 24th August 1560. 

100 « na maner of person nor personis say mess nor zit heir mess 
nor be put thairat vnder the pane of confiscatiouh of all thair gud movable 
and vnmovjible and pvneissiug of thair bodeis at the discretioun of the ma- 
gistrat within quhais jurisdictiouh sik personis happynis to be apprehendit 
ffor the first fiilt : Bauissing of the Ilealmc for the secund fait, and justifying 
to the deid for the thrid fait." IbuL, 24th August 1560, vol. ii. p. 535. 
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you can first cliango the opinion. In Scotland, Iho 
Church Avas grossly superstitious ; hut it did not, tlicrc- 
foro, follow, that to overthrow the establishment, Avould 
lessen the evil. They who think that superstition can 
be weakened in tills way, do not know the vitality of 
that dark and ill-oniened principle. Against it, tliorc is 
only one weapon, and that weapon is knowledge. When 
men are ignorant, they must be supc'rstitions ; and wher- 
ever ' superstition exists, it is sure to organize itself into 
some kind of system, Avliich it maki'S its home. If you 
driA'e it from that home, it will find another, 'fhe spirit 
trau-sinigratos ; it assumes a new form ; but still it livi^s. 
How idle, tlu-n, is tliat warfare Avhieh reformers are. too 
apt to Avage, in Avhieh tlnw slay tie' eareass, and s[>ure 
the life ! The husk, forsooth, they si'ok out, and destroy; 
but AA'ithiu that husk is a seed of deadly jioison, Avhose 
A'itality they are unable to inijiair, and AA'hieh, shifted 
from its place, bears fruit in anotlier direction, and shoots 
up Avith a fresh, and often a more fatal, cxuberaiuie. 

The truth is, that every institution, Avhether political 
or religious, re]ire>ents, in its actual Avorking, the form 
and pressure of the age. It may be A'ery old; it may 
bear a vi'.uorated name; it may aim at the liighest 
(jbjects; but Avhoever cari'fully studies its history, Avill 
find that, in practice, it is succi'ssively modified by suc- 
cessive gem'rations, and that, iust(!ad of controlling so- 
ciety, it is controlled by it. When the Protestant Re- 
formatioii Avas etfected, tlu! Scotch Avere excessively 
ignorant, and, therefore, in sjiitc of the Ih'formation, 
they remained (;xcessively su[)crstitious. lIoAV long that 
ignorance continued, and Avhat its results Avero, we shall 
presently see ; hut Ixjforo entering into that inquiry, it 
will be advisable to trace the immediate consequences of 
the lleformatiou itself, in connexion Avith the poAverfql 
class by whose authority it Avas established. 

The nobles, having OA'crthrown the Chnrch, and 
stripped it of a large part of its Avealth, thought that 
they were to reap the benefit of their oAvn labour. They 
had slain the enemy, and they wished to divide the 
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spoil.*''’’ But this did not suit the views of the Protestant 
preachers. In their opinion, it was impious to secularise 
ecclesiastical property, and turn it aside to profane pur- 
poses. They held, that it was right, indeed, for the lords 
to plunder the Church ; but they took for granted that 
the proceeds of the robbciy were to enrich themselves. 
They were the godly men; and it was the business of 
the ruling elasscs to endow them with benefices, from 
which the old and idolatrous clergy were to be’ex- 
pcllcd.*‘'8 

In accordance with these opinions, Xnox and his 
colleagues, in August 1560, presented a petition to Par- 
liament, calling on the nobles to restore the Church pro- 
perty which they had seized, and to have it properly 
aj)plicd to the support of the ncAV ministers.*'® To this 
request, those powerful chiefs did not even vouchsafe a 
reply.'*'* They were content with matters as they ac- 
tually stood, and Averc, therefore, unwilling to disturb 
the existing arrangement. They had fought the fight ; 
they had gained the victory, and shared the spoil. It 

As llobcrtsou says, iu his measured, and somewhat feehle, style, 
“ Amoii«f the Scottish nobility, some hated the persons, and others coveted 
tlie wealth, of the dignified clergy ; and by abolishing that order of men, 
the former indulged their resentment, and the latter hoped to gratify their 
avarice.” Jlistory of Scothtnd, book iii. p. lib, in lloherUons iror/.v, edit. 
1831. The contemporary narrative, in J Diuraal of Occurrents, p. 2(39, 
sounds much more vigorous to my ear. “In all this tyme” (1509), “all 
kirkmennis goodis and geir wer spoulzeit and reft fra thamc, in euerie 
place quhair the samyno culd be apprehendit ; for euerie man for the maist 
pairt that culd get any thing pertenyng to any kirkmen, thocht the same as 
wele won geir. ’’ 

“Knox never dreamed that the revenues of the Church were to be 
secularized ; but that he and his colleagues were simply to remove the old 
incumbents, and then take possession of their benefices.” Stephea's llUtory 
if the Ghtirch of Scotland^ vol. i, p. KXJ. “The ecclesiastical revenues, 
which they never contemplated for a moment were to be seized by the Pro- 
testant nobility.” Lawsori^s Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, p 233. 

Compare Knox's Ilistortf of the Reformation, vol. ii. pp. 89-92, with 
MKJrie's Life of Knox, p. 171), "Of this document, M‘Crie says, “ There 
can be no doubt that it received the sanction, if it was not the composition, 
of the reformer.” . . . . “ It called upon them” (the nobles) “ to restore 
the patrimony of the Church, of which they had unjustly possessed them- 
selves.” 

“ Making no answer to the last point.” Spottiswoode s History of the 
Church of Scotlaiid, vol. i. p. 327. “ Without taking any notice.” Keith's 

Affairs of Church and State, vol. i. p. 321. 
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Avas not to be supposed that they woiild peaceably re- 
linquish ■\vhat tlu'y had won Avith intinit(' ditheully. Kor 
was it lik(ily that, after being engaged in an arduous 
struggle Avitli the Church for a hundred and lifty yt'ars, 
and huA'ing at length conquered their inveterate enemy, 
they shoidd forego the fruits of their tri\nn})li for the 
sake of a feAV prec.ehers, whom they had but recently 
ctilled to their aid ; luw-boni and obsimn; num, Avho 
should ratlier deem it an honour that tlu'V Avere per- 
mitted to associate Avitli their snpt'riors in a common 
enterprise, but Avere not to presume on that circum- 
stance, nor to suppose tliul tlu.-y, Avho only (mtcred the 
field at the eleventh lioiir, Avero to share the booty ou 
any thing ajiproaching to terms of < (|nality.’'^ 

llut the aristocracy of Scotland little knoAV the men 
Avith whom they hail to deal. Still liis'i, did tliey under- 
stand the character of their own age. They did not see 
that, in the state of society in Avliich tiiey lived, super- 
stition Avas incAitalilc, ami that , therefore, the spiritual 
classes, tlumgli depressed fur a moment, wi'i’c sure ^ 
speedil)' to i'i>e again. 'I'lic nchles had overt urneil the 
Church ; hut the jaiiiciplcs on Avhich Church authority is 
based, remained intact. All that avus done, Avas to change 
the name and the form. A ucav hierarchy avus quickly 
organized, Avhich succeeded tlic old one in the atlections 
of the people. Indeed, it did more. Tor, the Protestant 
clerg3’, neglected by the nohle.s, and nneiidoAved by the 
state, had only a miscrabli' pittance Avhereupon to live, 
and they' necessarily thrcAv tlicmselvos into the arms of 
the people, avIuto alone tliey could iiud support and sym- 
pathy. Uen(;e, a closer and more intimate union than 

111 (( They viewed the Protestant preachers as low-born individuals, not 
far raised above tlie condition of mechanics or tradesmen, without influ- 
ence, authority, or importance.’* Jaiwsoh's Roman (Mhotic Church in Root- 
londy p. 251. “None were more uiimcix:ifull to the poorc ministers than 
they that had the greatest share of the kirk rents.” CaUierwooiTs Jlistory 
of the Kirk of Scotland ^ vol. ii. p. ‘12, 

In 15(51, “ Notwithstanding the full establishment of the Reforma- 
tion, the Protestant ministers were in a state of extreme poverty, and de- 
pendent upon the precarious assistance of their flocks.*’ TytW» UUtory ot 
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would otherwise have been possible. Henee, too, as we 
shall presently see, the Presbyterian tilergy, smarting un- 
der the injustice with which they were treated, displayed 
that liatrcd of the upper classes, and that peculiar detes- 
tation of monarchical government, which they showed 
whenever they dared. In their pulpits, in their presby- 
teries, and in their General Assemblies, they encouraged 
a democratic and insubordinate tone, which eventually 
produced the happiest results, by keeping alive, at a ‘cri- 
tical moment, the spirit of liberty ; but which, for that 
very reason, made the higher ranks rue the day, Avhen, 
by tluir ill-timed and selfish parsimony, they roused the 
wrath of so .powerful and implacable a class. 

Tlie withdrawal of the French troops, in 1 560, had left 
the nobles in possession of the government and it was 
for them to decide to what extent the Peformed clergy 
should bn endowed. The first petition, presented by 
Knox and his brethren, was passed over in contemptuous 
silence. But the ministers were not so easily put aside. 
Their next step was, to present to the Privy Council what 
is known as the First' Book of Discipline, in which they 
again urged their request.^''* To the tenets contained in 
this book, the council had no objection; but they refused 
to ratify it, because, by doing so, they would have sanc- 
tioned the principle that the new church had a right to 
the revenues of the old ono.““ A certain share, indeed. 


i^cotland, vol. v. p. 207. Compare a letter, written by Knox, in 156(5, on 
‘‘ the extreaine povertie wherein our ministers are brought.** Kno.eg ///*•- 
tof^ of the ll^ormation, vol. ii. p. 542. 

Hi « limited authority which the Crown had hithei’to possessed, was 
almost entirely annihilated, and the aristocratical power, which always 
predominated in the Scottish goveniment (?), became supreme and incon- 
trollable.” RmaelVs Uhtoni of ike Church in. iScothnul, 1834, vol. i. p. 223. 

See the I^iret Ihoh of DiscipUney reprinted in .^1 Compendiinn of the 
Lawn of the Church of iS'cotland, parti., second edition, Edinburgh, 1837. 
They summed up their requests in one comprehensive passage (p. 110), that 
“ the haill rentis of the Kirk abusit in Papistrie sal be referrit agaiue to 
the Kirk.” In another part (p. 106), they frankly admit that, “ we doubt 
not but some of our petitions shall appeare strange unto you at the first 
sight.” 

115 « form of polity recommended in the First Book of Discipline 
never obtained the proper sanction of the State, chiefly in consequence of 
the avarice of the nobility and gentry, who were desirous of securing to 
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they were willing to concede. What tlio sliaro should be, 
was a matter of serious dispute, and caused the greatest 
ill-will between the two parties. At length, tlie nobles 
broke silence, and, in December 1561* they declared that 
the Reformed clergy should only receive one-sixth of the 
property of the Church; the remaining livivsixtlis being 
divided between the government and the Catholic jiriest- 
hood.^^*^ The meaning of this was easily undtn'slood, 
sineo tlio (Jatliolies were now (iiitirely dojxaidc'iit on thci 
govern nieiit, and tin' goveriimont was, in fact, the nobles 
iheiiisolvi'S, who aw re. at that period/ the monopolizers of 
])olitieal powt r. 

vSiich being the <*aso, it naturally luii>pened, that, wluni 
tile arrang<an<*nt was made known, the pn^aebtavs w('r(^ 
greatly moved. They saw how niithvourabh‘ it was to 
their own interests, jiud, therefoi<\ thoy held that it Avas 
unfavourable lo tlie iuter(‘sts of religion, lienee, in tbeir 
opinion* it was (‘outlived by tlu* d(‘vil, whose purposes it 
Avas caleiilated to s('rv<\^^^ For, noAV% tliev Avlio liuvailod 
in the vineyard («f tlie Jiord, AVere to ho discouragcsl, aiid^ 
Aveve to sutler, in ord(T that Avliat rightly belonged to 
tliciii miglit b(' d('vour(‘d bv idle bellii's.^^"' The nobles 


thoni>olve? tlie of the (’hurch.” o/' f/i' Uof/rinr 

p. oiil. Soo tilso p. i'(>. .Many of the imliles, 

iio\VL'V'..T, did V'iifu it ( lli.On'ff nj ihr /it/on.nitioii, vid, ii. p. 1-0); 
I»ut, .Sa}'. Sj»i»ttis\V(u)(i<.* {//(.stOty of i'l ncrh t,f vol. i. p. aTd), 

** Alu-t nf those that subscrihod, into tlicir liiinds tlie poss^essions of 

the Cimreh, could never bo induced to part therewith, and turned jjn ater 
eneiiiios in tiiat point of church putrinnuiy tlian were the ]'aj>ist.<, or any 
other wliatf'oevcr.” 

J/n,VK'.v Lift' of KuftX^ p. 2()\. J\ao.r\'i Uiidory of the Ih'formuilhiiy 
vol. ii. pp. 307-309. ijuchawin's lUrmn Scoticarum IlidorUt, 

lib. xvii p. oOO. Tlie nominal arnin;^enient, which was contrived with 
coiisidenibJe art, was, that oue-third of the cliiireh revenues should he 
divided into two parts ; one part for the goveniTncnt, and aiiotlier part for 
the preachers. The reinaininf; two-thirds were gravely assigned to the Ca- 
tliolic priesthood, who, at tliat very inoiiK'iit, were liuhlo, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to the penalty of deatli, if they performed the rites of their religion. 
Men, whose lives were in the hands of the govcrmneiit, were not likely to 
quarrel with the government about money matters; and the result was, 
that nearly every thing fell into the possession of the nobles. 

117 “The Ministcris, ovin in the begynnyng, in publict Serinonis op- 
poned thame selves to suchc corriiptioun, for thei foii*saw the purpose ot 
the Devill.'^ Knox's History of the Iteformationy vol. ii. p. 310, 

11 M it scemeth altogether unreasonable that idle bellcis sail dc- 
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might benefit for a time, but the vengeance of God was 
swift, and would most assuredly overtake them.^^® From 
the beginning to the end, it was nothing but spoliation. 
In a really Christian land, the patrimony of the Church 
would bo loft untouched.^®® But, in Scotland, alas ! 
Satan had prevailed, and Christian charity had waxen 

voure and consume the patrimonie of the Kirk, whill the faithfull travellers 
in the Lord's vineyarde suffer extreme povertie, and the needle members of 
Christ’s bodie are altogether neglected.” Calderwood's History of the Kirk^ 
vol. ii. pp. 4S4, 485. This was in 150J) ; and, in 1571, the celebrated Fer- 
guson, ill one of his sermons, declared that the holders of church property, 
most of whom were the nobility, were “ ruffians.” See an extract from his 
sermon, in Chulmers* History of Dunfermline^ p. 809, Edinburgh, 1844. 
“ For this day Christ is spuilzeit amang us, quhil y* quhilk audit to man- 
tene the Ministerie of the Kirk and the pure, is geuin to prophane men, 
flattereris in court, ruffianes, and h)rrelingis.” 

III September 1571, John Row preiched, wha in plane pulpet pro- 
nun ced to the lordis, for thair covetusnes, and becaus they wold not gi*ant 
the just petitioues of the Kirk, Godis heastie vengeance to fall upon them ; 
and said, moreover, ‘ I cair not, my lordis, your displeasour ; for I speik my 
conscience befoir God, wha will not suffer sic wickitnes and contempt vn- 
punislied.” Bannatyne^s Jourml^ edit. Edinburgh, 1806, p. 257. 

In 1576, the General Assembly declared, that their right to the 
patrimonie of the Kirk” was “ ex jure divino.” Acts of the (kneral Assem- 
blies of the Kirk of iicotlaiul, vol. i. p. 360, Edinburgh, 1839, 4to. More 
than a hundred years later, a Scotch divine evinces how deeply the members 
of his profession felt this spoliation of the Church, by going out of his way 
to mention it. See Jacob's Vow^ by Dr, John Cockbum, Edinburgh, 1696, 
pp. 422, 423, 425. But this is nothing in comparison to a recent writer, 
the Ilcvcrend Mr. Lyon, who deliberately asserts that, because these and 
similar acts occurred in the reign of Mary, therefore the queen came to a 
violent end ; such being the just punishment of sacrilege. “ The practice” 
(of saying masses for the dead) ceased, of course, at the Reformation ; 
and the money was transferred by Queen INIary to the civil authorities of 
the town. This was, undoubtedly, an act of sacrilege ; for, though sacrifi- 
cial masses for the dead was an error, yet the guardians of the money so be- 
queathed, were under an obligation to apply it to a sacred purpose. This, 
and other sacrilegious acts on the part of ]\Iarv, of a still more decided and 
extensive character, have been justly considered as the cause of all the cala- 
mities which subsequently befell her.” History of St. Andrews^ by the liei\ 
C. J, Lyoiiy M.A.^ Presbyter of the EpUcopol Chitrchy St, Andreu'Sy Edin- 
burgh, 1843, vol. i. p. 54. Elsewhere (vol. ii. p. 400) the same divine men- 
tions, that the usual punishment for sacrilege is a failure of male issue. 
“ The following examples, selected from the diocese of St. Andrews, ac- 
cording to its boundaries before the Reformation, will corroborate the general 
doctrine contended for throughout this work, that sacrilege has ever been 
punished in the present life, and chiefly by the failure of male issue.” The 
italics arc in the text. See also vol. i. p. 118. For the sake of the future 
historian of public opinion, it may be well to observe, that the work con- 
taining these sentiments is not a reprint of an older book, but was published 
for the first time in 1843, having apparently been just written. 

V 2 i cc General Assemblic of tne Kirk of Scotkind, coiivenit at Ediu- 
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cold.^-~ In Scotland, ju’opci'ty, ■\vhicli should be regarded 
as sacred, had been broken np and divided ; atid the 
division was of the worst kind, since, by it, said Knox, 
two-thirds arc given to the devil, and the other third is 
shared between God and the devil. It Avas as if ,los<“2>h, 
A\'hcn governor of Egyi)t, bad i*'fused food to bis bn.-tliren, 
and sent them back to their families with empty sacks.*- ' 
Or, as another i)reaeher .•suggest <'d, the Church Avas noAV, 
like the 3lacoabees of old, being ojipressed, sometimes by 
the A.'^syrians, and sometimes by the Egyjd ians.* ’ ' 

15ut neither 2 >orsuasioiis nor threats*-^ p**^**!***-***^ ****.V 
effect on the ohdurate minds of the Scotch nobles. In- 
deed, tlieir hearts, instead of being .softened, becanui 
harder. ]-lven tlu' .small stijuauls, Avhieh Avere allotted to 

Imrjrh the S”) of IVocinliov to tlic Nohilitie of fliis Uealim* liiat pro- 

fo.'JSt-’S tlio witli tlu m, :uul hes n'lioimcit that ihnnan Aiitichryst, 

(k'.syrti coiistaiK’ic in faith, uiul the spirit i>f riaht(‘on.< jiult^mient. 
tliat Siithan, ho all our uoiiH^onoe, Hi.e;ht Honourahio, hos so fatn* prevailit 
within thi.s Reahiio within iIiom* hue dayos, that wo doo stand in ovtroain 
danger, not only / < /*<.<'• f* oiforull Imt also to he dopiyvit <»f 

the irloi’ioii> Kvanjroll,*’ tl’o. A'/vV/V* (‘htnri* tnnf v<*l. iii. ])p. iol, 

*-■ In I.Vdl, in thoir pitoon.s eoinnmnioation to tho Knelisli bishops and 
oitTgy, thL\ ^aid. “The days are ill ; initpiitie abounds; rliristian ohariti, 
aiitSj is Wa\'t*n Cohh'* tfH*! Pr(n'r((h uf Mr (n a* r*ff AySemfilicx t)f th" 

Klrl’ <j vol. i. p. .^7, Mdinliurj'h, Ho. 

i.t I partis freoly "cvin to the I>evill, and the thrid inaiin he 

devided hi twix God and the I>rvill : AVeiil, hear witnos to nu', tliat iliis 
day J say it, or it Ik* lonp; tlie J>ovill sliall have throe partis of tlie thrid; 
and juui^'c* you then what G<»ddis portioun shalbo. ” .... “ W li(» w(dd 
liavo thoufrlit, that wlieii Joseph reulJod K^^>pt, that Ids hrothren should 
have travailled for \itt;dlis, and h.ave roturnod with empty soekis unto thair 
families ? Aron wold iiithor have thou;.dit tliat JMiarao’s ]K/se, treasiiro, and 
garuallis should liavo bone dindni.slu-d, or that the lioushold of Jaro}> should 
stand in danger to sterve for liungar.*' Jltxton/ of the lltfornmtiof, 

vol. ii. pp. :U(), .311. 

In Alay loTl, “This Sunday, Air. Craig teiched the 130 rsalmo ; 
and, in his sernnnid, ho compared tho .stoat of tho Kirk of God in this tovne 
vnto the steat of the Alaccaheis ; wha were oppressed siimtymes hy the As- 
syrianis, and siirntymes by the Kgi])tiaids,” JUinnfitytie's Jovrufd, p. ir^O. 

The first instance I have observed of any tldng like menace, is in 
1307, wherk “ the Assembly of the Clnirch being convened at Edinhurgli,” 
admonished all persons “as well noblemen sis barons, and those of the other 
Estates, to meet and give tlieir personal appesiraiicc at Edinburgh on the 2()th 
of July, for giving their sidvice, counsel, and concurrence in msitters then 
to be proponed; especially for purging the realm of popery, the establishing 
of the policy of the Church, and restming the patnwony thereof to the just 
ffossessorH. Assuring those that should happen to absent themselves sit the 
time, duo and lawful advertisement being made, that they should he re- 
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the Protestant clergy, were not regularly paid, but were 
mostly employed for other purposes.^^o ■\Viien the minis- 
ters complained, they were laughed at, and insulted, by 
tho nobles, who, having gained their own ends, thought 
that they could dispense Avith their former allies. The 
Earl of Morton, whose ability, as Avell as connexions, 
made him the most powerful man in Scotland, Avas espe- 
cially A^irulcnt against them ; and two of the preachers, 
Avho offended him, he put to death, under circumstances 
of great cruelty. The nobles, regarding him as their 
chief, elected him Eegent in 1572;^^ and, being now 


puted hiiiderers of the good work intended, and as iU^simulate professors be 
estevmed unwoithy of thi fellowship of C hr isV s flock '' Spottiswoode's History 
of the Cl. o,rch of Scothmd, vol. ii. p. 64. Tliis evidently alludes to the pos- 
sibility of o.KCommuiiicating those who would not surrender to the Protes- 
tant preachers, the property stolen from the Catholic Church ; and, in 1570, 
we find another step taken in the same direction. Under that year, the 
following passage occurs in Acts mul ProcenUnys of the OeAeral Asse^Mies 
of the Kirk of l<cotland^ vol. i. p. 181. If those that withold the duty 

of the Kirk, wherethrough Mailsters wuiit t/uir stipends^ may he excom- 
municate ? A. All things beand done that the civill ordour requyres of 
tlicm that withhaldis the duetie of the Kirk, quherby Ministers wants their 
stipends; the Kirk 'nuiy proceed, to eaxouommicntioiiy for their conteoiptP 

III 1562, ‘'the poore ministers, exhorters, and readers, compleaued* 
at cliurch asscmbleis, that neither were they able to live upon the stipends 
allowed, nor gett iiayment of that small portiouu which was allowed.” Cal- 
d'^rivood’s Jfistory of the Kirk, vol. ii. p. 172. Compare of the (Jeaeral 
Assemblies, 18:30, 4to, vol. i. p. 53; “To requyre payment to miiiistei-s of 
there stipends for the tyme by past, according to the promise made.*' This 
'.vas in December 1564. In December 1565, the General Assembly said 
(p. 71), “ that wher oft and divers tymes promise hes bein made to us, that 
our saids brethren, travelers and preachers in the Kirk of God, sould not bo 
defraudit of their appoiutit stipends, neither zet in any wayes sould be 
juolestit in their fuuctioun ; zet nottheles univci-sallie they want ther 
stipends appoiutit for diverse tymes by past.” On the state of things in 
1566, sec “ The Supplication of the Ministers to the Queen,” v\Kiox slUs’' 
iory of the HefornMtion, vol. ii. p. 529. See also, in the MisceUauy of the 
Kpaldiug Club, vol. iv. pp. 02-101, Aberdeen, 1840, 4to, a letter written by 
.John Erskine in December 1571, especially p. 07 ; “the gretost of the no- 
bilitic haifing gretest reiitis in possessione, and plaicet of God in nwist hie 
Jionouris, ceasis nocht, maist wiolentlie blindit with awarice, to spoilye and 
draw to thame selfis the possessioues of the Kirk.” 

127 tc ministers were called proud knaves, and rcceaved manic in- 
jurious words from the lords, speciallie from Morton, who ruled all. He 
said, he sould lay their pride, aud putt order to them.” CMericood's 11 is^ 
tory of the Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 137, 138. This was in 1571. 

Chambers* Amvals of ScotUind, voL i. pp. 79, 80. 

129 << TJnj nobilitic wnderwrittin couvenit in Edinburgh, and chesit aud 
electit James erle of Mortouu regent.” A Diunuil of Occurreuts, p. 320. 
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possessed of supreme pou'cr, he employed it against the 
Church, lie seized upon all the benefices which bceanu' 
vacant, and retained their i)rotits in his own hands.^’*’ 
His hatred of the preachers passed .all bounds. He pub- ’ 
licly declared, that there would be neither peace nor 
order in the country, \intil some of them were lump.*'** 
He refused to sanction the (ieneral Assemblies by his 
presence ; h(' wished to do away with their privilcpc.s, 
and oven with their name ; and with such determination 
did he pursue his measur<‘s. that, in the opinion of th<‘ 
historian of the Scotch Ivirk, nothinp but tli(5 s])eeial 
interfenaiee of the Heitv could havi' maintained its ex- 
istina: polity. *•*■' 

The rupture between Church and State was now eom- 
jdetc. It remained to be seen, which was the stronpt'r 
side'. Every year, the ch'rpy became more demoeratie : 
and, after the death of Knox, in 1572, they vi'ntur<?d 
ujxm a course Avhieh even he Avtnild hardly have rc.'com- 
monded, and Avhieh, durinp th(' earlier jan'ind of the Ih'- 
ibrmation. wotdd have been impracti(!ahlc.*'*'* Jiut, by^ 


* In 'Svlien any licncfeces of Kirk vaikit, ho keapit the profTet of 
thair rents sa laiig in hi.s*ai\in hand, till lie wa.s iirgit ho the Kirk to niak 
(lonatiomi tl-arof, and that was not gevin hut proffeit for all t fiat. Tin' 
lli<tuTi*> tinti Li/f of Kin^ Jtiui€,^th€ edit. Edinburgh, lS2’'i, 4to, p. 1-17. 
Even in ir>7o, when LeniUiX ^^as regent, “tlic Earle of Mortoun was th'‘ 
chiefe manager of every thing under him and was “master of the church 
rents,” and made “gifts of them to the nohility.” Wofh(nf'\'i (yirctio,> < 
ftpou the Li of the lieformers oj thf Church of ficotluiuly vol. i. parti, pp. 27, 
120, Glasirow, 183 1, 4to. 

“ During all these Asscmhleis and carnfist endoavoures of the broth- 
rein, the regent was often required to give his presence to the Assemhlit;, 
and further the caus of God. He not onlie refused, hut threatned some <«f 
the most zealous with hanging, alledging, that otherwise there could be iu» 
peace nor order in the countrie.” CabUrwooiVs llutory of the Kirk\ vol. iii. 
pp. 393, 394, “ Uses gniit thretning against the niaist zolus hreithring, 

schoring to hang of thame, utherwayes ther could be na peace nor ordoiir 
ill the countrey.’’ The Aulohioffrophy and Diary of Jamea Melvill, edited 
hy R. Pitcairn, Edinburgh, 1842, pp. ;j 9, fJO. 

133 He tnislyked the Generali Assemblcis, and would have had the name 
changed, that he might take away the force and priviledge thereof ; ami no 
({uestioun he had stayed the work of policic that was presen tlie in hands, 
if God had not stirred up a factioun against him.” Cahlerwood's llutory of 
the Kirk of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 390. See also Tlic Autobior/raphy of Jamea 
Melville p. 61. 

• “ During the two years following the death of Knox, each day was 
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this time, they had secured the support of the people ; 
and the treatment they were receiving from the govern- 
ment, and from the nobles, embittered their minds, and 
drove them into desperate counsels. While their plans 
were yet immature, and while the future was looming 
darkly before them, a new man arosje, who was well 
qualified to be their chief, and who at once stepped into 
the place which the death of Knox left vacant. This 
was Andrew IMclville, who, by his great ability, his bold- 
ness of character, and his fertility of resource, was ad- 
mirably suited to be the leader of the Scottish Church in 
that arduous struggle in which it was about to embark.^®* 

In 1574, Melville, having completed his education 
abroad, arrived in Scotland.^^® He quickly rallied round 
liim the choicest spirits in the Church ; and, under his 
auspices, a struggle began with the civil poAver, Avhich 
continued, with many fluctuations, until it culminated, 
sixty years later, in open rebellion against Charles I. 
To narrate all the details of the contest, would be incon- 
sistent with the plan of this Introduction ; and, uotAvith- 
standiug the extreme interest of the events which now 
ensued, the gi’eater part of them must be omitted ; but I 
will endeavour to indicate the general march, and to put 
the reader in possession of such facts as arc most charac- 
teristic of the age in which they occuixed. 

MclvUle had not boon in Scotland many months, be- 
fore he began his opposition, at first by secret intrigues, 

ripening the more determined opposition of the Church. The breach be- 
tween the clergy with the great body of the people, and the government or 
higher nobility, was widening rapidly.” Argyll's Presbytery E.ramined, p. 70. 

i3i to her Reformer, who, under God, emancipated her from the 

degrading shackles of papal superstition and tyranny, I know no individual 
from whom Scotland has received such important services, or to whom she 
continues to owe so deep a debt of national respect and giutitude, as 
Andrew Melville.” M^Crie's Life of Aiidrew MelriUe^ vol. ii. p. 473, Edin- 
burgh, 1810. His nephew, himself a considerable person, says, “Scotland 
receavit never a graitter benefit at the hands of God nor this man.” 
Autobiography of James Melvill^ p. 38. 

He left Scotland in 1564, at the age of nineteen, and returned “ in 
the beginning of July 1574, after an absence of ten years from his native 
country.” JiPCrie's Life of Andrew MdvUley vol. i. pp. 17, 57. See also Scot's 
Apologetical Narration of the State ^ {he Kirk of Scotland, edit. Wodrow So- 
ciety, p. 34 ; and ITowie's Biographia Scotica^ia, p. HI, Glasgow, 1781. 

VOL. II. R 
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afterwards with open and avowed hostility. ' In tlio 
time of Knox, episcopacy had been rccomnizod as part of 
the Protestant Chnreh, and had received the sanetion of 
the leading EofornK'rs.'''* lint that institution did not 
harmonize -with the democratic spirit whkii Avas now 
groAving up. The did’crence of ranks bet wecJi tin; bishops 
and the inferior eh'rgy aa'os unpleasant, and the ministers 
determined to pul an end to it.i"’'^ In lo7’>, one of them, 
named John Dory. Avas instigated, by ^b'lville, to bring 
the subject befort' the Ocuei’ul Assembly at Edinbuigli.*'’ ' 


‘ ‘ Ift? :i}»pvars u* liavo lirsr sot to work in NovoihIkm- 1. Soc d 

of' r/o (Jhit xh of vol. i. p. J^oinion, 

’ ' ‘‘ Tho t‘ompilor> <»f tiu‘ Hook of l>it>cipliin *’ (/.<. ilu* ]''irst. llook^ in 
wore <Hstiipjiii>hA‘J Itv pivkitical principles t(» tlic ou'l of tlu* *- rbys." 
. . . . **That Knox hiiii'iclf was no enemy to prelacy, consMerctl us un 
ancient anil apvStA'licul itc^titution, is remlercd clear by his ‘ Kxh*u*tation to 
Knitlfunl for tlie speedy embnieinj; of Christ’s tlosjtel.' " A'*** //isftny of 

the lSp*t, \ol. i. p. ’JtO. ‘"The u.^sociutes of Km).\, it 

is obvious, w« re lioi Crosby ter ians, and bad no intention of settini' up a 
system of parity amonij the ministers of their new establishment.’’ p. UKJ. 
See al>o p. Kven in loT:', the \ear of Knox’s death, 1 timl it statetl, 

that ‘"the wii-'le Ldoeie of Sanct Andrews is deeerned l>e the Assembly to 
pertain to the Bishop id' the same.*’ .!<•/.> o,n{ \f th,' 

.1 V if th, KtiL of vol. i, p. -tJl, dto, iMill. The Seoteh 

Vresbyterians have dealt very unfairly with liiis part of tlie history of tlieir 
Church. 

Some little lime after tliis, David l'Vr"ns.>on, who dii'd in I and 
was minister at Duiifurmline, said very frankly to .lames VI., “ Ves, Sir, 
yo may have Bishops liere, but yo yoojit rmHinhn' tif moli //.-{ nfh mitoff : 
make ns ail Bishops, els will yc never <;ontent n.s.” ltoir\ Ui^fufy if tin 
Kirk of Scotb ho! frn Hi. looM /o LUIjT, edit. \\ odnnv Society, p. dlH. Com- 
pare Ci>ldtri''ooil'8 Ili^fon/ of the Iflrk^ vol. iv. p. JM : in l.’iSd, “these 
monstnious titles »;f superioritie.” In loSiJ, “ tliat tyrannicall supremaeie 
of bishops and arelibishops over ministers.” p. (KM. 

lyj it j£^. ytiiTcd up .John Dury, one of tlie ministers of Kdinbui-f^h, in an 
Assembly which was then cotivencd, to propound a fpiestion touchiiif^ the 
lawfulness of the episcopal function, ;ind the authority id chapters in their 
election. lie himself, as though he had not been accpialuted with the mo- 
tion, after he had commended the speaker’s zeal, and seconded the purpose 
with a long discourse of the flourishing estate of the church of Geneva, and 
the opinions of Calvin and Theodore Beza concerning church government, 
came to affirm, ‘That none ought to be esteemed office-bearers in the 
Church whose titles were not found in the book of God. And, for the 
title of bishops, albeit the same was found in Scripture, yet was it not to 
be taken in the sense that tlie common sort did conceive, there being no 
superiority allowed by Christ amongst ministers,’ ” *tc. Syottuwoode'a Ilia- 
iortf of the Church of ^Scotland, vol. ii. p. 200. Sec also Acts of (knerol 
A 9 semlli€Sy vol. i. p. 331, where it appears that six bishops were present 
on this memorable occasion. The question raised was, “ Whither if the 
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After he liad spoken, MeU'^ille also expressed himself 
against episcopacy ; but, not being yet sure of the temper 
of the au^enco, his first proceedings were somewhat cau- 
tious. Such hesitation was, however, hardly neccssarj'^ ; 
for, owing to the schism between the Church and the 
upper classes, the ministci-s were becoming the eager 
enemies of those maxims of obedience, and of subordi- 
nation, whieh they would have upheld, had the higher 
mnks been on their side. As it was, the clergy were 
only favoured by the people ; they, therefore, sought to 
organize a system of equality, and were ripe for the bold 
measures jiroposed by Melville and his followers. This 
was clearly show, by the rapidity of the subsequent 
moA’cmeut. In 1575, the first attack was made in the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh. In April 1578, ano- 
ther General Assembly resolved, that, for the future, 
bishops shoidd be called by their own names, and not by 
their titles. '■*" The same body also declared, that no see 
should be filled up, until the next Assembly.^*^ Two 
months afterwards, it was announced that this aiTange- 
mont was to be perpetual, and that no new bishop should 
ever bo made.“" And, in 1580, the Assembly of the 
Church at Dundee, pulling the whole fabric to the ground, 
unanimously resolved that the otfice of bishop was a mere 
human invention ; that it was unlawful ; that it must be 
immediately done away with ; and that every bishop 


]5ischops, as they are now in the Kirk of Scotland, hes thair function of 
the word of (lod or not, or if the Chapiter appointit for creating of them 
audit to be tollcrated in this reformed Kirk.*' p. 1340. • 

i4rt ordained, That Bischops and all vthers bearand Ecclesias- 

tical! fiuictioun, be callit be tliair awiii names, or Brethren, in.tyme 
comeiug.” Acts of the Oeneml Assenihlies of the Kirk of Scotliuid,\o\Ai, 
vp. 404. 

u\ te Therfor the Kirk hes concludit. That no llischops salbe eicctit or 
made heirafter, befor the nixt Gciiendl Assemblie.” Jbid., vol. ii. p. 408. 

i« « Anent the Act made in the last Assemblie, the 28 of Aprile 1678, 
concerning the electioiin of Bischops, suspendit qiihill this present Assem- 
blie, and the farther ordour reservit thereto ; The General Assemblie, all in 
ane voyce, hes concludit. That the said act salbe extendit for all tyines to 
come, ay and quhill the corruptiouu of the Estate of Bischops be alluterlie 
tanc away.** Ibid., vol. ii. p. 413. 
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should at oiico resifju his office, or bo oxoommimicatod 
if he refused to do so."” 

The mmistcr and the people had now doiw' llu'.ir 
work, and, so Ihr as they were concerned, hud done 
it well.^" But the same oircunislancos which nnule 
them desire e(piality, made the upper classes d(’sire iii- 
equality.*'*'"’ A collision, therefore, was inevitable, and 
was hastened by this bold proceeding of tin* t'hnv(‘h. 
Indeed, the preachers, sn2)porl(‘d by the people, rather 
conided a contest, than avoided it. They used the most 
inflammatory language agtiinst episeopacy ; and, shortly 
before abolishing it, they completc*d, and presented to 
.Parliament, the Second Book of Diseijdiue, in which 
they flatly contradicted what they had as-sertial ir their 


i’<frsamoiklt' a.s tlio f*tricc of a as it now vsit, and cniii" 

inp>vmly takin witliin tl)i< n‘alrn«*, lios iu> sium' warrnnd, auctoritio, nor good 
ground out of tho (]?ook and) Scriptures <*f <M,d ; but iwS bruclit in by the 
folic and con-uptions of (inenV) in\ention, to the groat overthrow of the 
Kirk of Ood : The haill As.-ionddie of tlie Kirk, in ane voyee, after libertic 
givin t«# all nion to reason in tin* matter, 'utm*' in. </t'- 

fentli,i;f tin /-/v/fvo/i/ o//ov‘, Finds and detdares Ibe sainein i>reteiulit 
office, vseit and tcrineit, as is above s*aid, vnliiufiill in the selfe, as liaveand 
neither fundainorit, ground nor warrant %'vith in the word of (lod : and or- 
daines, That all siek persons us bniiks, or sail bruik beiraftor the said office, 
salbe ebargeit siinplicitcr to demitt, qnyt and leave t/f the sainein, as 
ane office (pihcrvnto tliey are not callit be (»ud ; and siclyke to desist and 
cease from all preaching, ministration of the .‘^aeranients, or vsing any way 
the office of pa&tor.s, quhill they receive ffe noco admission from the (Icne- 
i*ail Assemblie, vnder ihepaitie of excommunicutioun to ])e dciiuncit agains 
them ; quherin if they be found dissobedieat, or coiitraveine tliis act in 
any point, the sentence of cxcommuiiicatioun, after dew admonitions, to be 
execute agains them.” Acts of the f/enemt Assfinhllvs^ vol. ii. p. 453, 

As Calderwood triumphuntly says, tlie ollice of bisliops was damned.” 
IfUtOTif of the Kiri', vol. iii. p. 4(>1). “Their whole estat, both the spiri- 
tual! and civill part, was damned,” p. 520. James Melville {AtUohiorirnphy, 
p. 52) says tliat, in consequence of this achievement, liis uncle Andrew 
“ gatt the narn of fTrtirKOTropicrrtf, Kpi'fcoporinn exactor, the ilinger out of 
Bischbpes.” 

Tytler {IJistonjof Scotland, vol. vi. p. 302) observes that, while “the 
great body of the burghers, and middle and lower classes of the people,” were 
Presbyterian.^, “a large proportion of the nobility supported episcopjicy.” 
Instead of “a large proportion,” he would not have been flir wrong, if he 
had said “all.!’ Indeed, “Melville himself says the whole peerage was 
against him,” StepfverCs JliMory of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. p. 2(i0, 
Forbes ascribes the aristocratic movement against presbytery to “godles 
atheists,” who insisted “ that there could be nothing so contrair to the 
nature of a monarchie,” «fec., “than that paritie of authoritie in pastours.” 
Forbes, Certains Records touching the Estate of the Kirk, p. 349, edit. '\Vod- 
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First Book of Disciplino.^^ For this, they are often ! 
tounted with inconsistency.*^'’ But the charge is un- 
just. They were perfectly consistent; and they merely 
changed their maxims, that they might preserve their 
principles. Like every corporation, which has ever ex- 
isted, whether spiritual or temporal, their supreme and 
paramount principle was to maintain their own power. 
Whether or not this is a good principle, is another mat- 
ter ; but all history proves that it is an universal’ one. 
And when the leaders of the Scotch Church found that 
it was at stake, and that the question at issue was, who 
should possess authority, they, with perfect consistency, 
abandoned opinions that they had formerly held, because 
they now perceived that those opinions were unfavour- 
able to their existence as an independent body. 

When the First Book of Discipline appeared, in 
15G0, the government was in the hands of the nobles, 
who had just fought on the side of the Protestant 
preachers, and were ready to fight again on their side. 
When the Second Book of Discipline appeared, in 1578, 
the government was still held by the nobles ; but those 
ambitious men had now thrown off the mask, and, having 
effected their purpose in destroying the old hierarchy, 
had actually turned round, and attacked the ncAV one. 
The circumstances having changed, the Church changed 
with them ; but in the change there was nothing incon- 
sistent. On the contrary, it would have been the height 
of inconsistency for the ministers to have retained their 
former notions of obedience and of subordination; and it 

row Society. See also p. 355. “ That Democratic (as they called it) whilk 
allwayes behoved to be full of sedition and troublle to ane Aristocratie, and 
so in end to a Monarchic.” The reader will observe this important change 
in the attitude of classes in Scotland. Formerly, the clergy had been the 
allies of the crown against the nobles. Now, the nobles allied themselves 
with the crown against the clergy. The clergy, in self-defence, had to ally 
themselves with the people. 

On the difference between the two productions, tliere are some re- 
marks worth looking at, in ArgyWs Pre^ytery Examhiedy 1848, pp. 38-43. 

But this writer, though much freer from prejudice than most Presbyterian 
authors, is unwilling to admit how completely the Second Book of Discipline 
contradicts the First. 

By the Scotch episcopalians. 
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was perfectly natural that, at thivS crisis, they should 
advocate the democratic idea of eciuality, just as beforci 
they had advocated tlie aristo(*ralic idea of imupiality. 

lleiieo it was, tliat, in their First Hook of Disciplim*, 
they establislied a n'l^ularly asc'eiuliuf;- liierarcliy, ac(H)rd- 
ing to whidi the ^-onenil clergy owi'd obedience' to tlit'ir 
ecclesiastical snperiorsj to wliom the luimo of superiu- 
teiideiits was Jhit, in the iSecond Hook of Dis- 

cipline, ('very vi'stiee oi‘ this was swe[)l away ; and it was 
laid down in the l>roadest tmaus, that all the })r('acli('rs 
being ftdlow-labourias, all wiac' e(iual in jxjwct ; tJiat 
none had antluu'ity over others ; and tlial, to claim siicli 
antliority, or to a<sert pn'emiiu'uee, was a eontrivanci' 
(»f man, not to lu‘ ])crmitt(‘d in a »Iivin(‘lv constituted 

Cluinh,-^ ' 

Uio il okt *' I )• rop*. iutiul in tho lir.st v<4nnu‘ (»f J 

u! /O i,f rtiit., K(li?i])urgti, 

IS;57. The suporinteinlont!^ wvw l<» set, (jivUt, und ap{»oinr luinistcis,” 
}). (J1 ; and it would tooni <p. >s) that no ininisu r couhl he dqx^sed witti- 
oiit liie fonsent of lus; Miperintendent ; t)ut this i*«)nld hardly he intended 
to interfere witli the supreme antliority of tin* General As^eiiihly. Sec also 
the summary, p. 111, wliero it is said of the siipcriiiteiidents, that “in 
thair visnatioun thei sal not onIi<* pieiohe, hut als (‘famine the doctrine, 
life, diligonee, and behavior (»f the ministeris, reideris, ehhais, and dea- 
Conis.” Aeconlnig to ♦Sp<>ttis\voode of tin' (’Inurh of Srothtntf 

vol. ii. p. KiT), tlie superintendents held thi ir (dfice <hiiiiig life, and their 
power w;is episcopal ; for tliey did edeet and ordain ministers, they presided 
in synods, and directe<l all churcli ecnsiires, neither was any execunnmni- 
catioii pronounced without their warrant.*' See further, on their autliority, 
A'/io.r.’t J/f\^'nr// of ih»' lUfoi'nioi iov ^ vol, H. p. Hd. “ That punyschment suld 
he a]>pointed for Miclio as dis>scd)eyid <u- eont< n)ned tlie supcriiitendciites 
in thair functioun/’ TliivS was in ; atid, in “It was ordainet}, 

that if mininters he disobedient to sujicriiitendcnts in any thing belonging 
to edification, they must he subject to correction.’^ Jr/.v of the (kueraf 

of tJo'. Kirk, vol. i. p. 14. (’omparc p. 1111 : “sick things as 
superintendeiits may and auglit uccyde in their syiiodall conventiouiis.” 

iri “P'or alheit the Kirk of <iod he rewlit and governit l)e Jesus Christ, 
who is the oidie King, hie Priest, and Ileid thereof, yit he useis the minis- 
try of men, as the most ncccssar middis for this purpose.” .... “And 
to take away all ucca.sion of tyrannic, he willis that they sould rewl with 
mutuall consent of brether and efiioditjf of poioer^ every one according to 
thair functiones.” t^coiul Jiook of hiHclfJuie, in ..1 Hotopendivm of the 
Lav^a of the Church of Scott nud, vol. i. pp. 12(), 127. “As to Bischops, if 
the name tTriarKOTros he pvojjcrly taken, thej/ or oil one vjLth the ministers^ 
as befoir was declairit. For it is not o name of mperiorUie and lord.'ic/iip^ 
hot of office and watching.” p. 142. To understand the full meaning of 
this, it should be mentioned, that the superintendents, estiiblished by the 
Kirk in 15GO, not unfrequciitly assumed the title of “Lordship,” as an 
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The government, as may be supposed, took a very 
different view. Such doctrines were deemed, by the 
ui)per classes, to bo anti-social, and to be subversive of 
all order.^®" So far from sanctioning them, they resolved, 
if possible, to overthrow them ; and, the year after the 
<ionoral Assembly had abolished episcopacy, it was de- 
termined that, upon that very point, a trial of strength 
should b(i made between the two parties. 

In lo81, Robert Montgomery ‘was appointed 'arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. The ministers who composed the 
chapter of Glasgow, refused to elect him ; Avhereupon 
the Privy Coiuicil declared that the King, by virtue of 
his prerogative, had the light of nomination.^ All was 
now eoulusion and uproar. The General Assembly for- 
bad the archbishop to enter Glasgow.*®® He refused to 
obey their order, and thi*ow himself upon the support of 
the Huko of Lennox, who had obtained the appointment 


GViiament to tlic extensive powers confeired upon them. See, for instance, 
tlio notes to (Weetiom Vfton the Lice^ of the liefonners of the 

(Inirch of ^cothitul^ vol, i. part ii. p. 4(51. Ihit, in the Second Book of 
Discipline, in lo78, the superintendents are, if 1 rightly remember, not 
even once named. 

Just as in England, we find that the upper classes are mostly Episco- 
palians ; their minds being influenced, often unconsciously, by the, to them, 
pleasing sjiectacle of an iuec|uality of luiik, which is conventional, and docs 
not depend upon ability. On the other hand, the strength of the Dissenters 
lies among the middle and lower classes, where energy and intellect are 
held in higher respect, and where a contempt natumlly arises for a system, 
which, at the mere will of the sovereign or minister of the day, concedes 
. titles and w'ealth to persons whom nature did not intend for gi-catiiess, but 
who, to the surprise of their contemporaries, have greatness thrust upon 
tliem. On this diflFerence of opinion in Scotland, corresponding to the dif- 
ference of social position, see the remarks on the seventeenth century, in 
If (hue's CoiunieiUaries on the Law of f^cothiady vol. ii. p. 044, Edinburgh, 
1707, 4to. 

Record of Privy Council, in Life of Melville, vol. i. p. 2(57. 

“ The brethreinof Glasgow were charged, under paine of horning, toadmitt 
3lr. Robert Montgomric.” Calderwood's History of the Kirk, vol. iii. p. 596. 

“Charges the said Mr. Robert to continue in the ministrie of the 
Kirk of Striveling,’’ Arc. Jets of the (Jeneral Ji^senihlies, vol. ii. p. 547. 
This was in October 1581 ; the Record of the Privy Council w'as in April 
1582. Moysie, who was a contemporary, says that, in 3Iarch 1581, 2, not 
only the dean and chapter, but all the clergy (the ‘Miaill ministrie”) de- 
clared from the pulpit that Montgomery’s appointment ‘‘ had the warrand 
of the dcuill and not of the word of God, bot wes damnit thairby.” J/oy- 
^ids Memoirs, Edinburgh, 1830, 4to, p. 36. 
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for him, and to whom he, in return, hud surrendered 
nearly all the revenues of the see, reserving for himself 
only a small stipend.^*’'** This avus a custom Avhich had 
gro\vTi up within the lust few yeai’s, and was one of 
many coiitrivaneos by wliieh the nobles pluiult red the 
Church of her properiyJ‘‘‘ 

TliiSj however, Avas not the question uoav at Issue. ' 
The point to bo decided Avas one, not of revenue, but of 
powei\ For, the elorgy knew i'lill Avell, that if they esta- 
blished tlieir poAver, the revenue Avould quickly Ibllow. 
iliey, tlien'fore, adopted the most eiiergcdie pvocau'dings. 

In April loS'I, the General Assembly met at St. AndroAvs, 
and appointed Melville as mod(Tator.^‘‘*' ddie gxma’ii- 
ment, leaving the Avorst, ordered tin* imnnluTs, oi’ pain 
ot rebellion, to take no st('ps respecting the aredibisliop- 
ric.^ ’' lint tlie roprc'sentalives of the Clmreli aa^ctcmui- 
daiintod. They summoned Montgomery ludbro them ; 
they ratified tlu' sentence hy Avhicli lu? had hecai sus- 
pended from th(' jninistry ; and tiny dc^elured that In* 
had incurred the ]>eiialties of dc'positiou and of excom- ^ 
munieatioiL*’'' 


ihu titlfi \vhei*cof tlie SiVnl duke had procured io liiui, tliat he, Iiav- 
ing the name bLhuj), and eight hiuidreth irierks money for his living and 
susteutatioim, llie wh<»lc rents, and other duteis of the said heneliee, migla 
come to tile duke’s utilitie ami behove.*’ (bAA/’/'-cier/’w Jlutorj // tka A'iV/', 
vol. iv. p. 111. See al<o p. 401. 

S'i.Ca A !,( Jo j(i leal y<imftAun oj (he Stok of thf Kirk, j»p. :i-1, 

(If.ro'ooJ ^ liiROffij oj ifi* hirky v^d. iii. p. ao2, Wodnw'.'i (Aollrvfioto'^ ujton t!‘>- 
J,iV€if of Ikforiurrity vol. i. part i. p. i!0C. /.yo//*.? HiMory ifJSf, J/(r//Y<r.v, 
vol. i, p. ’A7A. (ithiionii Jllstory of (m'Iumiow, j >. .M). I/f/mca Ili^lory of thr 
Ifotroi ff Ih JyhiA, vol. ii. pp. 21 (i, 217. Caltdoaifiy vol. iii. p. 02 1. 

“ Jlut the Church parsing this point” (<>. the simony) “ made quar- 
rel to him for accepting the bishopric.” Kf>ottinijootirs History of the Church 
of ,Scot(a/id, vol. ii. p. 2S2. 

Acts of the AmmhUes of ihr Kirk, vol. ii. p. .748. 

“ A niessenger-at-anns entered the house, and cliargcd the moderator 
and members of the assembly, on the pain of rehellion, to desist from the 
process.^’ Life of Melville ^ vol. i. p, 208. 

iw A^emblie and brether present, after voteing in the said matter, 
depryvit the said Mr. Robert from all functioun of tlie Ministrie in the Kirk 
of God,- dureing the will of the Kirk of God ; and farther, dcsceniit the feare- 
full sentence of excommunicatioun to be pronuncit against liiin in the face 
of the haill Assemblie, be the voyce and mouth of the Moderatour present ; 
to the effect, that, his proud flesh heioy cast into the hands of KntaUy he may 
be win aguiiic, if it be possible, to God ; and the said sentence (to) be inti- 
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A sentence of excommunication was, in those days, 
so ruinous, that Montgomery was struck with terror at 
the prospect heforo him. To avoid the consequences, he 
appeared heforo the Assembly, and solemnly promised 
that he would make no further attempt to possess him- 
self of the archbishopric. By doing this, he probably 
saved his life ; for the people, siding with their clergy, 
were ripe for mischief, and were determined, at all 
hazards, to maintain what they considered to be ‘the 
rights of the Chiu'ch, in opposition to the encroachments 
of the State. 

The government, on the other hand, was equally re- 
solute.^®'^ The Privy Council called several of the minis- 
ters before them ; and Bury, one of the most active, they 
banished from Edinburgh.^®^ Measures still more vio- 
lent Averc about to be taken, when they Avere interrupted 
by one of those singular events which not unfrequently 
occurred in Scotland, and Avhich strikingly evince the 
inherent weakness of the CroAvn, notwithstanding the 
inordinate pretensions it commonly a.ssumed. 

This Avas the Eaid of Euthven, Avhich happened .in 
1582, and in consequence of which the person of James 
VI. was held in durance for ten months.^®’ The clergy. 


mat be every particular minister^ at his awin particular kirk, solemnelie in 
the first sennoun to be made be them, after thair returning.*' ..Jrts of the 
(Jeneml of the Kirk, voL ii. p. 562, 

lldd,, vol. ii. p. 565. Calderwood {llistorij of the Kick, vol.iii. p. 604) 
says, “ After long veluctatioun, at lenth he condescended.** 

100 (Life of Melville, vol. i- p. 274) says, “ In all these contend- 

iiigs, the ministers had no coimteiiance or support from any of the nobility.” 
It would have been strange if they had, seeing that the whole movement 
was essentially democratic. 

MelviUe^s AvZohiograpluj, p. 129. CitlderwooiTa Jlistay of the Kirk, 
vol. iii. p. 620. M^Crids Lijfe of Melville, vol. i. p. 270. 

lie was seized in August 1582, and was let loose again in June 1583. 
Tytler\^ History of Scotland, vol. vi. pp. 321, 360. It is a pity that this 
valuable, and really able, work should be so superficial in regard to the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland. Mr. Tytlcr appears not to have studied at 
all the proceedings of the presbyteries, or even of the General Assemblies ; 
neither does he display any acquaintance with the theological literature of 
his country. And yet, from the year 1560 to about 1700, tliese sources 
disclose more of the genuine history of the Scotch people than all other 
sources put together. 
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true to tho policy wiiicli now governed them, londly 
approved of the captivity of the king, and pronounced it 
to he a ^odly aetd'*^* Idiry, who had been drhani from 
his pulpit, was brought back to the capital in triumph;^''' 
and the ( icneral Assembly, me<'ting at Edinburgh, ordered 
that the imprisonnu'nt of James slioiild be juslifieil by 
every ministi'r to liis own congregation.’'’'’ 

in loSd, the king recovered his libc'vty, aiid the 
struggle became more deadly than ever; tlie passions of 
bi'tli jeartios being exasperated by the injuries each had 
intlicb'd on the other. The Itutliveri conspiracy, having 
been deelared treason, as it undonbte'dly was, Dury 
jn-eaclied in its tiivour. and openly delended it ; and al- 
though, under the inllneuce of momentary fear, le* alter- 
wanls withdrcAV uhat he had said,"''' it was evidemt, 
from other circumstance’s, that his fee’lings weme shareel 
by liis bve’thn'ii.’'’' A number of them being summoned 
before tlie king for their seditious language, bad liim 


“ Tho prJpit Avitli applausC'^ <*f ilu* (hu-il.'’ .\riO't'.< ^ 

i.f />/,',( p. :',7. 

' * As ho i't c(tnnnin'r irotii Ta'iiIi to Kdinlmrgh, upon Tuisdtiy tho Uli 
<»f SL'ptt'iuhor, ilion.' mett liim :it tho (Smuio two Imndrcth niori of 

tiio iuhahitauts <.f Kdiidnirgh. Thoir number still incrca^sod, till he came 
within the Ncallnr Jhiw. Th(*re tlu*y Itctraniie to siujr tho Psalme, 
Now' may l«rat*l s.tv,\Vc., and sau" in fouro parts, knowiu! to tho most part 
of tho ]'oopK‘. Thoy camo up tlio stro«‘t till they camo to tho Great Kirk, 
Mii^iin;:; thus all tho way, tothoinimhorof two thow'saiid. They were muche 
movoti thenisolvcs, and st» wore alltlio beholders. The duko was astonished, 
;iiid more atfrayod at that si^rht than at auio thing that ever ho laid seone 
before in Sojtland, and rave bis board for angor. ” Volth a Ilistonfvf 
thf‘ vol. iii. pp. (il7. 

t.f thf vol. ii. j)p. 51 ) 0 , r*9(>. Tliis was ordered 

by tlie General Assembly which mot at Kdinhnrgh on the 0th of October 
l.j82, p, ^ee also Wntsoits ! I i^torirnll f*ollvct inns of Jurfesiastit'k A ffairs 
ui ScodtiuJ, p. 102, “requiring the ministers in all their cliurchcs to com- 
mend it unto tho people.” 

SfMtmcornh^'^ HUlonj of lie I’hnreh of !<cothrii(!^ vol. ii. p. 308. 
flames, after his escape, “ convocat all his peceabill l^relatis and 
Nobles, and thair he notefeit unto thayme the greif that ho consavit of his 
Jinlaughfull dctcntioiin the yeir bygaync, and tharoforc desyrit thame to ac- 
knawlege the same ; and thay bo tbair general! voittis decernit the rayd of 
Ruthven to be manifest treasoun. The Ministers on the uthcr part, per- 
swadit the people that it was a godly fact, and that whasoever wald not 
allow thareof in his hart, was not w'oi-thie to be cstemita Christien.” The 
Historie of Kiwj James the Seji^ p. 202, published by the Jlanuatyne Club, 
Edinburgh, 1823, 4to. 
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take heed what ho was about, and reminded him that 
no occupant of the tlu-onc had over prospered after the 
niiiiisters had begun to threaten him.*®® Melville, who 
exorcised immense iniiuence over both clergy and people, 
bearded the king to his face, refused to account for what 
he had dclivercjd in the pulpit, and told James that he 
perverted the laws both of God and of man.*®® Simpson 
likeued liim to Cain, and warned him to beware of the 
wrath of God.**^" Indeed, the spmt now displayed by 
the Church was so implacable, that it seemed to delight 
in venting itself in the most repulsive manner. In 
IbSb, a clergyman, named Gibson, in a sermon which 
ho preached in Edinburgh, denounced against the king 
the curse of Jeroboam, that he should die childless, and 
that his race should end with him.*'* The year after 

i.ss c< Disregard not oiir threatening ; for there was never one yet in this 
realm, in the filace wlicro your grace is, who prospered after the ministers 
began to threaten him.” Tylhra IlUtorij of Hcotland^ vol. vi. p. 364. See 
also, in Ccddericood' s IIidor)j of the Kirk^ vol. v. pp. 540, 541, a letter from 
one of the clergy in Fife, addressed to the king, in 15i>7. “ And now, »Sir, 
lett me bo free with you in WTitting other men’s reports, and that of the 
wisest politicians. Tliey say, our bygane liistoreis report, and experience 
tcachotli, that ntro etfere iuniyuft/n has a king and a prince continued long 
togetlicr in this realme ; for k'Uins oate diem patriott inquirit in an/iOJi, And 
they say, Sir, further, that whatsoever they were of your iMajestie’s predeces- 
sors in governement tliat oppouned themselves directlio or indirectlic to God’s 
ordinance in his Kirk, it has beene their wu'acke and subversiouu in the end. 
I might liereiii be more particular ; but I leave it to your ]Majestie’s owne 
grave and modest cousidemtioun, for it coiicerncth you most iicere.” 

“Saying, MIe perverted the laws both of God and man.’ ” 
woode\’< llktortf of the I'hurch of iicotland^ vol. ii. p, 309, Also Tjtler'A His- 
tori; of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 371. 

170 « Patrick Simson, preaching before the king upon Gen. iv. .9, 
‘ The Lord said to Cain, Where is Abel, thy brother V said to the king, before 
the congregation, ‘Sir, I assure you, in God’s name, the Lord will ask at 
you where is the Earl of Momy your brother The king replyed, before all 
the congregation, ‘ Mr. Patrik, my chalmcr doore wes never stceked upon 
you: ye might have told me anything 30 thouglit in secret.’ He replyed, 
‘ Sir, the scaiidall is publict.’ ” Jtow's History of the Kirk, p. 144. “ Having 
occasion, anno 1593, to preach before the king, he publicly exhorted him 
to beware that he drew not the wrath of God upon himself in patronizing a 
manifest breach of divine laws.” Jlowie's Bioyraphia Scoticaiuf, p. 120. 

“ Saying, ‘ That Captain James, with iiis lady Jesabel, and William 
Stewart (meaning the colonel), were taken to be the pei*secutors of the 
Church ; but that now it was seen to be the king himself, against whom he 
denounced the curse that fell on Jeroboam — that he would die childless, and 
be the last of Ids race,’ ” Spottmooode*s History of the Church of Scotland ^ 
vol. ii. p. 335. 
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tliis happened, James, finding that Elizabeth was evi- 
dently determined to take his mothers life, bethonght 
him of what Avas vahu'd in that ag(^ as an unfailing 
resource, and desired the clergy to uftbr np prayers on 
behalf of >rary. This, tlu'y almost unanimously ro- 
fusedJ'- And not onh' ditl they abstain from suppli- 
cation tliomselves, but tlu;y resolved that no one <'lse 
should dt> what they had (ieeliiu'd. Tlu' archbishop of 
Saint Andrews being about to olHeiato before the king, 
they induced a certain John Oowper to, station himself 
in the pulpit beforehand, so as to exctludc tlu' prelate. 
Nor Avas it until the captain of the guard threatc'iied to 
pull C’owiier from the place he had usurpi'd, that tht' ser- 
A'iee could go (ui, and the king b<- alh>wed to iioar his 
OAATi mother prayed for, in this sad crisis of her fate, 
when itAvas still uncertain Avhether slu> Avould be piddicdy 
executed, or Avhethor, as avus uioia) generally belu'ved, 
she would bo secretly poisoned.''" 


“The king, perceiving hy nil these letters, Hint the denth of his ' 
inotlier wn.s- Jetennined, cnlled buck his ninbussudors, undut homo ga\o order 
to the minitters to rcmoiiihcr lior in their public pruyi'ia, which they denied 
to “ rpon tlieir dcniul, charges were directed to command all 

bishops, ministers, and other ollicc -bearers in the Cliurch to make mention 
of her distress in their public prayers, and commend her to God in tlie form 
Appointed. But of all the number only Mr. David Lindsay at Leith and 
the king’s own ministers gave obedience.’’ !<^niftl.'nro<nh's Jli.ston/ of tht^ 
Vhnrch^ vol. ii, j>p. 350, 3.'ir>. “They, with only one exception, refused to 
comply.’’ Rtt-KflVi Uutorif vf th^ VitUfch in Scothnui, vol. ii. p. :i3. Com- 
pare (ff.-O'f/'.s lliiftoriOiH Cufhetion^tof J'Jccleson^'fick' Affcirxin ^cotlami^ p. -08; 
and Hist.orifi of Jftuifx the ]). 225. 

“ They stirred up Mr, John ( ’owper, a young man not entered as yet 
in the function, to take the pulpit befoic the time, and exclude the bishop. 
The king corning at the hour appointed, and seeing him in the place, culled 
to him from his seat, and said, ‘ Mr. Joliii, that place is destined for another; 
yet since you arc there, if you will obey the charge that is given, and re- 
member iny mother in your prayers, you shall go on.' Ho replying, * that 
he w'ould do as the Spirit of (liid should direct him,’ was commanded to 
leave tlie place : and making as though he would stay, the captain of the 
guard went to pull him out ; whereupon ho burst forth in these speeches : 

‘ This day shall be a witness against the king in the great day of the Lord 
and then denouncing a wo to the inhabitants of Edinburgh, he went down, 
and the bishop of St. Andrews entering the pulpit did perform the duty re- 
quired.” Spottiswoode's History (f the Church of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 35(1. 

“ The Kingis Majestic, to testefie his earnest and natural! affection to his 
mother, causit pray for hir oppinly eftcr him selff ; quhairvpone arrose a 
great dissensioun betuix sum of the miuistrie and his Majestic, namely the 
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In 1594, John Boss stated in the pulpit, that the 
advisers of the king wore all traitors, and that the king 
himself was likewise a traitor. lie was also a rebel and 
a reprobate. That such should be the case, was not sur- 
prising, considering the parentage of James. For, his 
mother was a Guise, and a persecutor of the saints. He 
avoided open persecution, and spoke them fair ; but his 
deeds did not coiTCspond to his words ; and, so great 
was his dissimulation, that he was the most arrant hypo- 
crite then living in Scotland.^’'* 

In 1590, David Black, one of the most influential of 
the Protestant ministers, delivered a sermon, which made 
much noise. Ho said, in his discourse, that all kings 
were children of the devil ; but that in Scotland the 
head of the court was Satan himself. The members of 
the council, he added, were cormorants, and the lords of 
the session miscreants. The nobility had degenerated : 
they were godless ; they Avere dissemblers ; they were 
the enemies of the Church. As to the queen of England, 
she was nothing but an atheist. And as to the queen of 
Scotland, all he would say was, that they might pray for 

miiiistrio of Edinburgh. Quliairvpoue the king appoynted Patrik, arch- 
bischop of 8t. Androis to tcache, hot he wes preueuted be Mr. John Covpar 
minister, quho come befoiraiid filled the pulpit. And as the said Mr. John 
wes begiuiiaiid the prayer, the Kingis Majestie commaiidit him to stay : 
so as ]\Ir. John raschit inichtcly vpoue the pulpit, saying, ‘ This day sail bear 
witnes agaiiia yow in the day of the lord : woo be to ye Edinburgh, for the 
last of xi plaiges salbe the worst.” Jfoi^sie's Jleinoirs, p. 59. 

Sec The llistorie of King James the Sext, pp. Ill 0-318, from a just 
copie of his sermon” supplied by Ross himself. “ Ilis text was upon the 0 
chapter of the Prophet Jeremias, verse 28. ‘Brethren, we have inanie, 
and almaist innumerable enorrniteis in this cuntrie to be Limenlit, as the 
misgovernement of our king be sinistrous counsall of sum particular men. 
They ar all rebellious traitors, eviii the king the maist singular person, and 
particularlie everie estait of the land.' ... * Our king in sindrie poyntis 
hes bene rebellious aganis the Majestic of God.' . . . °To this howre, we 
gat never gude of the Guysieii blude, for Queyne jMarie his mother was an 
oppiu persecutor of the sanctis of God, and althoght the king be not an 
oppin persecutor, we have had many of his fayre wordis, wharein he is 
myghtie aneugh, hot for his gude deiddis, I commend me to thayme.' . . • 
‘ Admit, that our king be a Christien king, yit but amen dement, he is a 
reprobat king. Of all the men in this nation, the king himself is the maist 
fynest, and maist dissembling* hypocreit.' ” A very short notice of this 
sermon is given by Calderwood (Historg of the Kirk, vol. v, p. 299), who 
probably had not seen the original notes. 
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her if they list, aiul hoeatiso it was tlu' fusliiou to do so ; 
hilt that there ivas no reason for it, inasinueh as no good 
"vroiild OA'cr come from her to them.'- ' 

For ])reaehing this sermon, lllaek ivas snmmoin'd hy 
the Pi’ivv (Wneil. He refusc-d to attend, hei‘aiis<' it ivas 
for a spiritual tribunal, and not for a temi)oral oin-. to 
take notice of Avhat Avas ntti-ri'd in tlie jmlpit. 'I’he 
Chureh, to be sure, hcAvould obey; Imt, having received 
liis messag(' from Uod. Ik- was bound to (h-liver it, and it 
Avonld b(' a dereliction of duty, if la- Avi-re to alloAV the 
civil poAver to judge siuh matters.'- - 'I'la. king, greatly 
enraged, ordered Black to be east into prison; and it is 
<liHieult to see Avhat other course Avas open to him ; 
though it was eeriain tleat iicillu-r lids, nor any ■ leasure 


T!;«' full} \\as, that ‘Micliad |>u])]ictlii' 

suvtl ill ptilpit, tiitii the i‘rh'< W'-.s <*oiny h«n.iu* ]*<» tlu* kintris kruiv- 

lodiie juul ooTisunt. ijuhairiu }ii< llinus trrailu'iit' Mes ; that ail 

kil^,;i.■^^^ar <liuiiiis aiul 0 "nif of di iiiliN; tlial iht* tlcuill the lu rid of th<* 
court :\iul in thy cmivt ; tha‘ lu- prayit for tlu* tMiuin** of Scotlaiul for tlu* 
Ijuxchi'^iu*, because ho lui apiu araiicc of in hir tyinc.’' JA^as*/ ^ 
]A. ** llavinu: Ik'ch hoard to atlirm, that tlic* p(»pi'h I(»rd.s Itad 

rt tunu'ii into the country hv tlu* penni.-^siivn, and that Ihorchy t!»c 

kiiiir liad cii^covticd iho ‘ troachoriius hy])<*cri<y of his h(‘art tliat ^all 
i.iiijs wen* tiu? (ioNil's bairns, and that the di-vil was in the court; and tlto 
uuid'-rs f f it.’ iT«* was ]»ro\c<l ti» liavc used in prayer llu'so iiulecent 
\v<;rds, wlien speakini: of the quceiij MNo must pray for lu*r for fashion's 
sako ; but wo miLdil as well not, for she will lu Nor do us any ;food.’ Jb* 
called the b>ueen of Knydaiid an atheiftt, and the* Lonb* of Session hriht rs : 
ami saitl that tlu* nobility at Iaiur<* ‘ witc di*iTom*rate, irodl(*ss, dissemblers, 
and enemies to the church.^ ’’ <trii JIl.\ttn'tf itf Sn inf AHthrtrs^ p. iJt), 
Cupar, 1K3S. Amon^ the cliarcrcs a<raiii‘<t him \\ere, “Fourthly, that lie 
had called the fpieen of En^rland an atiieist. Fifthly, that he had discussed 
a suspension granted by the lords of so*.s.Mon in puljiit, and called them mis- 
creants and luihers. Sixthly, tliat, speaking of the nobility, he said they 
tvere ‘ degenei-ated, irodloss, (lissenibl(*is, and enemies to the cimreh.’ Like- 
wise, speaking of tlie council, that he had called them * Imliglasscs, cor- 
morants, and men of no religion.’'^ Jlufar^ of the Church, 

vol. iii p. 21 . 

See the original papers on “ The Decliiiatoiir of the King and Ooun- 
seFs Judicatour in Maters Spiritnall, nainelio in Preaching of the Word,” 
in CnUerwooefa llhtory of th*^ Kiri', vol. v. pp. 4A7-459, 47*0*480. Tytler 
{factory of Scotlawl, vol. vii. pp. has given extracts from them, 

and made some remarks on their obvious tendency. See also, on the De- 
clinature of Jurisdiction claimed by the Scotcli Church, JhtUauii^ Const i- 
tut ion/ll History, 4th edit. 1842, vol. ii. p. 461 ; and Mackenzie's Laws and 
CvMorns of Scotland in Matters Criminal^ Eainburgh, 16U!i, folio, pp. 181, 
182. 
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he could adopt, would tame the indomitable, spirit of the 
Scotch Church.^^^ 

In .December the same 3^ear, the Church proclaimed 
ii fast; and Welsh preached in Edinburgh a sermon, with 
the view of rousing the people against their rulers. The 
king, he told his audience, had formerly been possessed 
by a devil, and that devil being put out, seven worse 
ones liad come in its place. It was, therefore, evident 
that James Avas demented, and it became lawful to take 
the sword of justice from his hands; just as it would be 
lawful for servants or children to seize the head of their 
family, if it had pleased heaven to afflict him Avith mad- 
ness. In such case, the preacher observed, it Avould bo 
right to lay hold of the madman, and to tie him hand 
and foot, that he might do no further harm.^'^ 

The hatred felt by the clergy was at this period so 
bitter, and the democratic spirit in them so strong,^*'*^ 
that they seemed unable to restrain themselves ; and 

• 

APCrie, in liis Life of Meleilley vol. ii. pp. 7o seq., has given aii ac- 
count of the punishment of Black, but, as usual, conceals the provocation ; 
or, at least, softens it down until it hardly becomes a provocation. Accord- 
ing to him, ‘‘ David Black had been served with a summons to answer 
before the privy council for certain expressions used by him in his sermons.’* 
Certain expressions, indeed ! But why name the penalty, and suppress the 
offence ? 'L'his learned writer knew perfectly well what Black had done, 
and yet all the information bestowed on the reader is a note at p. 72, con- 
taining a mutilated extract from Spottiswoode. 

‘‘ Saying, ‘He was possessed with a devil; that one devil being put 
out, seven worse were entered in place ; and that the subjects might law- 
fully rise, and take the sword out of his hand which he confirmed by the 
example of a father that falling into a frenzy, might be taken by the chil- 
dren and servants of the family, and tied hand aiid foot from doing vio- 
lence. ” iSpoUistvoode s Ifistory of (he Chnech of i^otlundy vol. iii. p. *14. See 
also ArnoV^ Ilistorp of Ediahurph^ pp. 4(>, 47. 

This did not escape the attention of the English government ; and 
Elizabeth, who was remarkably well informed respecting Scotch affairs, 
wrote to James, in 1590, a warning, which was hardly necessary, but which 
must have added to his fears. “ And lest fay re semblance, that easely ma.y 
begile, do not bredc your ignorance of suche persons as ether pretend reli- 
gion or dissemble deuotion, let me warne you that ther is risen, bothe in 
your realme and myne, a secte of perilous consequence, suche as wold have 
no kings but a presbitrye, and take our place while the inioy our privile^, 
with a shade of Godes word, wiche non is juged to folow right without oy 
ther censure the be so demed. Yea, looke we wel unto them.” Jjetters of 
Eliuxheth and James 17., edited by John Bmce, Camden Society, 1849, 4to, 
p. C3. 
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Andrew Melville, in an andienco with the king, in ITiUO, 
proceeded to personal insults, and, seizing him by the 
sleeve, called him Clod's silly vassal.'*'" Tim large 
amount of truth contained in this bitter taunt, increased 
its pungency. Ibit the ministers did not always eontino 
themselves to words.'"' Their participation in tlie huth- 
ven conspiracy is niupiestionable ; and it is probabh' tliat 
they Avt've priA V to the last great peril to Avhieh .lames 
Avas exposed, before lie escaped from that turbulent land, 
Avhieh he w;is believed to govern. C- 0 ] taiu it is, that the 
Earl of (lOAATie, aaIio, in liiOO, entrapped the king into 
his castle in order to murder him, Avas the hope and the 
mainstay of tlu' I’reshyterian clergy, and aaus intimat('ly 
associated Avith tlieir ambitions scliome".'^- S le.h, in- 
deed, Avas their infatuation on Ix'halfof the assassiti, that, 
Avhen his eoiispiracy Avas (h'fealed. and he hiins('lf slain, 
several (d' the ministers propsigated a rejiort th:it (loAvrie 
had fallen a victim to the myal pertidy, and that, in 
poinf of fact, tlie only plot whieli I'ver existed Avas one 
conc<K‘ted by the king, Avith fatal art, against his mild' 
and innoctnt host.'"" 

.\n absurdity of this sort'"' was easily bclicA’ed in an 


Tlio jlcvt roijcl Juirif'S who wns prosmt .'it llio pcono, dc- 

Mjiihrs it with iwuliennit delight. “ To tlio quhilk, 1 hcgiiining to ivply, 
ill Tiiy iniiiicr, .Mr, Aiidro doucht iiocht abyd it, hot hrak af upon the king 
ill fia '/ealus, powoifull, and unresistahlo a inancr, that wluwvhcit the king 
used liis authoritie in inaist crabliit and colerik luanor, yit Mr. Aiidro buro 
him down, and outtered the Commission as from the mightio Ood, calling 
the king hot ‘ tlod’s sillic vassall and taking him bo the sloivc,** A’c. 
A ntohioiirtiphi/ hiary ofJtmcs MdvHf^ p, 370. 8cc also Shiddd Hind 
l^'f 1»;87, p. Ti'l ; and Life of Melvdley vol. ii. p. (in. 

In loO;?, 4, bomc of them formed a plot to seize him. See tho evi- 
dence from the State-paper Oflice, in Tf/tlcda JlUtoi'y (f ficotlfoidy vol. vii. 
p. 249, edit. Kdinburgh, 1845. 

^vas the darling hojic of the J Vc.sbyterian party.^’ Ibid.^ vol. vii. 

p. 410. 

iw Gowry’s conspiracy was by them charged on the king, as a con- 
trivance of his to get rid of tliat earl.” JJurnet's J/Uton/ of Ins own Time^ 
edit. Oxford, 1823, vol. i. p. 31. Sec also TyiUrs jlistory of tScodand^ 
vol. vii. pp. 439, 440; and on the diffusion of “ this absurd hallucination,” 
see T/te ^Syottmooode Afiscellany, vol. ii. p. 320, Edinburgh, 184r). 

See a good note in PUmim's Criminal Truth in Scotland^ vol. ii. 
p. 179, Pldinburgh, 1833, 4 to. Qom^^ixa Imvisoii's Book of Perth^ Edinburgh, 
1847, p. xxxix. 
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ignorant, and, therefore, a credulous, age. That tho 
clergy should have propagated it, and that in this, as in 
many other cases, they should have laboured with malig- 
nant industry to defame the character of their prince,’®® 
will astonish ho one, who knows how quickly the wrath 
of the Church can be roused, and how ready tho spiritual 
classes always are to cover, even with the foulest ca- 
lumny, those who stand in their way. The evidence 
which has been collected, proves that the Presbyterian 
ministers carried their violence against the constituted 
authorities of tho state, to an indecent, if not to a crimi- 
nal, length ; and we cannot absolve them from the charge 
of Wng a restless and unscrupulous body, greedy after 
power, and grossly intolerant of whatever opposed their 
own views. Still, the real cause of their conduct was, the 
spfrit of their age, and the peculiarities of their position. 
None of us can be sure that, if we were placed exactly 
as they were placed, we should have acted differently. 
Now, indeed, we cannot read of their proceedings, as 
they are recorded in their own Assemblies, and % the 
historians of their own Church, without an uneasy feel- 
ing of dislike, I had almost said of disgust, at finding 
ourselves in presence of so much of superstition, of chi- 
canery, of low, sordid arts, and yet, withal, of arrogant 
and unbridled insolence. The truth, however, is, that in 
Scotland, the age was evil, and the evil rose to the sur- 
face. The times were out of joint, and it was hard to set 
them right. The long prevalence of anarchy, of ignor- 
ance, of poverty, of force, of fraud, of domestic tumult, 
and of foreign invasion, had reduced Scotland to a state 
which it is scarcely possible for us to realize. Hereafter, 
I shall give some evidence of tho effect which this pro- 
duced on the national character, and of the serious mis- 
chief which it wrought. In the moan time, we should, in 
fairness to the Scotch clergy, admit that the condition of 


Their language, and their general bearing, so enraged James, as to 
extort from him a passionate declaration, in 1592, that *‘it would not be 
weill till noblemen and gentlemen* gott licence to breake ministers* heads.*' 
C(dderioood*s livstori/ of the Kirh^ vol. v. p. 148. 
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their country affords the best explanation of their con- 
duct. Evoiy thing; around them was low and eoarsi^; tlie 
habits of men, in their daily life, were viol(‘nt, brutal, and 
utterly regardless of comimni decemey ; and, as a natural 
consequence, the standard of luiman actions was so d('- 
pressed, that upright and W(‘ll-meaning jx'rsoiis ‘did not. 
shrink from doing what to us, in our advanc(‘d slate of 
society^ seems iiuTodihle. Let ns, then, n<»l he too.rasli 
i]i this matter. Let iis not bo too torward in censuring 
the leailing actors in that groat (*risis thnmgli which 
8(‘otland passed, during tin* latlta* half of the si.vh-entli 
eentiH’V. iludi they did, which rxciU‘s our stroTig(‘st 
aversion. Ihit one thing they achievial, which slionld 
make us Inumin’ tlieir memory, and ri-piiti' tht'm hmn*- 
fuctors of their ^peeies. At a im^st liazardous moment, 
they kept alive tin* spirit of national ld)(‘rty,^^‘’ What 
the ]K)hles and tlu' (*ro\\n had imt in ])(ail, that did the 
clergy save, liy tlnhr can‘, tlu' dying sjjativ was kindlecl 
into a bla/(\ Wlnai tin? light gr(‘W dim, and llicka'red on 
tlie altar, their hands trimnnal tin* lamp, and fed (In^ 
sacnal ilame. Tliis is their rc*al glory, and on tins they 
may well r(‘pos(\ They W(Te tlie guardians of S('otch 
Inssloin, ainl tln'V stcxal to tlndr [)ost. Wlnan* danger 
was. tin y wf-ro foremost. ]5y their siTmons, hy tln*ir 
conduct, both public and j^rivate, by tlio pi*oc(X‘dlngs of 
their Asscmihru's, l)y their hold and lVcriU(‘nt attacks upon 
pen-sons, without regard to their rank, nay, (‘V(‘n by thi^ 
V(‘ry insolence witli wliicli they trt'ated their superiors, 

** At tlic perio<] of which we Fpeuk” tlic vear “the pulpit 

wa.s. in fact, tljo only or;'an hy wliicli jiuhlic opinion was. or c»»nl(l he, ex- 
pressed ; and the ecclesiastical courts were the only aNsemhlics in iht? nation 
which possc.si*ed any thin;^ that was entitled to the name of liberty or inde- 
pendence. J*arlianient had its husine>4 prepared to its hand, and laid before 
it in the shape of acts which niejuired only its assent. JiiScussion and free- 
dom of speech W'cre unknown in its meetings- The courts of justice were 
dependent on the will of the sovereign, and frequently had their proceedings 
regulated, and their decisions dictated, by letters or messages from the 
thnjiie. It wjis the preachers wlio first taught the people to express an 
opinion on the conduct of their rulers; and the asseirihlies of the Church set 
the earliest example of a regular and firm oppoaitiyu to the arbitrary and 
unconstitutional measures of the Court.'* Cries Life of Melvitle^ voL i. 
p. :5()2. 
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they stirred up the minds of men, woke them from their 
lethargy, forffied them to habits of discussion, and excited 
that inquisitive and democratic spirit, which is the only 
effectual guarantee the people can ever possess against 
the tyranny of those who are set over them. This was 
the work of the Scotch clergy ; and all hail to them who 
did it. It was they who taught their countrymen to 
scrutinize, with a fearless eye, the policy of theij rulers. 
It Avas they who pointed the finger of scorn at kings and' 
nobles, and laid bare the hollowness of their pretensions. 
They ridiculed their claims, and jeered at their mysteries. 
Tlicy tore the veil, and exposed the tricks - of the scene 
which lay behind. The great ones of the earth, they 
covered with contempt; and those who were above them, 
they cast down. Herein, they did a deed which should 
compensate for all their offences, even wore their offences 
ton tijnes as great. By discountenancing that pernicious 
and degrading respect which men arc too apt* to pay to 
those whom aecidont, and not merit, has raised above 
them, they facilitated the groAVth of a proud and sturdy 
independence, Avhich was sure to do good service at a 
time of need. And that time came quicker than any one 
had expected. Within a very few years, James became 
master of the resourcics of England, and attempted, by 
their aid, to subvert the liberties of Scotland. The 
shameful enterprise, Avhich he began, was continued by 
his cruel and superstitious son. IIoav their attempts 
failed; how Charles I., in the effort, shipwroeked his 
fortune, and provoked a rebellion, which brought to the 
scaffold tliat great criminal, who dared to conspire against 
the people, and who, as the common enemy and oppressor 
of all, Avas at length A'isited Av'ith the just punishment of 
his sins, is known to cA’^ery reader of our history. It is 
also well known, that, in conducting the struggle, the 
English Avere gi’catly indebted to the Scotch, who had, 
morcoA’^cr, the merit of being the first to lift their hand 
against the tjTant. What, however, is less known, but 
is undoubtedly true, is, that both nations owe a debt they 
can never repay to those bold men, who, dining the latter 
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part of the sixteenth century, disseminated, from their 
pulpits and Assemblies, sentiments which the people 
eherished in their hearts, and which, at a littinj? mo- 
niont, they roprodviecd, to the dismay, and eventually to 
the dcstinction, of those who threatened their lib(irties. 



CEAPTER IV. 


Condition of Scotland duking thb Seventeenth and Eighteentx • 
Centuwes. 

S CARCELY had James mounted the throne of Eng- 
land, when he began seriously, and on a large scale, 
to attempt to subjugate the Scotch Church, which, as he 
clearly saw, was the principal obstacle that stood between 
him and despotic poAver. Wliile he Avas merely King of 
Scotland, he made several efforts, which Avere constantly 
baffled ; but noAV that he Avieldcd the vast resourced of 
England, the victory seemed easy.^ As early as 1584, he 
had gained a temporary triumph, by forcing many of the 
clergy to recognize episcopacy.^ But that institution 
Avas so repugnant to their levelling and democratic prin- 
ciples, that nothing could overcome their abhorrence of 
it and, completely overawing the king, they compelled 
him to give Avay, and to retrace his stops. The result 
Avas, that, in 1592, an Act of Parliament was passed, 

' Lord Dartmouth says (Note iu Burnet's History of his own Time^ 
vol. i. p. 15) : “The Earl of Scatield told me that King James frequently 
declared that he never looked upon liimself to be more than King of Scot- 
land in name, till he came to be King of England ; but now, he said, one 
kingdom would help him to govern the other, or he had studied kingcraft 
to Very little purpose from his cradle to that time.’' Compare BarneVs Me- 
moirs of the Dukes of Hamilton^ Oxford, 1852, p. 86. “ No sooner was he 

happily settled on the throne of England, but he went more roundly to 

® Compare Tytler's History of Scotla'ndy vol. vi. p. 430, with Acts of the 
Parliaments of iScotland^ vol. iii. p. 303, § 20 ; also the Act (p. 203, § 4), 
likewise in 1584, limiting the power of the General Assemblies. James, 
who flattered himself that he had now settled every thing, signalized his 
triumph by personally abusing the clergy ; “ calling them lowiies, smaicks, 
seditijeus knaves, and so furth.’* See a letter, dated 2d of January 1585-6, 
iu Miscellany of the Wodrow Society^ p. 438, Edinburgh, 1844. 

» “ Bishops were alwayes looked at with a frown.** Kirkton's History of 
the Church of Scotland^ p. 129. 
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■which subverted the authority ot'tlio bishops, aud esta- 
blished Presbvteriauisin ; a seheiiu' based on tlni id(‘a 
of equality, aud, therefore, suited to tlie Avaiits of the 
Scotch Church.^ 

To this statute, James had assented witli tlie gix'alest 
rcluctanee." Indeed, his feeling respecting it was so 
strong, that he dt'termiued, on the first oppoi t unify, to 
pro.cure its repeal, even if lu' us<>(l force to ('ffe<*t liis pur- 
pose. The cuursi' he adopted, was characterislicr hotli of 
the man and of the agi'. In l)i'e('mb('r lo’.Ki, one ol‘ 
those popular tumults arose in iMlinhurgh, which are 
natural in barbarous times, and Avhich, uiuler ordinary 
circumstances, Avonld have been qe.elled, and nothing 
more thought of it/' But James availed hiii\sc!f of this, 

* Sice this rcniarkahlo statute, in .Ir/s nf I'arh'fnurffs vul. 

iii. pp. i’. As xmiv t>f the historians of the Seot(‘h (’hmrh have greatly 
misn^j)resentc<l it, 1 \uil (juotc thai part vvhicli »‘\r>ru.''sly repeals the Act of 

in favour of the Iti^hc.ps. Item ourc saiil stniorane lord and I’staittis 
of Parlianicnt foirsaid, ahrotriUis ouss and anuUis the x\' aet of the same 
pliainCt lialdin at Kdinhurj^h tlie said y.t‘ir loSt y.eiris p^rantin^ eonns^ioun 
to bithttppis jiinl vtlu ris iujires constitute in cceleKiastical eau>s To rcssaue 
his liiencs pre>entariouu to henetices. To collatioun tliairvpoun ami ti> 
put ordi/ in all causi. coclesiasticall tjlk his Maieslie and estaittis foirsaid 
dcclairis to he expyrit in the bclf aud to be null in tyme cumin, and of 
nanc availl f\»rce ikji* elFoct.” 

‘ “ The Kinir repented after that he had ac^rced unto it.” 

Iliiton/ tif the A'tV/', vol. v. p l(i2. Hut this "ives a faint idea (»f his n al 
feeliiuis. It is jterhaps liardly necessary to adduce evidence of the opinions 
entertained on thi'- point, hy a prince, one of whose favourite sayinj^s was, 
^‘No liishop, no King.” The reader will, however, timl, in tlie <^l(nr/idiju 
(vol. ii. j). iitiU, Oxford, 1773, folio), a letter from Charles 1., 
which is wortli h/oking at, because it frankly avows that Jaiiic.s, in loving 
episcopacy and hating preshyteriaiiism, was actuated rather by political 
motives, tlian by religi(>u.s ones. Charles writes : “Tlie prudcntiall part of 
any consideration will never be found oppusit to the conscientious, nay 
heere, they go liaiid in liand ; for (according to lawyers lodgique) shoWfeiiic 
any president where ever Presbiteriall govenieinent and Regal 1 \vas toge- 
ther, w'ithout perpctuall rebellions. Which was tJvc cause that necessitated 
the Kimji my Father^ to chanye that yryvernemenl in Scotland^ ('ompare 
what is said by a Scotch Presbyterian of the seventeenth century, in /iw- 
grapkies^ edited for the Wodrow t^ociety by the Rev. W, K. Tweedic, Etlin- 
burgh, 184.'), vol. i. p. 1.3. “The reason why King James was so violent 
for Bishops was neither their divine institution Twhich ho denied they 
had), nor yet the profit the Church should reap by them (for ho knew well 
both the men and their communications), but merely because he believed 
they were useful instruments to turn a limited monarchy into absolute do- 
minion, and subjects into slaves, the design in the world he minded most.” 

* “ Had it not been laid hold of by designing politicians as a handle fur 
accomplishing their measures, it would not now have been known that such 
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to strike what ho deemed a decisive blow. His plan was 
nothing less than to turn into the capital of his own 
monarchy, largo bodies of armed and licensed banditti, 
wlio, by threatening to plunder the city, should oblige 
the clergy and their flocks to agree to whatever terms 
he chose to dictate. This magnanimous sehemb was 
well worthy of the mind of James, and it was strictly 
c.YCCuted. From the north, he summoned the Highland 
nobles, and from the south, the border barons, w’ho \^efe 
to be accompanied by their fierce retainers, — men who 
lived by pillage, and whoso delight it was to imbrue 
their hands in blood. At the express command of 
James, these ferocious brigands, on the 1st of January 
1697, appeared in the streets of Edinburgh, gloating 
over the prospect before them, and ready, when their 
sovereign gave the word, to sack the capital, and raze 
it to the ground.'^ Ecsistance was hopeless. Whatever 
the king demanded, was conceded; and James supposed 
that the time was now come, in Avhich he could firmly 
establish the authority of the bishops, and, by their aid, 
control the clergy, and break their refractory spirit.® 

In this undertaking, three years Avere consumed. To 
insure its success, the king, supported by the nobles, re- 
lied, not only on force, but also on an artifice, which now 
seems to have boon employed for the first time. This was, 
to pack the General Assemblies, by inundating them Avith 
clergymen drawn from the north of Scotland, where, the 


an event had ever occurred.” M^Crie^s Life of if elvilUy vol. ii. p. S5. 
“ Harmless as this uproar was, it afforded the court a pretext for carrying 
into execution its designs against the liberties and government of the 
Church.” p. 81). 

^ Tiftler's llistorij of Ficotlandy vol. vii. pp. 342-345. CalJerwooir s Ilis^ 
tort/ of the Kirk, vol. vi pp. 514, 515, 530, 531. 

« “ Intimidated by these menaces, and distressed at the loss of the 
courts of justice, they came to the resolution of making surrender of their 
political and religious liberties to the King.” iL'Crie's Life of Melville^ 
vol. ii. p. 02. This is said of the magistrates of Edinburgh. Among other 
threats, one was, the “ razing and ploughing of Edinburgh, and sowing it 
with salt.” Wodrow's Life of llrucey p. 48, prefixe*d to Lruce*s Sernwmy 
edited by the Rev. William Cunningham, Edinburgh, 1843. On this occa- 
sion, Elizabeth wrote a letter to James, which is printed in Letters of Queen 
Elisabeth andJanm 1840, 4to, pp. 120, 121. 
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old clannish and aristocratic spirit being supremo, tho 
democratic spirit, found in tlic south, was unknown. 
Ilithei'to, those northern ministers had rarely attend('d 
at the great meetings of the Church ; but -lames, in 
1597, sent Sir Patrick Mumiy on a special mission to 
them, urging them to bo present, in order that th(^y 
might vote on his side.® 'I’liey, Iw'ing a very ignorant 
body, knowing little or nothing of the questions really 
at” issue, and being, moreover, accustomed to a state of 
society in which men, notwithstanding their lawlessness, 
paid the most st'rvile cibedience to their immediate supe- 
riors, wore easily worked upon, and induced to d(j ndiat 
they were bid. Hy their help, the eiown and tin* nobles 
so strengthened their j)arty in the (general Assembly, as 
to obtain in many instances a majority ; ami innovations 
were gnidually introdue(>d, calculated to destroy the de- 
mocratic character of the Seoteh ('hureh.'" 

In 15lf7, the movenu'iit began. From tlum, until 
lllOO, successive Assemblies sanetioiu'd ditlerent changes, 
all of which were marked by that aristocratic tendency 
which seemed about to carry every thing before it. In 
ItitlD, the General Assemldy met at Montretst' ; and 
goveniment determined on making a tinal effort to 
compel tho Churth to establish an episco2)al iiolity. 
Andrew Melvilh;, by far tin' most inliuential man in tho 
Church, and the leader of the dcanocratic party, had 
been elected, as usual, a inomb(n' of tho Assembly ; but 
the king, arbitrarily intei'posirig, refused to allow him 
to take his seat.*^ Still, neither by threats, nor by force, 

• M^Cries Life of Melville^ vol. ii. p, 100. »Scc)t (ApoLogetical Narration 
of the Hiate of the Kirkj p. b^) says, “Sir Patrick Murray, the diligent 
apostle of the North, made their ac(|uaintanco with the Kiiig.’^ Also, The 
A utohiogro'pky and Diary of Jamee Melville^ p. 403. 

fytlers History of ficotlaud, vul. vii. pp. 350, 359. But by far the 
best account of the influence of these northern clergy, will be found in 
ADCrie's Life of Melville (vol. ii. pp. 100-105, 109, 131, 152), drawn, in 
several instiinces, from manuscript authorities. Compare Calderwood's JJis” 
tory of the Kirk, vol. v. p. 695, 

“ This is related by his nephew, James Melville. “ Mr. Andro Mclvill 
come to the Assembly, by Comuiissioune of his Presbytrie, but wes com- 
mandit to keip his ludgeing ; quho, being callit to the King in private, and 
demandit, QuLy he wes so trublesume as to come to the Assembly being 
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nor by promises, could the court carry their point. All 
that they obtained was, that certain ecclesiastics should 
bo allowed to sit in parliament ; but it was ordered that 
such persons should every year lay their commissions at 
the feet of the General Assembly, and render an account 
of their conduct. The Assembly was to have the power 
of deposing them ; and, to keep them in greater subjec- 
tion, they were forbidden to call themselves bishops, but 
were to bo content with the inferior title of Coramissiohers 
of the Church. 


dischairgit? lie answerit, He had a calling in the Kirk of God, and of 
Jesus Chryst, the King of kings, quhilk he behovit to dischairge at all oc- 
ciisiouiK's, being orderlie callit tfiairto, as he wes at this tyme j and that for 
foil* ot a gryttcr punischnieiit then could any earthly King inflict.” The 
AiUohioymphy and Diary of James Melvill^ p. 542. 

Aa, owing to the passions of the rival classes, every step of this part 
of Scotch history is the subject of angry controversy, and as even Mr. Tytler 
{Hiiittay of and, vol. vii. p. IlGO) asserts that “ the final establishment 
of Episcopacy” took place at the Assembly of Montrose, in 1600, 1 subjoin a 
few extracts from the enactments of that Assembly, in order that the reader 
may judge for himself, and may test the accuracy of what I have stated in 
the text. “ Concerning the mancr of choosing of him that sail have vote in 
Parliament in name of the Kirk ; It is condiscendit vpon, that he sail first 
he recommendit be the Kirk to his Majeslie; and that the Kirk sail nominat 
sixe for evAiry place that sail have neid to be tilled, of quhom his Majestic 
sail choose ane, of quhom he best lykes ; and his IVIajestie promises, obleises, 
and binds himselfe to choose no vther but ane of that number : And in cace 
liis 31ajestie refuses the liaill vpon ane just reason of ane insufficiency, and 
t»f greater sufficicncie of vthers that are not recommendit, the Kirk sail make 
ane new recommeudatiouu of men according to the first number, of the 
quhilk, ane salbe chosiii be his Majestic without any farther rcfuisall or 
new noininatiouu •, and he that salbe chosin be his Majestic, salbe admittit 
bo the Synods.” Acts of the General AssemUits of the Kirk of iScotland, 
vol. iii. p. 954. As to the cautions to keip him, that sail have vote in 
Parliament, from corruptiouns : They be these following : 1. Thai he presume 
ndt, at any tyme, to propmie at Farlianient, Counsell or Conventioiin, in natm 
of the Kirk, any thing without expresse war rand and directioun from the Kirk, 
and sick things as he sail answer (for) to be for the weill of the Kirk, vnder 
the paiue of depositiouu from his office.” .... 2. “ He sail be bound at 
every Generali Assemblie, to give ane accoinpt anent the discharge of his 
commissiouu sen the Assemblie gangand befor ; and sail submitt himselfe to 
thair ce'nsure, and staiui at thair determinationn quhatsumet^er, without appel^ 
latioun; and sail seik and obtain ratijicationn of his doings at the said Assem- 
Uie, vnder the paine of inf amie a}ui exconimunicatiounf' .... 6. “In the 
administration of discipline, collatioun of benefices, visitatioun, and all vther 
points of ecclesiastical! government, he sail neither ysurpe nor acclaime to 
himselfe any power or jiirisdictioun farther than any vther of the rest of hu 
breither, unlesse he be imployit be nis breither, vnder the paine of depri- 
vatiouu.” p. 955. “ Anent his name that for the Kirk sail (have^ vote in 
Parliament ; It is advyseit, be vniforme consent of the haill bretlier, that 
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Alter sustuliiing this repulse, James si'oins to have 

been dishoartened ; as he made no further elfort, tliough 
ho still laboured imderhaud at llie n^sloratioii of c'pis- 
copaey.^^ If he had persevered, it might have <‘ost him 
his crown. Tor, his resoureivs wm’i* few ; he was (ex- 
tremely poor;^* and iveent evimts had sliown that tlio 
chu’gy wc're slrouuvr than lu' had supposed. AVlaai h(‘ 
thought hiniH'lf most sure of sueerss, tlioy liad suhjoeled 
him to a mortlfving di^h'at ; and this was tlu' iiioih* n?- 
niarkahle, as it was ('Utireiy tluar own work; IIk’V Ixaiig 
by this liiiu' so eompl(‘lely sr|)arat(*(l from ilu^ mJ)l(‘s, 
that they could ma ndy u})oii ('veii a single imanbi'r of 
that powerful body. 

\Vhile affairs wen' in this stat(% and wliile tho dber- 
ties ofiSeotland, of wliieli the Chureli was the guanlian, 
were trembling in tlie balanei', Kii/ahelh di(Ml, and Ihe 
Iviiig of Scotland b(‘eame also King (>f J'lnglaud. James 
at oma* dotermim'd to employ the restuirees of Ids new 

he salhe rallit (\*nniti<>iv)iior <a’ {^uch n ]>laoc.” ]>, O.Tt. Tlicrfoi* tlu' («o- 
iKMtill Vsseriihiie haviiitr reMS(»iiit at loneth ilie (luestiouii, tuieliiiii? the 
coatiimaiico of Jiiijj ihat sail liavo voio in I'arliaiiu'ut. after vottiiii( <»f the 
saun‘, liii'ls uimI dticenn'^, that h*' .<'/// nmtuothn ruunt [>f his t'tintinlsi<iou. 
vhftfimt from tJn' anfU**!/ tiuwut t/u' Stnufin ai thnir f* in^ to 1 k‘ roli- 

tiiiuit oruitorit lln rfra In- his MaicMio and the Asseinhlie, as the Avs(‘inhlie, 
A\ith consent of his Maiolie, sdl think most ux{iedieiit for tho wi-ill of the 
Kirk.” |». !>wa. 

“ \\ hile James remained in Scotland, the scheme of introducing epis- 
c</pacy, though never lost sight of, was cautiou.dy prosecuted.'’ J/'CV/V’s 
Li t*' of ( V(d. ii, p. ITs. 

James, during tlie wlnde of his reign, was cliiclly dependent on the 
money wiiich Elizaheili gave him, and uhicli she dealt out ratlier niggardly. 
Sucii were his necessities, that he was forced to pawn his plate, and, even 
then, he was often unahle to defray his oniinarv household expenses, S(5e 
TfithfA iiintoTij of vol, vi. ))p. 260, 266, 272; vol. vii. pp. 

;i78-dtoO, MiACf-ihrtty of thf' Simtiliwf ('Inh^ vol. ii. pp. xlv. 114. (.hrifoi't/'s 
Hutonj of the. Western Hifjhhunts^ pp. 24 J, 277. See also a cluniorous beg- 
ging-letter from James to Elizabeth, written in 1.091, in Letters of i^aeen 
El wtheih nwl James VL, 1^49, 4to, pp. 68, 69. In 1.093, slie apologizes 
for sending him only a small sum ; The smul) token you sliall rcceave from 
me I desire yt may serve to make yon remember the tyme and iny many 
weighty affaires, wich makes it les than else I would, and I dowt nothing 
but when you heare all, yow will beare with this.*’ p. 84. A letter from 
James Hudson, written about tlieyear 1.091, states that “both tlie king’s 
table and queen's had like to have been unserved by want ; and that the 
king had nothing he accounted certain to come into Ins purse, but what 
he had from the Queen of England.” Itidyath's Border lUsiora^ p. 465, 
Berwick, 1848, 4to. 
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kingdom to curb his old . one. In 1604, that is, only 
the year after his accession to the English throne, he 
aimed a deadly blow at the Scotch Church, by attacking 
the independence of their Assemblies ; and, by his own 
authority, he prorogued the General Assembly of Aber- 
deen.^® In 1605, he again prorogued it ; and, to make 
bis intentions clear, he, this time, refused to fix a day 
for its future meeting.^® Hereupon, some of the miftis- 
ters, deputed by presbyteries, took upon themselves to 
convene it, which they had an undoubted right to do, as 
the act of the king was manifestly illegid. On the day 
appointed, they met in the session-house of Aberdeen. 
Thew were ordered to disperse. Having, as they con- 
ceived, by the mere fact of assembling, sufficiently as- 
serted their privileges, they obeyed. But James, now 
backed by the power of England, resolved that they 
should feel the change of his position, and, therefore, of 
theirs. In consequence of orders which ho sent from 
London, fourteen of the clergy were committed to pri- 
son.*^ Six of them, who denied the authority of the 
privy-council, were indicted for high treason. They 
wore at once put upon their trial. They were con- 
victed. And sentence of death was only deferred, that 
the ])leasnre of the king might first be taken, as to 
whether he would not be satisfied witli some punish- 
ment that fell short of sacrificing the lives of these un- 
happy men.’^® 

** Lflinff's History of ScotlonJy edit. 1810, vol, iii. p. 28. Caiflenrood's 
Ifistory of the Kirk, vol. vi. pp. 264, 323. Bower's History of the ('uiversity 
of Kdinimryh, vol. i. p. 175, Edinburgh, 1817. l<Uvenson's History of the 
Church of Scotland, p. 88. 

“ Adde thereunto, that the letter of the commissioner and last mode- 
rator, couteaned no certune tyme nor day whereto the said Asseniblie sould 
be prorogued ; so that it imported a casting loose and deserting, yea, and 
tyning of the possessioun of our Assemblie ; than the which what could be 
more dangerous to the libertie and freedom of the Kirk of Jesus Christ, at 
suche a tyme, namelie of the treatie of the Unioun, when all the estates of 
the realme, and everie particular are zealous and carefull of their rights and 
possessiouns V' Calderwood's J/istory of the Kirk, vol. vi. pp. 309, 310. 

See a list of them in Calderwood's History of the Kirk, vol. vi. p. 347, 
where the fourteen names are preserved with pious care. 

Pitcairn's Criminal Trials in Seodand, vol. ii. pp» 494-502. Forks' 
Certaine Itecords totbchuig the Estate of the Kirk, edit. Wodrow Society, Edin- 
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Thoir lives, indeed, were spared ; but thejs wore sub- 
jected to a close imprisonment, and then condemned to 
perpetual exile.*® In other parts of the country, similar 
measures were adopted. Kearly all over Scothnd, num- 
bers of the clergy were either imprisoned or forced to 
fly.®® Terror and proscription were univomd. Such 
was the panic, that it Avas generally believed that 
nothing could prevent the pennanent establishment of 
despotism, mdcss tlierc Averc some immediate and pro- 

burgh, 184r», pp. Dolnyotl tin* giving forth t»f the sentence of 

coiidemnaiioii till the Kings mind were further kmovne.” See al.so r^/- 
iir'ni'ooiCit uj f /it A / ‘.a-, vol. vi. pp. 4'>1, 41lh When they were found 

gtiilty, ‘ tlie peipie said, ‘(’ertainely tins u > a worke of darki to inak 
Chrysiis faithfull iMiliisterew'i tiatouris to the King ! ‘h ,{ grant ‘ he niver 
in greater dangeris nor olf bic tr.iitouri^.^ '* JAmoVc- 
p. tiilf!. 

Lift' if Mth'i/h\ vol. ii, p)). 2<>7, Pitonni'a 

Triihy \ol. ii. p. .‘itii, In Connexion with ilieM- transacthdis, a hater is pre- 
.•'er\ed in tlie \\inwood l^ipei>, which i> much loo eurit^ti> to be i>a!'.'<e4l over 
in s-ilenoo. It is a<idu'‘<';ed by the Kail A*f Salislmiy to ►*^ir < 'harles Corn- 
waUi>, and i.s dated liiJtii SojUeniber ihoo, ^ali^bury, wlio was then at 
the hoati t»f atfairs, writes, “True it is that his .Mjijestie seeking Unulurnfi 
t kiittfi/'imt: (i'ifft < Hi* flti iftii't in s<»inc of the 

.^llnistel•s havt* spurned against it ; and allhouge his MajesUe had ever war- 
ranted thoir cailiiig of tionerul Assemblies uj)ou no other condition, then 
that tliey should make him aeipuiiutetl, receive his warrant, and a eominis- 
sioiier for his Majestic resident in tludr euiineells, yet have tliey (followed 
with some poor plebecull iiumher^) presumed to hold their (leiieritl Assem- 
biio.s ill some parte of the Uealiue contrarie to liis cuinmandenient. M'here- 
upon his Majestic hath shewed himself displeased, and cyted divers of tliein 
before his eouiicell,’’ A"C. of Aljffir'i af filtiteyfrom t/tf J*tipers of 

Ai/’ Itnlp/i W t D iroot/ ^ Loudon, 17:io, folio, vol. ii. p. And yet the man 

who could write such nonsense as this, and who eould only see, in the great 
democratic movement of the Scutch mind, a disinclination to the at/onttiieiU 
of episcopacy, w'as deemed one of the most eminent statesmen of his time, 
and his reputation has survived liiin. If great statesmen discern so little of 
what is before them and around them, we are teinjited to inijuire, how much 
coiiiidence ought to be placed in the opinions of those average statesmen by 
whom countries are ruled. For my own part, I can only say, tliat I have liad 
occasion to read many thousand letters written by diplomatists and poli- 
ticians, and I have hardly ever found an instance of one of them who under- 
stood the spirit and tendency of tiic age in which he lived. 

20 « Ministers in all parts of the country were thrown into prison, or 
declared rebels, and forced to abscond.” M'^Cries Life (f Melville^ vol. ii. 
p. 250. Liberty of speech was so completely suppressed, that, in 1(500, 
when the most zealous and intelligent clergy were banished, “ a strait com- 
mand’* (wa8)'“gevin to inagistrats, and uther officiers of burrowis, that in 
cace any preacher sould speik opinlie aganis that baneisment, or for defence 
or mentenence of that assemblie, or pray publiklie for ther saiftie, that they 
sould be noted and manifested to the secret counsell, and corrected for their 
tuult.*^ T/ie Uistorie of King Jamen the &ea;t^ p. 380, 
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vidential interference on behalf of the Church and the 
people.** 

Nor ran it be denied that there were plausible 
grounds for these apprehensions. The people had no 
friends except among the clergy, and the ablest of the 
clergy were cither in prison or in exile.** To deprive 
the Church entirely of her leaders, James, in 1606, sum- 
moned to London, Melville and seven of his colleagues, 
under pretence of needing their advice.*® Ilavin^ got 
possession of their persons, he detained them in Eng- 
land.** They were forbidden to return to Scotland ; 
and Melville, who was most feared, was committed to 
custody. He was then imprisoned in the Tower, where 
ho remained four years, and from which ho was only 
liberated on condition of living abroad, and abandoning 
altogether his native country.*® The seven ministers 
who had accompanied him to London, were also impri- 
soned; but, being considered less dangerous than their 
loader, they, after a time, wore allowed to return home. 
The nephew of Melvillei, was, however, ordered not to 
travel more than two miles from Newcastle ; and his six 
companions were confined in different parts of Scot- 
land.*® 

Every thing now seemed ripe for the destruction of 
those ideas of equality, of which, in Scotland, the Church 


See an eloquent and touching passage, in Calderwood^s History of the 
KM, vol. vi. pp. (196, ()97. 

“ “ The godliest, wisest, learncdest, and most zealous men of the minis- 
trie in Scotland, were either banished, warded, or detained in Ingland, of 
purpose that they might not be a iett to the grand designe in hand. ” Haw's 
History of the Kirk, p. 238. 

Scot's Apoloyetical Narration of the State of the Kirk, pp. 164, 165. 
Compare The Autobiography and Diary of James Hehill, pp. 642-645. ^ 

2* “ Qiihen we wer gone out of the Palice a lytle way towardis Kings- 
toune, Mr. Alexander Ilay sendis back for us, and wifchall, in the Uttir 
Court, reidis to us a chairge from the King not to retunie to Scotland, nor 
to com neire the King, Queiii, nor Prince their Courtis, without a special! 
calling for and licence.” MelvilTs Autobiography, p. 661, 

** M^Crie's Life of Melville, vol. ii, pp. 246, 252, 260, 337-339, 403, 
407-411, 414. This truly great and fearless man died in exile, in 1622. 
p. 458. , 

“ MelvUVs Autobiography and- Diary, p. 709. Scots Apdlogetical Nar~ 
ration, p. 194. M^Crie's Life of Melville, vol. ii. pp. 252, 253, 267, 268. 
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was tlio solo representative. In IGIO, a General Assem- 
bly was held at Glasgow ; and, as the members of it wore 
nominated by the crown, whatever the goveriinu'iit 
wished, was conceded. By their vote, o])isc()})acv was 
established, ami the aiitliority of the bishops ovc'r the 
ministers was fully recognized/'^ A little carliiu-, but in 
the same year, two courts of High (Amiinissiou W(‘re 
oreei(Mh ouo. at Saint Amirews, and one at (Jlasgow. 
tliem. all (M*cu'-«iasti(‘;d courts were subordinate. 'I’hcv 
Wt'iv maned with su<*!i iinnumse [mwer, that tln'v c(>u]d 
<'il<* any one tiioy piiMiMal bi'forc them, could exaniim' 
liiin rt“-pcc( iiitr his rt‘ligiou-; opinions, coidd liavii him 
cx« >mn;unioaied, and t*ould line or imprison him, just 
as they tliought proper.-’* l*'inal!y, ami to com| !(‘te tln^ 

■* *' r^>vai \\* rt' '-•Mit to tlu' |vri*v]>yt«*ri('i, iioininritiu^ the intli- 

vitluii;-' liu \ '•li' ul.i t!ivir Id it. '* 

J,,r\ ,.f M, /‘/o, \,.l. ii. |»n. :rs7, On tlu* (.•]i:irui*ti-r of its iiumhIm'IS, 

CoTnjiiii’D H’< >,T fir, /•/////.< ,)f Ch'^ flttirc/i o/‘ .S/-, ,//./, 

Ol;i‘«jo\v. vol. i. }'. lIoC,. u u>/i\ ilofo/y t,f tf,i i'hmrit nj mi,, 

j'p. o>o, /*/'.../% >7 Dm r.< t ISli!, \i)l. i. 

ji. : iin«i ‘rn. H, ' n'y <•/ tJ>'‘ h'it'k, vol. vii, |)|). 07, !>s. 

f :x f',, Kirk\ vol. iii. pp. IDtMt, ItiiiT. 

The the <lcinDonitic notion c)f » (ju:ility to ho :i»lvo- 

CMti-1. S ' \» ll"l, it IS vncivill iliiit laws uinl constitutiomi'*’, 

either .,v Koi !e.sia.'*tn‘alh ancs iMahUsehit and in fol•c(^, hy jiuh- 

lick ainl Dj.in cDn^eJit, •'(iuhi !»«' o ntrollil and callit iji (jiU‘.sti<»an liy any 
jxjr'-'Mi : iherf'ir, ii is statute )>y viiifninit* consent of this haill Asseiiil)li(f, 
that n«.n»' of the .^l ini'.ti io «'ither in in his preaehin^, j)r in tlic ])ul)- 

lick e\* j '.i'* . .-peake and reason a^aiu'^t the acts of this ])ri.'sent Asseinhlie, 
nor di'-.-ohev tin* sinnu viider the paiiie of deprivatiomi, lieini^ tr\it and 
Convict tluM’eof ; and tiffii the (fViidumn of eiftmiltiv and inetjintUtie 

in th' Kirk\ h, i,ot fo'uitit in fn/iftitt md r thr .-mid fminey 

Mr. Un.s'‘cll (Ui-'itory ot'the (’Imreh in Scuthutd^ vol, ii. p. Sm), misled, 
probably, l^y a pas-'Uifo in Spot t i av'i tod Uixiory of the, ChvreM^ vol, iii. p, 2I0, 
says, “ A Cnurt of ilit'h (’ommission was instituted.*’ Hut it is certain that 
there were two such courts ; otic for the diocese of Saint Andrews, and out) 
for that of Uias;;ow'. See the coinniis.siouit giviii under the great st^ale to 
the two archbishops,” dated loth r>f February IfJK), in ('(ddenvood'a Jtiafon/ 
of the Kid\ vol. vii. pp. o7'ti2. Sec also p. 210. They were not united 
till December IHlo, See Srot\i Apdoyetierd jVtirrotion of the StfUe of the 
/Kirk, pp. 218, 2159 ; and Crooks/mnk'e llistorp of the Sufferiufjs of the Churek 
of Scothmd, vol. i. p. 28. J5y the royal commission, tlicse despotic tribunals 
were authorised {(Adderwood, vol, vii. p. ,09) “ to call before them at suclie 
tyiries and places as they sail thinke meeto, aide person or persons dwelling 
and remaining within tlieir provinces respective above writtin of St. An- 
drews or Glasgow, or within anie dioceis of the same, being offenders atber 
ill life or religioiin, whom they hold aide way to be scandalous, and that 
they take tryell of the same j and if they find them guiltie and impenitent. 
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humiliation of Scotland, the establishment of episcopacy 
was not considered complete, until an act was perfonped, 
which nothing but its being very ignominious, could have 
saved from being ridiculed as an idle and childish farce. 
The archbishop of Glasgow, the bishop of Brechin, and 
tlie bishop of Galloway, had to travel all the way to 
London, in order that they might be touched by some 
I'liiglisli bishops. Incredible as it may appear, it was 
actually supposed that there Avas no power in Scotland 
sufFiciently spiritual to turn a Scotchman into a prelate. 
T’hcreforc it was, that the archbishop of Glasgow and 
his companions, performed what was then an arduous 
journey to a strange and distant capital, for the sake of 
receiving some hidden virtue, which, on their return 
homo, tticy might communicate to their brethren. To 
the grief and astonishment of their country, these un- 
Avorthy priests, abandoning the traditions of their native 
land, and forgetting the proud spirit Avhich animated 
their fathers, cousented to abjure their own independ- 
ence, to humble themselves before the English Church, 
and to submit to mummeries, which, in their hearts, 
they must have despised, but which Avere noAV iniiicted 
upon them by their ancient and inveterate foes.®* 


refusing to acknowledge their offence, they sail give command to the 
preacher of that parish wliere they dwell, to proceed with sentence of ex- 
coiiiinunicatioun against them ; whicli, if it be protracted, and their com- 
mand by that minister be not presen tlie obeyed, they sail conveene anie 
fluelic minister before them, and proceed in censuring of him for his disobe- 
dience, atlier by suspeusioun, deprivatioun, or wairding, according as iu 
their discretiouu they sail hold his obstiiiacie and refuse of their directioun 
to have deserved. And further, to fyne at their discretiouiis, imprisouii, or 
warde anie suche peraouii, who being convicted before tliem, they sail find 
upon tryell to have deserved anie suchc punishment.” Hereupon, Calder- 
wood justly remarks, p. 62 ; “ This commissioun and executiouu thereof, 
as it exalted the aspyring bishops farre above any prelat that ever was in 
Scotland, so it putt the king in possessioun of that which he had long tyme 
hunted for ; to witt, of the royall prerogative, and absolute power to uSe 
the bodeis and goods of the subjects at pleasure, without forme or processe 
of the cornmoun law, even then when the Lower Hous in England was com- 
pleaiiing in their parliament upon the injurie therof. So our bishops were 
litt instruments to overthrow the liberteis both of the Kirk and countrie.” 

See Stevemoi^s History of the Church of Scotland, p. 93, and Kirkton's 
History, p. 15. Kirkton indigiiaiitly says, that James ^‘perswaded a few 
unworthy men to perjure themselves, and after their episcopall consecration 
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We may easily imagine what would bo the future 
conduct of men, Avho, merely for their ou’U aggrujidize- 
ment, and to please their prince, could thus rciioimcc 
the cherished iudepeiulenee of tlie Scotch f!hur(‘h. They 
who crouch to those who are above them, always trample 
on those who are ladow them. Directly they returned to 
Scotland, they communicated the consecration they had 
received in Kngland to iheiv lellow-bisliops,®' who w<‘r(i 
of the lik<- mould to themselves, in so far as all of them 
aided James in his attempt to subjugate the liberties of 
their nati\e country. Heiug now privperly ordaimd, 
their spiritttal life was complete : it nmiained for them 
to socuiv the happiness of their temjxwal life. 'I'his tlu'V 
did, by gradually monopolizing all a\ithority, ami trealing 
with unsparing sevi'rity those who opposed them. The 
fidl triumiih of the bisla^ps was reserved for the reign of 
Charles 1., when a number of them (»btained seats in the 
privy-council, when' tlu'V behav('d with such overbear- 
ing insolence, that even ('lan'udon, notwithstanding his 
notorious partiality for tlu'ir ordt'r, censurt's their eon- 
duet.'- in the time, however, of James I., tlu'y carried 
nearly every thing before them.''* They deprived the 

l»y the Kiiglish hish«*ps in Euslaiul, to exercise that odious oHico in Scot- 
land n'raiii'^t tlieir oath and the eonseieiioet? of tlieir hn-lhiTMi.” (^)in- 
paro the coiiti*ini)tuous notice, in l{o}r\< Ui^torif i^f ty Kirk\ p. liHd, on the 
‘‘unoynting of oylc and other ceremonies,” and (ni “ the foolish guyses in 
it.” Indeed, on this subject, every Scotch wriita* w}u» oared for the liberty 
of his country, expres.strd himself either with contempt or indignation. 

Calderwood, with ill-suppres.sed hitteniess, says, “ efter tlie same 
inaner tliat thev were consecrated themselfs, <//.? neerp </.< (hetf rovhl hnitate,*' 
Jfiatjtrij of tlfp Kirl\ vol. vii. p. ir>2. Compare Wtufroir^ (\>flections^ vol. i. 
part i. p. 21K5. “ The Jhshofjs onleaned in England keeped as near the 

manner taken witli them>elves there as they could.’* 

** “ Some of them, hy want of temper, or want of breeding, did not be- 
have themselves wdth that decency in their debates, towards the greatest 
men of the kingdom, as in discretion they ought to have done, and as the 
others reasonably expected from them.” (flarendon's JIUtory of the Held- 
lion, edit. Oxford, 1843, p. 3r>. In 1033, “nine of them were privy coun- 
cillors and “ their pnde was cried out upon as unsupportable.” Jiurnet's 
Memoirs of th^ Dukes of Jianiilton, p. 38. Sir John Scot imputes to tfiem 
•‘insolence, pride and avarice.” ScoCs Staygprwy State of the Scots States- 
me 7 i, Edinburgh, 1754, p. 41. See also Spalding's History of the Troubles^ 
vol. i. pp. 40, 47, Edinburgh, 1828, 4to. 

** So early as 1013, a letter from James Iiiglish (preserved in Wodrow's 
Collections^ vol. ii. part i. p. 110, Glasgow, 1845, 4to} complains that “ the 
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towns of their privileges, and forced them to receive 
magistrates of their own choosing.®^ . They accumulated 
wealth, and made an ostentatious display of it ; which was 
the more disgraceful, as the country was miserably poor, 
and their follow-subjects were starving around them.®® 
The Lords of the Articles, without whose sanction no 
measure could he presented to parliament, had been 
hitherto elected by laymen ; but the bishops now effected 
a change, by virtue of which the right of nomiuaTtlbn 
devolved on themselves.®® Having thus gained posses- 
sion of the legislature, they obtained the enactment of 
fresh penalties against their countrymen. Great num- 


libcrtys of the Lord’s Kirk arc greatly abridged by the pride of Bishops, and 
their power daily increases over her.” Civil rights were equally set at 
nought by the bishops ; and, among other enactments which they obtained, 
one was, “that no man should be permitted to practise or profess any 
pliysic, unless he bad first satisfied the bishop of the diocese touching his 
religion.” tSpoltiswoode'a History of the Church of Scotland, vol.iii. p. 23b. 
This at once gave them the control of the whole medical profession. 

“Not satisfied with ruling the church-courts, they claimed an exten- 
sive civil authority within their dioceses. The burghs were deprived of 
their jirivileges, and forced to receive such iriagistiTites as their episcopal 
superiors, in concert with the court, were pleased to nominate.” .... 

Archbishop Oladstanes, in a letter to the King, June the 9th, 1611, says : 
‘ It was your pleasure and direction, that I sould be possessed with the like 
privileges in the electione of the inagistrats there (in St. Andrews), as my 
lord of Glasgow is endued with in that his city. Sir, wliereas they are trou- 
blesome, I will be answerable to your Majesty and Counsell fi>r them, after 
that I be possessed of my right.’ Ms. in Bibl. Jurid. £diu. M. 6, 9. n®. 72.” 
u\CCri^*s Life of Melville, vol. ii. p. 422. 

” And their prodigality was equal to their rapacity. When Archbishop 
Gladstanes died, in 1615, it was ascertained that, “notwithstanding of the 
great rent of his bishoprick, he died in the debt of twentie thow'sand 
pounds,” Calderwood's History of the Kirk, vol. vii. p. 107. See also p. 303. 
Also the case of the Bishop of Galloway, who died in 1619, and of whom 
Calderwood says {History of the Kirk, vol, vii. p. 350), “ It is thought, that 
if just calculation were made of the coinmoditic extorted by him throiigli 
his diocie, by advice of his two covetous counsellours, Audro Couper, his 
brother, and Johiie Gilmour, wrytter in Edinburgh, for his use and theirs, 
by racting of rents, getting of grassoiimes, setting of tacks, of teithes, and 
other like meanes, wold surmount the souiiie of an hundreth thousand 
merks, or, in the opinion of others, almost the double ; so that manic 
within that diocie, and the annexed prelacies, sail hardlie recover their 
estates in their time.” Compare StevensoiVs History o f the Ch%rck, pp, 212, 
392. 

^ On this change, which was completed in 1621, see Laing's History of 
Scotland, vol. iii. p. 88 ; Calderwood's History of the Kirk, vol. vii. p. 490 ; 
and Baillie's Letters and Jownvalm, vol. i. p. 486, edit. Edinburgh, 

1841. 
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bors of the clergy thoy suspended ; others they deprived 
of their benefices; others they "imprisoned. The city of 
Edinburgh, being opposed to the rites and eeremoni(?s 
lately introduced, and being, like the rest of tin* country, 
hostile to episcopacy, the bishops ftdl on it also, displa(M*d 
several of its magistrates, seized some (d* tlie in incipal 
citizens, and tlireatened to deprive it of the courts of 
justice, and of tin* honour of bhing the seat of goV(‘rii- 

In the iuM.' t rf rill tliis, and wliile tilings s('eined to 
bo at tlioir worst, a irretit reataion was preparing. And 
tlio explanatinn of tin* reaction is to he found in that vast 
and ])regnant j«rineiple, on \Nliieh I have otb'n iiisisteil, 
but whieh our eoninnai historians are unalde lo under- 
stand ; namely, that a had govrrnment, had hu\s, or laws 
badly udniinister(‘d, nri\ iinhaMl, extr(Mn(‘ly injurious at 
the time, but eau produ<-(‘ no permaiuait miselih*!'; in 
otlier Welds, they iiitiy harm a eonnlrv, l)ut ean never 
ruin it. A'-i long as (Ih* people an* sound, then; is lile, 
and wliih* tlu*re is life, then; will lx* r(*aetion. In siudi 
ease, tyranny provokes ndxdlion, and despotism eausi's 
freedom. IhU if the ]»eoj)le are unsound, all hope is 
goiK', and tin* nation jxTish(*s. In both instances, go- 
vernment is, in tlie long-run, inoperative*, and is nowise; 
responsible for tin; ultimate result, dda*. ruling chiss<;s 
have, f(»r the moment, immeuse power, Avliich they inva- 
riably abuse;, (‘xce pt when they an* r(\straiiied, either by 
fear, or by shame. The p(*opIe may inspire them witli 
fear ; public opinion may inspire them Avith sluime. But 
whcdlier or not tliat shall happen, depends on the spirit 
of the people, and on the state of opinion. These two 
circumstances arc tlannselves governed by a htng chain 
of antecedents, strctcliiiig buck to a period, always very 


^ CaldfTWOod^s History of the Kirk^ vol. vii. pp. 472-474, 507, 509, 511, 
517-520, 5.30-54:5, 519-55:5. 5(>0, 507, 014, 021. Liiu fs History of Scot- 
land. vol. iii. pp. 90, 91. Lain#', very uiijuHtly, accuses the bishops of beiii/' 
80 merciful as to disapprove of some of these transactions. But whoevj r 
has read much of the Sc»>tch literature of the scvciitceiith century, will 
cheerfully exonerate the bisliops from a cliarj^e, wliich they would tliein- 
selvca have repelled, and to which they are nowise amenable. 
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distant, and sometimes so remote as to baffle observation. 
When the evidence is sufficiently abundant, those ante- 
cedents may be generalized; and their generalization 
conducts us to certain large and powerful causes, on 
which the whole movement depends. In short periods, 
the operation of those causes is imperceptible, but in long 
periods, it is conspicuous and supreme; it colours the 
national character ; it codtrols the great sweep and aver- 
age of affairs. In Scotland, as I have already shown, 
general causes made the people love their clergy, and 
made the clergy love liberty. As long as these two facts 
coexisted, the destiny of the nation was safe; It might 
bo iu;nred, insulted, and trtimpled upon. It might be 
harmed in various ways ; but the greater the harm, the 
surer the remedy, because the higher the spirit of the 
country Avould bo roxised. All that was needed was, 
a little more time, and a little more provocation. We, 
who, standing at a distance, can contemplate these mat- 
ters from an elevation, and see how events pressed on 
and thickened, cannot mistake the regularity of their 
sequence. Notwithstanding the apparent confusion, all 
was orderly and methodical. To us, the scheme is re- 
vealed. There is the fabric, and it is of one hue, and 
one make. The pattern is plainly marked, and for- 
tunately it was worked into a texture, whose 'mighty 
web was not to be broken, cither by the arts, or the vio- 
lence, of designing men. 

It was, therefore, of no avail that tyranny did her 
utmost. It was of no avail that the throne was occu- 
pied by ‘a despotic and unscrupulous king, who was suc- 
ceeded by another, more de.spotie and more unscrupulous 
than himself. It was of no avail that a handful of med- 
dling and intrusive bishops, deriving their consecration 
* from Loudon, and supported by the authority of the Eng- 
lish church, took counsel together, and conspired against 
the liberties of their native land. They played the part 
of spies and of traitors, but they played it in vain. Yet, 
every thing that government could give them, it gave. 
They had the law on their side, and they had the right 
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of administering the law. They wore legislators, coun- 
cillors, and judges. They had wealth ; they had liigh- 
sounding titles; they hud all the pomp and attrihiit(\s 
for which they bartered their indepcaidoncu*, and with 
which they hoped to dazzle the eyes of tlu* vulgar. 
Still, they could not turn back the stnnim ; lln\v eo\ild 
not even stop it ; they could not pn'veiit it from coming 
oiij^aiul swallowing them u[) in its course. l>efon‘ that 
generation ]>ass('il away, these lit|J(' imai, big though 
they W(‘iv i.i liun own conctat, succumlxMl, and fell. 
The liaiid of tlu' agt' was upon them, ami they W(‘r(‘ 
iinahlo to ivsi>t. Ttu‘y Wiuv strin'k down, and liumbh‘d; 
tlu'V were slripjK‘d of their ofliet s, their hoiH’urs, and 
their splendour; lln‘y lost all \\hi(‘li minds li!.e (Inm-s 
hold most dear, 'fheir fati' is au instnieti\t‘ h ^snn. It 
is a lesson, both to the rultu’s of mat ions, and to thost^ 
who write the history of nations. To rulers, in so far as 
it is one of many proofs how little tln‘y (‘an do, and how 
insignilieant is tln‘ part ulii(‘li they l>]ay in the great 
drama (jf the world. To liistorians, the result should lu^^ 
especially iirntructixc', as convincing tlnan that tlu' (‘vents 
on which tlu‘y comamlrati* tlnar attiaition, and which 
they Ix'lieve to be of sn]>rt*m<‘ im]M)rtan(*(‘, aie in rc‘ality 
of trifling vulm*, and, so far from holding the first rank, 
ought to l)(* made sul)S(.‘rvi(ait to tliosi* large and compre- 
lionsive studies, by whos(‘ aid ahmc, we can ascertain the, 
conditions wliicdi d(.'tcrmijic the tread and destiny of 
nations. 

The events tliat now liappcaujd in Scotland, may bo 
quickly told. The patiences of tin? country was well-nigh 
exhausted, and tlie day of n.'ckoning avus at hand.^^ In 
1637, the people hcigan to rise. In tlic summer of that 

** In Octtiber lfj37, Hainic, who was carefully watching the course cif 
affairs, writes, “ No man may speak any thing in puhlick for tlie king’s * 
part, except he would have himself markcfl for a sacrilice to be killed one 
day. I think our people possessed with a bloody devill, farr above any 
thing that ever 1 could have iiiuuined, though the masse in Latinc had 
been presented.” And, in a postscript, dated 3d Octol)er, he adds: “My 
fears in my former went no further then to nne ccclesiastik separation, but 
now I am more“ affrayit for a bloudie civill warr.” Kaillies JMters ami 
Journals^ edit. Laing, Edinburgh, 1641, vol. i. pp. 23, 20. 
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year, the first great riot broke out in Edinburgh.®® The 
flame quickly spread, and nothing could stop it.’ By 
October, the whole nation was up, and an accusation was 
preferred against the bishops, which was signed by nearly 
every corporation, and by men of all ranks.^ In No- 
vember, the Scotch, in defiance of the Crown, organized 
a system of representation of their own, in which every 
class had a share."*^^ Early in 1C38, the National C 9 ye- 
nant was framed ; and the eagerness with which it w'as 
sworn to, showed that the people were determined, at all 
hazards, to vindicate their rights."*^® It was now evident 
that all was over. During the summer of 1638, pre- 
l)arati'>ns were made, and, in the autumn, the storm 
broke. In November, the first General Assembly seen 
in Scotland for twenty years, met at Glasgow.^ The 
Marquis of Ilamilton, the king’s commissioner, ordered 
the mcmbci’s to separate.'*^ They refused. Nor would 

Dtinq’s History of Scotland^ vol. iii. p. 131. Chambers* Annals^ vol. ii, 
pp. 101-10 1 . Sft(ddtn<fs Jlistoryofthe Troubles in Scotlandy vol. i. pp. 47, 48. 

40 4« accusation, among themselves a bond of union, and to their 
enemies a signal of hostility, was subscribed by the nobility, the gentry, 
the clergy, and afterwards by all ranks, and almost by every corporation in 
the kincdoni.” J Alina's Ilistoru of /Scotland, vol. iii. p. 137. 

** Ibid., vol. iii. p. 138. 

It was signed by a large majority of the people, in a paroxysm of 
enthusiasm beyond all example in our history.’* Chambers' Annals, vol. ii. 
p. 10, O. Kirkton, who was a contemporary, says, “And though only eleven 
private men (and some of them very inconsiderable) had the boldness first 
to begin this work, without ever asking leave of king or council, yet was it 
very quickly taken by all the people of Scotland, with hands lifted up in 
most solemn manner.” Kirkton's History of (he Church of iScotlaml, p. 33. 
Lord Somerville, taking a somewhat different view of affairs, remarks, that 
“ the generalitie of the natione entered into a hellish covenant, wherein 
they mutually oblcidged themselves to extirpate episcopacy, and to defend 
each other against all persones whatsoever, iioe not excepting the pereone 
of his sacred majestie ; but upon conditiones of ther oune fi-aineing.” 
inervdles Memorieof the /Somervilles, vol. ii. p. 187. 

There had been no General Assembly since 1818. AryylVs Presbytery 
Examined, p. 102 ; and the Spottiswoode Miscellany, vol. i. p. 88. But “ the 
provincial synods, presbyteries, and sessions still remained, and in these, 
good men mutually comforted one another.” Stevenson's History of the 
Church of Scotland,^, 

44 « f he assembly went on at such a rate, that the marquis judged it no 
longer fit to bear with their courses.” Burnet's Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Ilamilton, p. 128. “In end, seeing nothing said in reason did prevail, he, 
ill his majesty’s name, dissolved the assembly, and discharged their further 
proceeding under pain of treason.” p. 135. 

Stevenson's History of the Church of Scotlaiid, p. 310, 
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they disband, until they had done the work expected 
fifom them.^® By their vote, the democratic institution 
of presbyteries was restored to its old power ; th<! forms 
of consecration were done aw'ay willi ; the bishops M-ere 
degraded from their functions, and episcopacy Avas ab- 
olished.*^ 

Thus, the bishops fell, even more rajddly than liny 
had risen.*'' As, howevei', their fall Avas merely a, part 
of the d'orncratic movement, matters could not slop 
there.*** tjeaiveh Imd the Scolch expelled their bishojts, 
when they ma<h' war upon tlitur king. In they 

took up arms against Charles. In 1(1 10, they invaded 
Kngland. In Kill, the king, AV’th the hope of iippcas- 
ing them, visited JSeotland, and agreetl to mosi of their 
demands. It Avas too late, 'fhe people wa n- hot, and 
a cr\' for blood had gom* forth. War agaiti broke out. 
The Scotch united Avith the Ihiglish, and CHiarles was 

** ** Ntitwith.-^tiiiulinir ibo IVoclumiitinii. the A'^Sfinbly prrsi*nlly tluTc- 
afttT mot, ami sit daily l\ir divors mitil tliry liail dom* their jiHairs,^ 

uud were tht in.s,elvcs pleas’d to dife.M»lvc*." JA //<<///•.<, p. H, edit. 

Loiitinii, 

** fh*' of list' (laii'i'h nf Sruthinif^ from KJIiH to 

1842, KdiiihurLfh, 1^411, pp. Sf* rt IJlshn'tj of On* Chui'cU of 

fk.otb>uO^ pp. oo2, 

** Set*, oil their fall, .«ome hijrhly characteri.stit; reinark.-? in IlffiOit'a Lvt- 
Urs n),it Jonripfils^ vol. i. p. I(5H. Ill KlIP.*, Ilnwt‘11 writes from Kdiiibur;jh, 
“ Tile ]jislit>p.s are all gone to wrack, ami the\ have had hut a sorry funeral; 
the Very iiamt; is grown so coiitemptihle. that a hlack dug, if he hath any 
white iiiark.-< about him, is called Jbahop, Our Lord of Canterbury is grown 
here so otlionsj, that tlioy call him comniotily in the pulpit, the Priest of 
Baal, and the Son of Jielial.’’ UtnnOfa httcr^y edit. Loudon, 17ol, p. 27#) 

“ That people, after they had once begun, pursued the business vigor- 
ously, and with all imaginable contempt of the government.” i^lareiuioifa 
Jliaiortf ofOif' IbhOUoriy p. 45, Now, for the first time, the Lnglish govern- 
ment began to tremble. On Idth December KiiV.), Secretary Windebunk 
writes, “ 11 is Majesty near these six weeks last past hath been in continual 
consultations with a select Committee of some of liis Council (of which [ 
have had the honour to be one), how to redress his affairs in Scotland, the 
fire continuing there, and growing to that danger, that it threaUm not only 
the Monarchical Government there, hut even that of this Claren- 

don State Pajpera, vol. ii. p. 81, Oxford, 1773, folio. This is the earliest 
intimation I have met witli of Charles and his advisers being aware of their 
real peril. But though the king was capable of fear, he was incapable of 
compunction. There is no evidence on record, to sliow that he even felt 
remorse for having planned and executed those arbitrary and unprincipled 
measures, by which he inflicted immense misery upon Scotland and Eng- 
land, but more especially upon Scotland. 
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every where defeated. As a last chance, he threw him- 
self upon the mercy of his northern subjects.®® But his 
offences were of that rank and luxuriant growth, that it 
was impossible to forgive them. Indeed, the Scotch, in- 
stead of pardoning him, turned him to profit. He had 
not only trampled on their liberties, he had . also put 
them to an enormous expense. For the injury, he could 
offer no adequate atonement; but the expense they^had 
incurred, might be defrayed. And as it is an old and 
recognized maxim, that he who cannot pay with his 
purse, shall pay with his body, the Scotch saw no reason 
why they should not derive some advantage from the 
person of their sovereign, particularly as, hitherto, he 
had caused them nothing but loss and annoyanee. They, 
thei'eforc, gave him up to the English, and, in return, 
received a large sum of money, which they claimed as 
arrears due to them for the cost of making war on him.®‘ 

50 “The kiiige was now so waik, haueing nether toune, fort, nor arniie, 
and Oxford ))cing a waik and onfortitied toune, from whence he looked 
daylie to be taken perforce, he therefor resolues to cast himself into the 
arms of the Scots ; who, being his natiue people, and of late so ongratfullie 
dealt with by the Inglish, he hoped their particular credit, and the credit 
of the wholl natione depending thereupon, they would not baslie rander 
him to the Inglish.’* (jror(hn\'i Britaties Distemper y p. 193, published by 
the Spalding Club, Aberdeen, 1844, 4to. 

That it may not be supposed, that, as an Englishman, I misrepresent 
this transaction by looking at it from an English point of view^, I will 
merely quote what Scotch writers have said respecting it. “Giveiug up 
the king to the will and pleasure of the English parliament, that soe 
they might come by ther money, ” fSomerpilles Memoixe of the iiomervillesy 
vol. ii. p. 30(1. “ The Scots sold their unfortunate king, who had fled to 

them for protection, to the commissioners of the English Parliament, for 
200,000^. sterling.’' Lyonia History of iSt. A}idr€WSy vol. ii. p. 38. “ The 

incident itself was evidence of a bargain with a quid pro quo” Bartons 
History of ^cotlaiidy vol. i. p. 493. The sale of the king to the parlia- 
ment.*” Napier's Life of MotUrosey Edinburgh, 1840, p. 448. “ The king 
was delivered up, or rather sold, to the parliament’s commissioners.” 
Brown's History of GlasgoWy vol. i. p. 91. ‘‘ Their arrears were undoubt- 

edly due ; the amount was ascertained before the dispute concerning the 
disposal of his person, and the payment was undertaken by the English 
parliament, five months previous to the delivery, or surrender of the king. 
But the coincidence, however unavoidable, between that event and the 
actual discharge and departure of their army, still affords a presumptive 
proof of the disgraceful imputation of having sold their king ; ^as the Eng- 
lish, unless previously assured of receiving^ his person, would never have 
relinquished a sum so considerable as to weaken themselves, while it 
strengthened a people with w'hom such a material question remained to be 
discussed.’ ” Lahifs History of Sc(^i\d^ vol. iii. pp. 369, 370. 
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liy this arrangement, both of the conlnicting partitvs 
benefited. The Scoteh, being very poor, obtained what 
they most lacked. The Knglish, a wealthy ju'ople, had 
indeed to pay the money, but they were n^eompensed 
by getting hold of th<'ir oppressor, against whom tlj(‘y 
thirsted for revenge ; and they took good care m'ver to 
let him loose, until they had I'xacted tla^ last pcmalty of 
liis great and manifold eriim‘s.‘'" 

After the execution of (Tiarles 1., the S(!oteli reeog- 
nizi‘d his sdti as his sueot'ssor. But btdbro llu'V would 
crown the new king, they subjected him to a treatnuait 
which hereditary sovereigns are not much ac(Mistomed 
to receive. They made him sign a jmblic. d(w*laration, 
expressing his regret for what had hai>pem'd, and ac- 
knowledging that his fatlna*, moved by evil eoniiscl'^, 
had niijustly shed tin* blood of his subjects, lie was also 
obliged to (b'clare, that by t)u*se tilings lie felt liumbled 
in spirit, lie had, mori‘ov<‘r, to a[)ologize for bis own 
errors, which lu' ascribed partly to bis iiicx])(Ti(‘UC(^, and 
partly to tlie badness of liis educalioii.’^'^ To cviii(‘e the 

A. from Sir Kdw. ily<le to Lord Hatton, datixl April 12, ItHl) (in 

tho voi. ii. p. I7a, t>xf. 177;}, ful.), >a)M of (’liarloa 

1 1., tii.it tiic Scolou Sold his fatlKT to llmse wlio iimrderod him.’' lint this 
is not true. Cliarlerf I., thou^di certainly houj^ht hy the ICn^lish, was nut 
inurdered hy thenu He wa.s tried in the face of day ; h(' was fuund guilty; 
he was executrd. And ino.st assuredly never did a year pass, without men 
fur less cnminal than he, sutfering tlic siiiiie fate. Cossilily, they arc right 
who deem all capital punishment needles*!. That, however, has never been 
p>roved ; and if this last and most terrible penalty is ever to he exacted, I 
cannot tell wliere we should find a more fitting subject to undergo it, than 
a despot who seeks to subjugate the liberties of the people over whom he is 
called to rule, inflicts cruel and ilhgal punishment on those who oppose 
him, and, sooner than renouiice liis designs, engages in a civil uar, setting 
fathers against their children, disorganizing society, and causing the land to 
run with blood. Such men arc outlaws ; they are the enemies of the human 
race ; who shall wonder if they fall, or, having fallen, who shall pity them^ 

The declaration was signed by Charles on the Kith August HirjO. An 
abridgment of it is given in liulfour's A nnttleH of ScothnnJ ^ vol. iv. pp. 02-1)4 ; 
but the entire document is preserved by 8ir Kdward Walker, See Joanutl 
of Affairs in ScotUintl^ in Wa/.her s Historical Discourses^ London, folio, 170d, 
pp. 170-176. In it, Charles is made to state that, “ though his Majesty as 
a dutiful son be obliged to honour the memory of his Koyal Father, and 
have in estimation the person ctf his Mother ; yet doth he desire to be deeply 
humbled and afflicted in spirit Ik'forc Qod, because of his Father’s hearken- 
ing unto and following evil councils and his opposition to the work of 
reformation, and to the solemn league and covenant by which so much of 
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sincerity of this confession, and in order that the con- 
fession might 1)6 generally known, he was commanded to 
keep a day of fasting and humiliation, in which the whole 
nation would weep and pray for him, in the hope that 
ho might escape the consequences of the sins committed 
by his fainily.®* 

The spirit, of which acts like these are but symptoms, 
continued to animate the Scotch during the rest of the 
seventeenth century. And fortunately for them it did 
so. For, the reigns of Charles II. and James II. were 
hut repetitions of the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
From 1060 to 1088, Scotland was again subjected to a 
tyranny, so cruel and so exhausting, that it would have 
broken the energy of almost any, other nation.®® The 

the l)lood of the Lord’s people hath been shed in these kingdoms.” He went 
on to say, that thougli he might palliate his own misconduct by pleading 
“ his education and age,” he thinks it better to ‘‘ingeniously acknowledge 
all his own sins and the sins of his faih(;r’s house.” Burnet {History of his 
own Time^ vol. i. p. 97) says of this declawition : “In it there were many 
hard things. The king owned the sin of liis father in marrying into an 
idolatrous family ; he acknowledged the bloodshed in the late wars lay at his 
father’s door : he expressed a deep sense of his own ill education,” Arc. 

In reference to this event, the following entry occurs in Lamont’s 
Journal r “ 16.50, Dec. 22. — The fast appointed by the commission of the 
kirke to be keiped througe the kingdome before the coronatione, was keiped 
att Largo the forsaide day by Mr. Ja. Magill ; his lecture, Reu. 3. from 
V. 14 to the end of the chapt. ; his text Reu. 2. 4, 5. Vpon the Thursday 
following, the 26 of this instant, the fast was keiped in likemaner ; his lec- 
ture 2. Cliro, 29 to v. 12; liis te.xt 2. Chron. 12, 12. The causes of the 
first day (not read) was, the great contempt of the gospell, holdeu forth in 
its branches ; of the second day (which were read), the sinns of the king, 
and of his father’s house, where sundry offences of K. James the 6 were 
aknowledged, and of K. Charles the 1, and of K. Ch. the 2, nowe king.” 
The Diari/ of Mr, John Lamont of Newton, p. 25, Edinburgh, l83l), -Ito. See 
also Baillie's Letters and Journals, vol. iii. p. 107 ; NicoU's Diary, Edin- 
burgh, 4to, 1836, p. 38; How's Continmition of Blair's Autobiography, edit. 
Wodrow Society, p. 255; Bower's History of the University of Edinburgh, 
vol. i. p. 253 ; Presbytery Book of i^traMogle, edit. Spalding Club, p. 169 ; 
and, above all, the Hegislers of the Presbyter^/ of Lanark, published by the 
Abbotsford Club, Edinburgh, 1839, 4to, pp. 88, 89. 

” Wodrow, who had before him the records of the Privy Council, besides 
other evidence now lost, says, that the period from 1660 to 1688 was “ a 
very horrid scene of oppression, hardships, and cruelty, which, vrere it not 
incontestably true, and well vouched and supported, could not be credited 
in after ages.” Vfodrow's History of the Church of Scotland from the Restora-^ 
tion to the Revolution, vol. i. p. 57. And the Rievereud Alexander Shields, 
quaintly, but truly, observes, “ that the said Government was the most un- 
tender, unpeaceable, tyrannical, arbitrary and wicked, tliat ever was in Scot- 
land ill any age or period.” Shields' Scots Inquisition, Edinburgh, 1745, p. 24. 
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noliles, whose power had been slowly but constantly de- 
olining,’^^ were nnable to resist the English, with whom, 
indeed, they rather seemed willing to combine, in order 
that the^ might have a share in plundering and oppress- 
ing their own country.®’' In this, the most unhappy 

** Whei^. James I. ascended the throne of England, *'the principal na« 
tive nobility” accompanied him ; and the verv peace which ensued upon 
the union of the crowns, may be considered as the commencement of an era 
in which many of our national strongholds were either transformed into 
simple residences or utterly deserted^* ’ Irving* b Hiitory of Dumbartonshire^ 
4to, 1860, pp. 137, 166. The nobles had no further occasion to make a 
fi^re in war, their power in vassalage was of little use, ai>d their influence 
of (^orse decayed. They knew little of the arts of peace, and had no dis* 
position to cultivate them.” The hUerest of Scotland Comideredy Edinburgh. 
1733, p. 85. Under Chatles I., the movement continued ; which fell out, 
partly through the giddiness of the times, but more by the way his Majesty 
had taken at the beginning of his reign ; at which time ho did recover from 
divers of them their heremtary offices, and also pressed them to quit their 
tithes (which formerly had kept the gentry in a dependance upon them), 
whereby they were so weaken’d, that now when he stood most in need of 
them (except the chief of the clans) they could command none but their 
vassals.” OuDirg^B JfemoirMy edit. 1702, pp. 127, 128. Then came the civil 
wars, and the rule of Cromwell, during which they suffered both in person 
and in property. Compare ChamherB' Annahy voL ii. p. 225, with Laing's 
Historg of Scodandy vol. iii. pp. 615, 616. In 1654, Baillie writes {Utters 
and JofwrnalBy vol. iii. p. 249) : Our nobilitie, weell near all, are wracked.” 
lu 1666, *^Our nobles lying up in piisous, and under forfaul tries, or debts, 
private or publict, are for the most ]^rt either broken or breaking.” IhuLy 
p«317. And, in 1668, the same observer writes (vol. iii. p. 387) : *^Oar 
noble Emilies are almost gone : Lennox hes little in Scotland unsold ; Ha- 
milton's estote, except Ar^ and the Baronrie of Hamilton, is sold ; Argylc 
can pay little anuuelrent for seven or eight hundred thousand merks ; and 
he is no more drowned in debt than publict hatred, almost of all, both 
Scottish and Ei^lish ; the Gordons are gone : the Douglasses little better ; 
E^lintoun and Glencaim on the brink of breaking ; many of our chief fami- 
lies estates are cracking ; nor is there any appearances of any human relief 
fbr the tyme.” , 

The resplt p^|ll this is thus described by Wodrow, under the year 1661 : 
** Our noldlity fad gentry were remarkablv changed to the worse : it was 
but few of socli^Mio had been active in the former years, were now alive, 
and those few d^^ifirf^Biarked out for ruin. A young generation had sprung 
np under the E^gHiBh government, educate under penury and oppression ; 
their estate^were under burden, and man^ of them had little other proi^ot 
(Amending their fortune^ but byihe king's fevoun and so were ready to 
act that part he was best pleased with.” WodrovlB Distory if the Church of 
Seodandy vol. L 89. ^ 

** At the lEMtonUicQ, Charles II. regained full possession of the royal 
prerogative in Scotland; and the nobles, whose Mates were wasted, or 
thfur spirit hvokein, hf the calamities to. whidbi they had been exposed, were 
1 m able msdr^^leas wilui^ than eug^to resist the power of the crown. Dur* 
isg his and that oi JameM^I., the dictates of the monarch were 
reodved ia gfo^aad witili most abject submissicni. The poverty to which 
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period through which Scotland had passed since Ihe four* 
teenth century, the government was extremely powerful; 
the upper classes, crouching before it, thought only of 
securing their own safety ; ttie judges were so corrupt^ 
that justice, instead of being badly administered, was 
not administered at all and the parliament, completely 
overawed, consented to what was termed the reoissory 
act, by which, at a single stroke, all laws were repci^ed 
which had been enacted since 1633 ; it being considered 
that those twenty-eight years formed an epoch of which 
the memory should, if possible, be effaced.®*' 

jRut, though the higher ranks ignomiuiously deserted 
their post, and destroyed the laws which .uphold the 
liberties of Scotland, the result jnoved that the liberties 
tliemsdves were indestructible. This was because the 
spirit remained, by which the liberties had been won. 
The nation w'as soilud at the con;; and while that was 
tlio ease, legislators could, indeed, abolish the (octerual 

many of the no])les wore reduced, roBdeved them rueancr glav<»js ajid more 
iiuoierablo tynints than ever. The peopk*^ aLwaya negkoied, wore now 
o'lioiirt, and loaded with every injury, on account nf their attachment to 
reiii^'ioiKs and political principleSj extremely repugimiit to thone adopted by 
their princes. ” BoUrtsmis History 0 / Scolhjijm, book viii* pp. ^^7', Sir»B, 

A wi-iter of gmifc authority, speaking of the time of William HI., says : 
‘Mt is scarcely possible to conceive hoiv utterly polluted foTint^n of 
justice had become during the two preceding i-eigna. Tite Scottish bench 
hud ))c*en profligate and subservient to the utmost concelvabte extent of 
profligacy and subserviency.'* Burimi Evi^/ofy af from 1689 to 

J 748, London, 1853, voi. L p. 715. See also voL ii. p* 37 ; and 
History of QUamw^ vol, i. p, 194, Gia^ow, 1795» 

Lain^y Histwry of Scotland^ voL iv. p. KX Bmllie's Letters and Jmr- 
nal% vol. iii. p. 458. As few persons take the trouble to read Scotch Acts 
of Parliament, I will extract from this one. Its roost passage. 

And forasmuch as now it hath oleased Almighty of his 

oune right hand, so miracoulousfy to restore vie to the Go *• 

verumeut of his Kiugdomes, and to the o^erdse power and 

Soveranity over the same ; Uie estol^ i^Ptudia^doe theros^s 

obleidged in discHlaii^e of thorduelto apd the Kii^ 

Maiestie, to imploy all thm«<^pow«rimdiBtore8lii»r^^nm^ 
ties Authority all thesh vtoiedi idvaiaei^^ hatre be^ 
it ; And so far as is possible to may 

retaine any remmAranoe him no ei^hmoifii 

Mlitio and his Authority, toprti^ddiipyiiil^ jddi^ to toe 

and distructive to all just and 

to retaine any remembrance thaivio^' b^^t ihe smne dmU be heU 
lasting oUivwn»** Acts the RmU^emiiA VoU viL {t ffFinS^ 

folio, 1620. The date of this Act is S8th Mara 1061. 
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manifestations of freedom, but could by no means touch 
the causes on which the freedom depended. Liberty was 
prostrate, but yet it lived. And the time would surely 
come, when a people, who loved it so dearly, would vin- 
dicate their rights. The time would come, when, in the 
words of the great poet of English liberty, the nation 
would rouse herself like a strong man after sleep, and, 
shaking her invincible looks, would be as an eagle muiug 
. her mighty youth, kindling her undozzled eyes at the 
' midday beam, and ptu'ging and unsealing her sight at 
the heavenly fountain ; while the timorous birds of her 
evil destiny, loving the twilight, should flutter about, 
amazed at what she meant. 

Still, the crisis was sad and dangerous. The people, 
deserted by every one except their clergy, were ruth- 
lessly plundered, murdered, and hunted, like wild-beasts, 
from place to place. From the tyranny of the bishops, 
they had so recently smarted, that they abhorred episco- 
pacy more than ever ; and yet that institution was not 
only forced upon them, but government put at its head 
Sharp, a cruel and rapacious man, who, in 16()1, was 
raised to the archbishopric of St. Andrews.^ He set up 

•• He was made primate” in 1661, but did not arrive in Scotland till 
April 1662. Wbdraw's History of the Church of Scotland^ vol, i. pp. 236, 
247 ; and NteolTc Diary^ pp. 363, 364, “ That he was decent, if not regu- 
lar, in his deportment, endued with the most industrious diligence, and not 
illiterate, was never disputed \ that he was vain, vindictive, perfidious, at 
once haughty and servile, rapacious and cruel, his friends have never at- 
tempted to aisown.” History of Scotland, vol. iv. pp. 98, 99. The 

fbmm establishment of episcopacy was in the autumn of 1661, as we learn 
from an entry in Lamont’s Diary. *M66l. Sept. 6 4)eing. Thursday, (the 
chancelour, Qlencaime, and the K. of Rothes, haueing come downe from 
court some dayes before,) the cownsell of state satt att Edb., and the-nixt 
day, being Fryday, they ^used emitte and be proclaimed ouer the Crosse, 
a proclamation in his Maj. name, for establishing Episoopacie againe in the 
chordh of Sootlande ; which wm done with great solemnitie, and was after- 
warde printed. t^her men or weomen, were diecharoed to apeah 

against uriaer the pamepf treason. ” The Diary of Mr. John LamorU, 

f ), 140. as we learn from another contemporary, was on account of 

^theEjnges Mf^estie having stedfastlie resolvit to promove the estait, 
power, arm dignirie of Bischops, and to remove all impedimentes contrary 
thairto.** NieoMs Diary^ 4to, p. 353 ; on 2l8t November 1661. This curi- 
ous dtaiy, written far John Nicofi^i;j|Bd extending from 1650 to 1667, was 
printed at Edinbiugn, in 1B36, l^^e Bannatyne Olufa, and is now not 
often met with. 
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a court of ecclesiastical commission, which filled the pri- 
sons to overflowing; and when they would hold no moire, 
the victims were transported to Barbadoes, and other 
unhealthy settlements.®^ I’he people, being determined 
not to submit to the dictation of govommont respecting 


Wod row's Historif of the Chnrch of vol. i* pp. 383, 39(>-39/j* 

Lamp's If Kory of ScoiLa^yi^ vol. iv. p. 38 : “A court of ccclosisistical coni- 
mission was procured by Hharp.’' See also p. 41 : Under the in^oeuce 
of Sharp and the prelates, which Lauderdale^s friends were unable to resist^ 
the governiijcnt seemed to be actuated by a blind resentment ai^ainst its 
own subjects/* Compare Jiurmt's IIKory of his own Ttms^ voL i, p^ 366. 
“ Tlie truth is, the whole face of the government looked Jiker the proceed- 
ings of an inquisition, tlmii of le|?al courts ; and yet Sharp was never satis- 
fied/’ Another contemporarv, Kirkton, teiys of these Commisaioners : ‘'For 
ought 1 could licar, never one apptvired before them that escapt without 
])iiijish!neui. Their custom was, without premonition or lybfill, to ask a 
man a ([UOMtion, and judge him preseiitiy, either upon his siletiOe or hisan^' 

swtu'/* ^ ‘‘ They many times doubled the legal putiishmont ; 

and not l»('ing satisfied witli the fyne appointed by law, they used to add 
religa tie'll to some remote places^ "or deportation to Barbadoes, or selling 
into Hlavery/’ KlrHon's History of the i'hurrh of tShothnd.^ p. ^08. Seo 
nls'd Xit)thtf(h\ or the Wrest! ho of the Hi wrch of itIOT, pp. 126-130. 

Hut. as particular cases Vjring such matun’s rmu'O clearly before the nvind, I 
w ill transcribe, from €roohfHnd''s> fJislory of the Church offkf^Undi, vob b 
p. ir^i, the sentences pronounced cm a single oocfision by this episicopal 
court. “ Tlie ireatmoiit of some of tbd' parishionei’S of Aucruiu h not to l>e 
oinittcd. When their excellent minister, Mr LinngstontJ, was taken from 
them, one Mr, James Soot, who was under the sentence <>f exebthmutu- 
cation, was presented to that charge. On the day fixed iov hi» settletoent, 
sevt.Tul people did meet tt»gcther to f>ppofio it ; aud particularly a country 
woman, desiring to speak with him in order to dissuade him from mtruding 
himself upon a reclaiming people, ptdled him by ihe doak, ioireailng him 
to hear her a little ; whereupon be turned and beat her w?ith his stttflF. This 
provoked two or three boys to throw a few stoiies^ whidi neither toudied. 
him nor any of his company. However, it was presently looked upoh as a 
treasonable tumult, and therefore the sheriff and jiistksi^ of the peace in 
that bounds fined and imprisoned some of these people, which, oiae would 
think, might atone a crime of this nature, iiut the high>^oofntni8sion, 
not thinking that sufficient, ordered those orlm|^s ,to. W 
them. Accordingly* the four boys and this womwi, with two brothere^ of 
hers of the name of Turnbull, were Wjaght.{>risQhera to JBidinburhh. The 
four boys confessed, that^ upon.8cot*8 bating the vroms^ they had thrown 
each bis stone. The comnuasloher told item that han^g was too good 
them. However, the sentence of thls ,.mm&ees oouiSfc hnly wa^ that they 
should be scourged through the city m j^abui^ht burnt in tbef^a^jb 
a hot iron, and then sold as The boys enduredHtmr 

punishment like men and Chriefl^ of moll^tu46i 

two brothers were banished to the woman was, ordM^.^ 

be whipped through the town ot J^b^h* Burnet. Usbop 
when applied to that she might be spared le§t die should be 
mildly answered. That he would make thcoi olaw the itch out of 
ders/^ 
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their religions worship, met together in private houses; 
and, when that was declared illegal, they fled from their 
houses to the flelds. But there, too, the bishops were 
upon them.®® Lauderdale, who, for many years, was at 
the head of affairs, was greatly influenced by the new 
prelates, and aided them with the authority of the exe- 
cutive.®® Under their united auspices, a new conti’iv- 
ance was hit upon ; and u body of soldiers, commanded 
by Turner, a drunken and ferocious soldier, was let loose 
upon the people.®* The sufferers, galled to madness, 
rose in arms. This was made the pretence, in 1607, for 
flush military executions, by which some of the fairest 
parts of western Scotland were devastated, houses burned. 


«- They were invested with such immense power, that “ the old set of 
bishops made by the parliament, 1612, were but pigmies to the present high 
and mighty lords/’ Wodrow's History of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. 
p, 2()2. See also, at p, 286, the remarks of Douglas: “It is no wonder 
then the complaint against their bishops be, that their little finger is thicker 
than the loins of the former.” 

In 1663, Middleton was dismissed ; and was succeeded by Lauderdale, 
who was dependent upon the prelates, and was compelled to yii'ld to their 
most furious demands.” Lainfs History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 33. “ The 

influence, or rather the tyranny, which was thus at the discretion of the 
prelates, was unlimited ; and they exercised it with an unsparing hand.” 
Bower* s History of the University of Edhdjurgh, vol. i. p. 284, 

“ Sir James Turner, that commanded them, was naturally fierce, but 
was mad when he was drunk ; and that was very often.” Burnet's History 
of his own Time, vol. i. p. 364. Kirkton {History of the Church, p. 221) 
says : “Sir James Turner hade made ane expedition to the west countrey 
to svJbdue it to the bishops, in the year 1664 ; another in the year 1665 ; and 
a third in the year 1666 ; and this was the worst,” Full particulars will be 
found in Wodrow's History of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 373-375, 
411, vol. ii. pp. 8, 17, vol. iii. pp. 264, 265. “ This method of dragooning 

people to the church, as it is contrary to the spirit of Christianity, so it was 
a stmnger in Scotland, till Bishop Sharpe and the prelates brought it in.” 
vol. i. p, 401. 

Sir James Turner, whose Memoirs, written by himself, were not pub- 
lished till thirty y^ars ago, relates an anecdote of his own drunkenness in a 
strain of maudlin piety well worthy of his career. Turner* s Memoirs of his 
mm Life, Edinburgh, 1829, 4to, pp. 42, 43. At p. 206, this impudent man 
writes : And yet I confesse, my humour never was, nor is not yet, one of 
the calmest; when it will be, God onlie knoues; yet by many sad passages 
of my life, I know that it hath heme good for me to be afflicted^** Perhaps, 
however, he may take the benefit of his assertion (p. 141), “ that I was so 
farre from exceeding or transgressing my commission and instructions, that 
1 never came the full length of them.” Considering the cruelties he com- 
mitted, what sort of instructions could his superiors have given to him ? 
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men tortured, women ravished.®® In 1670, an act of 
parliament was passed, declaring that whoever preached 
in the fields without permission should he put to .death.®® 
Some lawyers were found hold enough to defend innocent 
men, when they were tried for their lives ; it was there- 
fore determined to silence them also, and, in 1674, a 
great part of the Faculty of Advocates was expelled 
from Edinburgh.®’’ In 1678, by the express command of 
government, the Highlanders were brought down fi*om 
their mountains, and, during three months, were encour- 
aged to slay, plunder, and bum at their pleasure, the 
inhabitants of the most populous and industrious parts of 

‘‘ Sir James Turner lately had forced Galloway to rise in arms, by his 
cruelty the last and former years ; but he was an easy master, compared 
with General 'Dalziel, his ruffians, and Sir William Bannatyne, this year.” 
}Vodrow's Church of Scotland^ vol, ii. p. 62. Dalziel “ cruelly tortured whom 
he would.” p. 63. One woman is brought prisoner to Kilmarnock, where 
she was sentenced to be let down to a deep pit, under the house of the 
dean, full of toads and other vile creatures. Her shrieks thence were heard 
at a great distance.” p. 64. Two countrymen were “ bound together with 
cords, and hanged up by their thumbs to a tree, there to hang all night.” 
Ibid. Sir William Bannatyiie’s soldiers seized a woman, “ and bound her, 
and put lighted matches betwixt her lingers for several hours ; the torture 
and pain, made her almost distracted ; she lost one of her hands, and in a 
few days she died.” Ibid. Oppressions, murders, robberies, rapes.” p. 65. 

He made great fires, and laid down men to roast before them, when they 
would iKjt, or could not, give him the money he required, or the informa- 
tions he was seeking.” p. 104. See also CroohhanJes History of the Church 
of Scodand, vol. i. pp. 204-207. This History is based upon Wodrow’s great 
work, but contains many facts with which Wodrow was unacquainted. See 
Crookshank, vol. i. p 11. Respecting the outrages in 1667, there are some 
horrible details in a book published in that very year, under the title of 
Naphtali, or the Wresdinys of the Church of ^Scotland, See, especially, the 
summary at p. 174 : “ wounding, beating, stripping and imprisoning mens 
persons, violent breaking of their houses both by day and night, and beating 
and wounding of wives and children, ravishing and deflowring of women, 
forcing wives and other persons by fired matches and other tortures to dis- 
cover their husbands and nearest relations, although it be not within the 
compass of their knowledge, and driving and spoiling all their goods that 
can be carried away, without respect to guilt or innoceucy.” 

«o That whosoever without licence or authoritie fersaid shall preach, 
expound Scripture, or pray at any of these meetings in the ffeild, or ill any 
house wher ther be moe persons iior the house contains, so as some of them 
be without doors (which is heerby declared to be a feild conventicle), or 
who shall convocat any number of people to these meetings, shall be pun- 
ished with death and conflscation of ther goods.” Acts of the Parliam£nts 
of Scotland^ vol. viii. p. 9, edit. 1820, folio. This was on the 13th August 
1670 . , «... 

w The immediate pretence being, to do away with appeals. SeeXain^’s 
History of Scotland^ vol. iv. pp. 72-74. 
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Scotland. For centuries, the bitterest animosity had ex- 
isted between the Highlanders and Lowlanders; and now 
these savage mountaineers were called fro^ their homes, 
that they might take full revenge. And, well. they 
glutted their ire. During three months, they enjoyed 
every license. Eight thousand®® armed Highlanders, in- 
vited by the English gov'cmment, and receiving before- 
hand an indemnity for every excess,®® wore left to work 
their will upon the towns and villages of 'Westorn Scot- 
land. They spared neither age nor sex. They deprived 
the people of their property ; they even stripped them of 
their clothes, and sent them out naked to die in the 
fields. Upon many, they inflicted the most horrible tor- 
tures. Children, tom from their mothers, were foully 
abused; while both mothers and daughters were subjected 
to a fate, compared to which death would have been a 
joyful alternative.''® 

Savage hosts of Highlanders were sent down to depopulate the 
western shires, to the number of ten or .eleven thousand, who acted most 
outrageous barbarities, even almost to the laying some counties desolate,’* 
A Clovd of Witnems for the lioi/al Prerogatives of Jesm Christy e^it. Glas- 
gow, 1779, p. 18. But most authorities state the number to have been 
eight thousand. See KirktovCs History/ ^ p. 386 ; Arnofs History of Edin^ 
hvrghy p. 151; BurneCs History of his own Tinie^ vol. ii. p. 134; Denholm s 
Jlislory of (Uasgow^ p. 67 ; and Life and Bufferings of John, Nubet^ in Belect 
Biographies, published by the Wodrow Society, vol. ii. p. 381. Chalmers, 
however, in his Caledania, vol. iii. p. 692, says 10,000. 

69 •« They were indemnified against all pursuits, civil and criminal, on 
account of killing, wounding, apprehending, or imprisoning, such as should 
oppose them.’* CrookshanPs Jlistory of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 
337, 338. 

Short and imperfect notices of this “ Highland Host,” as it was called 
at the time, may be found in KirktovUs History, pp. 385-390, and in Crook- 
shank^s History, vol. i. pp. 364, 366. But the fullest account of the enor- 
mities committed by these barbarians, is in Wodrow’s great work, collected 
from authentic and official documents. See his History of the Church of 
Scodand, vol. ii. pp. 375-413, 421-432, vol iii, pp. 76, 79, 486. They were 
provided beforehand with implements of torture. “ They had good store 
of iron shackles, as if they were to lead back vast numbers of slaves, and 
thumb-locks, as they call them’* {i. e, thumb-screws), “ to make their ex- 
aminations and trials with.” vol. ii. p. 389. In some places they tortured 
people, by scorching^ their bodies at vast fires, and other wise.** vol. ii. 
p. 422. Compare Laing*s History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 88. “ Neither age 
nor sex was exempt from outrage, and torture was freely employed to extort 
a coafession of hidden wealth.*’ And, at p. 91, “The Highlanders, after 
exacting free quarters, and wasting the country for three mouths, were dis- 
missed to their hills with impuni^ft^d wealth.” 
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It 'was in this ’way, that the English government 
sought to break the spirit, and to change the opinions, 
of the Scotch people. The nobles looked on in silence, 
and, so far from resisting, had not even the courage to 
reihonstrSte. The parliament was equally servile, and 
sanctioned whatever the government demanded. Still, 
the people were firm. Their clergy, drawn from the 
middle classes, clung jto them ; they clung to their clergy, 
and both were unchanged.^ The bishops: wore hated as 
allies of the government, and were with reason regarded 
as public enemies. They were known to have favoured, 
and often to have suggested, the atrocities which had 
been committed and they were so pleased with the 
punishment inflicted upon their opponents, that no one 
was sui’prised, when, a few years later, they, in an address 
to James II., the most cruel of all the Stuarts, declared 
that he was the darling of heaven, and hoped that God 
might give him the hearts of his subjects, and the necks 
of his enemies.'^* 

Tho character of the prince, whom the bishops thus 
delighted to honour, is now well understood. Horrible 
as were the crimes which had been perpetrated, they 
wore surpassed by what occurred, when he, in 1680 , 
assumed the direction of affairs.'^® He had worked him- 
self to that pitch of iniquity, as to derive actual enjoy- 


” “ Indeed, the whole of the severity, hardships, and bloodshed from 
this year” (1661), “until the revolution, was either actually brought on by 
the bishops, procured by them, or done for their support.” Wodrow's His- 
tory of the Church of !Scotlaiid^ vol. i. p. 223. “ It was our prelates who 

pushed the council to most of their severities.” p, 247. The bish^s, in- 
deed, violently pushed prosecutions.” Crookskank a History of the Churchy 
vol, i. p. 298, In 1666, “ As to the Prelates, they resolved to use all seve- 
rities, and to take all imaginable cruel and rigorous ways and courses, first 
against the rest of the prisoners, and then against the whole west of Scot- 
land.” How's CorUinuation of Blair's Autobiography ^ pp. 505, 506, edit. 
Edinburgh, 1848. This interesting work is edite^ by Dr. M‘Crie, and pub- 
lished by the Wodrow Society. 

^ In 1688, “ the bishops concurred in a pious and convivial address to 
James, as the darling of heaven, that God might give him the hearts of his 
subjects and the necks of his enemies.” Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iv. 
p. 193. ® * 

• ” “After the Duke of York came down in October” (1680), “the per-- 
secution turued yet more severe.” Wodrow' t Sittory of ike Chwrtdi of Soot- , 
VOL. II. V ^ ’ D 
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ment from rntnessing the agonies of his fellow-creatures’ 
This is an abyss of wickedness, into which even the most 
corrupt natures rarely fall. There have been, and always 
will be, many men who care nothing for humaa suffering, 
and who will inflict any amount of pain, in oruer to gain 
certain ends. But to take delight in the spectacle, is a 
peculiar and hideous abomination. James, however, wgs 
so dead to shame, that he did not cere even to conceal his 
horrible tastes. Whenever torture was inflicted, he was 
sure to be present, fating his eyes, and revelling with a 
fiendish joy.^* It makes our flesh creep, to think that 
such a man should have been the ruler of millions. But 
what shall we say to the Scotch bishops, who applauded 
him, of whose conduct they were daily witnesses ? Where 
can we find language strong enough to stigmatize those 
recreant priests, who, having passed years in attempting 
to subjugate the liberties of their country, did, towards 
the close of their career, and jirst before their final fall,, 
band together, and employ .their united authority, as 

land^ vol. iii. p. 225. Persecution and tyranny, mainly promoted by the 
Duke of York’s instigation.” Shields" Iliml let loose, p. 147. “ Immedi- 

ately upon his mounting the throne, tlie executions and acts prosecuting 
the persecution of the poor wanderers, were more cruel than ever.” p. 200. 

This was well known in Scotland ; and is evidently alluded to by a writer 
of that time, the Eev. Alexander Shields, who calls James, not a man, but a 
monster. See Slnehls* Hind let loose, 1087, p. 365. “ This man, or monster 
rather, that is now mounted the throne.” And a monster Stfrely he was. 
Compare Ct'ookshank's History of the Church of /Scotland, vol. ii p. 66, where 
it is mentioned that, when Spreul was tortured, ‘Hhe Duke of York was 
pleased to gratify his eyes with this delightful scene.” Also, WodrovSs His- 
tory, vol. iii. p. 253, and Laing^s History of /Scotland, vol. iv. p. 1 16. Ac- 
cording to Burnet, the duke’s pleasure at witnessing human agony was a 
cold, and, as it were, a speculative pleasure, as if he were present for the 
purpose of contemplating some curious experiment. But James was so ex- 
citable a man, that this is hardly likely. At all events, the remarks of Bur- 
net have a painful interest for those who study these dark, and, as we may 
rejoice to think, these very rare, forms of human malignity. “ When any 
are to be struck in the boots, it is done in the presence of the council ; and 
upon that occasion, almost all offer to run away. The sight is so dreadful, 
that without an order restraining such a number to stay, the board would 
be forsaken. But the duke, while he had been in Scotland, was so far from 
withdrawing, that he looked on all the while with an unmoved indifference, 
^ and with an atterUion, as if he had been to look on some curious experirmnU 
This gave a terrible idea of him to all that observed it, as of a man that had 
. no bowels nor humanity in him.” Burnet's History of his own Time," vol.li. 
. pp. 416, 417. 
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ministers of a holy and peaceful religion, to stamp with 
public approval, a prince, whose malignant cruelty made 
him loathed by his contemporaries, and whose revolting 
predilections, unless we ascribe them to a diseased brain, 
are riot only a slur upon the age which tolerated them, 
but a disgrace to the higher instincts of our common 
nature? 

■* So utterly corrupt, however, were the ruling classes 
in Scotland, that srich crimes seem ^rdly to have excited 
indignation. The sufferers were refractory subjects, and 
against them every thing was lawful. The usual torture, 
which was called the torture of the boots, was to place 
the leg in a frame, into which wedges were driven,* until 
the bones were broken.^® But when James yisited Scot- 
land, an opinion began to grow up, that this was too 
lenient, and that other means must be devised. The 
spirit which he communicated to his subordinates, ani- 
mated his immediate successors, and, in 1684, during 
his absence, a new instrument was introduced, termed 
the thumbikins. This was composed of small steel screws, 
arranged with such diabolical art, that not only the 
thumb, but also the whole hand, could be compressed 
by them, producing pain more exquisite than any hitherto 
known, and having, moreover, the advantage of not 6R- 
dangeriijg life ; so that the torture could be frecjuently 
repeated on the same person 

” Shields {A Hind let looee^ p. 186) describes the boots, as a cruel 
engine of iron, whereby, with wedges, the leg is tortured until the marrow 
come out of the bone.” Compare Naphtaliy or the Wrestlings of the Church 
of Scotland^ 1667, p. 268 : the extraordinary compression both of flesh, 
sinews, and bones, by the force of timber wedges and hammer,” 

In 1684, Carstairs was subjected to this torture. See his own account, 
in a letter printed in Wodrow's History of the Church of Hcotland^ vol. iv. 
pp. 96-100,* He writes (p. 99) : After this communing, the king’s smith 
was called in, to bring in a new instrument to torture by the thumbkins, 
that had never been used before. For whereas the former was only to 
screw on two pieces of iron above and below with finger and thumb, these 
were made to turn about the screw with the whole hani And under this 
torture, I continued near an hour and a half,” See also the case of Spence, , 
in the same year, in Burnet's History of his own TimCy vol. ii. p. 41S. 

Little screws of steel were made use of, that screwed the thumbs with so ' 
exquisite a torment, that he sunk under this ; for Lord Perth told him, 
they would screw evety joint of his whole body, one after another, till he 
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After this, little more need be said.^’' From the mere 
mention of su<jh things, the mind repoils with disgust. 
The reader of the history of that time, sickens and faints 
at the contrivances-hy which these abject creatures sought 
to stifle puWic opinion, and to ruin, for ever, a gallant 
and high-spirited people. But now, as before, they 
labom’ed in vain. More yet was, however, to be borne. 
The short reign of James II. was ushered in by an act of 
singular barbarity. .^A few weeks after this bad man 
came to the throne, all the children in Annandalc and 
Nithsdalo, between the ages of six and ten, were seized 
by the soldiers, separated from their parents, and thr*‘at- 
ened ‘ with immediate death.''® The next step was, to 
banish, by wholesale, large numbers of adults, who were 
shipped off to unhealthy settlements ; many of the men 
first losing their ears, and the women being branded, 

took the oath.” Laiog {ilidory of Scotland^ vol. iv. p. 143) says, ^Hho 
thtimbikiiis; small screws of steel that compressed* the thumb and the 
whole hand with an exquisite torture ; an invention brought by Drummond 
and Dalziel from Russia.” For other notices, see Fonntaiiihall'A Notes of 
^ScoUishA faim from 1G80 till 1701, Edinburgh, 4to, 1822, pp. 41, J)7, 101 ; 
Bower's Jlistory of the University of Edinburgh^ vol ii. p. 30; Crookshank's 
History of the Church of ^cotland^ vol. ii. p. 11)2 ; A Cloud of Witnesses for 
tfi£ Hoy ai Prerogatives of Jesus Chist, edit. Glasgow, 1779, p. .371 ; and Life 
of Walter S'mith^ p. 8.3, in the second volume of Walker's Bioyraphia Pres- 
hy teriana^ Edinburgh, 1827. 

” fn 1684, the Scotish nation was in the most distressing and pitiable 
situation that can be imagined.” . . . “The state of society had now be- 
come such, that, in Edinburgh, attention to ordinary business was neglected, 
and every one was jealous of his neighbour.” Bower s History of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 307, 

“ Upon the 10th of March, all freeholders, heritors, and gentlemen 
in Nithsdale and Annandale, and, I suppose, in most other shires of the 
kingdom, but I name those as being the scene of the severities now used, 
were summoned to attend tlie king’s standard ; and the militia in the 
several shires were raised. Wherever Claverhouse came, he resolved upon 
narrow and universal work. He used to set his hoi’se upon the hills and 
eminences, and that in different parties, that none might escap^ ; and there 
Ids foot went through the lower, marshy, and mossy places, where the horse 
could not do so well. The shire he parcelled out in so many divisions, and 
six or eight miles square would be taken in at once. In every division, the 
whole inhabitants, men and women, young and old, without distinction, 
. were all driven into one convenient place.” . • . ‘‘All the children in the 
division were gathered together by themselves, under ten years| and above 
six years of age, and a party of soldiers were drawn out before them. Then 
they were bid pray, for they^were going to be shot. Some of them would 
answer, Sir, we cannot pray.^ ... “At other times, they treated them 
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some on the hand, some on the cheek.'^® Those, how- 
ever, who remained behind, wore equal to the emer- 
gency, and were ready to do what remaiif^d to be done. 
In 1088 , as in 1642, the Scotch people and the English 
people united against their common oppressor, who saved 
himself by sudden and ignominious flight. He Avas a 
coward as well as a despot, and from him there was no 
further danger. The bishops, indeed, loved him; but 
they were an insigniflcant body, and had enough to do 
to look to themselves. His only {»owerful friends were 
the Highlanders. That barbaroi|p race thought, with 
regret, of those bygone days when the government had’^ 
not only allowed them, but had ordered them, to plun- 
der and oppress their southern neighbours. For this 
purpose, Charles II. had availed himself of their ser- 
vices ; and it could hardly be doubted, that if the Stuart 
dynasty wore restored, they would be again employed, 
and would again enrich themselves by pillaging the Low- 
landers.®® War was their chief amusement; it was also 
their livelihood ; and it was the only thing that they 
understood.®^ Besides this, the mere fact that James no 


most inhumanly, threatening them with death, and at some little distance 
would fire pistols without ball in their face. Some of the poor children 
were frighted almost , out of their wits, and others of them stood all out 
with a courage perfectly above their age. These accounts are so far out of 
the ordinal way of mankind, that I would not have insert them, had I not 
before me several informations agreeing in all these circumstances, written 
at this time by people who knew the truth of them.” ^yodr<m'% History of 
the Church of Scotland^ vol. iv. pp. 255, 256. 

Numbers were transported to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the North 
American settlements ; but the women were not unfrequently burnt in the 
cheek, and *the ears of the men were lopt off, to prevent, or to detect, their 
return.” Laing^s History of Scotland^ vol. iv. p. 162. “ Great multitudes 

banished.” Wod/row's History of the Churchy vol. iv. p. 211. In July 1685, 
“ the men are ordered to have their ears cropt, lind the women to be marked 
in their hand.” p. 217. ‘‘To have the following stigma and mark, that 
they may be known as banished persons if they shall return to this king- 
dom, viz, that the men have one of their ears cut off by the hand of the 
hangman, and that the women be burnt by the same hand on the cheek 
with a burned iron.” p. 218. These are extracts from the proceedings of 
the privy- council. 

“ James II. favoured the Highland clans.” Note in FountainhaWs 
Scottish Afairs from 1680 till 1701, p. 100. He could hardly do otherwise. 
The alliance was natural, and Feady-made for him. 

»» Except robbing, which, however, in one form or other, is always a 
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longer possessed authority, ■wonderfully increased their 
loyalty tow^ds him. The Highlanders flourished by 
rapine, and trdded in anarchy.®® Thfey, therefore, hated 
any government which was strong enough to punish 
crime ; and the Stuarts being now far away, this nation 
of thieves loved them with an ardour which nothing but 
their absence could have caused. Prom William III., 
they feared restraint ; but the exiled prince could do 
them no hurt, and would look on their excesses as the 
natural result of their zeal. Hot that they cared about 
the principle of monarchical succession, or speculated on 
the doctrine of divine right.®® The only succession that 
'interested them, was that of their chiefs. Their only 
notion of right, was to do what those chiefs commanded. 
Being miserably poor,®^ they, in raising a rebellion, 

part of war. In this, they were very apt. Burnet {History of his own 
Time, vol. i. p. 07) pitliily describes them as “ ^ood at robbing and 
Burton {Lives of Lovat and Forbes, p. 47) says, “ To steal even vestments 
was considerably more creditable than to make tliem,” Otherwise, they 
wore completely absorbed by their passion for war. See Thomsons J/e- 
moirs of the Jacobites, vol. ii. pp, 175, 170, London, 1845. 

“ Revenge was accounted a duty, the destruction of a neighbour a 
meritorious exploit, and rapine an honourable employment.^^ lirovnm^s 
History of she Highlands, V(»]. iv. p. 3J)5. “ The spirit of rivalry between 

the clans kept up a taste for hostility, and converted rapine into a service 
of honour,” Thomson's Memoirs of the Jacobites, vol. ii. p. 229. 

Hence, looking, as they did, merely at the physical qualities of indi- 
viduals, the appearance of the Pretender in 1715 disgusted them, notwith- 
standing his splendid lineage. See some excellent remarks in liurton^s 
History of Scotland from 1689 to 1748, London, 1853, vol. ii, pp. 198, 199. 
At p. 383, Mr. Burton justly observes, that “ those who really knew tl^e 
Highlanders were aware that the followers were no more innate supporters 
of King James's claim to the throne of Britain, than of Maiia Theresa’s to 
the throne of Hungary. They went with the policy of the head of the clan, 
whatever that might be ; and though upwards of half a century’s advocacy 
of the exiled house” (this refers to the last rebellion in 1745) *‘had made 
Jacobitism appear a political creed in some clans, it was among the fol- 
lowers, hi^h and low, little better than a nomenclature, which might be 
changed with circumstances.” Since Robertson, Mr. Burton and Mr. Cham- 
bers are, I will venture to say, the twp^ writers who have taken the most 
accurate and comprehensive views of the history of Scotland. Robertson’s 
History stops short where the most important j)eriod begins ; and his mate- 
rials were scanty. But what he effected with those materials was wonder- 
ful. To my mind, his History of Scotland is much the greatest of his 
works. 

** A curious description of their appearance, given by the Derby Merewry 
in 1746 (in Thomson* s Memoirs of the vol. iii. p. 115), may be com- 

pared with the more general^i^tement in Anderson's Prize Essay on the 
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risked nothing except their lives, of which, in that state 
of society, men are always reckless. If thev failed, they 
encountered a speedy, and, as they deemed* it, an honour- 
able death. If they succeeded, they gained fame and 
wealth. In either case, they were sure of many enjoy- 
ments. They were sure of being able, for a time at 
least, to indulge in pillage and murder, and to. practise, 
without restraint, those excesses which they, regarded as 
the choicest guerdon of a soldier’s career. 

So far, therefore, from wondering at the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, the only wonder is, that they did not 
break out sooner, and that they wore not better sup- 
ported. In 1745, when the sudden appearance of Ihe’ 
rebels struck England with terror, and when they pene- 
trated even to the heart of the kingdom, their numbers, 
even at their height, including Lowland and English re- 
cruits, never reached six thousand men. The ordinary 
amount was five thousand;®® and they cared so little 
about the cause for which they professed- to fight, that, 
in 1715, when they numbered much stronger than in 
1745, they refused to enter England, and make head 


Highlands^ Edinburgh, 1827, p. 128. "Cattle were the main resources of 
tlie tribe~the acquisition of these the great object of their hostile forrays. 
The precarious crops gave them wherewithal to bake their oaten cakes, or 
distil their ale or whisky. When these failed, the crowded population suf- 
fered every extreme of misery and want. At one time in particular; in 
Sutherland, they were compelled to subsist on broth made of nettles, thick- 
ened with a little oatmeal. At another, those who had cattle, to have 
recourse to the expedient of bleeding them, and mixing the blood with oat- 
meal, which they afterwards cut into slices and fried.’* 

Several writers en*oncously term them " untiatural.” See, for in- 
stance, History of the RebdUoriy Loudon, 1746, pp,'158, 169; and 
Homes History of the Rebellion, London, 1802, 4to, p. 347. 

86 «< When the rebels began their march to the southward, they were 
not 6000 men complete.” liomds History of RiehMon in the Year 1745, 
4to, p. 137. At Stirling, the a^my, " after the junction was made, amounted 
to somewhat more than 9000 men, the greatest number that Charles ever 
had under his command.” p. 164. *But the actual invaders of England were 
mfich fewer. “ The number of the rebels when they began their march 
into England was a few aboVe 5000 foot, with about 500 on horseback.” 
Home, p. 331. Browne {History of the Highlands, vol. iir. p. 140) says; 

When mustered at Carlisle, the prince’s army amounted only to about 
4500 men ; and Lord George Murray states that, at Derby, " we were not 
above five thousand fighting *men, if so many.” Jacobite Memoirs of the 
Rebellion of 1745, edited by Bbbert Chambers, Edinburgh, 1834, p. 54, 
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against the government, until they wore bribed by the 
promise of additional pay.®'^' So, too, in 1745, after they 
had won the battle of Prcston-pans, ' the only result of 
that great victory was, that the Highlanders, instead of 
striking a fresh blow, deserted in large bodies, that they 
might seom ‘0 the booty they had obtained, and which 
alone they valued. They heeded not whether Stuart 
or Hanoverian gained the day; and at this critical 
moment, they were unable, says the historian, to resist 
their desire to return to their glens, and decorate their • 
huts with the spoil.®® 

There arc, indeed, few things more jbsnrd than that 


Another writer, relying mainly on traditional evidence, says, “ Charles, at 
the head of 4000 Highlanders, marched as far as Derby.” Brownes History 
of Glmyovi^ vol, ii. p. 41, Edinburgh, 1707. Compare Johnstone's Memoirs 
of the lielhllion, 3d edit., London, 1822, pp. xxxvii. xxxviii. 30-32, 02. 
Johnstone says, p. 60, “M, Patullo, our niUster-master, reviewed our army 
at Carlisle, w'lien it did not exceed four thousand five hundred men.” Af- 
terwards, returning to Scotland, “our army was suddenly increased to 
eight thousand men,* the double of what it was wlien we were in England.” 

p. 111. 

“ Orders were given to proceed in the direction of Carlisle, and recall 
the detachment sent forward to Dumfries. The Highlanders, still true to 
their stjignant piinciples, refused obedience.” , . . . “ Pecuniary negotia- 
tions were now commenced, and they were offered sixpence a day of regular 
pay — reasonable remuneration at that period to ordinary troops, but to the 
wild children of the mountain a glittering bribe, which the most steady ob- 
stinacy would alone resist. It was partly effective.” J>%rton's History of 
Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 168. “ And from this day, the Highlanders had six- 

pence a head per day payed them to keep them in good order and under 
command.” Patten's History of the late ftebdlion^ London, 1717, p. 73. See 
also, on the unwillingness of the Highlanders to enter England, Bae^s His- 
tory of the Rehelliony London, 1746, 2d edit, pp. 270, 271. Browne says 
(liistory of the HighlawdSy vol. ii. pp. 3U0, 304): “ The *a version of the 
Highlanders, from different considerations, to a campaign in England, was 
almost insuperable;” but “by the aid of great promises and money, the 
greater part of the Highlanders were prevailed upon to follow the fortunes 
of their commander. ” * 

88 « victories have been more entire. It is said that scarcely two 
hundred of the infan ti-y escaped.” . . . . ‘5 The Highlanders obtained a 
glorious booty in arms and clothes, besides self moving watches, and other 
products of civilisation, which surprised and puzzled them. Excited by 
such acquisitions, a considerable number could not resist the old practice 
of their people to return to their glens, and decorate their huts with their 
spoil. ” Burtons History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 465. Compare Homes His- 
lory of the EebeUion, p. 123. This was an old practice of theirs, as Montrose 
found oi^t, a century earlier, “when many of the Highlanders, being loaded 
with spoil, deserted privately, and soon af^r returned to their own Gen- 
try,” Wishart's Memoirs of Marquis of MojUrose, Edinburgh, 1819, 
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lying spirit of romance, which represents the rising of 
the Highlanders al the outburst of a devoted loyalty. 
Nothing was further from their minds than this. The 
Highlanders have crimes enough to account for, without 
being burdened by needless reproach. They were thieves 
and murderers ; but that was in their way of life, and 
they felt not the stigma. Though they were ignorant 
and ferocious, they were not so foolish as to be person- 
ally attached to that degraded family, which, before the 
accession of William III., occupied the thrbne of Scot- 
land. To love such men as Charles II. and? James II., 
may, perhaps, be excused as one of those peculiarities 
of taste of which one sometimes hears. But to love all 
their descendants ; to feel an affection so comprehensive 
as to take in the whole dynasty, and, for the sake of 
gratifying that eccentric passion, not only to undergo 
great hardships, but to inflict enormous evil upon two 
kingdoms, would have been a folly as well as a wicked- 
ness, and would convict the Highlanders of a species of 
insanity alien to their nature. They burst into insur- 
rection, because insurrection suited their habits, and 
because they hated all government and all order.®® But, 
so far from caring for a monarch, the very institution of 
monarchy was repulsive to them. It was contrary to 
that spirit of clanship to which they were devoted ; and, 

p. I 8 O 4 So, too, Baniet {Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton^ p. 272): ‘‘Be- 
sides, any companies could be brought down from the Highlands might do 
well enough for a while, but no order could be expected from them, for as 
soon as they were loaded with plunder and spoil, they would run away home 
to their lurking holes, and desert those who had trusted them. ” See also 
p. 304. A more recent writer, drawing a veil over this little infirmity, re- 
marks, with much delicacy, that “the. Highlanders, brave as they were, 
had a custom of returning home after a battle.’' Thomson's Me^mirs of the 
Jacobites^ London, 1845, vol. i. p. 122. Not unfrequently they first robbed 
their fellow-soldiers. In 1746, Bisset writes ; “ The Highlanders, who went 
off after the battel, carried off horses and baggage from their bwii men, the 
Lowlanders.” Dmry of the lieverend John Bisset y in Miscellany of the Spald* 
ing Club, vol. i. p. 377, Aberdeen, 1841, 4to. 

8D « Whoever desired, with the sword, to disturb or overturn a fixed 
government, was sure of the aid of the chiefs, because a settled government 
was ruinous to their power, and almost inimical to their existence. The 
more it cultivated the arts of peace, and throve on industrially created 
well-being, the more did it drive into an antagonist position a people wha 
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from their earliest, childhood, they were accustomed to 
respect none but their chiefs, to whcftn they paid a will- 
ing obedience, and whom they considtered far superior 
to all the potentates of the earth.®** No one, indeed, 
who is really acquainted with their history, will think 
them capable of having spilt their blood on behalf of any 
sovereign, be he whom he might ; still less can we be- 
lieve that they wotdd quit their native land, and under- 
take long and hsvzardous marches, with the object of 

tr 

did not change *their nature, who made no industrial progress, and who 
lived by the swords which acquired for them the fruits of other men's 
industiy. With their interests, a peaceful, strong government was as inco. - 
sisteut as a well-guarded sheepfoJd with the interest of wolves. ” Hurtoii s 
History of ikotlami^ vol. i. pp. 105, 106. “ The Highlanders, in all reigns, 

have been remarkable for disturbing the established government of Scot- 
land by taking up arms on every invasion for the invaders.” MarcJuiiit's 
History of the prese'iU Rehtllim^ London, 1746, p. 18. See also Mackf% 
•lour'iiey through Rcotland^ London, 1732, p. 129; and a short, but very 
curious, account of the Highlanders, in 1744, in The Hiscellany of the Syald- 
ing vol. ii. pp. 87-89. 

“ An observer, who had excellent opportunities of studying their cha- 
racter between the rebellion of 1715 and that of 1745, writes, “The ordinary 
Highlanders esteem it the most sublime degree of virtue to love their chief, 
and pay him a blind obedience, although it be in opposition to the govern- 
ment, the laws of the kindgom, or even to the law of God. He is their 
idol 5 and as they profeffs to know no king but h im (I was going farther), so 
will they say, they ought to do whatever he commands, without inquiry.” 
Letters frmn a Gentleman in the iVorth of Scotland, edit, London, 1815, vol. ii. 
pp. 83, 84. “The Highlanders in Scotland are, of all men in the world, 
the soonest wrought upon to follow their leaders or chiefs into the field, 
having a wonderful veneration for their Lords and Chieftains, as they are 
called there : Nor do these people ever consider the validity of the engaging 
cause, but blindly follow their chiefs into what mischief they please, and 
that with the greatest precipitation imaginable.” Patients History of the 
Rebellion, London, 1717, p. 151. “The power of the chiefs over their 
clans was the true source of the two rebellious. The clansmen cared no 
more about the legitimate race of the Stuarts, than they did about the war 
of the Spanish succession.” . . . “ The Jacobite Highland chiefs ranged 
their followers on the Jacobite side-T-the Hanoverians ranged theirs on the 
side of government. Lovat’s conduct was a sort of experimentum cmcis ; 
he made his clan Hanoverian in one rebellion, and Jacobite in another.” 
Burtons Lives of Lovat and Forbes, p. 150. Compare the change of side of 
the Mackintoshes, in Browne's History of the Highlands, vol, ii. p. 285. 
Even so late as the American war, the sovereign was deemed subordinate 
to the chief. “ One Captain Frazer from the northern district, brought 
dowi) a hundred of his clan, all of the name of Frazer. Few of them could 
understand a word of English ; and the only distinct idea they had of all 
the mustering of forces which they saw around them, was that they were 
going to fight for King Frazer and George ta Three.” Penny's Traditions 
of Perth, pp. 49, 50, Perth, 1836»., . 
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restoring that corrupt and tyrannical dynasty, -vrhose 
offences smelt to heaven, and whose cruelties had, at 
length, kindled t he ag ger even of humble and meek- 
minded men. 


The simple fact is, that the outbreaks of 1715 and 
1745 were, in our country, the last struggle of bar- 
barism againsit civilization. On the one side, war and 
confusion. On the other side, peace and prosperity. 
These were the interests for which men really fought ; 
and neither party cared for Stuarts or for Hanoverians. 
The result of such a contest in the eighteenth century, 
could hardly be doubtful. At the time, the rebellions 
caused great alarm, both from their suddenness, and from 
the strange and ferocious appearance of the Highland in- 
vaders.®^ But the knowledge we now possess, enables 
us to see, that, from the beginning, success was. impos- 
sible. Though the government was extremely remiss, 
and, notwithstanding the information it received, allowed 
itself on both occasions to be taken by surprise, there 
was no real danger.®* The English, not being par- 


Which ^ gave rise to a report that they were cannibals. “ The late 
Mr. Halkston of Rathillet, who had been in this expedition’^ (the Rebellion 
of 1745), “ told Mr. Young that the belief was general among the jjeople of 
England, that the Highlanders ate children.” Johmtone's Metnoirs of the 
Rebellion, 3d edit. Loudon, 1822, p. 101. Such a rumour, notwithstanding 
its absurdity, was made somewhat plausible by the revolting conduct of the 
Highlanders in the first rebellion of 1715, when they committed, in the Low- 
lands, horrible outrages on corpses which they dug up. See the contem- 
porary evidence, in Correspondence of the Rev. Robert Wodrow, published by 
the Wodrow Society, vol. ii. pp. 86, 87, 93. “ They have even raised up 

some of my Lord Rothes^s children and mangled their dead bodies” . . . 
“ till the stench put them away.” In 1745, they signalized their entrance 
into England in the following manner. “ The rebels, during their stay in 
Carlisle, committed the most shocking detestable villanies ; for, not con- 
tented with robbing families of their most valuable eflFects, they scrupled 

' ' ' ’ “ ’ lies, even 

friend in 
of every 
in such a 

manner that he could not relate it.’ ” Marckant's History of the present 
Rjebdlion, London, 1746, pp. 181, 182. 

“ Even when they had penetrated to Derby, the best infoimed of their 
own party despaired of success. See the Jacobitical account in The Loch> 
hart Papers, London, 4to, 1817, vol. ii. p, 468 ; ‘‘ The next thing to be con- 
i^dered of, was what was now to be done; they were now at Derby, with w 
army not half the number of what they were reported to be, surrounded in 


not to act tneir nrutai insolence on the persons ot some young lac 
in the presence of their parents. A gentleman, in a letter to his 
London, writes thus : ‘ That, after being in a manner stripped 
thing, he had the misery to see three of his daughters treated 
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ticularly enamoured either with the Ilighlanders or 
with the Stuarts, refused to rise and it cannot be 
seiiously supposed, that a few thousand half-naked ban- 
ditti had it in their power to prescribe to the people of 
England* what sovereign they should obey, and under 
what sort of government they should live. 

After 1745, there was no further intcrraption. The 
interests of civilization, that is, the interests of know- 
ledge, of liberty, and of wealth, gradually assumed the 
upper hand, and red.uced men like the Ilighlanders to 
utter insignificance. Eoads were cut through their 
country; and, for the first time, travellers from the 
south began to mingle with them in their hitherto in- 
accessible wilds.**^ In those parts, the movement was, 


a manner with regular troops on all sides, and more than double their num- 
ber. To go forward, there was no encouragement, for their friends (if they 
had any) had kept little or no coiTcspondence with them from the time 
they entered England.’* The Chevalier De Johnstone, who took an active 
part ill the Rebellion, frankly says, “ If we had continued to advance to 
London, and had encountered all the troops of England, with the Hessians 
and 8wiss in its pay, there was every appearance of our being immediately 
exterminated, without the cliaudi of a single man escaping.’* Johnstone s 
Memoirs of the Rebellimi in 1745 mid 174(1, p. 79. 

Lord George Murray, the commander-in-chief in 1745, was unwilling 
to advance far south of Carlisle, “ without mure encouragement from the 
country than we had hitherto got.” See his own account, in The Jacobite 
Memoirs of the Rehetlion o/’1745, edited by R- Chambers, Edinburgh, 1834, 
p. 48. But his prudent advice was over-ruled. The Ilighlanders pressed 
on ; and that hapiiened, which any one, tolerably acquainted with England, 
might have foreseen. Johnstone {Memoirs of the Rebellion^ p. 70) says, 
case of a defeat iii England, no one in our army could by any possibility 
escape destruction, as the English peasants loere hostile towards us in the 
highest <kgree; and, besides, the army of Marshal Wade was in our rear, 
to cut us off from all communication with {Scotland.** And at p. 81, “In 
every place we passed through, we found the English very ill disposed to-* 
w'ards us, except at Manchester, where there appeared some remains of 
attachment to the house of Stuart.” The champion of arbitrary power 
would find a difi'erent reception now, in that magnificent specimen of Eng- 
lish prosperity, and of true, opcii-inouthed, English fearlessness. But a cen- 
tury ago, the men of Manchester were poor and ignorant ; and the state- 
ment of Johnstone respecting them is confirmed by Home, who says, “ At 
Manchester, several gentlemen, and about 2(X) or 300 of the common people, 
joined the rebel army ; these were thk only Englishmen {a few individuals ex- 
cepted) who joinedt Charles in his march through the country of England," 
Mome^s History of the Rjehellion in 1745, Loudon, 1802, 4to, p. 145. In 
1715, the English equally held back, except at Manchester. See PattcvCs 
History of the late Reoellion^ London, 1717, pp. 89, 108. 

** The establishment of roadi^l^used great displeasure. Pennant, w'ho 
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indeed, very slow ; but, in tjie Lowlands, it was much 
more rapid. Por, the traders and inhabitants of towns 
were now becoming prominent, and their authority 
helped to neutralize the old warlike and anarchical 
habits. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, a 
taste for commercial speculation sprung up, and a large 
amount of the energy of Scotland was turned into this 
new channel.®® Early in the eighteenth century, the 
same tendency was displayed in literature ; and works 
on mercantile and economical subjects became common.®* 

visited Scotland in 176*9, says, These pnhlick works were at first Vjsry dis- 
agreeable to the old chieftains, and lessened their influence greatly : for by 
admitting strangers among them, their clans were taught that the Lairds 
were not the first of men.” Pennant' % in Scotland^ 4th edit. Dublin, 

1775, vol. i p. 204. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, tiiis feeling 
began to die away. “ Till of late, the people of Kintail, as well as other 
Highlands had a strong aversion to roads. The more inaccessible, the more 
secure, was their maxim.” Sinclair's l^atistical Account of ScotLandy vol. vi. 
p. 244, Edinburgh, 17i)3. 

‘‘ Soon after the establishment of the revolution settlement, the ardent 
feelings of the Scottish people were turned out of their old channels of reli- 
gious controversy and war in the direction of commercial enterprise.” Bur- 
ton*8 Cnminal Ti'ials in Scotland^ vol. i. p, 104. Compare Burnet's History 
of his own Time.y vol. iv. pp. 28(i, 287, 418 ; and the note (at p. 419) : “ The 
lords and commons of Scotland were then desirous of getting into trade.” 
This is under the year 1().)9. In 1G98, Fletcher of Saltoun writes; “by 
no contrivance of any man, but by an unforeseen and unexpected change of 
the genius of this nation, all their thoughts and inclinations, as if united 
and directed by a higher power, seem to be turned upon trade, and to con- 
spire together for its advancement. ” First Discourse on the Affairs of Scot* 
land^ in Fletcher of Saltoun^s Political Worksy Glasgow, 1749, p, 57. At this, 
the clergy were uneasy. In 1709, the Reverend Robert Wodrow ‘expresses 
an opinion, in one of his letters, that “ the sin of our too great fondness for 
trade, to the neglecting of our more valuable interests, I humbly think will 
be written upon our judgment.” Wodrovi's Correspandencey Edinburgh, 
1842, 8vo, vol. i. p. 67. In the same year, some ships being taken by the 
French, part of the loss fell upon Glasgow. Thereupon, Wodrow writes : 
“ It’s said that in all there is about eighty thousand pound sterling lost 
tlvere, whereof Glasgow has lost ten thousand pound. I wish trading per- 
sons may see the language of such a Providence. I am sure the Lord is 
remarkaV>ly frouning upon our tmde, in more respects thau one, since it 
was put ill the room of religion, in the late alteration of our constitution.” 
Wodrow's Ancdectay vol. i. p 218, 4to, published by the Maitland Club. 

Laing {History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 296), under the year 1703, says : 

Ever since the projected settlement at Darien, the genius of the nation 
had acquired a new direction ; and as the press is the true criterion of the 
spirit of the times, the numerous productions on political and commercial 
subjects, with which it daily teemed, had supplanted the religious disputes 
of the former age,” Unfortunately for Scotland, they were by no means 
supplanted. Stdl, the movement was great, and not to be mistaken. 
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A change in manners was .also perceptible. About this 
period, the Scotch began to lose something of that rpgggd 
JeaasitjL which had distinguished them of old. This im-' 
provement was evinced in several ways ; one of the most 
remarkable being an alteration, which was first observed 
in 17 10 , when it was noticed that men were leaving off 
armour, which had hitherto been worn by every one who 
could afford it, as a useful precaution in a barbarous, and 
therefore a warlike, society.®’’ 

To trace the general progress in its various parts, or 
even to indicate the immediate consequences, would re- 
quire, a separate volume. One of the results is, however, 
•too conspicuous to be passed over in silence, though it 
does not deserve all the importance that has been attached 
to it. This is, the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, 
which, after all, was but a symptom of the great move- 
ment, and not a cause of it ; being itself due, partly to the 
growth of the industrial spirit, and partly to that dimi- 
nution of the power of the aristocracy, which had been 
visible as. early as the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. During many ages, certain persons of noble birth 
had enjoyed the privilege of trying offences, and even of 
inflicting capital punishment, simply because their ances- 
tors had done so before them ; the judicial power being, 
in fact, part of their patrimony, and descending to them 
like the rest of their property.®** An institution of this 
sort, which made a man a judge, not because he was apt 

It was only in 1710, that they began to throw off their armour, and 
allow the soldier to merge into the quiet and industrious craftsman.’* 
Penny's Traditions of Perth, p..335, Perth, 1836. This particularly applies 
to the citizens of Perth. 

On these “ hereditary or proprietary jurisdictions,” which conferred 
the right, or, I would rather say, the power, of putting people to death, 
see Burton's History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 425, vol. ii. p. 402. The tech- 
nical term for so monstrous a privilege, was the right "of pit and gallows.” 
Pitcairn'^ Crwiinal Trials^ in ScoUand,, vol ii. p. 94 ; and Mackemie's Laws 
and Customs of Scotland in Matters Criminal^ pp. 70, 100, 187, 210. This 
meant, that men were to be hung, and women to be drowned. See also 
Arnot's History ^Edinburgh, p. 224 ; FountainkalV s Notes on Scottish Af- 
fairs, p. 139 ; Humps History of the House of Douglas, vol. i. p. 346 ; Jjet- 
tice's Scotland, p. 271 ; Simlair's Scotland., vol. i. p. 417, vol. iv. p. 478, 
vol. vi. pp. 195, 258, vol. viii. pp. 129, 348, vol. xiii*. p. 563, vol. xiv. p. 34, 
vol. xvii. pp. 442, 600, vol. xviii.^^., 473. 
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for the office, but because he. was bom under particular 
circumstances, was a folly which the revolutionary temper 
of the eighteenth century^was not likely to spare. The 
innovating spirit for which that age was remarkable, 
could hardly ffiil to attack so preposterous a custom ; and 
its extinction was facilitated, both by the decline of the 
nobles who possessed the privilege, and by the rise of 
their natural opponents, the trading and commercial 
classes. The decay of the Scotch nobility, in the eigh- 
teenth century, may bo traced to two special causes, in 
addition to those general causes which were weakening 
the aristocracy nearly all over Europe. With the general 
causes, which were common to England and to most parts* 
of th^ Continent, we are not now concerned. It is 
enou " to say, that they were entirely dependent on that 
advance of knowledge, which, by increasing the authority 
of the intellectual class, undermines, and must eventually 
overthrow, mere hereditary and aecidental distinctions. 
But those causes whifth were confined to Scotland, had a 
more political character, and though they were purely 
local, they harmonized with the whole train of events, 
and ought to be noticed, as links of a vast chain, which 
connects the present state of that singular country, with 
its past history. 

The first cause was the Union of Scotland with Eng- 
land, in 1707, which struck a heavy blow at the Scotch 
aristocracy. By it, the legislature of the smaller country 
was absorbed in that of the largm*, and the hereditary 
legislators suddenly sunk into insignificance. In the 
Scotch parliament, there were a hundred and forty-five 
peers, all of whom, except sixteen, were, by the Act of 
Union, deprived of the power of making laws.®® These 


Laing {History of Scotland^ vol. iv. p. 345) says, that in 17€6, the 
commons in the Scottish parliament were 160 ; the peers 145.*’ Of these 
peers, the Treaty of Union declared that “ sixteen shall be the number to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords.” De Foe's History of the Union between 
England and Scotland^ Loudon, 1786, 4to, pp. 205, 538. The English 
House of Lords consisted of 179 members. See Th^ Lockhart Papers^ Lon- 
don, 1817, 4to, vol. i. vpp. 343, 547. It was impossible to mistake the 
result of this eweeping measure, by which, as was said at the time, ** Scot- 
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sixteen were spnt off to London, and took their seats in 
the House of Lords, of which they formed a small and 
miserable fraction. On every subject, however impor- 
tant to their own country, they were cStsily outvoted; 
their manners, their gesticuTations, and particularly their 
comical mode of pronouncing English, were openly ridi- 
culed and the cliiefs of this old and powerful aristo- 
cracy found themselves, to their utter amazement,’ looked 
on as men of no account, and they were often obliged to 
fawn* and cringe at the levee of the minister, in order to 
procure a place for some needy dependent. Their friends 
and relations applied to them for offices, and generally 
applied in vain. Indeed, the Scotch nobles, being very 
poor, wanted for themselves more than the Eng^h go- 

land was to retrench her nohility.” T>e Foe.^ JlUfory of the Fuion, p. 495. 
Compare p. 471 : “ The nobility being thereby, as it were, degraded of their 
characters.” In 1710, a Scotchman writes in his journal: “ It was one of 
the melancholycst sights to any that have any sense of our antient Nobility, 
to see them going tbrou for votes, and making partys, and giving their votes 
to others who once had their oun vote ; and I sxispect many (»f them reu 
the bargain they made, in giving their oun pouer away.” Wodroivs Ana- 
lectOy vol. i. p. :}08, 

/file Scotch, consequently, became so eager to do away with this 
source of mirth, that even as late as the year 17(>1, when the notorious lec- 
turer, Sheridan, visited Edinburgh, “such was tlie rage for speaking with 
an English accent, that more than three hundred gentlemen, .among whom 
were the most eminent in the country for rank and learning, attended him.” 
Ritchie^ 8 Life of IJiime, London, 1807, p. 94. It was, however, during about 
tw'enty years immediately after the Union, that the Scotch ineinbers of 
Parliament, both Lords and Ooriimons, were most jeered at in London, and 
were treated with marked disi-espcct, socially and politically. Ni>t only 
were ^hey mocked and lane^ooned, but they were also made tools of. In 
September 1711, Wodrow writes {Analecta ^ vol. i. p. 348, 4to, 1842): “ In 
the beginning of this (month), I hear a generall dissatisfaction our Nobil- 
ity, that wer at last Parliamei|,t, have at their treatment at London. They 
complean they are only made use of as tools among the English, and cast 
by when their party designes are over.” The next year (1712), the Scotch 
members of the Iloiise of Ooinmoiis met together, and expressed their 
** high resentment of the uncivil, haughty treatment they mett with from 
the English.”' The Lockhart Pa 2 )er 8 , London, 1817, 4to, vol. i. p. 417. See, 
ixivthev/^Burt07i^8 History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 27. “ Without descending 

to rudeness, the polished contemporaries of Wharton and St.John could 
madden the sensitive and haughty Scots by light shafts of raillery, about 
their pronunciation or knowledge of parliamentary etiquette.” Some curi- 
ous observations upon the way in which tlie Scotch pronounced English, 
late in the sevcnteenHi century, will be found in Morer's Short Account of 
Scotland^ London, 1702, pp. 13^ 14. The author of this book was chaplain 
to a Scotch regiment. \ ^ . 
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vemment was inclined to give, and, in the eagerness of 
their clamour, they lost both dignity and reputation.^®^ 
They were exposed to mortifying rebuffs, and their true 
position being soon known, weakohed their influence at 
home, among a people already prepared to throw off their 
authority. To this, however, they were comparatively 
in&iffcrcnt, as they looked for future fortune, not to Scot- 
land, but to England. London became the centre of 
their intrigues and their hopes. Those who hp,d no 


Among many illustrations with which contemporary memoirs abound, 
the following is by no means the worst. Burnet, as a Scotchman, thinks 
proper to say that those of his countrymen who were sent to parliament, 
“ wore persons of such distinction, that they very well deserved” the re- 
spect and esteem with which they were treated. To which, Lord Dart- 
mouth adds : “ and were very importunate to have their deserts rewarded. 
A Scotch earl pressed Lord Godolphin extremely for a place. lie said there 
was* none vacant. The other said, his lordship could soon make one so, if 
ho pleased. Lord Godolphin asked him, if he expected to have any body 
killed to make room ? lie said, No ; but Lord Dartmouth commonly voted 
against the court, and every body wondered that he bad not been turned 
out before now. Lord Godolphin told him, be hoped his lordship did not 
expect that he should be the person to propose it ; and advised him never 
to mention it any more, for fear the queen should come to hear of it ; for 
if she did, his lordship would run great ribk never to have a place as long 
as she lived. But he could not forbear t(*lling every where, how ill the lord 
treasurer had used him.” Burners History of his own Time, vol. v. p. 349, 
Oxford, 1823. Compare the account, in 1710, in Wodrow's Analecta, vol. i. 
p. 293. “ Argyle is both picked {i,e. piqued) at MarlbiiiTOu, and his bro- 

ther Yla, for refuising him a regiment ; and Godolphin should have said to 
the Queen that my Lord Yla was not to be trusted with a regiment ! The 
Bari of Marr was one of the greatest cronnies Godolphiiie had, till the matter 
t)f his pension, after the Secretary office was taken from him, came about. 
Godolphiiie caused draw it during pleasure ; Marr expected it during life, 
which the Treasurer would not yield to, and therefore they brake.” tffhe 
history of the time is full of these wretched squabbles, which show what 
the Scotch nobles were made of. Indeed, their rapacity was so shameless, 
that, ill 1711, several of them refused to perform their legislative duties in 
London, unless they received some offices which they expected. About 
the midle of this moneth, I hear ther was a meeting of severall of our Scots 
Peers, at the Viscount of Kilsyth’s, where they concerted not to goe up to 
this parliament till peremptorly writ for ; and (also) some assurance be 
given of the places they were made to hope for last session and have missed. ” 
Wodrow's Analecta, vol. i, p. 360, In 1712, the same Scotchman “writes 
{Analecta, vol. ii. p. 8) : “ Our Scots Peers’ secession from the House of 
Peers makes much, noise ; but they doe not hold by it. They somtimes 
come and somtimes goe, and th^y render themselves base in the eyes of the 
Hnglishd* See also a letter concerning the Scots Peerage,” in Sotners 
Tracts, vol. xii. p. 607, edit. Scott, London, 1814, 4to. 

A Scotch writer, twenty years After the Union, says : “ Most of our 
gentlemen and people of quality, who have the best estates in our country, 
YOL. II. * X 
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seat in the House of Lords, longed to have on'o, and it 
was notorious, that the darling object of nearly every 
Scotch noble was to be made an English peor.^'® The 
scene of their ambition being shifted, they were gradually 
woaUed from their old associations. Directly this was 
apparent, the foundation of their power was gone. From 
that moment, their real nationality vanished. It becafiio 
evident that their patriotism was but a selfish passion. 
They ceased to love a countiy which could give them 
nothing, and, as a natural consequence, their country 
ceased to love them. 

Thus it was th^t this great tie was severed. In this, 
as in all similar movements, there were, of course, excep- 
tions. Some of the nobles were disinterested, and some 
of their dependents were faithful. But, looking at the 
Lowlands as a wliole, there can bo no doubt that, before 
the middle of the eighteenth centurj^ that bond of atfec- 
tion was gone, which, in former times, made tens of 
thousands of Scotchmen ready to follow their superiors 


live for the most part at London.’’ lieasons for Improving the Fisheries and 
Linen Manufacture of Scotland^ London, 1727, p. 22. I do not know who 
wrote this curious little treatise ; but the author was evidently a native of 
Scotland. Sec p. 25. 1 have, however, still earlier evidence to adduce. 

A letter from Wodrow, dated Dth of Auf^ust 1725, complains of “the gene- 
ral sending our youth of quality to England;” and a letter to him, in 17 Hi, 
describes the Anglicizing process going on among the Scotch aristocracy, 
only nine years after the tluiou. “ Most of our Lords and others here do 
so much depend on the English for their posts, and seeking somewhat or 
other, that their mouths are almost quite stopped ; and really most of them 
go if/Uo the English way in alt things, Wodrow' s Correspowlence, vol. ii. 
p. 196, vol. iii. p. 224. The Earl of Mar lost popularity in Scotland, on 
account of the court he paid to Lord Godolphin ; for, he “ appears to have 
passed much more time in intrigues in London than among the gardens of 
Alloa.” Thomson's Meurroiirs of the Jacobites, vol. i, p. 36. Even Earl Hay, 
in his anxiety to advance himself at the English court, “ used to regret his 
being a Scots peer, and to wish earnestly he was a commoner.” Letters of 
Lord Grange, in Th^ Miscellany of the Hpalding CluJb, vol. iii. p. 39, Aber- 
deen, 4to, 1846. 

Indeed, their expectation ran so high, as to induce a hope, not only 
that those Commissioners of the Union who were Scotch peers should be 
made English ones, but that “ the whole nobility of Scotland might in time 
be admitted.” Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 346. Compare The 
Lockhart Papers, vol. i. pp. 298, 343 : “ the Scots Peerage, many of whom 
had been bubled with the hopes of being themselves created British Peers.” 
Also The Gordon Letters, in T!^ Misee^ny of the Spalding Club, vol. iii. 
pp. 227, 228. 
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in any cause, and to sacrifice their lives at a nod.^f That 
spirit, which was once deemed ardent and generous, but 
which a deeper 'analysis shows to be mean and servile, 
was now almost extinct, except . among the b^barous 
Ilighlandcrs, whose ignorance of affairs Jong prevented 
them from being infiuenced by the stream of events. 
That the proximate cause of this change was the Union, 
will probably be denied by no one who has minutely 
shidied the history of the period. And that the change 
was beneficial, can only be questioned by those senti- 
mental dreamers, with whom life is a matter rather of 
feeling than of judgment, and who, despising real and 
tangible interests-, reproach their own age with its mate- 
rial prosperity, and with its love of luxury, as if they 
were the result of low and sordid desires unknown to 
the loftier temper of bygone days. To visionaries of 
this sort, it may well appear that the barbarous and 
ignorant noble, surrounded by a host of devoted re- 
tainers, and living with rude simplicity in his own dull 
and wretched castle, forms a beautiful picture of those 
unmercenary and uncalculating times, when men, instead 
of seeking for knowledge, or for wealth, or for comfort, 
were content with the frugal innocence of their fathers, 
and when, protection being accorded by one class, and 
gratitude felt by the other, the subordination of society 
was maintained, and its different parts were knit together 
by sympathy, and by the force of common emotions, 
instead of, as now, by the coarse ma^ms of a vulgar dnd 
selfish utility. 

Those, however, whdse knowledge gives them some 
acquaintance with the real course of human affairs, will 
see that in Scotland, as in all civilized countries, the 
decline of aristocratic power forms an essential part of 
the general progress. It must, therefore, he esteemed a 
fortunate circumstance, that, among the Scotch, where 
that power had. long been enormous, it was weakened in 
the eighteenth century, not only by general causes, which 
were operating elsewhere, but also by two smaller and 
more special causes. The first of these minor causes was, 
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as we have just seen, the Union with England. The 
other cause was, comparatively speaking, insi^ificant, 
but still it produced decided effect,' particularly in the 
northern districts. It consisted in the fact, that some of 
the oldest Highland nobles were concerned in the rebel- 
lion of 1745, and that, when that rebellion was put down, 
those who escaped from the sword were glad to save their 
lives by flying abroad, leaving thoir dependents to shift 
for theinsolves.’^*’*' They became attached to the court of 
the Pretender, or, at all events, intrigued for him. That, 
indeed, was their only chance, their estates at home b('ing 
forfeited. For nearly forty years, several groat families 
were in exile, and although, about 17S4, they began to 
I’cturn,'”’^ otlier associations had been formed during their 
a()seneo, and lunv ideas had arisen, both in their own 
minds, and in the minds of their retainers. A fresh 
generation had growm uji, and fresh influences liad been 
brought to boar. Strangers, with whom the people had 
ho symj»athy, had intruded upon tlie estates of the no- 
bles, and though they might receive obedience, it was an 
obedience unaccompanied l^ deference. The real rever- 
ence was gone; the homage of the heart was no more. 
And as this state of things lasted for about forty years, 
it interrupted the old train of thought ; and the former 
habits were so completely broken, that, even when the* 
chiefs were restor'd to their forfeited honours, they found 
that there Avas another part of their inheritance which 


The Chevalier do Johnstone, in his plaintive remarks on the battle of 
Cnllodcn, says : “ The ruin of many of the most illustrious families in Scot- 
land immediately followed our defeat.” Jolnistone^B Memoirs of the Rebellimh 
ia 1745, p. 211. lie, of course, could not perceive that, gad as such ruin 
was to the individual sulFerers, it was an immense benefit to the nation. 
Mr. Skene, referring to the year 1748, says of the Highlanders ; “ their 
long-cherished ideas of clanship .gmdually gave way under the absence and 
ruin of so many of their chiefs.” Hkene's Hi^hlmiders, vol. i. p. 147. 

105 “About 1784, the exiled families began to return.” Penny's Tradi- 
tions of Perth, p. 41. See oXm Macphersoii^s Ammls of Commerce, vol. iv. 
p. 53. In 1784, “a bill passed the Commons without opposition,” to re- 
store the Forfeited Estates” in the north of Scotland. See Parliamentary 
History, vol. xxiv. pp. 1316-1322. On that occasion, Fox said (p. 1321), 
the proprietors “had been sufficiently punished by forty years' deprivation 
of their fortunes for the faults their ancestors." 
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they were unable to recover, and that they had lost for 
ever that janreserved submission, wbifibj p HniHa pf yore, 
had been willingly paid to their fathers.^^ 

Owing to these circumstances, the epurse of affairs in 
Scotland, during the eighteenth century, and especially 
during the first half of it, was marked by a more rapid 
decline of the influence of the higher ranks than was 
seen in any other country. It was, therefore, an easy 
task for the English government to procure a law, which, 
by abolishing hereditary jurisdictions, deprived the Scotch 
aristocracy, in 1748, of the last great ensign of their 
power."^’’ The law, being suited to the spirit of the 
times, worked well ; and in the Highlands, in*particular, 
it Avas one immediate cause of the establishment of some- 
thing like the order of a settled state.*"'* But, in this 
instance, as in every*other, the real and overruling cause 


Dean Ramsay, in his Ileminucences (r)th edit. Edinburgh, 1859, p. 67), 
notices that, owing to “ transfers of property and extinction of old families 
in the Highlands, as well as from more general causes,” the old clannish 
aifection “is passing away.” But this intelligent observer has not indi- 
cated the connexion between so important a fact and the Rebellion of 1746. 
In 17J)2, Heron writes : “ The prejudices of clanship have almost died 
away.” . , . . “ The dependents of the family of Kenmure are still at- 
tached to its representative with much of that affection and respect with 
whicii the tribes of the Highlands have till lately been accustomed to ad- 
here to their lord.” Heron's Jonrmy throwjh the }Yestern Counties of Scot- 
land, 2d edit., Perth; 17.99, vol. i. p. 248, vol. ii. p. 164. See also the 
remarks made, in the same year, in Lettlce's Letters on a Tour through vari- 
ous Parts of Scotland, London, 1794, p. 340. To trace the movement back 
still further, Pennant writes, in 1709 “ But in many parts of the High- 
lands, their character begins to be more faintly marked ; they mix more 
with the world ; become dailg less attached to their chief sP .... “Dur- 
ing the feudal reign, their love for their chieftain induced tlicm to bear 
many things, at present intolerable." These two important passages are in 
tlie 4th edition of Pen'nanPs Tour in Scotland, vol. i. p. 194, vol. ii. p. 307, 
Dublin, 1775. They prove that, twenty-four years after the Rebellion of 
1746, the decay of affection was so manifest, as to strike a candid, and care- 
ful, but by no means philosophic, observer. For Pennant to have discerned 
these changes, they must already have risen to the surface. Other and cor- 
roboraftive evidence will be found in Sinclairs AccounJt of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 646, Edinburgh, 1792 ; and vol. iii. pp. 377, 437, vol. xiii. p. 310, vol, 
XV. p. 592, vol. XX. p. 33. 

Burtoids History of Scotland, yol. ii. pp. 636-637. Struthers' History 
of Scotland, Glasgow, 1828, vol. iL pp. 619-626. 

Maephersou {Anneds of Commerce, vol. iii. p. 259) says, “This excel- 
lent statute may not unfitly be termed a new magua ebarta to the free people 
of Scotland.” 
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is to be found in the condition of the surrounding society. 
A few generations earlier, hardly any one wpuld have 
thought of abolishing these mischitevous jurisdictions, 
which were then deemed beneficial, and were respected, 
as* belonging to *tho great families by natural and in- 
alienable right. Such an opinion was the inevitable 
result of the state of things then existing. This being 
the case, it is certain that, if the legislature had, at that 
time, been so'rash as to lay its hand on what the nation re- 
spected, popular sympathy would have been aroused, and 
the nobles would have been strengthened by what was 
intended to weaken them. In 1748, however, matters 
were very ditt'erent. Public opinion had changed ; and 
this change of opinioij was not only the cause of the new 
law, but was the reason of the new law being effective. 
And so it always is. They, indeed^^ whose knowledge is 
almost confined to what they see passing around them, 
and who, on accotmt of their ignorance, are termed prac- 
tical men, may talk as they will about the reforms which 
government has- introduced, and the improvement to bo 
expected from legislation. But whoever will take a 
wider and more commanding view of affairs, will soon 
discover that such hopes are chimerical. They will learn 
that lawgivers arc nearly always the obstructors of so- 
ciety, instead of its helpers ; and that, in the extremely 
few eases in which their measures have turned out well, 
their success has been owing to the fact, that, contraiy to 
their usual custom, they have implicitly obeyed the spirit 
of their time, and have been, as they always should bo, 
the mere servants of the people, to whose. wishes they 
are bound to give a public and legal sanction. 

Another striking peculiarity of Scotland, during the 
remarkable period we are now considering, was the 

I cannot^ therefore, agree with Maepherson, who asserts, in his valu- 
able work, that the abolition of these jurisdictions “ should undoubtedly 
have been made an essential prelimini^ of the consolidating union of the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland, concluded forty years before.” 
MaepkeraorCs Aniwila of Commerce^ vol. iii. p, 267. Compare 1)e Foe'a Ilia- 
tory of the Unim between Englaind and fScotland, pp. 468, 469, London, 
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sudden rise of trading and mamifacturing interests. 
This preceded, by a whole generation, the celebrated 
statute of 1748, and was one of the causes of it, in so far 
as it weakened the great families, against whom that 
statute was directed. The movement may bo traced 
back, as I have already noticed, to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and it was in active operation before the 
first twenty years of the eighteenth century had passed 
away. A mercantile and money-making spirit was dif- 
fused to an extent formerly unknown, and men becom- 
ing valued for their wealth as well as for their birth, a 
new standard of excellence was introduced, and new 
actors appeared on the scene. Heretofore, persons were 
respected solely for their parentage ; now they were also 
respected for their riches. The old aristocracy, made 
uneasy by the cha|||;e, did every thing they could to 
thwart and discourage these young and dangerous ri- 
vals.^ Kof can we wonder at their feeling somewhat 
sore. The tendency which was exhibited, was, indeed, 
fatal to their pretensions. Instead of asking who was a 
man’s father, the question became, how much he had got. 
And certainly, if either question is to be put, the latter 
is the more i-ational. Wealth is a real and substantial 
thing, which ministers to our pleasures, increases our 
comfort, multiplies our resources, and not unfrequently 
alleviates our pains. But birth is a dream and a shadow, 
which, so far from benefiting either body or mind, only 
puffs up its possessor with an imaginary excellence, and 
teaches him to despise those whom nature has made his 
superiors, and who, whether engaged in adding to our 
knowledge or to our wealth, are, in eithei; case, amelio- 
rating the condition of society, and rendering to it true 
and valuable service, "/y , 

This antagonism between the aristocratic and trading 
spirit, lies in the nature of things, and is essential, how- 
ever it may be disguised at particular periods. There- 

In 1740, “the rising manufacturing and trading interests of the 
country” were “ looked down upon and discouraged by the feudal aristo- 
emey.” Burton^s Lives of Lovat and Forbes^ p. 361. 
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fore it is, that the history of trade has a philosophic im- 
portance in reference to the progress of society, quite 
independent of practical considerations. On this account 
I have called the attention of the reader to what other- 
wise would be foreign to the objects of the present Intro- 
duction ; and I' Avill now trace, as briefly as possible, the 
beginning of that great industrial movement, to the exten- 
sion of which the overthiwv of the Scotch aristocracy is 
to be partly ascribed. 

The Union with England, which was completed in 
1707, produced immediate and striking efltects on trade. 
Its flrst ctfect Avas, to throAV open to the Scotch a I'ow 
and exteusiA'c commerce Avith the English colonies in 
America. Before the Union, no goods of any kind could 
be landed in Scotland from the Amorioan plantations, 
unless they had flrst been landed 0 England, and paid 
duty there ; nor even, in that case, might they bo con- 
veyed 1)3^ au 3 ' Scotcli A'essel.^^' This Avas one of raau)^ 
foolish regulations by Avhich our h'gislators interfered 
Avith the natural course of affairs, and injured the in- 
terests of their oAvn country, as Avell as those of their 
neighbours. Formerly, however, such laws Avero cou- 
sidcred to be extremely sagacious, and politicians Avoro 
constantly contriving protective schemes of this sort, 
which, Avith the best intentions, inflicted incalculable 
liarni. But if, as seems probable, one of their objects, in 
this instance, Avas to retard the ixnprovement of Scotland, 


in “"Whereas Scotland had, before this, prohibited all the English 
woollen maijiifactures, under severe penalties, and England, on the other 
hand, had excluded the Scots from trading with Scots ships to their colo- 
nies in America, directly from Scotland, and had confiscated even their own 
English ships trading to the said Colonies from England, if navigated or 
manned with above one-third Scots seamen,” &c. Jh Foe^s History of the 
Uiiion^ p. 603. In 1696, the wise men in our English parliament passed a 
law, “ that on no pretence whatever any kind of goods from the English 
American plantations should hereafter be put on shore, either in the king- 
doms of Ireland or Scotland, without being first landed in England, and 
having also paid the duties there, under forfeiture of ship and cargo.” Mac- 
pkersm^s Amvals of Commerce^ vol. ii. p. 684. Certainly, the more a man 
knows of the history of legislation, the more he will wonder that nations 
should have been able to advance in the face of the formidable impediments 
which legislators have thrown ii^ their way. 
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they wore moi'e than usually successful in effecting the 
purpose at which they aimed. For, the whole of the 
western coast, being cut off from direct intercourse with 
tlie American colonies, was debarred from the only foreign 
trade it could advantageously follow ; since the European 
ports lay to the cast, and 'could not be reached by the 
inhabitants of Western Scotland without a long circum- 
• navigation, which prevented them from competing, on 
equal terms, with their countrymen, who, sailing from the 
other side, wore already near the chief seats of com- 
meim The consequence was, that Glasgow and the 
other western ports remained almost stationary ; having 
comparatively few means* of gratifying that enterprising 
spirit, which rose among them late in the seventeenth 
century, and not daring to trade with those prosperous 
colonies which were jnst before them across the Atlantic, 
but from which they were entirely excluded by the jealous 
precautions of the English parliament.”^ 

When, however, by the Act of Union, the two coun- 
tries became one, these precautions wore discontinued, 
and Scotland was allowed to hold direct intercourae with 
America and the West India Islands. “ The result which 
this produced on the national industry, was almost instan- 
taneous, because it gave vent to a spirit tvhich had begun 
to appear among the people late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and because it was aided by those still more general 
causes, which, in most pai'ts of Europe, predisposed that 
age to increased industry. The west of Scotland, ’ being 
nearest to America, was the first to f#l the movement. 
•In 1707, the inhabitants of Greenock, without the inter- 
ference of government, imposed on themselves. a volun- 
tary assessment, with the object of constructing a har- 

“2 ‘‘ A spirit for commerce appears to have been raised among the inha- 
bitants of Glasgow between the periods of 16()0 and 1707, wlieii the Union 
with England took place.” .... But, whatever their trade was, at this 
time, it could not be considerable ; the ports to which they were obliged to 
trade, lay all to the eastward ; the circum-navigation of the island would, 
tliereforc, prove an almost insurmouiftable bar to the commerce of Glasgow ; 
the people upon the east coast, from their situation, would be in possession 
of almost the whole commerce of Scotland.” Oi^am's lliatory of QlaagoWy 
p. 206, Glasgow, 1777. 
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hour. In. this undertaking, they displayed so much zeal, 
that, by the year 1710, the whole of the works were 
completed; a pier and capacious harbour tvero erected, 
and Greenock was suddenly raised from insignificance to 
take an important part in the trade of the Atlantic.^^® 
For a while, the merchants' Avere content to carry on 
their traffic Avith ships hired from the English. Soon, 
however, they became bolder; they began to build on* 
their own account; and, in 1719, the first vessel be- 
longing to Greenock sailed for America, From that 
moment, their commerce increased so rapidly, that, by 
the year 174,0, the tax Avliich the citi>,ens had laid on 
themselves sufficed, not only to Avipe off the debt which 
had been incuiri'd, but also to leave a considerable sur- 
plus available for municipal purposes.^^® At the same 
time, and by the action of the same causes, Glasgow 
emerged from obscurity. In 1718, its enterprising in- 

113 « rjAj^Q importance of tlie measure induced the inhabitants of Greenock 
to make a contract with the superior, by which they agreed to an assess- 
ment of Ad. sterling on every sack of malt, brewed into ale, within the 
limits of the town ; the money, so levied, to he apjilied in litpiidatiiig the 
expcnce of forming a proper liarbour at Greenock. Tiie work was begun, 
at the epoch of the Union, in 1707 ; and a capacious liarbour, containing 
upwards of ten Scotish acres, was formed by building an extensive circular 
pier, with a straight pier, or tongue, in the middle, by wliich the harbojur 
was divided into two parts. This formidable work, the greatest of the 
kind, at that time, in Scotland, incurred an expence of more than 100,000 
marks Scots.” Cli(dinerit' Caledoniay vol. iii. p, 807, London, 1824, 4to. 
In M^Cvllocfds (Jeoynqdiiccd tmd i^tatistical JHctionarij^Jjow^ou, 1840, vol. i. 
p. 030, it is stated, that “ tlic inhabitants took tlie matter (1707) into their 
own hands, and agreed with their superior to assess themselves at a certain 
rate, to build a prop^ pier and harbour. The work was finished in 1710, 
at an expense of 5,5/5*” 

• iM « 'pjnj trade of Greenock has kept pace with the improvements made" 
on its harbour. The union of the kingdoms (1707) opened the colonies to 
the enterprising inhabitants of this town, and generally of the west of Scot- 
land; but it was not till 1719 that the first vessel belonging to Greenock 
crossed the Atlantic.” M^CuUocfis iJeoqrapkiccd and Statistical Dictionary. 
vol. i. p. 930. 

115 ‘*Such was the elFect of the new harbour in increasing the trade, and 
the population, of the town, that the assessment, and port-dues, cleared off 
the whple debt before 1740, and left, in that year, a clear surplus of 27,000 
marks Scots, or 1500^. sterling.” Cfidmers^ Cededonvoy vol. iii. p. 807. “ After 
the Union, however, the trade of the^ort increased so rapidly, that, in the 
year 1740, the whole debt was extinguished, and there remained a surplus, 
the foundation of the present town's funds, of 27,000 merks.” Sinclair's 
Statistical Acetmd of Scodand^'^t^, v. p. 576, Edinburgh, 1793. 
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habitants launched in the. Clyde the first Scotch yessel 
which ever crossed the Atlantic ; thus anticipating the 
people of Grelnoekby one year.^^® Glasgow and Greenock 
became the two great commercial outlets of Scotland, and 
the chief centres of activity.”’' Comforts, and, indeed, 
luxuries, hitherto only attainable at enormous cost, began 
to bo difftised through the countiy. The productions of 
the tropics could now be procured direct from the New 
World, which, in return, offered a rich and abundant 
market for manufactured goods. This was a further sti- 
mulus to Scotch industry, and its effects were immediately 
apparent. The inhabitants of Glasgow, finding a great 
demand among the Americans for linen, introduced its 
manufacture into their city in 1725, whence it extended 
to other places, and, in a short time, gave employment to 

ii« « gy XTnion, however, new views were opened up to the mer- 
chants of the city ; they thereby obtained the liberty of a free commerce to 
America and the West Indies, from which they had been before shut out ; 
they chartered English vessels for these voyages, having none at first fit for 
the purpose ; sent out cargoes of goods for the use of the colonies, and re- 
turned home laden with tobacco. The business doing well, vessels were 
built belonging to the city, and in the year 1718, the first ship, the pro- 
perty of Glasgow, crossed the Atlantic.” BenJiolwh History of Glasgow^ 
p. 405, 3d edit. Glasgow, 1804. Brown {Uistorg of Glasgow, vol. ii. p. 330, 
Edinburgh, 1797) says, that the Glasgow merchants “ chartered White- 
haven ships for many years;” but that, ‘*in 1716, a vessel of sixty tons 
burden was launched at Crawford’s dike, being the first Clyde ship that 
went to the British settlements in America with goods and a supercargo.” 
But this date is probably two years too early. Mr. M'Culloch, in his ex- 
cellent Geographical and Statistical Dictio'ivary, London, 1849, vol. ii. p. 659, 
says : “ But for a, while, the merchants of Glasgow, who first embarked in 
the trade to America, carried it on by means of vessels belonging to English 
ports ; and it was not till 1718 that a ship built in Scotland (in the Clyde), 
the property of Scotch owners, sailed for the American colonies.” Gibson, 
also {History of Glasgow, 1777, p. 206), says : ‘‘ In 1718, the first vessel of 
the property of Glasgow crossed the Atlantic.” And, to the same eflPect, 
Sinclair's Statistical AccowU of Scotian^,, vol. v. p. 498, Edinburgh, 1793. 

The progress was so rapid, that, in a work printed in 1732, it is 
stated, that this city of Glasgow is a place of the greatest trade in the 
kingdom, especially to the Plantations ; from whence they have twenty or 
thirty sail of ships eveiy year, laden with tobacco and sugar ; an advantage 
this kingdom never enjoyed till the Umon, They are purchasing a harbour 
on the Frith near Alloway, to which niey have but twelve miles by land ; 
and then they can re-ship their sugars and tobacco, for Holland, Germany, 
and the Baltick Sea, without being at the trouble of sailing rbund England 
or Scotland.” Macky^s Journey through Scotland, pp. 294, 295, 2d edit. 
London, 1732. The first edition of this book was also printed in 1732. 
See Watt's Bihlioiheca Britannka, vol. i. p. 631 m., Edinburgh, 1824, 4to. 
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thousands of workmen.^'® It is also from the year 1725, 
that Paisley dates its rise. So late as the beginning of 
the eighteenth centiuy, this rich anrf prosperous city Avas 
still a straggling village, containing only a single stroct.^^"'’ 
But, 'after the Union, its poor, and hitherto idle, inhabi- 
tants began to be moved by the activity which they saw 
on every side. Gradually, their views expanded ; and the 
introduction among them, in 1725, of the manufacture 
of thr('ad, was the first step in that great career in which 
they never stopped, until they had raised Paisley to Jbe a 
vast emporium of industry, and a succcssfid promoter of 
every art by which indnstiy is nurtured.*-® 

Nor Avas it merely in the Avest, that this movement 
was displayed. In Scotland generally, the spirit of trade 
became so l ife, that it began to encroach on the old the- 
ological spirit, Avhich had long been supreme. Hitherto, 
riie Scotch had cared for little except religious polemics. 
In CA'cry society, these had been the chief subioct of con- 
versation ; and on them, men had Avasted their energies, 
Avithout the least benefit cither to themselves or to others. 
But, about this time, it Avas observed, that the improve- 
ment of manufactures became a common topic of dis- 

who WHS a Glasgow merchant, says, iu his lIlMoru of (Has- 
^ov), p. 2:3(), “ that the commerce to America iirst suggested the idea of 
introducing manufactures jnto Glasgow, is to me very evident ; and that 
they wcie only attempted to be introduced about the year J 725 is appa- 
rent.” Denholm {History of (Hasr/ow, p. 412) says : “ The linen manufac- 
ture, which began here in the year 1725, was, for a long* time, the staple, 
not only of this city, but of the west of Scotland.” Compare IhrovCs Jour- 
ney throiujh the Western Counties of i^icotljind^ Perth, 171M), vol. ii. p. 412. 

“ Consisting only of one principal street about half a mile in length.” 
i^iYiclair's Statistical Account of Scotland^ vol. vii. p. 62. But the local 
historian mentions, with evident pride, that this one street contained 
“handsome houses.” Cmwfurd's History of the Shire of Renfrew^ part iii. 
p. 305, edit. Paisley, 1782, 4to. 

1*® Denholms History of (ilasyow, pp. 546, 547 ; and Sinclair's Statistical 
Account of Scotland,^ vol. vii. pp. 62-G4. See also, on the rise of Paisley, 
llerorCs Journey throuyh the Westen\, (Jmntiejiof Scotland^ vol. ii. pp. 399, 400 ; 
Penrvant's Tour in Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 144; and Crawfurd's History of the 
Shire of Renfrew^ part iii. p. 321. At an earlier period, Paisley was famous 
in a different Vay. In the middle ages, it swarmed with monks. Keith 
(Catalogue of ScotcLBishops^ p. 252, Edinburgh, 1756, 4to) tells us that, “ it 
formerly was a Priory, and afterwards changed into an Abbey of Black 
Monks.” 
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course.^®^ Such a statement, made by a well-informed 
writer, who witnessed" what he relates, is a curious proof 
of the changd which was beginning, though very faintly, 
to steal oyer the Scotch mind. It shows that there was, 
at all events, a tendency to turn aside from subjects 
which are inaccessible to our understanding, and the dis- 
cussion of which has no effect except to exasperate those 
who dispute, and to make them more intolerant than 
ever of theological opinions dift’erent from their own. 
Unhappily, there were, as I shall presently point out, 
other causes at work, which prevented this tendency from 
producing all the good that might have been expected. 
Still, so tar as it went, it was a clear gain. It was a 
blow to superstition, inasmuch as it was an attempt ta 
occupy the human mind with mere secular considerations. 
In a country like Scotland, this alone was extremely im- 
portant. Wo must also add, that, though it was the effect 
of increased industry, it, as often happens, re-acted upon, 
and strengthened, its cause. For, by diminishing, how- 
ever little, the inordinate respect formerly paid to the- 
ological pursuits, it was, in the same proportion, an in- 
ducement to ambitious and enterprising men to abstain 
from those pursuits, and to engage in temporal matters, 
whore ability, being less fettered by prejudice, has mor,e 
scope, and enjoys more freedom of action. Of those men, 
some rose to the first rank in literature; while others, 
taking a different but equally useful turn, bedame as 
eminent in ti-ade. Hence, Scotland, during the eighteenth 
century, possessed, for the first time, two poAverful and 
active classes, whose aim was essentially secular ; the in- 
tellectual class, and the industrious cl^ss. Before the 
eighteenth century, neither of those classes exercised an 
independent sway, or could, indeed, be said to have a 
separate existence. The intellect of the country was ab- 
sorbed by the church ; the industry of the country was 

The author of The Interest of Scotland Considered^ Edinburgh, 1733, 
says (p. xvi.) that since 1727, “ we have happily turned our eyes upon the 
improvement of our manufectures, which is now a common subject in dis- 
course, and this contributes not a little to its success.” 
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controlled by the nobles. The effect which this change 
produced on the literature of Scotlaijd, will bo traced in 
the last chapter of the present volume. Its effect on 
industry was equally remarkable, and, for the well-being 
of the nation, was equally valuable. But it does not pos- 
sess that general scientific interest .which belongs to the 
intellectual movement ; and 1 shall, therefore, in addition 
to the evidence already given, confine myself to a few 
more facts illustrative of the history of Scotch industry 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century, by which 
time there was no longtir any doubt that the flood of 
material prosperity had fairly set in. 

During the seventeenth century, the only Scotch manu- 
facture of any importance Avas that of linen, which, how- 
ever, like every other branch of industry, was very back- 
ward, and Avas exposed to all sorts of discouragement.^^^ 
But, after the Union, it received a sudden impetus, from 
two causes. One of these causes, as I have already no- 
ticed, Avas, the demand from Ameriea, consequent upon 
the trade of the Atlantic being throAvn open. The other 
cause Avas, the removal of the duty which England had 
imposed upon the importation of Scotch linen. These 
two circumstances, occurring nearly at the same time, 
produced such effect on the national industiy, that De 
Foe, Avho had a wider knowledge of the details of trade 
than any man of that age, said that it seemed as if, for 
the future, the Scotch poor could never lack employ- 
ment.^^ Unfortunately, this Avas not the c&se, and liover 
will be, until society is radically changed. But the 
movement which provoked so bold a remark from so 
cautious an observer as Do Foe, must have been veiy 

Merer, who was in Scotland in 1088 and 1089, says, “But that 
which employs great part of their laud is hemp, of which they have mighty 
burdens, and on which they bestow much care and pains to dress and pre- 
pare it for making their linen, the most noted and beneficial manufacture 
of the kingdom.*' Morers Short AccomU of Scotland^ London, 1702, pp. 3,4. 

123 “The dirties upon linen from Scotland being taken oflFin England, 
made so great a demand for Scots linen more than usual, that it seemed the 
poor could want no employment.’’ De Foes History of the Union between 
England and Scotland^ p. 004. Compare Macf)herson's Annals of Comrmrcey 
vol. ii. p. 736 : “ a prodigioi^^yent, not only in England, but for the Ame- 
rican plantations.” This conc^s a later.period. 
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striking ; and we know, from other sources, that, between 
1728 and 1738, the jnanufacture of linen for exporta- 
tion alone was more than doubled.’^ After that period, 
this and other departments of Scotch industry adVanced 
with a constantly accelerating speed. It is mentioned, 
by a contemporary \\jho tvas likely to be well informed, 
that, between 1715 and 1745, the trade and manufac- 
tures of Scotland increased more than they had done 
^ for ages before.^®® Such a statenient, though valuable 
as coiToborating other evidence, is too vague to be en- 
tirely relied on* and historians, who usually occupy 
themselves with insignificant details about courts and 
princes and statesmen, desert us in matters which are 
really important, so that it is now hardly possible to re- 
construct the history of the Scotch people during this, 
the first epoch of their material prosperity. I have, how- 
ever, gathered a few facts, which appear to rest on good 
authority, and which supply us with something like pre- 
cise information as to dates. In 1739, the manufacture 
of linen was introduced into Kilbarchan,^“^® and, in 1740, 
into Arbroath.^®’' From the year 1742, the manufactures 

The surplus of linen made above the consumption, was, in 1728, 
2,183,078 yards; in 1738, 4,066,01 1.” Ckalmers' Catedonm, vol. i. p. 873. 
On the increase between 1728 and 1732, see the Table in The Interest of 
Scotland Comidered, Edinburgh, 1733, p. 97. In a work published in 1732, 
it is stated that “ they make a great deal of linnen all over the kingdom, 
not only for their own use, but export it to England, and to the Plantations; 
In short, the women are all kept employ'd, from the highest to the lowest 
of them.*’ Mackfs Jourmy thorough Scotland, London, 1732, p. 271. This 
refers merely to the women of Scotland, whom Macky represents as much 
more industrious than the men. 

In 1745, Oraik writes to Lord Nithisdale, “ The present family have 
now reigned over us these thirty years, and tliough during so long a time 
they may have fallen into errors, or may have committed faults, (as what 
Government is without ?) yett I will defy the most sanguine zealot to find 
in history a period c(}ual to this in which Scotland possessed so uiiiuterrupted 
a felicity, in which liberty, civil and religious, was so universally enjoyed by 
all people of whatever denomination — nay, by the open and avowed ennemys 
of the family and constitution, or a period in which all ranks of men have 
been so effectually secured in their property. Have not trade, manufactures, 
agriculture, and the spirit of industry in our country extended themselves 
further during this period and under this family than for ages before]” 
Thomson^ s^Memoir^ of tlie Jacobites, London, 1845, vol. ii. pp. 60, 61. 

Crawfurd's Ilutory of the Shire of Renfrew, part ii. p. 114. 

Sinclair's Statistic^ Adcount of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 341, compared 
with vol. xii. pp. 176, 177. 
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of Kilraamook date their riso.^^® lu 1748, the first 
linen was manufactured in Cullen and in the same 
year in Inverary In 1749, this great branch of in- 
dustry and source of wealth was established, on a lai’ge 
scale, in Aberdeen while, about 1750, it began to dif- 
fuse itself in Wemyss, in the county of Fife.’®^ These 
things happening, within eleven years, in parts of the 
country so distant from each other, and so totally uncon- 
nected, indicate the existence of general causes, which 
governed the Avhole movement; though in this, as in 
all instances, every thing is popularly ascribed to the 
influence of a few poAverful individuals. We !'a\'o, 
hoAvever, other proofs that the progress Avas essentially 
national. Even in Edinburgh, where hitherto no claims 
had been rospef^ted except those of the nobles or clergy, 
the voice of this ncAv trading interest began to be heard. 
In that poor and Avarlike capital, a society Avas noAV first 
established for the encourag<^me.nt of manufactures ; and 
Ave are assured that this was but a single manifestation 
of the enthusiasm Avhich aaus gcmerally felt on the sub- 
jcet.133 Coinciding with this movement, and indeed 
forming part of it, Ave can discern the earliest symptoms 
of a monied class, properly so called. In 1749, there 
was established, at Aberdeen, the first county bank over 
seen in Scotland ; and, in the very same year, a similar 
establishment Avas formed at GlasgoAV.^®'^ These repre- 


** Chahnera' Caledonifty vol. Hi. p. 483. 

Sinclairs StatUtical Account of Scotland ^ vol. xii, p. 145, 

Jhid.j vol. V. p. 5297. 

Kennedfs Annals of Aherdee'fiy vol. ii, pp. 199, 200. 

Sinclair' s Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xvi, p. 520: “About 
the year 1 need hardly say, that some of these dates, depending 

upon tradition, are given by the authors approximatively. 

W3 « Betwixt the year 1750 and 1760, a great degree of patriotic enthu- 
siasm arose in Scotland to cucounige arts and manufactures ; and the Edin- 
Jyargh Society was establii^hed in 1755 for the express purpose of improving 
these.” Bower* s llistory of the University of Edinlurghj vol. iii. pp. 126, 7. 

134 « The first country-bank that any where appeared, was the Aberdeen 
Bank, which was settled in 1 749 : it was immediately followed by a similar 
establishment in Glasgow during the same year.” Chalmers* Caledonia, 
vol. iii, p. 9, 4to, 1824. Kennedy (Annals of Aberdeen, 4to, 1818, vol. ii. 
p. 195) says : Banking wa^ ^originally projected in Aberdeen about the 
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sented the east and the west, and, by the advances which 
they were able to make, each assisted the trade of its 
own district. Between eastern and western Scotland, the 
intcrconrse, as yet, was difloicult and costly. But this like- 
wise was about to be remedied by an enterprise, the mere 
coneoption of which would formerly have excited ridicule. 
After the Union, the idea arose of uniting the east with 
the west by a canal, which shonld join the Forth to the 
Clyde. The plan was deemed chimerical, and was aban- 
doned. As soon, however, as the manufacturing and 
eommorciai classes had gained sufficient influence they 
adopted it, with that energy which is characteristic of 
their order, and which is more common among them than 
among any other rank of society. The result was, that, in 
1708 , the great work was fairly begim and the first 
step was taken towards what, in a material point of view, 
was an enterprise of vast importance, but, in a social and 
intellectual point of view^ was of still superior value, inas- 
mucli as, by supplying a cheap and easy transit through 
the heart of the most populous part of Scotland, it had a 
direct tendency to make different districts and different 
jdaces feel that each had need of others, and thus en- 
couraging the notion that all belonged to one common 
scheme, it assisted in diminishing local prejudice and 
assuaging local jealousy ; while, in the same proportion, 
by enticing men to move out of the narrow circle in which 
they had habitually lived, it prepared them for a certain 


year 1752; by a few of the principal citizens who were engaged in commerce 
and manufactures. They commenced business, upon a limited scale, in an 
office on the north side of the Castle Street, issued notes of hand, of five 
pounds and of twenty shillings sterling, and discounted bills and promissory 
notes, for the accommodation of the public.” It is uncertain if Chalmers 
knew of this passage; but he was a more accurate writer than Kennedy, 
and I, therefore, prefer his authority. Besides, Kennedy vaguely says, 
“ about the year 1752.” 

•i»5 After having been frequently proposed, since the Union, this canal 
was at length begun in 1768, and finished in 1790. The trade upon it is 
already great, and is rapidly increasing.” Sinclair's Statistical Account of 
Scotland^ vol. ii. pp. 279, 2^), Edhiburgh, 1792. See also vol. xii. p. 125 ; 
Irving's History of DurnJbartonshire, 1860, 4to, p. ^7 ; and an interesting 
contemporary notice in Nimmo^s History of Stirlingshire^ Edinburgh, 1777, 
pp. 468-481. In 1767, Watt was employed as a surveyor. See Muirhead's 
Life of Wattj 2d edit. London, 1859, p. 167. 
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enlargement of mind, which is the natural consequence of 
seeing affairs under various aspects, and which is never 
found in any countiy in which th6 means of travelling 
are either very hazardous or very expensive. 

Such was the state of Scotland towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century ; and surely a fiircr prospect was 
itevcr opened to any country. The land w.as at peace.’ 
It had nothing to fear, either from foreign invasion, or 
from domestic tyranny. The arts, which increase the 
comfort of man, and minister to his happiness, were 
sedulously cultivated; wealth was being created with 
unexampled speed, and the blessings wliich follow ‘n the 
train of wealth were being widely diffused; while the 
insolence of the nobility was so effectually curbed, that 
industrious citizens could, for the first time, fool their own 
independence, could know that what they earned, that 
likewise they should enjoy, aiid could hold themselves 
erect, and with a manly brow, in the presence of a class 
before whom they had long crouched in abject sub- 
mission. 

Besides this, a great literature now arose, a literature 
of rare and surpassing beauty. To narrate the intel- 
lectual achievements of the Scotch during the cighteeivth 
6cntuiy, in a manner at all commensurate with their im- 
portance, would require a separate treatise, and I cannot 
now stop even to mention what all educated persons are 
at least partly acquainted with ; each student recognizing 
the value of what was done in his own purauit. In the 
last chapter of this volume, I shall, however, attempt to 
give some idea of the general results considered as a 
whole; at present, it is enough to say, that in every 
branch of knowledge this once poor and ignorant people 
produced original and successful thinkers. What makes 
this the more remarkable, is its complete contrast ‘to 
their former state. Down even to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Scotland could only boast of two 
authors whose works have benefited mankind. They 
were Buchanan and Napier. Buchanan was the first 
political writer who h^d accurate views respecting go- 
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vemracnt, and who clearly defined the true relation be- 
tween the people and their rulers. He placed popular 
rights on a solid basis, and vindicated, by anticipation, 
all subsequent revolutions. Napier, equally bold in an- 
other department, succeeded, by a, .piighty effort of genius, 
in detecting,' and pushing to its extreme consequence, a 
law of the progression of numbers, which is so simple 
and yet so potent, that it unravels the most tedious and 
intricate calculations, and, thus economizing the labours 
of the brain, has saved an enormous and incalculable 
waste. These two men were, indeed, great benefactors 
of their species ; but they stand alone, and if all the other 
authors Scotland produced down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century had never been bom, or if, being bom, 
they had never written, society would have lost nothing, 
but would be in exactly the same position as it now is. 

Early, however, in the eighteenth century, a move- 
ment was felt all over Europe, and in that movement 
Scotland participated. A spirit of inquiry was abroad, 
so general and so searching, that no country could en- 
tirely escape from its action. Sanguine men were ex- 
cited, and even grave men were stirred. It seemed as if 
a long; night were about to close. Light broke forth 
where before there was nothing but darkness. Opinions 
which had stood the test of ages were suddenly ques- 
tioned; and in every direction doubts sprung up, and 
proofs were demanded. The human mind, waxing bold, 
would not be satisfied with the old evidence. Things 
were examined at their foundation, and the basis of every 
belief was jealously scrutinized. For a time, this was 
confined to the higher intellects ; but soon the movement 
spread, and, in the most advanced countries, worked upon 
nearly all classes. In England and in France, the result 
was extremely beneficial. It might have been hoped, 
that in Scotland likewise, the popular mind would gra- 
dually have become enlightened. But not so. Time 
rolled on,; one generation succeeded another ; the eigh- 
teenth century passed away; the nineteenth century 
came ; and still the people made no sign. The gloom of 
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the middle ages was yet upon them. While all around 
was light, the Scotch, enveloped in mist, crept on, grop- 
ing their way, dismally, and with fear. While other 
nations were shaking off their old superstitions, this sin- 
gular people clang to theirs with undiminished tenacity. 
Now, indeed, their grasp is gradually slackening, but 
with extreme slowness, and threatening reactions fre- 
quently appear. This, as it alwa 3 "s has been, and still 
is, the curse of Scotland, so also is it the chief difficulty 
with which the historian of Scotland has to contend. 
Every where else, when the rise of the iutelleetual classes, 
and that of the trading and manufacturing classes, i.avo 
accompanied each other, the invariable result has been, a 
dimiimtiou of the power of the clergy, and, consoquenlly, 
a diminution of the iuHuenee of superstition. The peem- 
liaiity of Scotland is, that, during the eighteenth century, 
and even down to the middle of the nineteenth ccntiny, 
the industrial and intellectual progress has coutiuuetl 
without materially shaking the authority of the piiost- 
hood.*^® Strange and unequalled combination ! The coun- 
try of hold and enterprising merchants, of shrewd manu- 
facturers, of far-seeing men of business, and of cunning 
artificers ; the country, too, of such fearless thinkers as 
George 13uchanan, David Hume, and Adam Smith, is 
awed by a few noisy and ignorant preachers, to whom it 
allows a license, and yields a submission, disgraceful to 
the age, and incompatible with the commonest notions of 
liberty. A people, in many respects very advanced, and 
holding upon political subjects enlightened views, do, 
upon all religious subjects, display a littleness of mind, 
an illiberality of sentimeut, a heat of temper, and a love 
of persecuting others, which shows that the Protestantism 
of which they boast has done them no good ; that, in the 


I will quote, in a single passage, the opinions of an eminent German 
and of an eminent' Scotchman. “Dr. Spurzheim, when he last visited 
Scotland, remarked that the Scotch appeared to him to be the most priest- 
ridden nation in Europe ; Spain and Portugal not excepted. After having 
seen other countries, lean understand the force of this observation.,* Notes m 
the Vnited States of North *A^Tica by George Combe, vol. iii. p. 32, Edin- 
burgh, 1841. 
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most important matters, it has left them as narrow as it 
found them ; and that it has been unable to free them 
from prejudices which make theui the laughing-stock of 
JCurope, and which have turned the very name of the, 
Scotch Kirk into a by- word and a reproach among edu- 
cated men. 

I shall now endeavour to explain how all this arose, 
and how such apparent inconsistencies are to be recon- 
ciled. That they may bo reconciled, and that the incon- 
sistencies are merely apparent and not real, will be at 
once admitted by whoever is capable of a scientific con- 
ception of history. For, in the moral world, as in the 
physical world, nothing is anomalous ; nothing is unna- 
tural ; nothing is strange. All is order, symmetry, and 
law. There are opposites, but there are no contradic- 
tions. In the character o:( a nation, inconsistency is im- 
possible. Such, however, is still the backward condition 
of the human mind, and with so evil and jaundiced an 
eye do wo approach the greatest problems, that not only 
common writers, but even men from whojn better things 
might be hoped, are on this point involved in constant 
confusion, perplexing themselves and their readers by 
speaking of inconsistency, as if it were a quality belong- 
ing to the subject which they investigate, instead of 
being, as it really is, a measure of their own ignorance. 
It is the business of the historian to remove this ignor- 
ance, by showing that the movements of nations are 
perfectly regular, and that, like all other movements, 
they are solely determined by their antecedents. If he 
cannot do this, he is no historian. He may be an anna- 
list, or a biographer, or a chronicler, but higher than 
that he cannot rise, unless he is imbued with that spirit 
of science which teaches, as an article of faith, the doc- 
trine of uniform sequence ; in other words, the doctrine 
that certain events having already happened, certain 
other events corresponding to them will also happen. 
To seize this idea with firmness, and to apply it on all oc- 
casions, without listening to any exceptions, is extremely 
difficult, but it must be done by whoever wishes to ele- 
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vate the study of history fi‘oin its present crude and 
informal state, and do what ho may'i towards placing it 
in its proper rank, as the head and chief of all the 
sciences. Even then, he cannot perform his task unless 
his materials are ample, and derived from sources of un- 
questioned credibility. But if his facts arc sufficiently 
numerous; if they are very diversified; if they have 
been collected from such various quarters that they can 
check and confront each other, so as to do away with all 
suspicion of their testimony being garbled; and if he 
who uses them possesses that faculty of generalization, 
without which nothing groat can be achieved, ho »vill 
hardly Ml in bringing some part of his labours to a 
prosperous issue, provided ^c devotes all his strength to 
that one enterprise, postponing to it every other object 
of ambition, and sacrificing to it many interests which 
men hold dear. Some of the most pleasurable incen- 
tives to action, ho must disregard, hlot for him, are 
those rewards which, in other purs\iits, the same energy 
would have earned ; not for him, the sweets of poimlar 
applause ; not for him, the luxury of power; not for him, 
a share in the councils of his country; not for him, a 
conspic\ious and houour(*d place before the public eye. 
Albeit conscious of wffiat he could do, he may not com- 
pete in the great contest ; he cannot hope to win the 
prize; he cannot even enjoy the excitement of the strug- 
gle. To him, the arena is closed. Ilis recompense lies 
within himself, and he must learn to care little for the 
sympathy of his fellow-creatures, or for such honours as 
they are able to bestow. So far from looking for these 
things, he should rather be prepared for that obloquy 
which always awaits those, who, by opening up new 
veins of thought, disturb the prejudices of their contem- 
poraries. While ignorance, and worse than ignorance, 
is imputed to him, while his motives are misrepresented 
and his integrity impeached, while he is accused of 
denying the value of moral principles, and of attacking 
the foundation of allj^jreligion, as if he were some public 
enemy, who made it nis business to corrupt society, and 
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whoso delight it was to see what evil he could do ; while 
these charges are brought forward, and repeated from 
mouth to mouth, he must he capable of pursuing in 
silence the even tenor of his way, without swerving, 
without pausing, and without stopping from his path to 
notice the angry outcries which he cannot but hear, and 
whicli he is more than human if he does not long to’ 
rebuke. These are the qualities, and these the high 
resolves, indispensable to him, who, on the most import- 
ant of all subjects, believing that the old road is worn 
out and useless, seeks to strike out a new one for him- 
self, and, in the effort, not only perhaps exhausts his 
strength, but is sure to incur the enmity of those who 
are bent on maintaining the ancient scheme unimpaired. 
To solve the great probleA of affairs.; to detect those 
hidden circumstances whieh~3efermine the march and 
destiny of nations ; and to find, in the events of the past, 
a key to the proceedings of the future, is nothing less 
than to unite into a single science all the laws of the 
moral and physical world. Whoever docs this, will^uild 
up afresh the fabric of our knowledge, rc-arrange its 
various parts, and harmonize its apparent discrepancies. 
Perchance, tlie human mind is hardly ready for so vast 
an enterprise. At all events, he who undertakes it will 
meet with little sympathy, and will find few to help him. 
And let him toil as he may, the su n and noontide of his 
life shall,.Ba ss by, the. evening of his days^hall overtake 
him, and he himself have to quit the scene, leaving that 
unfinished which he had vainly hoped to complete. He 
may lay the foundation ; it will be for his successors to 
raise the edifice. Their hands will give the last touch ; 
they will, reap the glory ; their names will be remem- 
bered when his is forgotten. It is, indeed, too true, that 
such a work requires, not only several minds, but also 
the successive experience of several generations. Once, 
I own, I thought otherwise. Once, when I first caught 
sightiiLthe_.wholefield of knowledge, and seemed, how- 
ever dimly, to'Hiscem its various "IJaErts and the relation 
they bore to each other, I was so entranced with its sur- 
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passing beauty, that the judgment was beguiled, and I 
deemed myself able, not only to cover the surface, but 
also to master the details. Little did I know how the 
horizon enlarges as well as recedes, and how vainly we 
grasp at the fleeting forms, which melt away and elude 
us in the distance. Of all that I had hoped to do, I now 
■find but too surely how small a part I shall accomplish. 
In those early aspirations, there was much that was 
fanciful ; poihap.s there wa.s much that was foolish. Per- 
haps, too, they contained a moral defect, and savoured of 
an arrogance which belongs to a strength that refuses to 
recognize its own weakness. Still, e\'en now that they 
are defeated and brought to nought, 1 cannot repent 
having indulged in them, but, on the conliary, I would 
willingly recall them, if I eotild. For, such hopes belong 
to that joyous and sanguine period of life, when alone 
Ave arc really happy ; when the emotions arc more uclivo 
than the judgment; when experience has not yet har- 
dened our nature ; when the affections are not yet blighted 
and nipped to the core ; and when the bitterness of dis- 
appointment not having yet been felt, difficulties are 
unheeded, obstacles arc unseen, ambition is a pleasure in- 
stead of a pang, and the blood (fomsing sAviftly through 
the veins, the. pulse beats high, while the heart throbs at 
the prospect of the future. Those arc glorious days ; but 
they go from us, and nothing can compensate their ab- 
sence. To me, they noAV seem more like the visions of a 
disordered fancy, than the sober realities of things that 
were, and are not. It is painful to make this confession ; 
but I owe it to the reader, because I would not have 
him to suppose that either in this, or in the future 
volumes of my History, I shall be able to rgdeem my 
pledge, and to perform all that I promised. Something, 
I hope to achieve, which •will interest the thinkers of 
this age; and something, perhaps, on which posterity 
inay build. It ‘will, however, only be a fragment of my 
ojiginal -design. In the two last chaplers T' have at- 
tempted, and in the two next chapters I shall still 
further attempt, to solve a curious problem in the his- 
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tory of Scotland, which is intimately connected with 
other pro blems of a yet grayer . import; but though the 
solution will, 1 believe, "Bo complete, the evidence of the 
solution will, most assuredly, be imperfect. I regret to 
add, that such imperfection is henceforth an essential part 
of my plan. It is essential, because I 'despair of supply- 
ing those deficiencies in my knowledge, of which I grow 
more sensible in proportion as my views become more 
extensive. It is also essential, because, after a fair esti- 
mate of my own strength, of the probable duration of 
iny life, and of the limits to which industry can safely 
bo pushed, I have been driven to the conclusion, that this 
Introduction, which I had projected as a solid foundation 
on which the history of England might subsequently be 
raised, must either bo greafiiy curtailed, and consequently 
shorn of its force, or that, if not curtailed, there will 
hai'dly be a chance of my being able to narrate, with the 
aiiqfiitudo and fulness of detail which they richly deserve, 
the deeds of that groat and splendid nation with which I 
am best acquainted, and of which it is my pride to count 
myself a member. It is with the free, the noble, and 
the high-minded English people, that my sympathies are 
most closely connected ; on them my affections naturally 
centre; from their literature, and from their example, 
ray best lessons have been learnt; and it is now the most 
cherished and the most sacred desire of my heart, that I 
may succeed in wilting their history' and in unfolding 
the successive phases of their mighty career, while I am 
yet somewhat equal to the task, and before my faculties 
have begun to dwindle, or the power of continuous atten- 
tion has begun to decay. 



CHArTEE V. 


An Examination of the Scotch Intellect during the Seventeenth 

Century. 

remaining part of this volume, I purpose to de- 
vote to an attempt to unravel still further that two- 
fold paradox, which forms tlie promimmt poculiarit of 
the history of Scotland. The paradox consists, as we have 
seen, in the fact, first, that the same people have long 
been liberal in politics, and illiberal in religion; and, 
secondly, that the brilliant, inquisitive, and sceptical lite- 
rature, which they produced in the eighteenth century, 
was unable to weaken their superstition, or to instil into 
them wiser and larger maxims on religious matters. 
From an early period, there wore, as I have endeavoured 
to show, many circumstances which predisposed the 
Scotch to superstition, and, so far, had a general con- 
nexion with the subject before us. But the remarkable 
phenomenon with which we are immediately concerned, 
may, I think, be traced to two distinct causes. The first 
cause was, that, for a hundred and twenty years after 
the establishment of Protestantism, the rulers of Scotland 
either neglected the church or persecuted it, thereby 
driving the clergy into the arms of the people, from 
whom alone they could obtain sympathy and support. 
Hence an alliance between the two parties, more intimate 
than would otherwise have been possible; and hence, too, 
the rise of that democratic spirit which was the neces- 
sary consequence of such an union, and which the clergy 
encouraged, because they were opposed and thwarted by 
the upper classes. So far, the result was extremely bene- 
ficial, as it produced a love of independence and a hatred 
of tyranny, which, twice during' the seventeenth century, 
saved the country fronfifche yoke of a cruel despotism. But 
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these very circumstances, wMcli guarded the people against 
political despotism, exposed them all the more to ecclesias- 
tical despotism. For, having no one to trust except their 
preachers, they trusted them entirely, and upon all subjects. 
The clergy gradually became supreme, not only in spiritual 
mattei's, but also in temporal ones. Late in the sixteenth 
century, they had been glad to take refuge among the peo- 
ple ; before the middle of the seventeenth century, they 
ruled the people. How shamefully they abused their 
power, and how, by cneomuging the worst kind of su- 
perstition, they prolonged the reign of ignorance, and 
stopped the march of society, will be related in the 
course of this chapter ; but, in fairness to them, we ought 
to acknowledge,* that the religious, servitude into which 
the Scotch fell during the seventeenth century, was, on 
the whole, a willing one, and that, mischievous as it was, 
it had at least a noble origin, inasmuch as the influence 
of the Protestant clergy is mainly to be ascribed to the 
fearlessness with which they came forward as leaders of 
the people, at a period when that post was full of danger, 
and when the upper classes were ready to unite with the 
crown in destroying the last vestiges of national liberty. 

To trace the operation of this cause of Scotch super- 
stition, will be the business of the present chapter ; while, 
in the next and conchiding chapter, I shall examine the 
other cause, which I have as yet hardly mentiotied. This 
latter inquiry will involve some considerations respecting 
the philosophy of method, still imperfectly appreciated 
among us, and on which the history of the Scotch mind 
will throw considerable light. For, it will appear, that, 
during the eighteenth century, the ablest Scotchmen, 
with hardly an exception, adopted a method of investi- 
gating truth, which cut them oft’ from the sympathies of 
their countrymen, and prevented their works from pro- 
ducing the effect which they might othei’wise have done. 
The result was, that though a very sceptical literature 
was produced, scepticism made no progress, and there- 
fore superstition was und?minished. The highly-educated 
minds, indeed, were affected; but they formed a class 
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apart, and there were no means of communication be- 
tween them and the people. That this was owing to the 
method which literary men employed, I hope to prove 
in the next chapter ; and if I succeed iri doing so, it will 
be evident, that I have been guilty of no exaggeration in 
terming this the second great cause of the prolongation 
of Scotch superstition, since it was sufficiently poAverful 
to prevent, the intellectual classes from exorcising their 
natural functions as the disturbers of old opinions. 

We have already seen, that, almost immediately after 
the Eeformation, ill-feeling arose between the upper 
classes and the spiritual leaders of the I’rotostant cluirch, 
and that this ill-feeling increased until, in 1580, it vented 
itself by the abolition of episcopacy. This bold and deci- 
sive mea.surc made the lu'cach irre])aral)le. The preachers 
had now committed themselves too far' to recede, even if 
they had desii’od to do so ; and from'that moment, unit- 
ing themselves heartily Avith tlui peoidii, they took Aip a 
position Avhich they have never since abandoned. Dur- 
ing the remaining tAventy-three years that James Avas 
in Scotland, they Avere occupied in exciting the people 
against their rulers ; and as they became more demo- 
cratic, so did the eroAvn and nobles grow more hostile, 
and display, for the first time, a disposition to combine 
together in defence of their common interests. In 1603, 
James ascended the throne of England, and the struggle 
began in earnest. It lasted, Avith few interruptions, 
eighty-five years, and, during its continuance, the Pres- 
byterian clergy never wavered ; they were always steady 
to the good cause ; always on the side of the people. 
This greatly increased their influence ; and what favoured 
it still more was, that, besides being the champions of 
popular liberty, they were also the champions of national 
independence. When James I. and the two Charles’s at- 
tempted to force episcopacy upon Scotland, the Scotch re- 
jected it, not only because they hated the institution, but 
also because they looked on it as the mark of a foreign 
domination, which Ih^py were determined to resist. Their 
nearest and most dangerous enemy was England; and 
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they spumed the idea- of receiving bishops who must, in 
the first instance; be consecrated in London, and who, it 
was certain, Avould never have been admitted into Scot- 
land unless England had been the stronger country. It 
was, therefore, on patriotic, as well as religious, grounds, 
that tho Scotch clergy, during the seventeenth century, 
struggled against episcopacy and when they overthrew 
it, in 1638, their bold and determined conduct associated, 
in the popular mind, the love of country with the love of 
'the church. Subsequent events strengthened this asso- 
ciation.* In 1650, Cromwell invaded Scotland, over- 
thrcAV the Scotch in the battle of Dunbar, and intrasted 
to Monk the task of curbing their spirit, by building for- 
tresses, and establishing a long chain of military posts.® 
The nation, cowed and broken, gave way, and, for the first 
time for three eeftturies, felt the pressure of a foreign yoke. 
Tho clergy alone remained firm.^ Cromwell, who know 

* In lf)38, one of tho most eminent of the Scotch clergy writes : Our 

maine feiire” is “ to have our religion lost, our throats cutted, our poore 
countvey made ane English province, to be disposed upon for ever hereafter 
at tho will of a Bishope of Canterburie.” Ikiillie's Litters and Jotirmdsy 
vol. i. p, ()(). Compare p. 450. “ This kirk is a free and indepondant kirk, 

no less then tho kingdom is a free and independant kingdom ; and as our 
own Piiti-iots can beat judge what is for the good of the kingdom, so our 
own Pastors should be most able to judge what form of worship beseemeth 
our lleformation, and what serveth most for the good of the People.** Two 
generations later, one of the most popular arguments against the Union 
was, that it might enable tho English to force episcopacy upon Scotland. 
See J)e Foe's History of the Union betweeti England and Scotland^ pp. 222, 
284, ;j5.9. “The danger of the Cliurch of Scotland, from the suffrages of 
English bishops,” cfec. 

The hatred which the Scotch naturally felt against the English for 
having inflicted so much suffering upon them, was intense about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, notwitlistanding the temporary union of the 
two nations against Charles, In 16*52, “ the criminal record is full of cases 
of murder of English soldiers. They were cut off by the people wlienever 
a fitting opportunity occurred, and were as much detested in Scotland as 
the French soldiers were in Spain during the Peninsular war.** The Spot- 
tiswoode Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 98, Edinburgh, 1845. See also p. 167 : “ a 
iiationall quarrell, and not for the Stuarts.** 

* Brownes History of the Highlands, vol. ii. pp. 75-77 : “ the English 

army was augmented to twenty thousand men, and citadels erected in seve- 
ral towns, and a long chain of military stations drawn across the country to- 
curb the inhabitants,’* * 

< Clarendon, under the year'\655, says, Though Scotland was van- 
quished, and subdued, to that degree, that there was no place nor person 
who made the least show of opposing Cromwell ; who, by the administra- 
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that they were the chief obstacle to completing his con- 
quest, hated them, and did every thing he could to ruin 
them.® But their power was too deeply seated to be 
shaken. From their pulpits, they continued- to influence 
and animate the people. In face of the invaders, and in 
spite of them, the Scotch church continued to hold its 
General Assemblies, until tlic summer of 1G53. Then, 
indeed, they had to yield to brute force ; and the people, 
to their unutterable grief, bolield the venerated represen- ' 
tatives of the Scotch kirk driven from their place of meet- 
ing by English soldiers, and led like criminals through 
the streets of Edinburgh." 

tion of Monk, mndc the yoke very grievous to the whole nation ; yet the 
preachers kept their pulpit license; and, more for the affront tliat was 
offered to preshy tery, tliaii the conscience of what was due to majesty, 
many of them presumed to pray for the king; and ^generally, though se- 
cretly, exasperated the minds of the people against the present govern- 
ment.” ClnrmiJot}\^ /Nttforj/ of the HehelUoo, p. 803, 

* And, what they must have felt very acutely, he would not go to hear 
them preach. A writer of that time informs us that, even in 1048, when 
Cromwell was in Edinburgh, “ he went not to their churches ; hut it is 
coiistantle reported that owerie day he had sermons in his oune ludgingc, 
himself being the preacher, whensoewer tlio spirit came upon him ; which 
took him lyk the titts of an ague, somtyins twisc, sometyms thryse in a 
day,” GoifloiVs Britane^s Diatemper^ p. 212. In i0r>(), according to another 
contemporary, “ he made stables of all the churclies for hes horsses ([uher- 
soeuer he came, and burned all the seatts and pewes in them ; riffled the 
ministers housscs, and distray ed ther comes.” Balfour's xinuales of Scol- 
land, vol. iv. p. 88. The clergy, on the other hand, employing a resource 
with which their ])rofessioii has always been familiar, represented Cromwell 
as opposing Providence, because ho was opposing them. Kutherford {Bdi- 
gioiis repriuted Glasgow, 1824, p. 34(1) says, that he fought “against 

the Lord’s secret ones;” and Row (Coviimiation of Blair's Autobiography^ 
p. 335), under the year 1G58, triumphantly observes : “In the beginning 
of September this year, the Protector, that old fox, died. It was observed, 
as a remarkable cast of divine providence, that he. died upon the 3d of Sep- 
teiyiber, which he, glorying of routing of our armies at Dunbar and Wor- 
cester on that day, used to call his aay. On that same very day the Just 
Judge called him to aii account,” &c. , 

« See coil temporary notices of this, in NicoU's Diary, p. 130; and in 
The Diary of Mr, John LarnoiU of Newton, pp- 56, 57. But the best ac- 
count is that given by Baillie, in a letter to Oalamy, dated Glasgow, 27th 
July 1653. He writes ; “ That on the 20th of July last, when our Generali 
Assemblie wes sett in the ordinarie tyme and place, Lieutenant-Colonell 
Ootterall besett the church with some rattes of musqueteirs and a troup of 
horse ; himsel# (after our fast, wherein Mr. Dickson and Mr. Dowglas had 
two gracious sermons) entered the Assemblie-house, and, immediately after 
Mr. Dickson the Moderator his prayer, required audience ; wherein he in- 
quired, If we did sitt there by*|^e authority of the Parliament of the Com- 
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Thus it was that in Scotland, after the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, every thing tended to increase the 
reputation of the clergy, by raising them to the foremost 
rank among the defenders of their country. And it was 
but natural that the spiritual classes, finding themselves 
in the ascendant, should conduct the contest according to 
views habitual to their profession, and should be anxious 
for religious advantages, mthcr than for temporal bene- 
fits. The Avar which the Scotch waged against Charles I. 
partook more of the character of a crusade than any war 
ever carried on by a Protestant nation.’’ The main ob- 
ject was, to raise up pi’esbyters, and to destroy bishops. 
iPrelacy was the accui-sed thing, and that must be rooted 
out at every hazard. To this, all other considerations 


monwcalth of EnglaW? or of the Commanders in-chiofe of the Einrlish 
forces ? or of the Enpflish J udges in Scotland ? The Moderator replyed, 
Q'hat we were ane Ecclesiasticall synod, ane Spirituall court of Jesus Chnst, 
which medled not with any thing Civile ; that our authoritie wcs from 
God, and established by the lawes of the land yet standing unrepealed ; 
that, by the Solemn League and Covenant, the most of the English army 
stood obliedgcd to defend our Generali Assemblie. When some speeches of 
this kind had passed, tlie Lieutenant- Colonell told us, his order was to dis- 
solve us ; whereupon he commanded all of us to follow him, else he would 
drag us out of the rowme. When we had entered a Protestation of this 
unheard-of and unexampled violence, we did ryse and follow him ; he ledd 
us all througli the whole streets a mylc out of the towne, encompassing us 
with foot-companies of musqueteirs, and horsemen without ; all the people 
gazing and mourning as at the saddest spectacle they had ever seen. When 
he had ledd us a iriyle without the towne, he then declared what further he 
had in commission, That we should not dare to meet any more above three 
in number; and that against eight o’clock to-morrow, we should depart 
the towne, under paine of being guiltie of breaking the publick peace : And 
the day fallowing, by sound of trumpet, we were commanded off towne 
under the paine of present imprisonment. Thus our Generali Assemblie, 
the glory and strength of our Church upon earth, is, by your souldiaric, 
crushed and trod under foot, without the least provocatione from us, at 
this time, either in word or deed.” BaiUie's Letters and JoumalSy vol. iii. 
pp. 225, 226^ 

' In August 1640, the army marched into England ; and “ it was very . 
refreshfull to remark, that after we came to ane quarter at night, there was 
nothing almost to be heard throughout the whole army but singing of 
psalms, prayer, and reading of Scripture by the souldiers in their severall 
hutts.” Sehet Biographies^ edited by Mr. Tweedie for the Wodrow Society, 
vol. i. p. 163. The most zealous among them boasted, they should carry 
the triumphant banners of the covenant to Rome itself.” Amot's History 
of Edinburgh^ p. 124. In 1644, the celebrated divine, Andrew Cant, was 
appointed by the Commissioners of the General Assembly to preach at 
the opening of the Parliament, wherein he satisfied their expectation fully* 
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were subordinate.® The Scotch loved liberty, and hated 
England. Yet, even these two passions, notwithstand- 
ing their strength, were as nothing, in comparison with 
their intense desire to extend and to propagate, if need 
be at the point of the sword, their own Presbyterian 
polity. Tliis was their first and paramount duty. They 
fought, indeed, for freedom, but, above all, tliey fought 
for redigion. In tl\eir eyes, Charles was tlic idolatinus 
lieiul of ail idolatrous church, and that church they wore 
resolved 1o destroy. They felt tliat their cause was holy, 
and they went forth full of eonfideuee, convinced that 
the sword of (lideon was diuAVii on th.'ir side, and that 
their enemies Avould bo delivc'red up to them. 

The rebellion, therefore, against Charles, Avhieh, on 
the part of the English, was essentially secular,® Avas, on 
the part of tlie Scotch, essentially rollons. This was 
bcicausc A\ith us, the laymen avitc stronger than the 
clergy ; Avhih'- Avitli them, the clergy Avere stronger than 
the laymen. In 1043, both nations having united against 
the king, it. Avas thought advisable that an intimate al- 
liance should be concluded ; but, in the negotiations which 
folloAVcd, it is noticed, by^ a contemporary observer, that 
though the English merely Avished for a civil league, the 


For, tlio rniiiii point he drove at in his sermon, was to state an opposition 
betwixt King Cliarles and King Jesus (as lie was pleased to sjfLiik), and 
upon that account to press resistance to King Charles for the interest of 
King Jesus. It may be wondered that such doctrine should have relisli’d 
with men brought up in the knowledge of the Scriptures ; and yet, such 
was the madnohs of the times, that none who preach'd in public since the 
beginning of tlio Troubles, had been so cried up as he was for that sermon." 
G’ldhry^s Metnoirs, pp, i:5G, 1,*17. 

® “ The rooting out of pi elacy and the wicked hierarchy therein so ob- 
viously described, is the main duty.” Nujphtali^ or the iVrestlings of the 
Church of Scotland^ pp. 5;i, r)4. This refers to the Covenant of 1G43. So, 
too, the continuator of Row's History of the Kirk^ p. 521, says, under the 
year 1639, that the object of the war was, to withstand the prelaticall 
faction and malignant, countenanced by the kinge in his owne persone.” 
Compare the outbreak of the Keverend Samuel Rutherford, against “ the 
accursed and wretched prelates, the Antichrist s first-born, and the first 
fruit of his foul womb." Rutherford's Religiom LetterSy p. 179. 

• Our civil war was not religious ; but was a struggle between the Crown 
and the Parliament. See a uote in Buckle's History of Civiliaaiiony vol. i. 
pp. 329, 330. 
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Scotch (leinaiiilcd a religious covciumt.^^ And as they 
would only continue the war on condition that this was 
granted, the English were obliged to give way. The 
result was the Solemn ^League and Covenant, by which 
what seemed a cordial union was effected between the 
two countries.’^" Such a compact was, however, sure to 
be short-lived, as each party had different objects ; the 
aim ot* the English being political, while that of the 
Scotch was religious. The conscqucmces of this difference 
Avere soon apparent. In January 1G46, negotiations hav- 
ing been opened with the king, commissioners met at 
Uxbridge, Avith the aucav of concluding a peace. The 
attempt failed, as might have been expected, 'seeing that, 
not only Averc the lU’ctensions of the king iri’econcilable 
Avitli those of his opponents, but that the pretensions of 
his opponents were iiTCcoucilablc Avilh each other. At 
Uxbridge, during the conferences, the Scotch cxj)ressed 
thc'ir readiness to coTicede to him Avhat he required, if ho 
Avould gratify them in regard to the Church; while the 
English, occupying themselves Avith civil and political 
questions, cared less, says Clarendon, for Avhat concerned 
the Church than for any thing olse.^^ A better illustra- 


111 S(jptcm1)or ] 043, Biiillie, writiiipf an account of the proceedings of 
the AVestiiiiiister Assembly in the preceding month, says, “ In our com- 
mittees also we had hard enough debates. The English w'cre for a civiU 
League, we for a religious Covenant.” Letter to Mr. AVilliam Sj)aug, 
dated 22d Scptomiier- 10-13, in liaillies Letters and Jodrnals^ vol. ii. p. JH). 

“ ‘‘Tlic Solemn League and Covenaut,’’ which “is memorable as the 
first approacli towards an intimate union between the kingdoms, but, ac- 
cording to the intolerant principles of the age, a federal alliance was con- 
structed oil the frail and narrow basis of religious communion.” Lainifs 
History of Scotland^ vol. iii. pp. 258, 259. The passage, however, which I 
have quoted, in the last note, from Baillie, shows that England w'as not 
responsible for the intolerant principles, or, consequently, for the narrow 
basis. « 

*2 The Chancellor of Scotland “ did as good as conclude ‘ that if the 
king w^ould satisfy them in the business of the Church, they would not con- 
cern themselves in any of the other demands.’ ” . . . “ And it was manifest 
enough, by the private conferences with other of the comnii.‘?sioiu‘rs, that 
the parliament took none of the points in controversy less to heart, or W'cre 
lesip united in, than in what concerned the Church.” Clarendons J/Utory 
of the Itehellion^ edit. Oxford, 1843, p. 522. See also p. 527 : “that the 
Soots would insist upon the whole government of the Church, and in all 
other matters would defer to the king.” 

VOL. II. Z 
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tion could hardly ho found of the secular character of the 
English rebellion, as compared with the spiritual charac- 
ter of the Scotch rebellion. Indeed, the Scotch, so far 
from concealing this, boasted of it, and evidently thought 
that it proved how superior they werti to their Avorldly- 
minded noiglibours. In February 104-5, the (jeneral 
Assembly issued fin address to the nation, including not 
only those who were at home, but also those who served 
in armies out of Scolliind. In this docnnu'ut, wliieb, pro- 
ceeding from such a (juarler, necessaril v exorcised great 
influence, political considerations, as having to do merely 
Avith the temporal happiness of men, are treat I'd ;is iiisig- 
niticant, and almost despicable. That llupert uas de- 
feated, and that Yoi;k and Newcastle Avere taken, were 
but trilling matters. They were only the means of ac- 
complishing an end, and that end was the rfdormation of 
religion in England, and the establishment there of the 
pure l’resbyt('rian ])olity.'^'‘ 

A AA'iir, undertaken Avith such holy objects, and con- 
ceived in so (devated a sinrit, Avas supi)Osed to be placed 

Sec this oxtrsiord inary docuinont in ArK^of the (Jencrol AenentUtf of the 
Chvrch of ^'<cot in tut J ro tv 1()3S to 1842, ])[>. 122 - 128 , Kdinhnvirli, ]8'43. Ic 
is ontithhl “A snlomne and scasonaldo 'warning to thu nobloinon, barons, 
jjonth'incn, linrrows, niinisti^rs, and commons of Sct)t,land ; as also to armies 
witliont and witliin tliis kingdom.” In it (p. J2o) occurs tlie followinj^ 
passage : “ And for our part, our forces sent into that kingdom, in pur- 
suance of that Covenant, ha\e been so mercifully and manifestly assisted 
and blessed from heaven (thongh in the mids of many dangers and dis- 
tresses, and much want and Ir.irdship), and liavo been sofarre instrumcntall 
to the foyling and scattering of two principaJl armies ; first, the Alarfpiesse 
of Newcastle his army ; and afterward Ih-ince Rupert’s and his together ; 
and to the reducing of two strong cities, York and Newcastle, tluit we have 
what to answ’er the enemy that rcproachcth us concerning that businesse, 
and tliat wliich may make iniquitie it self to stop lier month. Rut which 
'tnore vvto m than all victories or n'hataomever tem]torall blessing, the re- 
formation of rcliifion in England, and uniformity therein betw'een both 
kingdoms (a principal end of that Covenant), is so far advanced, that the 
English Servicer-Book with the Iloly-Bayes and many other ceremonies 
contained in it, togetlier wdth the Prelacy, the fountain of all these, are 
abolished and taken away by ordinance of parliament, and a directory for 
tlie w'orsbip of Qod in all the throe kingdoms agreed upon in the Assem- 
blies, and in the Parliaments of both kingdoms, without a contrary voice 
in either; the government of the kirk by congregational elderships, classical 
presbytei ies, provincial and national assemblies, is agreed upon by the As- 
sembly of Divines at Westminster, which is also voted and concluded in 
both Houses pf the Parliamt^ut of England.” ' 
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urider the immediate protection of the Doity, on whose 
behalf it was carried on. In the language of the time, it 
was a wdr for God, and for God’s church. Every victory 
that was obtained, was the result, not of tho skill of the 
general, nor of the valour of tho troops, but was an 
answer to pra3mr.^'' When a battle was lost, it was 
cither because God was vexed at tho sins of tho people,*® 
or else to show them that they must not trust to tho 
arms of the flesh.*® Nothing was natural; all was super- 
natural. Tho entire course of affairs was governed, not 
by their own antecedents, but by a scries of miracles. 
To assist the Scotch, winds wore changed, and stojms 


** lu in44, God ansuered our Wednesday’s prayers : Balfour and Wal- 
ler bad gotten a glorious victoric over Forth and Ilopton, and routed them 
totallie, horse and foot.” Ilaillie's Lt'lters andJourtadx, vol. ii. p. 155. In 
the same year, thanksgivings being offered at Aberdeen for the victoiy of 
Leslie over Rupert, “ oure minister Mr. William Strathauchin dcclairit out 
of pulpit that tliis victory wes miraculous, wrocht by the fynger of God ” 
tS/xdifitifs llidory of the Troubles^ vol. ii. p. 25 L In 1048, the Commis- 
sioners of the Genenil Assembly, in an address to the Prince of Wales, 
stated that the Deity had been fighting for his people meaning by his 
people, tho Scotch people. They added, that tlic fact of their enemies 
having been repulsed, was a proof of “how sore the Lord hath been dis- 
pleased with their way.” Clareiulon ^tale Papers^ vol. ii. p. 424, Oxford, 
1773, folio. 

Two Scotch notices arc now before me of the fatal battle of Dunbar. 
According to one, the defeat was intended to testify against “ the great sin 
and wickedness” of the people. Naphtnli, or the Wresllitifjs of the Church of 
^Scotland, p. 75. According to the other, it was owing to the anger of tlie 
Deity at the Scotch showing any favour to the partizaiis of Charles. For, 
says the Reverend Alexander Shields, “both at that time, and since tliat 
time, the Lord never countenanced an expedition where that malignant 
interest was taken in unto the state of the quarrel. Upon this, our land was 
invaded by Oliver Cromwell, who defeat our army at Dunbar, where the 
anger of the Lord was evidently seen to smoke against us, for esjiousing 
that interest.” Shieldn^ Hind let loose^ p. 75. These opinions were formed 
after the battle. Before the battle, a diiferent hypothesis was broached. 
Sir Edward Walker, who was in Scotland at the time, tells us, that the 
clergy assured the people that “ they had an army of saints, and that they 
could not be beaten,” Journnl of Affairs in ficoiland in 1(550, in WaHcer''s 
Jlistorical Discourses, London, 1705, folio, p. 165. 

“ Each new victory of Montrose was expressly attributed to the ad- 
’ monitory ^indignation of the Lord’ against his chosen people f^r their sin, 
in ‘ trusting too much to the arm of flesh.’ ” Napier s Life of Montrose, 
Edinburgh, 1S40, p. 283. Compare Huthrie's Condderations contributing 
unto the Discovery of the Dangers that threaten Religion, pp. 274, 275, re- 
printed Edinburgh, 1846. Guthrie was at the height' of his reputation in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Lord Somerville says of the Scotdl, 
when they were making war against Charles I., that it was “ ordinary for 
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were lulled. Such intclligeneo as was important fbr 
them to rccqjve, was often brought by sea ; and, on those 
occasions, it Avas expected that, if tluS wind wore ifnfavonr- 
ahle. Providence Avould interfci'e, Avonld shift it fiom ou(f 
quarter to another,'^ and, when the news had safely ai'- 
rived, wmdd allow it to return to its former directioii.^^ 
It Avas in this Avay that, in Scotland, every thing 
conspiiA'd to strengthen that religions element AA'hich the 
force of oircumstaneos had, at an early period, made pio- 
minent, and Avliich noAV threatened to absorb all the other 
elements of the national character. The clergy Avere 
snpreiiK'j and habits of mind nalurai and beeondng to 
themselA'os, Avere ditfused among all classes. The theories 
of a single prolV'ssion outAA'eighed those of all otlun- pro- 
fessions ; and not otdy Avar, but also trade, litf.'rature, 
science, and art, Avere held of no account unless they 
ministe)-ed to tlu' g(meral fciding. A state of society so 
narroAV and so one-sided, has nevei* beem soon in any 
other country equally civilized. Nor did there appear 
much chance of Jibating this strange monopoly. As tho 
seveut(!onth century advanced, the same train of cveuls 
was continued ; the clergy and the people ahvays mak- 
ing common cause against tho eroAvn, and being, by tho 
necessity of sclf-prcs(n'vatioii, forced into tho most inti- 
mate union Avith each other. Of this, the prcacheis 
availed themselves to strengthen their OAvn iuflueuco ; 


durt’hig the wholl tyme of tliis warre, to attribute ther great suc- 
cesse to the goodiiesse and justice of tlieir cause, uutill Divyuo Jiistit^e 
trysted theiii with some crosse dispensatioue, and then you might have 
heard this language from them, that it ])lcased the Lord to give his ouue 
the heavyest end of the tree to bear, that the saints and people of Utjd 
must still be sufferers while they arc here away ; that tliat malignant pai’ty 
was God^s rod to punish them for their unthankfullnesse,” &c. SoMerviUes 
Memorle of the l^omervillen, vol. ii. pp. 351, 352. 

” Baillie mentions, in 1(544, an instance of these expectations being ful- 
filled. He says {Tjettera and JouninU^ vol. ii. p. 138), “ These things were 
brought in a very important nick of time, by God’s gracious providence : 
Never a more quick passage from Holy Island to Yarmouth in thirtie 
houres ; they had not cast anchor halfe an houre till the wind turned coii- 
trare.” Compare p. 142 : “ If this were past, we look for a new lyfe and 
vigoure in all affaires, especiallie if it please God to send a sweet iiorth- 
\lnid, carrying the certain news of the takifig of Newcastle, which we dailie 
expect.” '■s' 
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and for upwards of a century tlieir exertions stopped S,ll 
intellectual culture, discouraged all indepenc^nt inquiry, 
made men in religious matters fearful and austere, and 
coloured the whole national character with that dark hue, 
which, thoRgh now gradually softening, it still retains. ' 
The Scotch, during the seventeenth century, instead 
of cultivating the arts of life, improving their minds, or 
adding to their wealth, passed the greater part of their 
time in what were called religious exercises. The ser- 
mons were so long and so frequent, that they absorbed 
all leisure, and yet the people were never weary of hear- 
inf^ them. When a preacher was once in the pulpit, the 
only limit to his loquacity was his strength. Being sure 
of a patient and reverential audience, ho went on as long 
as he could. If he discoursed for two hours without in- 
termission, ho was valued as a zealous pastor, who had 
the good of his flock at heart; and this was about as 
much as an ordinary clergyman cmdd perform, because, 
in uttering his sentiments, ho was expected to display 
great vehemence, and to evince his canicstncss by toil- 
ing and sweating abundantly.^® This boundary was, how- 
ever, often passed by those who were equal to the labour; 
and Forbes, who was vigorous as well as voluble, thought 
nothing of preaching for five or six hours.^® But, in the 

9 

** No one, perhaps, carried this further than John Meuzics, the cele- 
brated professor of divinity at Aberdeen, “ >Such was his’ uncommon fer- 
, vour in the pulpit, that, we are informed, lie ‘ used to change his shirt 
always after preaching, and to wet two or three napkins with tears evciy 
sermon.’” Note in Wodrow^s Correspondence ^ vol. ii. p. 2:22. Janies Forbes, 
also, was “an able and zealous preacher, who after every sermon behooved 
to change his shirt, he spoke with such vchcmency and sweating.” ^Select 
Biographies, published by the Wodrow Society, vol. i. p. 333. Lord So- 
merville, who wrote in 1679, mentions their thundering preachings.” 
Memoric of the HomerviUes, vol. ii. p. 388. A traditionary anecdote, related 
by the Dean of Edinburgh, refers to a later period, but is cliaracteristic of 
the class. “Another description 1 have heard of an energetic preacher 
more forcible than delicate — ‘ Eh, our minister had a great power o’ watter, 
for he grat, and spat, and swat like.mischeef.’ ” Iltniiniscences of iScottis/i 
Life and Character^ by E. 11. Ramsay, Dean of Edinburgh, p. 201. 

He “ was a very learned and pious man ; he had a strange faculty of 
preaching five or six hours at a time.” Buraefs UUtorg of his own 2'ime^ 
vol. i. p. 38. Even early in the eighteenth century, when theological fer- 
vour was beginning to decline, and sermons were consequently shorter, 
Hugh Thomson came near to Forbes. “ He was the longest preacher ever 
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ordinary course of nature, such feats were rare ; and, as 
the people were in these matters extremely eager, an in- 
genious confi'ivaiicc was hit upon whereby their desires 
might be satisfied. On great occasions, several clergy- 
men were present in the same church, in order that, when 
one was fatigued, he might leave the pulpit, and be suc- 
ceeded by another, who, in his turn, was followed by a 
third ; the patience of the hcai'ers being appanuitly inex- 
haustible.-'’ Iud('''d, the Scotch, by the middle of the 
seventeenth century, li.ad groAvn accustomed to look up 
to their minister as if ho were a god, and to dwell Avith 
rapture upon every word that dropt tiom his lips. 'To 
hear a favourite preacher, they would meur an y fatigu e, 
and Avoidd undertake long journeys AvitlimiEslecp or 
food.-* Their poAver of attention Avas marvellous. The 
same congregation Avould sometiines remain together for 
ten hours, listening to sermons and prayers, interspersed 

1 heard, and would have preached four (or) five hours, and was not gene- 
rally under two hours ; that almost every body expccted.^^ .... “He was 
a piouse good man, and a fervent affectionat })i t‘achor, and, when I heard 
him, ho laid a vast deal of heads, and a great dt‘al of matter, and generally 
very good and practicall, but very long.” Wt'drow's AnalectUy vol. iv. 
p. 2():h 

III Klo:), litunont casually mentions, in his journal, that “the ono 
canio doune from the pulpit and the other went vp, in the tyme that the 
psalme after the first sermon was singing, so that ther was no intermission 
of the exeicise, nether were the peopell dismissed till both sernfons were 
ended.” The Diary of Mr. John Lnmont of Mtwton, p. 58. Ihirnet (///«- 
tory of his own Time, vol.i. p. 92) Siiys, “ I remember in one fast day there 
were six sermons preached without intermission. 1 was there myself, and 
not a little weary of so tedious a service.” 

Wlieii Guthrie preached at Fenwick, “his church, although a large 
country one, was overlaid and crowded every Sixbbath-day, and very many, 
without doors, from distant parishes, such as Glasgow, Paisley, Hamilton, 
Lanerk, Kilbryde, Glasford, Strathaven, Newmills, Plgelsham, and many 
other places, who hungered for the pure gospel preached, and got a meal 
by the "W’ord of his ministry. It was their usual practice to come to Fen- 
wick on Saturday, and to spend the greatest part of the night in prayer to 
God, and conversation about the great concerns of their souls, to attend 
the public worship on tlie Sabbath, to dedicate the remainder of that holy 
day in religious exercises, and then to go home on Monday the length of 
ten, twelve or twenty miles without grudging in the least at the long way, 
want of sleep or other refreshments ; neither did they find themselves the 
less prepared for any other business through the week.” Howie's Biographia 
Scoticana^ 2d edit., Glasgow, 1781, p. 311. One woman yrent forty miles to 
hear Livingstone preach, l^e her own statement, in Wodrovfs Analecta, 
vol. ii, p» 249. 
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with singings and readings.^^ In an account of Scotland 
in 1670, it is stated that, in a single chyrch in Edin- 
burgh, thirty sermons were delivered every weok.“ Nor 
is tliis at all unlikely, considering the religious enthu- 
siasm of the ago. For, in those times, the people delighted 
in the most harassing and ascetic devotions. .Thus, for 
instance, in 1653, when the saerameut -Hjgs. administered, 
they pursued the following course. Oh Wednesday, 
they fasted, and listened to prayers and sermons for 
more than eight hours. On Satm’day, they heard two 
or throe sermons; and. on Sunday, the number of ser- 
mons was so great that they stayed in church more 
than twelve hours ; while, to conclude the whole, three 
or four additional ones Aver(i prcachetl on Monday by way 
of thanksgiving.^* 

Such eagerness, and yet such patience, indicate a 
state of society altogether peculiar, and for which wo 
find no parallel in the history of any civilized eountry. 
This intense desire to hoar whatever the preachers had 
to say, was, in itself, a homage of the most flattering 
kind, and Avas naturally accompanied by a belief that 
they wore endowed Avith a light which was Avithheld from 
their loss gifted countrymen. It is not surprising that 
the chu’gy, who, at no period, and in no nation, have 


Spalding gives the following account of what happened at Aberdeen 
ill 1(344. “ So heir in Old Abirdene, upoiic the seviut of July, we had aue 

fast, entering the churche be nyue houris, and continewit praying and 
preichiiig whill tua houris. Efter sermon, the people sat still heiring reid- 
iug whill efternone's sermon began and eudit, whiche continewit till half 
hour to sex. Then the prayer bell rang to the evening prayeris, and coii- 
tinewit whill seven.’' fSpaldin^'s llUlorif of the Troubles^ vol. ii. p. 244, 
ec^it. Edinburgh, 1829, 4to, See also p. 42; “the people keipit churche 
all day.” This was also at Aberdeen, in 1642. 

23 yf yjjy pulpit now they have thirty sermons per week, all under 

one roof.” Modern Account of iScotlandy in The Jlarleuin Miscellany y 
vol. vi. p. 138, edit. Park, London, 1810, 4to. 

“ But where the greatest part was more sound, they gave the sacra- 
ment with a new and unusual solemnity.’ On the Wednesday before, they 
held a fast day, with prayers and sermons for about eight or ten hours to- 
gether : on the Saturday ^hey had two or three preparation sermons : and 
on the Lord’s day they had so very many, that the action continued above 
twelve hours in some places : and all ended with three or four sermons on 
Monday for thanksgiving.” Burnet's History of his own Timcy vol. i. p. 108. 
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been remarkable for their meekness, or for a want of 
confidence in themselves, should, unj^er circumstances 
so eminently favourable to their pretensions, have been 
somewhat elated, and should have claimed an authority 
even greater than that which was conceded to them. 
And as this is intimately connected with the snhsecpieat 
history of Scotljind, it will be necessary to collect some 
evidence respecting their conduct, which will have the 
further ad\antago of (>xliibiting the tiaie character of 
spiritual domination, and of showing how it w orks, not 
only on the intellectual, hut also on the practical, life of 
a peo]>l(\ 

Acetu’ding to the Presbyterian polity, wdiich reached 
its height in the sevonteonth century, the clergyman of 
the parish soh^cted a certain number of laymen on w'honi 
ho c(juld depend, and wdio, under the name of elders, 
Avere his councillors, or rather the ministers of his autho- 
rity. They, av'Iiou assembled together, formed A\'hat Avas 
called the Ivirk-Session, and this little court, Avhieh en- 
forced the decisions uttered in the pulpit, Avas so sup- 
jAeitcd by the superstitions reverence of the people, that 
it was far moic poAVc riul than any civil tribunal. 13y its 
aid, the minister became supreme. Por, A\hocvcr pre- 
sumed to disobey him aaus excommunicated, Avas deprived 
of his property, and Avas believed to have incurred the 
penalty of eternal perdition.^® Against such Aveapons, 


25 ^<The power of tliose kirk-sessioiis, which are now private assem- 
blages, ill whose mootings and proceedings the public take no interest 
whatever, is delijied to be the cognizance of parochial matters and cases 
of scandal ; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth ceHturies, especially dur- 
ing the Covenanting reign of terror after the outbreak of tlie Civil War 
against Charles I., the kirk-sessions of Scotland were the sources of exces- 
sive tyranny and oppression — were arbitraiy, inquisitorial, and revengeful, 
to ail extent which exceeds all belief. It is truly stated by the author of 
the ‘ Memoirs of Loclieiir — ‘ Every parish had a tyrant, who made the 
greatest Lord in his district stoop to his authority. The kirk was tlic place 
where he kept his court ; the pulpit his throne or tribunal from whence he 
issued out his terrible decrees ; 'and twelve or fourteen sour i^ioraiit en- 
thusiasts, under the title of Elders, composed his council. If any, of what 
quality soever, had the assurance to disobey his, orders, the dreadful sen- 
tence of excommunication was immediately thundered out against him, his 
goods and chattels confiscated and seized, and he himself bqing looked upon 
as actually in the possession oflEi&e devil, and irretrievably ^doomed to etcr- 
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in such a state of society, resistance was impossible. 
The clergy interfered with every man’s private concerns, 
ordered how he should govern his family, and often took 
upon themselves the personal control of his household.*® 
Xlicir minions, the elders, were every where ; for each 
parish was divided into several quarters, and ^to each 
quarter one of those officials was allotted, in order that 
he might take special notice of what was done in his own 
district.*^ besides this, spies wore appomted, so that 


iial perdition.’ ” Introduction to Th'*. KirJe- Session Register of Perth y in The 
SgottisioooJe Miscelhing, vol. ii. pp. 230, Edinburgh, 184/5. In I'cgard 
to the perdition which the sentence of exconnnuniciition was supposed to 
involve, one of the most influential Scotch divines of that time merely ex- 
presses the prevailing notion, when he asserts, that whoever was excom- 
munieated was ihfereby given up to Satan. “ That he who is excommuni- 
cated may be truly said to be delivered to Sathan is undeniable.” Gilles- 
pie's Aarons Rod Rlossonting, or the Divine Ordi nan ee of Church Govern- 
ment Vindicided, 4to, p. 231). “Excommunication, which isasliutting 
out ot* a Oliurcli-member from the Church, whereby Sathan commcth#to 
get dominion and power over him.” fhu(»y p. 21)7. “ Sure I am an ex- 

communicate person may truly be said to be delivered to Sathan.” p. 424. 

Clarendon, under the year 1(>4(), emphatically says {IHstorg of the 
Relidliony p. (57), “The preacher reprehended the husband, governed the 
wife, chastised the children, and insulted over tlie servants, in the houses 
of the greatest men ” The theory was, that “ ministers and elders must 
bo submitted unto as fathers.” Shild's Prigmrg into Church Cowniunioriy 
2d edit., Edinburgh, 1747, p. (5(5. In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
^ tury, one of the most famous of the Scotch preacliers openly asserted the 
right of his profession to interfere in family matters, on the ground that 
such was the custom in the time of Joshua. “ The Ministers of God’s 
house have not only the ministry of holy things, as Word and Sacraments, 
committed to their charge, but also the power of ecclesiastical, government 
to take order with scandalous offences within the familie ; both these are 
here promised to Joshua and the Priests.” Hutcheson's Exposition of the 
Minor Prophets, vol. iii. p. 72, London, 1(554, In 1G()3, th0; Presbytery of 
Aberdeen took upon themselves to order that every master of a house should 
keep a rod, that his family, including his servants, might be beaten if they 
used improper language. “ It is concludit that thair salbe in ewerie houss 
a palmar.” tSelectiom from the Records of thedvirk Session, Presbytery, and 
Synod of Aherdeeny printed for the Spalding Club, 4to, Aberdeen, 1846, 
p. 164. It also appears (p. 303) that, in 1674, the clergyman was expected 
to exercise supervision over all visitors to private houses ; since he ought 
to be informed, “ iff ther be anio persone receaved in the familie without 
testimoniall presented to the minister.” 

In 1650, it was ordered, “ That everie parochc be divydit in severall 
quarteris, and each elder his owne quarter, over which he is to have spcciall 
inspectioun, and that everie elder visit his quarter once everie month at 
least, according to the act of the Generali Asscinblie, 1649, and in thair 
visitatioun tak notice of all disorderlie walkeris, espcciallie neglectouris of 
God’S worship in thair families, sueareris, haunteris of aill houses, espe- 
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nothing could escape their supervision.^® Not only tlie 
streets, hut even private housos, worq searched, a.ud ran- 
sacked, to sec if any one Avas ahsout from chureli while 
the minister Avas preaching.-® To him, all must listen, 
and him all must obey. Without the consent of hjs 
tribunal, no jjerson might engage himself, either as a 
domestic sei'vant, or as a field labourer.®® If any one 
incurred tlu; displctisure of the ch'vgy, they did not 
scruple to summon his servimts and force them to state 
AV^hatever they tiiew respecting liiin, and whatever they 
had seen done in his house.®* To speak disrespectfidly 
of a preaciher was a gricivous otfeuce;®’® io (lifter from uim 

ciallie ;it viisnisorijiLle tymos, and Ion*? sitteris thair, .ind driiikoriti of 
hejiltliis; and tlial ho (Uhilo thofo to tJio ISoshiouii.” 'iSelection^ /nnn the 
Miiiutefi of the Sjjiiud of Fifi\ printed for the Abbotsford Club, Edinburgh, 
181^7, 4to, p. J()^. “The ciders each one in his own (puirter, for trying 
tlio manners of tiic people/* The (jloeennnent and Order of the Vhun'ch of 
Fcpfhiiul, Kdinburgh, IbOO, p. 14. This scarce little volume is reprinted 
from the edition of KJtK Sec the advertisement at the beginning. 

In J()o2, the Kirk-Sossion of Glasgow ‘‘ brot boyos and servants b(‘foro 
them, for breaking the Sabbath, and other faults. Tlu 7 had clandestine 
censors, and gave money to some for this ond.’^ Wodrotv's ColliLtionSy 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 71, Glasgow, ISIS, 4to, 

“ It is thocht expedient that aue haillie with tua of tlio sossionn pas 
throw the towne everie Saldioth day, and nott sic as thay lind absent fra 
tlie sennones ather afoir or efter none; and for that elfeet that thay pas 
and serschc sic honss asthetf thinl' maUt melt, and j)as athort the stieittis.**^ 
Fdections from the Ilecords of the Kirk Session, i* reshy ter and Synod of 
Aberdeen, p. 2(1. “ To pas throw the towne to cans the people resort to the 
Iffcring of the sennones/’ p. .59. “ Ganging throw the towne on the ordi- 

nal* preichiiig dayes in tlie weik, als weill as on the Sahoth day. to cans 
the people resort to the sermones.** p. 77. See also p. 94; and Wodrow*s 
Collections, vol. ii. part ii. p. 37 ; “ the Session allous the seai’chers to go 
into houses and apprehend absents from the kirk.” 

‘‘Another peculiarity was the supervision wielded over the move- 
ments of people to such a degree that they could neither obtain lodging nor 
employment except by a licence from the Kirk-Session, or, by defying this 
police court, expose themselves to line and imprisonment.” Lawsons Book 
of Perth, p. xxxvii., Edinburgh, 1847. 

In 1652, Sir Alexander irviue indignantly writes, that the presbytery 
of Aberdeen, “when they had tried many wayes, hot in vaine, to mak pro- 
bable this their vaine iinaginatione, they, at leiithe, when all other meaiies 
failed thame, by aiie unpanilelled barbaritie, enforced my serwandis to re- 
weall upon oathe what they sawe, herd, or knewe done within my house, 
beyond which no Turkische iiiquisitione could pase.*' The MisceUany of 
the Spalding Club, vol. iii. p. 206, Aberdeen, 1846, 4to. 

In 1656, a servant was ordered to be brought before the Kirk- Session 
of Aberdeen “ for her raylei^ig agaiuest Mr, Andrew Cant, minister, in say- 
ing that becaus the said Mr. &drcw spak agaiuest Yuill, he spak lylfe aue 
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was a heresy even to pass him in the streets without 
saluting him, was punished as a crime.®^ llis very name 
was regarded as sacred, and not to he taken in vain. 
And that it might bo properly protected, and held in duo 
honom’, an Assembly of the Chuieh, in 1642, forbad it 
to be used iu any public paper unless the consent of the 
holy man had been previously obtained.*® 

Those and similar proceedings, being upheld by pub- 
lic opinion, were completely successful. Indeed, they 
could hardly have been otherwise, seejng that it was 
generally believed that whoever gainsaid the clergy, ' 
would bo visited, not only with temporal penalties, but 
also with spiritual ones. For such a crime, there was 
punishment here, and there was punisliment hereafter. 
The preachers willingly fostered a delusion by which 
they benefited. They told their hearers, that what was 

spoken iu the pulpit was binding upon all believers, and 

* 

old fool.” SeUctlom from the Reconh of the Kirh Session^ Preahutmj^ ami 
Sifujyd of Ahtrdeei}^ p. J38. In the Presbytery of Laiia-rk had up u 

certain Jtiiiies Paillie, because he stated the extremely probable circum- 
stance, “ that two foolcs mett togitlier, when the Minister and Ins sono 
mett tojjjithor.” ^^lections from the Retfisters of the Vreshytery of Lanark^ 
printed for the Abbotsford Club, Edinbtirgb, 1830, 4to, p. 30, 

In I(il4, “If you dissent from them in a theological tenet, it is 
heresy.” Presbytery J)Uplayed, 1044, p. 35), reprinted London, lG(i3, 4to. 
In 1G37, “ If ye depart from what I taught you, in a hair-breadth for fear or 
favour of men, or desire of ease in this w^orld, I take heaven and earth to 
witness, that ill shall come upon you in end.” Rutherford's Religious ]kt~ 
ters, p. lJ(j. In 1607, “Mr. William Cowper, Minister, complained upon 
Robert Keir that he had disdainfully spoken of his doctrine. The (Kirk) 
Session ordained him to be warned to the morrow,” Lawson^ s Rook of 
Perth, p. ^-17. 

** In 1610, a man was summoned before the Kirk-Session of Perth, 
because, among other things, he would not perform “ that civil duty of 
salutation, as becomes him to his pastor but “passed by him without 
using any kind of reverence,” The Chronicle of Perth, Kdinburgh, 1831, 
4to, p. 80. The complaint was preferred by the minister liimself. Indped, 
the Scotch clergy took these things so much to heart, that they set up a 
theory to the effect that whoever showed them any disrespect, was prompted 
thereto by Satan. “ It is Satan’s great engine to draw men to cmitemno 
God and his word, under pretext of disrespect and prejudice against the 
Messengers only. It may let us see their guilt who despise most 

eminent ordinary Messengers.” Hutcheson* s Exposition of the Minor Pro- 
phets, vol. i. pp. 205, 233. 

The General Assembly of Saint Andrews, in 1642, passed ‘^an act 
against using ministers* names in any of the public papers, without their 
own Consent.” IStevenson*s History of the Church of tkotland^ p. 503. 
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was to 1)6 regarded as immediately proceeding from the 
Deity.®® This proposition being established, other pro- 
j)ositions naturally followed. The clergy believed that 
they alone were privy to the’ counsels of the Almighty, 
and that, -by virtue of this knowledge, they could deter- 
mine what any man’s future state would bc.®^ Going 
still further, they claiiin^d ttie power, not ouly of foretell- 
ing liis future state, but also of (;ont rolling it; and they 
did 7iot si rujdc to affirm that, by tlieir censnres, they 
could open and, sluit the kingdom of lieavcn."'® As it' 
this were not ciiongh, they also gave, out that a word 
of theirs could hasten the moment of de itli, and by < att- 


“ Directions for a believer’s wilk, driven by Christ’s ministers from bis 
word, ar(5 bis own, and arc accounted b) iiini as it' lie did iiiimedititcly speak 
them himself.” Ihirhmiii^ Hi'iKtsUion, of the Sont/ of p. i0:2. 1 

quote from tlie Glas'^ow reprint of That my references may be easily 

verified, and any error, if error there be, detected, i mention that the exact 
editioj^i us >(1 will, in every case, Ire found speeifiod in the List of Authors at 
lilt! heL':iniiinpf of the volume. But, if it \\ill .i^ive the reader any additional 
coutideuco, 1 will venture to observe, that 1 am always scrupulously careful 
ill reference to quotations, haviiuy looked out each passai^e afresh, as 
the sheets came from the printer’s hands. Some of tlie circumstances 
narrated in this chapter are so monstrous, that I hope to he excused, 
in saying tliat I have taken all possible pains to secure tlieir literal ac- 
curacy. 

“Yea, simh was tlieir arrogance, that, as if they had boon privy to 
the councils of God, or tl^e dispensers of his vengeance to tlio world, they 
presumed to ]iroiiouiiee upon their future state, and doomed them, both 
body and soul to eternal torments.” Wuharfs Memoirs of the Man/uis of 
^^introse,^\^. “Ye hoard of me the whole counsel of God.” Ihither- 

forJ's Ilf/ if/ ions Lellers, p. 10. “ J am free Irom tlie blood of all men; for 

I liavc communicated to you the whole counsel of God.” Jhif/., p. 101. 
“ This is the great business of Gospel Ministers, to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God. ” Ilalfjl/artoiis (I not Voucern of Iffdvation^ p. 4. “Asserting 
that lie had declared the whole counsel of God, and had kceped nothing 
hack.” Life of the Rev, Alexauder Reden, p. 41, in vol. i. of Walker's JDio- 
graph ia 7*re.d} gtenana , 

“ The pow'er of the keys is given to the ministers of the church, 
wherewith nut only by the jiieaching of the word, but also to church cen- 
sures, (sic) they open and shut the kingdom of heaven.” Dickson's Truth's 
Yicionj over Error, p. 282. “ To preach the Word, impngne, rebuik, ad- 

moiiishe, exhort and correct, and that under no less painc then casting 
both bodic and soiill into eteriiall hell’s fire.” Forbes' Certaine Records 
touching the Estate of the Kirk, p. 519. “ The next words, ‘Whatsoever ye 

shall bind on Earth shall he hound in Ileaven,’ being spoken to the Apostles, 
and ill them to other Ministers of Jesus Chiist. ” Gillespie's Aaron's Rod 
Blossoming, p. 3G6. “The keys of the kingdom of Heaven” . . . . “are 
committed and intrusted to the pastors and other ruling officers of the 
Church.” Ibid,, p. 260. ^ 
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ing off the sinner in his prime, could bring him at; once 
before the judgment'«seat of God.®® 

Utterly horrible as such a pretension now appeal’s, it 
was n\adc, not only with intpunity, but with advantage ; 
and numerous instances arc recorded, in which the people 
believed that it was strictly enforced. The celebrated 
John Welsh, sitting ’one night at tablc^ round Avliich a 
party Avero assembled at supper, began to discourse to 
the company respecting the state of their souls. Those 
who Avere present listened ■with humility ; but to this 
general feeling there Avas one exception. For, it so hap- 
pmied that a lloman Catholic Avas in the room, and he, 
of course, disagreed with the opinions expressed by tlio 
Urosbyterian divine. If he had been a cantious.mau, he 
would hav(^ kept his disagreement to himself; but being 
a ■hot-h(?aded youth, and being impatient at seeing }i 
single person engross the conversation, he lost his tem- 
])cr, and not only ridiculed Welsh, but actually made 
faces at him. Thereupon, AVelsh charged* the company 
to take heed, and sec what the Lord was. about to do to 
him Avho mocked. Scarcely had this thi’cat been uttered, 
Avhen it was carried into execution. Ho aaJio had dared 
to jest at the minister, suddenly fell, sank under the 
lablo, and died there in presence of the Avholo party .'‘® 


“ Oil’d up tlio loins of your iniiid, and make you ready for meetftig 
the Lord ; I have often suinnioiicd you, and now I sunnnon you again, to 
compear before your Judge, to make a reckoning of your life.” liutkcr’> 
ford\^ Religious Letters^ p. “ Mr. Cameron, musing a little, said, 

‘ You, and all who do not know iny God iii mercy, shall know liirn in his 
judginctits, which shall be sudden and surprising in a few days uj^ou you ; 
and 1, as a sent servant of Jesus Christ, whose coinmipsion I hear, and 
whose badge I wear upon my breast, give you warning, and leave you to the 
justice of God.’ Accordingly, in a few days after, the said Andrew, being 
in perfect health, took his breakfast plentifully, and before lie rose fell 
a-vomiting, and vomited his heart’s blood in the very vessel out of which 
he had taken his breakfast ; and died in a most frightful manner.” llowie^a 
Bioffrnpfda Scoticann, p. 40b. 

Sitting at supper with the Lord Ocliiltrec (who was uncle to Mr. 
AVelsh’s wife), as his manner was, he entertained the company with godly 
and edifying discourse, which was well received by all the company save 
only one debauched Popisn young gentleman, who sometimes laughed, and 
sometimes mocked and made faces; whereupon Mr. Welsh brake out into 
a Slid abrupt charge upon all the company to be* silent, and observe the 
work of the Lord upon that profane mocker, which they should presently 
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This happened early in the seventeenth century, and, 
being bruited abroad, it became a grept terror to all evil- 
doers. But, after a time, its etfeot appears to have been 
weakened;' since another mfen was oqnally rash some 
forty or fifty years afterwards. It seems that a Scotch 
clergyman, of considerable repute, Mr. Thomas TTog, was, 
like Wolsli, sitting at supp(;r, Avhcn it so chanced that 
the serv'ant forgot to lay the knives. Mr. Uog, thinking 
tlie o])por( unity a fivonrabh' one, obscirvod that such 
forgetfulness was of little monu'nt, and that, Avhile we 
thought so much of our comforts here, it was far more 
ncc('ssiiry to consider our condition hereafter. A gc'r tie- 
man present, amused, either by the manner of Mr. Hog, 
or by tlie skill with which he introduced the. topics of 
his own profession, was unable to restrain himself, and 
burst into a violent tit of laughter. The minister, hoAV- 
ever. aa'us not to be check('d, and ho contiinu'd after such 
a fashion, that the laughb'r aaus rept'ated louder than cAmr. 
At length Mr. Hog turned round, and told his merry 
comrade that very sliortly ho should seek for nu'rcy, but 
liiid it not. That sumo night, the scoffer Avas taken ill, 
and in great alarm sent for Mr. Hog. It aa'us, howcA'er, 

behold: upon which immediately the piofaiic wretch sunk down and died 
beneath the table, but never returned to life again, to the great astonish- 
ment of all the company/’ Jlisiory of John Wclak, Minister of the 
(ioftfu't at in iiefect Blofjra fthie'iy vol. i. p. “ Mr. Welsh being by 

the Oaptainc, set at the upper end, intertained the company with grave and 
edifying discourse which all delighted to hear, save this young Papist who 
W’ith laughter and derision laboured to silence him, which was little re- 
garded by ]Mr. Welsh. Jhit after supper while the guests sate a little, this 
youth stood up at the lower end of the table, and while Mr. Welsh pro- 
ceeded fi*oin grave to gracious entertainment of his company, the youth 
caTiie to tliat height of insolence ju? with the finger to point at him and 
with the face to inakc floiitiiig grimaces, whereby he grieved the holy man, 
so as on a. suddain he was forced to a silence. The whole company, who had 
heard him with delight, were silent with him. Within a little, Mr. Welsh, 
^ts moved by the spirit of God, broke forth into these, words ; ‘ Gentlemen, 
the spirit of God is provoked against us, and I shall intreat you not to be 
afraid to see what God shall do among you before you rise from the table, 
for he will smite some of you with death before you go hence.* All were 
silently astonislyad, waiting to see the issue with fear. And while every 
man feared himselfe, except the insolent youth, he fel down dead suddenly 
at the foot of the table to shew the power of God’s jealousie against the 
mockers of his Spirit and the ofifers of his grace.** Fleminc/'s Fulfilling 
the Scripture, pp. 374, 375. 
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useless. Boforo the clergyman could reach his room, the 
sinner was lying dead, a lost and ruined man."*^ 

jtfor was it merely in private houses that such ex- 
amples were made. Sometimes the clergyman denounced 
the otfoiider from the pulpit, and the punishment was as 
public as the offence. It is said that Gabriel Semple, 
when pi’caching, had a strange habit of putting out his 
tongue, and that this excihid the mirth of a druuken 
man, who went into the church, and, by way of derision, 
put out his tongue also. But, to his hori’or, he found 
that, though ho could put it out, be could not draw it in 
again. Tho result was, that the tougue stiffened ; it lost 


“ When they sat doun to snpper, it seems, knives were forgote ; and 
when tlie servant was rebuked, Mr. Hogg said, there was noe matter, for 
he had one in his pocket, and it vvas a necessary companion for a travailer ; 
and, as his use was upon cvry thing, he took occasion to raise a spirituall 
discourse from it: ‘If we \ver soe «carefull about accommodations in our 
way here, what care should we take in our spirituall journey !* and the like; 
at which the f.ictour takes a kink of laugliing. IVlr. Hogg looked at him 
with a frown, and went on in his discourse. Within a litle, at somewliat 
or other, he laughed out yet louder, and Mr. Hogg stoped a litle, and 
looked him very stern in tho face, and w'cut on in his discourse, upon the 
free grace of God ; and, at some expression or otlier, the man fell a laugh- 
ing and flouting very loud : Upon wliich Mr. Hogg stoped, and directed hia 
discourse to him, to this purpose ; ‘ Alace !’ sayes lie,/ my soul is afflicted to 
say wliat I must say to you, sir, and I am constrained and pressed in spirit 
to siiy it, and cannot help it. Sir, you non dispise the grace of God, and 
mock at it ; hut I tell you, in the name of the Lord, that the time is com- 
ing, and that very shortly, when you (will) seek ano offer of grace, hut shall 
not find it !’ Upon which tlie man arose, laughing and flouting, and went 
to his room. After he was away, the lady asked Mr. Hogg, What he tliouglit 
would come upon him ? He answered, he kiieu noe more then he had said, 
and that he was constrained and oblidged to say it against his inclination ; 
and he could not accoinpt for-soine of tlicsc impressions lie sometimes felt,* 
and after J^rovidcnces would clear, and that shortly; but what it was, when, 
or where, he kneu not. The man told some of the servants that a phanatick 
Minister had been pronouncing a curse on him, but he did not value him 
nor it cither. After Mr. Hogg had been sorntime with the lady, he went 
to his room ; and after he liad, as he used to doe, spent some time in prayer, 
he putt oflf his deaths, and just as he was stepping into his bedd. a servant 
comes and knocks at the dore and cryes, ‘ For the Lord’s sake, Mr. Hogg, 
come doun staires, presently, to the factour’s room !’ He put on liis cloaths, 
as quickly as possible, and came doun, but the wretcli was dead before he 
reached liim !” Analecta^ or Materials for a Jlistorij of ttemarkable Provi^ 
deuces^ mos*hf rdating to Scotch Ministers and Chtisimns^ by the liev. Robert 
Wodrow, vol. i. pp. 266. Compare The Life of Mr. Thomis Jfog, in 
ITowids liiographln^ p. 543, where Aversion is given, slightly diflferent, but 
essentially the same. 
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all scnsibilit)^ ; and, paralysis coining on, the man died a 
few days after his transgression.^^ 

Occasionally, the penalty was leiis severe, thougli tlic 
miracle was equally conspicuous. In 1082, a certain 
Avonian took upon herself to scoM the iainoiis divine, 
rodeii, wlio was jnslly regarded as one of the great 
lights of the f^colch Church. I wonder,’^ said that 
eminent man, ‘"I womh'r your tongue is not sore vith 
so mu(*h idi<^ (‘laittT.’’ She indignanlly rejdicd, that she 
had ucv(‘r snflen'd, eitluT fiom a sore tongue, or from a 
sore mouth. ]ie told lier that she so(;n AVould. And 
the consequence of liis saying so was that Iut temgue 
‘and glims sAvelled to ihat (h'gj'ei^, that for some dajs she 
was unable to take^ hyr usual ibod.‘^"^ 

She escajKid with Inn* bii'; others wore more sharjdy 
handhjcl. A el(n*gyman Avas iiiteiTU})ted in the midst of 
liis sermon hy three genllenum l(‘n\ing the chureh. It 
is not slab'd that tlu're Avas any thing olicnsi\e in tlieir 
manner; hut their ohjeet in going was to amuse (liem- 
selves at some fair or race', and the ministci*, no doubt, 
Iboiigbt that they vshould liave heon content Avitli the 
gratili(ia{ion of In^aring liim. At all OAxaits, ho AAris dis- 
satistienl, and, after thc^ sm-mon Avas over, he censured 
their eoiiduct, and IhroateiuHl them with the divine dis- 
pleasure. His Avords Avere rememhered, and, to the aAve 
of his parishioners, every tittle was fultilled. Of the 

He tells me, that when in the South conniry, he heard tliis story, 
which was not doubted about Oeddart” (i.c. Jedburgh): “Mr. Gabriel 
‘Semple had goto a hahito, when speaking and preaching, of ])utting out liis 
tongue, and licking his lipps very frecpiently. Ther was a fellou that used 
to ape him, in a v^ay of mock ; and one day, in a druken caball, he was 
aping him and putting out his tongue ; and it turned stifFe and scusless, 
and he could not drau it in again, hut in a feu dayes dyed. This accompt 
is Boe odd, that I wish 1 may have it confirmed from other hands. ” M od- 
row's Analecta^ vol. ii. p. 187. 

“ A^out the same time, wading Douglas-waterveiydcep,” (he) “ came 
to a house there ; the goodwife of the house insisted (as. most part of women 
do not keep a bridle-hand) in chiding of him ; which made him to fret, and 
said, I wonder tiat your tongue is not sore with so much idle clatter. She 
said, I never had a sore tongue nor mouth all my days. He said, It will not 
be long so. Accordingly, her tongne and gooms swelled so, that she could 
get no meat taken for some days.” Account of the Life oMd Death of Mr, 
Mi^alter p. 93, in voC,u, of M'alker's Biographia Preshgteriana. 
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three gentlemen, all died violent deaths; one of them 
broke his neck by falling from his horse, and another 
was fonnd in his room with his throat cut.'^ 

Cases of this sort were frequent during the seven- 
teenth eentuiy ; and as in that credulous ago they were 
firmly believed and widely circulated, the power of the 
clergy was consolidated by them. The Laird of Hilton 
once ventiu’cd to pull a minister out of a pulpit which 
was not liis own, and into which he had unlawfully in- 
truded. “ For the injury you have done to the' servant 
of God,” cried the enraged preacher, “ you shall bo 
brought into this church like a sticked sow.” An d so 
indeed he Avas. Yet a little while, and Hilton became 
entangled in a quarrel, Avas run through the body, and 
his corpse, still bleeding, Avas carried into the very church 
Avherc the outrage had boon committed.'*® 


** “ I hear fi’om Lady Ileiiriett Campbell, who was present at a Com- 
munion at Jeddart (Jedburgh), some years before Mr. Gabriel Semple s 
death, that, either on the fast day, or Saturiiday, thor wer three gentl- 
meu either in the parish or noturely knouen thereabout, who rose in the 
time of the last sermon, and with their servants went out of (the church), 
either to some fair or some race, notfarroff. After sermon, when Mr. Semple 
rose to give tlie ordinary advertisments, he began with taking nottice of this, 
and said, he had remarked three goiitlmeu rise in time of sermon, and con- 
temptuously and boldly leave God’s service to goe to a fair, or race, as he 
supposed ; but sayes, ‘ It’s born in upon mo, and I am perswaded of it, the 
Lord will not suffer them to goe off time, without some remarkable judgment, 
and I am much mistaken if the most part that have seen them committ the 
sin, will not hear of the punishment of such open despite to the ordinances 
of Christ.* This peremptoryness did very much surprize Lady H(enriett), 
and coming home from sermon with my Lord Lothian and his Lady, in coach, 
she expressed her surprize at it. My Lord Lothian said, ‘ The ^Iinister is a 
man of God, and I am perswaded not one word of . his will fall to the ground !’ 
Within some feu moiieths, my Lord or my Lady, writing to Lady ll(en- 
riett), signifyed to her, that one of these gentlmen was found in his room, 
(if I forgett not), with his throat cutt ; and a second, being drunk, fell off his 
horse, and broke his neck ; and some while after, shee heard the third had 
dyed some violent death.” Modrow's AiviUcta^ vol. i. pp. 344, 345. 

“ In tlie time of sermon, the Laird of Hiltoun comes in, and charges 
him in the midst of his work, to come out of (the) pulpite, in the king’s 
name. Mr. Douglasse refused ; whereupon the Laird comes to the pulpit, 
and pulls him out by force ! W^hen he sau he behoved to yeild, he said, 

‘ Hiltoun, for this injury you have done to the servant of’God, knou what 
you are to meet with ! In a litle time you shall be brought into this very 
church, like a sticked sou !’ And in some litle time after, IJilton was run 
throu the body, and dyed by, if I mistake not, Auuandale’s brother, either 
in a douell or a drunken toilzie, and his corpes wer brought in, all bleed- 
VOL. II. A A 
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Even when a clergyman wa^ in prison, he retained 
the same .power. Ilis authority was delegated to him 
from on high, and no temporal misfortune could curtail 
it. In 1073, the Eevcrond Alexander Peden, when in 
confinement, heard a young girl laughing at him outside 
the door of his room, while he was engaged in those 
vociferous devotions for which he was celebrated. The 
mirth of the jioor child cost her dear. Peden denounced 
against her the judgment of God. In consequence of 
that deminciaiioii, (lie wind blew her from a rock on 
which she was walking, and swept her into the sea, whore 
she was quickly drowned.’''* 

Somotiii^es the vengeance of the clergy extended to 
the inuooent offspring of the man who had offended them. 
A certain miuishu", whose name has not been })rosorved, 
met with opposition in his parish, and fell into pecuniary 
and other difficulties. He ai)])liod for aid to a trader, 
who, being w'oalthy, ought, he thought, to afford him 
assistance. The trader, how(!ver, thought otherwise, and 
refused. Upon this, the clci’gynian declared that God 
would visit him. Tlie result Avas, that his business not 
only declined, but his mind became impaired, and ho 
died an idiot, lie had two sons and tAVO daughters. 
Both his sons went mad. One of his daughters, liko- 
Avise, lost her reason. The other daughter being mar- 
ried, even her husband became destitute, and the chilth’en 


ing, into that clnircli. ^ Touch not mine anno}Tited, and doe my prophets 
noo harm !’ ” W(j(lroio\^ Anahi'tn, vol. ii. p. 154. In the same work (vol. iv. 
p. 2()S), the Reverend Mr. W'odrow writes, that he had been subsequently 
informed, “ that tlie story is very true about the denuiitiation upon the 
Laird of Ililtouii, as I have (I think) published it ; and ther is a man yet 
alive who was witues to it, and in the church at the time/' 

40 « While prisoner in tlie Bass, one Sabbath morning, being about the 
publick worship of God, a young lass, about the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years, came to the chamber-door, mocking with loud laughter : lie said. 
Poor thing, thou mocks and laughs at the worship of God ; but ere long, 
God shall write such a sudden, surprising judgment on thee, that shall stay 
thy laughing, and thou shalt not escape it. Very shortly thereafter, she 
was walking upon the rock, and there came a blast of wind, and sweeped 
her off the rocK into the sea, where she was lost.** Life and Death of Mr, 
Alexander Pedetij p. 43, in vol. i. of Walker's Biograjdim Fresh jjteriana. 
See also Howie's Biographia Freshgteriana^ p. 487. 
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of that marriage became beggars, that the heinous crime 
might bo visited to the third generation.*’’ 

To prosecute a minister, or oven to assert one’s rights 
against him before a civil tribunal, was not only a hiizard, 
but a pertain ruin. About the year 1G65, James Fraser 
was sued in a court of law for a large sum of money, said 
to be duo from his father’s estate. As usually happens 
in those cases, the party sued, considered that he was 
unjustly treated, and that his opponent had no right to 
make tlie claim. So far, all Avas natural. But the pe- 
culiarity was, that Fraser, against whom the action was 

y “ lie (Mr. Fordyce, in Aberdeen) tells me this following accoinpt, 
which he had from pci\sonall observation : When he lived near Friizcrburge, 
in the North, there was a Minister sctled there jure devohUo, the touu 
being biggotted against Presbytery to a pitch, and only two or three that 
had any seeming liking that way. After the Minister is setled, he expected 
much encouragment from one Ougstoun, I think his name was, who had 
professed much respect for him and that way, A while after, in some diffi- 
culty, the Minister came to him, and desired his countenance and assistance 
in the ditticulty. He at first put the Minister off with delay; and within 
a litle plainly mocked him, and would doe nothing. Tiie Minister came 
from him to my informer, who lived a litle from the place, and gave him 
ane account (of) what had befallen him, and said, ‘ I expected much from 
that mail, and reaconed ufion his help and assistance, in soe comfortless a 
setlement as I have ventured on ; and he has not only disappointed me, 
but inocked me !’ And the Minister was like to sink under the thoughts 
of this carriage ; and after some silence, he said, very i)eremptorly, ‘ 1 am 
much mistaken, yea, I’le say it, God hath sent me, and spoken by me. 
God will visite that man, and something more than ordinary will befall 
him and his My informer was very much stunned and greived at such a 
peremptory declaration. However, it was accomplished, to my informer’s 
personall knowledge. The man was a trader, who was very rich, worth 
near four or five thousand pounds sterling in stock. He had two sons and 
two daughters. Within some litle time, one of his sons turned distracted, 
and I think continoues soe still. The other son, in some distemper, turned 
silly, and litle better, and dyed. His daughters, one was maryed, and her 
husband lost all his stock at sea, twice or thrice ; his good-father stocked 
him once or twice, and all was still lost, and they and their children are 
misemble. The other daughter fell into a distemper, wherein she lost her 
reason. The man himself, after that time, never throve ; his means wasted 
away insensibly ; and throu all things, he fell under melancholy, and turned 
silly, and dyed stupide. All this fell out in some feu years after what 
passed above ; and iny relator kneu all this particularly, and had occasion 
to be upon the man’s bussiuess and affairs.” Wodrow's Jnukcta, vol. ii. 
pp. 175, 17(i. See also, in another work by this eminent Scotch divine, an 
account of what happened, when ‘‘a rash young man” having destroyed 
the property of a clergyman, named Boyd, “ it was observed that that 
family did never thrive afterwards, but were in a decaying condition till 
they are reduced almost to nothing.” Wodrow's Collections upon tlie Lives 
of Ministers of the Church of IScotlandy vol. ii. part i. p. 215. 
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brought, was a young man preparing for the ministiy, 
and, therefore, under the immediate protection of Provi- 
dence. Such an one was not to he vc’ixcd with impunity ; 
and wc are assured by Eraser himself, that God specially 
interposod to prevent his ruin ; that one of his opponents 
was made unable to appisar in court, and that the liOrd, 
laying his hand tipon the otlnu's, put them to death, in 
order that every obstacle might be at once removed.''® 
AVhilo stories of this sort wore generally believed, it 
W'as but natural that an opinion should grow nji that it 
was dangerous to meddle with a minister, or in any way 
to interfere Avith his conduct.'-' The Gergy, intox-'jated 


See Fraser’s Lift* of Hiniself, in vol. ii. of Jjinr/rftp/tii’n, cditcil by 
the llov. \V. K. Tweedie. “Nothing now remained of all my father’s great 
fortune but a fiinall wadset of sixteen chalders, liferented likewise by niy 
mother. And about the same time a new (though an unjust) adversary 
charges both her and me for 3(5,000 nierks, and a reduction of our rights ; 
so that our wliole livelihood was either gone or at the stake. For four 
years did this adversary vex us, and was like to have nndono us as to our 
temporal condition, had not the Lord prevented.” p. 190. “I, ignorant 

what defences to make, had in my company a reuristrate horning, which I 
accidentally and without premeditation (God ])utting it in my mind at the 
same time) did cast in, by which he, being the king’s rebel, was incapa- 
citate from pursuing me. And the Lord so ordered it that he never after 
compeared to trouble mo, by which means 1 \vas deliveied from a loss and 
a fashcry, and had but one court to wait upon,” p. 202. “My condition 
during this time W'as a wrestling condition with the sons of Zeruiah that 
were too strong for me ; little or no overcoming, yet violent wTcstling.” 
. . . . “ For I humbled myself under the sense of the calamities of our 
family, and my own particular wants; I besought him to keep us from 
litter destruction. And’the Lord was pleased to hear ; /te destroyed hy death 
my chief tidcersnries, I found sliifts to pay my many petty debts, gained 
our law-action, and was restored to some of my ancient possessions again.’' 
pp. 227, 228. 

“ 8o hazardous a thing it is to meddle with Christ's sent servants.” 
Xti/e of Mr. WiUlam Guthrie, Minister (tt Fenwick, hy the Rev. William Dun- 
lop, reprinted in i^elect Biographies, vol. ii. p. 62. To arrest a clergyman on 
a civil or criminal process, was an act full of danger, inasmuch as the Deity 
would hardly fail to avenge it. This applied even to the officers who exe- 
cuted the aiTCst, as well as to him by whom it was ordered. See, for in- 
stance, Borne liemarkahle Passages of the Life and Death of Mr. John Semple, 
Minister of the Gospel, p. 171 (in Walker s Biographia Presbyteriaiha, vol. i.). 
“Some time thereafter, he gat orders to apprehend Mr. Semple; he iii- 
treated to excuse him, for Mr. Semple w^as the minister and man he would 
not meddle with ; for he was sure, if he did that, some terrible mischief 
would suddenly befal him. Mr. Arthur Coupar, who was Mr. Semple’s 
precentor, told these passages to a Reverend Minister in the church, yet 
alive, worthy of all credit, who told me.” Durham boasts that, “when 
Ministers have most to doVisnd rneet with most opposition^ God often fur- 
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by the possession of power, reached to such a pitch of 
arrogance, that they did not scruple to declare, that who- 
ever respected Christ, was bound, on that very account, 
to respect them.®“ They denounced the judgments of 
God upon all who refused to hear the opinions they pro- 
pounded in their pulpits.®^ Nor did this apply merely 
to persons who usually formed their audience. Such was 
their conceit, and so greedy were they after applause, 
that they would not allow even a stranger to remain in 
their parish, unless he, too, came to listen to what they 
chose to say.°^ Because they had adopted the Bresby- 
terian polity, they asserted that the Almighty had never 


nisliotli tlicni accordingly with more boldnesse, gifts, and assistance than 
ordinary. Christ’s witnesses are a terrible party ; for as few as these wit- 
nesses are, none of their opiiosits do gain at their hand ; whoever hicrteth 
them shfdl in this mnnuer be killed. Though they be despicable in sackcloth, 
yeL better opime a kimj in hU strength, and giving orders from his throne 
covered in ehatk of state, than them: though tliey may burn some and im- 
prison others, yet their opposers will pay sickcrly for it. This is not be- 
cause of any worth that is in them, or for their own sake ; But 1. for llis 
sake and for His authority that seudeth them. 2, for the event of their 
word, wliich will certainly come to passe, and that more terribly, and as 
certainly, as ever any teinporall judgement was brought on by Moses or 
Klias.” Ihcrham's Commmtarie upon the Book of the Itevelation, p. 416. 

50 « T[i(jgy vvho are trusted by Christ to be keepers of the vineyard, and 
llis ministers, ought also to be respected by the people over whom tiiey are 
set ; and Clirist allows this on them. Where Christ is respected and gets 
llis due, there the keepers will be respected and get their due.” JhirharrCs 
deposition of the Song of Solomon, pp. 4o0, 451. Fergussou complacently 
says, that to aifront a clergyman by not believing diis statement, or “mes- 
sage,” as he terms it, is a “ dishonour done to God.” Fergussotds dx'posi- 
tion of the EpMts of Paul, p. 422. 

“As it is true concerning vs, that necessitie lyeth vpon vs to preach, 
and woe will bee to vs if wee preach notj so it is true concerning you, that a 
necessitie lyeth vpon you to heare, and woe will be to you if you heare noW*' 
(Jowpers Heaven Opened, p. 156. 

“ The following order was promulgated by the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen 
on the 12th July 1607. “ The said day, iiirespcct it wes delatit to the ses- 

sioun that thair issindric laudvart geiitillmen and vtheris cum to this townc, 
quha mackis thair residence thairiu, and rcsortisiiot to the preching nather 
on Saboth nor vlk dayes ; thairfor, it is ordanit that thrie elderis of everie 
quarter convene with the miiiistrie in the sessioun hous, iriiiuediatlic efter 
the ending of the sermoiie on Tuysday nixt, and thair tak vp the names of 
the gcntillmen and vtheris skipperis duelling in this burgh, quha kepis 
nocht the Kirk, nor resortis not to the iiering of Godis word ; and thair 
names being taken vp, ordains ane off the ministeris, with a baillie, to pas 
vnto thaine and admoncis thame to cum to the preichingis, and keip the 
Kirk, \ thervayes to remowe thame aff the towne. ” Selections from the Re- 
cords of the Kirk Session, Presbytery and Symd of Aberdeen, p. 56. It was 
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failed to punish every one who tried to supersede it 
and as this was the perfection of the < church, those who 
were blind to its merits, were given over to wrath, and 
were, indeed, the slaves of Satan. The clergy, who 
hold this language respecting their opponents, exhausted 


not enough to go occasionally to church ; the attendance must he regular ; 
otlierwise the clergy were dissatisfied, and piinished the delincjiients. in the 
Jh’esbytcr} Hook of StKithhiigio it is recorded that, on the September 
1(>4!), iAlr. Johne Keidfurd being posed (pihat ddigeiice lie had vsed to the 
Lady Frendraught, reported, shoe had hard three sermons, and so, as he 
thought, shoo intended to coiitinow anc hearer. The bretheren, considering 
Jier long coiitiiioweJ cuntumacieand delay of her prou'ss, by hciruiff a Hn'inoa 
hom uml then^ thought not thiit kuttJ of helrimj qiiherfc*. Mr. 

Robert Watson, aud]\[r. Robert Irving, ver ordaiiuMl to goe with .Mr. dohne 
Reidfurd, and requyre the said Lady to subscryv the Covenant, ({uherby shoe 
might testitie her coiiformitie vith the Kirk of Scotland, (pihilk, if shoe re- 
fused, the said Mr. Johne vas ordaiiieil to pronunce the -sentence of excom- 
municatioun against hir before the Proviiiciall Assemblie, as he void be an- 
swerable therto.’^ iictrficls frtmi the rri^Mtiitery Jlook of Stmthboffie^ p. llo. 
.Neither distance, iior illness, might be jileadcd asa valid I'xcuse. Under no 
circumstances, would the preachers tolerate the uttVont of any one disjilaying 
an unwillingness to hear their sermons. In 1050, “ conqioired the Lord 
Oliphant, being sumni<»iidit for not keeping his parish kirk of Ahercherdour, 
vlio declared his inabiliiio of bodic many tynu's, and the want of houses for 
accommodating him and his familic so fan* distant from the same, vas the 
onlie cans, ipiliilk ho ])roinised to amend in tym commiiig. J\fr. John Reid- 
fiird ordained to report tliesame to the presby trio, and vpon his contiiiowcd 
ubfaonco, to proecsse him.” Petsh/tenf flookof Sirothhoi/ie, p. 141). See more 
on tJiis subject in Ittyisfera of the Preafojti of La nark, pp, 5, 33, (57 ; 
Mi/i,uU.S(f the Prefibfjteriea of St, Amlrev's and Cupai', pp. (>7, t>S, P(), 1,03; 
Minnies tf the Sj/nod of Fife ^ pp. 18, 05, 132 ; nwA Sptddinfs Uistort/ of the 
Troiddts, vol. ii. p. 07. {Spalding also mentions (p. 114) that at Aberdeen, 
ill IG4:’>, the clergy discoursed every Tuesday, ^J’hursday, and Saturday, in the 
afiernoon ; on which occasions, “ the people is compellit to attend their 
Lectureis, or then cryit out against.” 

“ And it may be truly said, as tlie Church of Scotland hath had no 
detractors, but such as were ignorant of her, or mis informed about her, or 
whom faction, partiality, prejudice, wickedness, or love of unlawful liberty 
did inspire ; so no person or party hath endeavoured hithertil to root out 
Presbytery, but the Lord hath made it a burdensome stone unto them.” 
Saphtali, sig. 15 2 rev. “ The Lord’s w'rath shall so meet his enemies in the 
teeth, wheresoever they turn, that they shall be forced to forsake their pur- 
suing of the Church.” DicksoFs Explication of the First Fifty Psalms^ 
p. 115. 

“The true children of the Kirk arc indeed the excellent ones of the 
earth, and princes indeed, wherever they live, in comparison of all other men 
who are but the beastly slaves of Batan.” Dickson's Explicatimi of the First 
Fifty Psalms, p. 312. Another high authority carefully identifies “ the true 
religion” with “ the true presby terial profession.” See .l?i Enquiry into 
Church Cemmunion by Mr, Ai^ander Shields, Minister of the Gospel atSahU 
Andrews, p, 126. His remar# applies to the “Burgess-oaths.” 
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the choicest egithets of praise on themselves, and on their 
owii pumiifs. When one of them got into the pulpit, 
or took a pen in his hand, ho seemed as if he could not 
find words strong enough to express his sense of the sur- 
passing importance of that class of which he was himself 
a member.®'' They alone knew the truth; they alone 
wore able to inform and enlighten mankind. They had 
tlicir instniction direct from heaven ; they were, in fact, 
the ambassadors of Christ; from him they received their 
appointment ; and since no one else could reward them, 
so no one else had a right to rule them.®® As they wore 
messengers sent by the Almighty, they were rightly 
termed angels, and it was the duty of the people to listen 
to their minister, as if ho really were an angel who had 
descended upon earth.®^ llis parishioners, therefore, 
wore bound, not only to acknowledge him and provide 

w Fergiissoii gives an ingenious turn to this, and says that it was their 
duty to praise their own profession, not for their own sake, but for the sake 
of others. ‘‘ It is the duty of Christ’s ministers to commend and magnify 
their (dlice, not for gaining praise and esteem to themselves, 2 Cor. iii. 1, 
but that the malice of Satan and his instruments may be hereby frustrated, 
2 Cor. xi. 12, who labours to biing that sacred calling into contempt ; that 
so it may have the less of success upon people’s hearts.” Fer^uason s Ex- 
jjo.’il/ton of the Epistles of Paul ^ p. IW). ^ 

10 << Neither is there any mediate authoritie betweene the Lord and his 
ambassadours, in the affaires of their message ; he only sendeth them ; he 
alone gives them to be pastors and doctors, etc. ; he alone shall judge 
them ; he alone sliall reward them ; to him alone they must give an accompt 
of their dispensation; and he himselfe alone dotli immediatlie rule them 
by his spirit and word.” Forbes' Certaine Records touching the Estate of the 
Kirk, p. 4)35. In reference to these amazing pretensions, the Scotch clergy 
were constantly terming themselves the ambassadors of the Deity ; thereby 
placing themselves infinitely above all other men. See, for instance, Dur- 
ham's Commentarie upon the Book of the Revelation, pp. 86, 100, 1 60. Dur- 
ham's Law Unsealed, pp. 85, 96 Halyhurton's Great Concern of Salvation,^ 
p. 402. Fergusson's Exposition of the Epistles of Paul, pp. 17, 273. Shields* 
Enquiry into Church Communion, p. 72. Binnhufs t^rmons, vol. li. p. 
118, vol. iii. p. 178, Ahenwthy's Physicke for the Sovle, p. 122. Monro's 
Semmns, p. 207. GiUespu^s Aaron's Rod Blossoming, pp. 240, 413. CoiopePs 
iWkven Dpeited, p. 166. Rutherford's Free Disputation against Pretended 
Liberty of Conscieme, p. 41. Dicksons Truth's Victory over Error, p. 274. 
Grays Great and Precious Promises, pp. 60, 74. Fleming's FutJilUng of the 
Scripture, p. 429. Cockburn's Jacob's Vow, or Man's Felicity and Duty, 
p. 401. Hutcheson's Exposition of the Book of Jeh, pp. 461, 479. 

“Ministers are called Angels, because they are God’s Messengera, 
intrusted by Ilim with a high and heavenly imployment ; and it is a title 
tlmt should put Ministers in mind of their auty, to do God’s will on earth 
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for him, but also to submit to him.'’® Indeed, no one 
could refuse obedience, who considered who the clergy 
were, and what functions they performed, llesides being 
ambassadors and angels, they were watchmen, who spied 
out every danger, and Avhose sleepless vigilance pi’otccted 
the faithful.'’® They were the joy and delight of the 
earth. Tlusy Avere musicians, singing the songs of sweet- 


as tlio Angels do it in honvoTi, in a spiritual and heavenly way, chocifully, 
williiiL^ly and readily; and it nhoidtL jutt i,f'>f)(e in mind nf the ir dnh), to take 
thin if'ord ojlWittiiitrrx hunda^ d'i from AnfjeUf' Darin/ nfs Commi'iitarn^ njmn 
the tinok (if f/m /i/ rdntifm, p. i'.Xi. “ Therefore are Ministers called Aiij^els, 
and Aii<^el.'«, Ministers/’ p. Cock))urn says th.»; this is the reaso why 

‘‘ we should heliave tairselvos decently and reverently” in church ; “ toi if the 
presence of Kin^s overawe ns, how much more should tlie presence of God 
and Angels.” CoMania Jncoff.'i Vow^ or Jfi//f/i IMicit// and Dat/f, p. .‘5o(>. 
Anollier .Scotcli divine asserts that he and his hretlireii arc able to instruct 
the angels, and free them from their ignorance. (See the audacious passage 
in Fe/yrniio/fa F.vjmsitwn of the Kpislha of Paul, p. 1^0 : “ Thin m</y com- 
'iin-nd the 'in ini .do /'a of the /fonpe! not a little unto men, and beget reverence in 
them towards the same, that even the blessed angels arc in some sort bettered 
by it, and tliat it is therefore resp(*eted by them ; for Paul commendeth his 
office from this, that by occasion thereof* unto the principalities and powers, 
was made known the manifold wisdom of God.’ Tliough angels be most 
knowing creatures, as enjoying the immediate sight and firesence of God, 
Matt, xviii. 10, yet they are lynoraal of aome ihinys, which, hy ihuV/^ way of 
disyensiny the Gosjui to Lin church, they come to a more full knowledye ojfP 
After this, it is a slight matter to lind Monro in.sisting that ‘‘the people 
should consider our character as the most diflicult and most sacred.” 
Monro' a Sermonn, p. 20ii. 

“He is obliged to minister unto them in the gospel; and they are 
obliged to submit to him, strengthen him, acknowledge him, communicate 
to him in all good things, and to provide for him,” tfec. Durham a Com- 
mentarie upon the Hook (f the Revelation, p. 90. That the clergy are “rulers 
and governors,” and that their business is ** ruling and watching over the 
flock,” is likewi.se aflirined in (iiUespie's Aaron's Rod Rlossommy, pp. 172, 
313. Compare The Correspondence efthe Rev. Robert Wodrow, vol. i. p. 181 : 
“rule over the jieople and speak the word;” and Rutherford's Free Dis- 
putation eiyainst Preie/tded Liberty of Conscience, p. 41 : “ the commaudiug 
power ill the Ambassadour of Christ.” See also the “reverential estima- 
tion” inculcated in Bostons Senmm, p, 18G. 

“ Called watchmen by a name borrowed from the practice of centinels 
in armies or cities.” They are “ Satan’s greatest eye-sores.” Hutchesons 
Exposition on the Minor Prophets, vol. ii. p. 158, vol. iii. p. 208. “ 

being made watchmen, do tliereby become the butt of Satan’s maliW.” 
. . . . “ The Enemy’s principal design is sure to be against the watchman, 
because he prevents the surprising of his people by Satan, at least ’tis his 
business to do so.” Ilalyhurton's Great Concern of Salvation, p. 24. Com- 
pare Guthrie's Consideratmis contrihiUiug unto the JDiscovery of the Dangers 
that threaten Religion, p. 259 ; Ferg'ussan's Exposition of the Epistles of Paul, 
pp. 97, 100; Durham* s Exposition of the Song of Solomon, pp. 278, 443; 
and Wodrow's Correspondence^ IkH, i. pp. 84, 244. 
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ness ; nay, they were sirens, who sought to allure men 
from the evil path, and save them from perishiug.®” They 
Avere chosen arrows, stored up in the quiver of God.®^ 
They were burning lights and shining torches, ‘Without 
them, darkness Avould prevail; but their presence illu- 
mined the Avorld, and made things clear. Ilonce they 
were called stars, Avhich title also expressed the eminence 
of their office, and its superiority over all others.®® To 
make this still more apparent, prodigies were vouchsafed, 
and strange lights might occasionally bo seen, which, 
hovering round the form of the minister, confirmed his 
supernatural mission.®^ The profane wished to jest at 
these things, but they were too notorious to bo denied ; 
and there was a well-known case, in which, at the death 


One of the most popular of the Scotch preachci*s in the seventeenth 
century, actually ranks hiinself, in this respect, as tloin^ tlie same work as 
tlie Son of God. Christ and his ministers are the musicians that do apply 
their songs to catch men’s ears and hearts, if so he they may stop their 
course and not perish. These arc blessed syrens that do so.” Buvung^if 
vol. iii. p. 

Jlutherford terms himself, “ a chosen arrow hid in his quiver.” 
Jloiole^s Jiioqntpkia ScMionuiy p. 230. 'J’o read the coarse materialism con- 
tained in this and other extracts, will, 1 know, shock, and so far offend, 
many pure and refined minds, whose feelings I would not needlessly wound, 
liut no one can understand the history of the Scotch intellect, wlio refuses 
to enter into these matters ; and it is for the reader to choose whether or 
not ho will remain ignorant of what I, as an historian, am bound to dis- 
close. llis remedy is easy. He has only citlier to sliut the book, or else 
to pass on at once to the next chapter. 

‘‘ The Lord calletli men to be preachers, and hath them in his hand 
as starres, holding them out sometime to one part of the world, and some- 
time to another, that we may communicate light to them that are sitting 
in darkness.” Cow par's Heaven 0})enedy p. 300. 

“ Ministers are called Stars, for these reasons : I. To sigiiifie and 
point out the eminence and dignity of the office, that it is a glorious and 
shineing office. II. To point out what is the especiall end of this office ; 
It is to give light : as the use of Stars is to give light to the world ; so it’s 
j\linistcrs main imploymeiit to shine and give light to others ; to make the 
world, which is a dark night, to be lightsome.” Dnrluim's Cominentarie 
vjm^ke Book of the lievelation, p. 43. See also pp. 151, 3G8 ; and Dickson's 
Turn's Vidor}/ over Error, p. 176. 

The Rev. James Kirkton says of the Rev. John Welsh, that some one 
who observed liim walking, saw clearly a strange light surround him, and 
heard him speak strange words about his spiritual joy.” Belect Biographies, 
edited by the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, vol. i. p. 12. But more than this re- 
mains to be told. The hearts of the Scotch clergy were so lifted up with 
pride, that they believed — ^horrible to relate — that they had audible and 
verbal communications from the Almighty God, which bystanders could 
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of a clergyman, a star was miraculously exhibited in the 
firmament, and was seen by many persons, although it 
was then midday 

Nor Avas this to bo regarded as a solitary occurrence. 
On the contraiy, it usually hajipened, that when a Scotch 
minister departed from this life, the event Avas accom- 
panied by portents, in order that the iicople might under- 
stand that something terrible Avas going on, and that they 
Avere incurring a “ieiious, porha2)s an irretrievable, loss. 
Sometimes the candles Avould be mysteriously extin- 
guished, without any wind, and Avithout any one touch- 
ing them.'*® Sometimes, even aa'Iiou toe clergyman was 
preaching, the superuahiral a 2 )pearance ol an animal 
AV'ould announce his iqijiroaching mid in face of the con- 
gregation, Avho might vainly mourn Avhat they Avere un- 
able to avert.®*^ Sometimes the body of the holy man 
Avould remain lor years uuehanged and undecayed ; death 
not having the jiowor over it Avhich it Avould have had 
OAmr tlie coipso of a common jierson.®® On other occa- 

hear. One of those stories, also to Welsh, will he fomid, as tradi- 

tioTi handed it down, in Howie' Hiofjt'ifphia i^eotioana^ p. 14 cS. I caiiiiot 
quote such blasphemy ; ami tliose who doubt my statement had better rcior 
to the sc'ooiid edition of Howie’s work, published at Glasgow in 1781. It 
may ]»rohahly he met with in the llritish Mnsoum. 

‘‘Mr. Jt)hue iNHlhrnie at Aberdeen, (hut first at the South Ferrie, 
over aganis the Castoll of Broughtie,) a most zealous and paiiitull ])astor, a 
great opposor of hierarchic, lie was a sliyning torch and a burning starre ; 
wherefore the Lord miraculouslie made, at Ins death, a starre to appeare in 
heaven at the iioone-tyde of the day ; whilk many yit alive testifies that 
they did evidentlie see it, (at Whitsunday IGOJ)).” Row's History of the 
Kirk of Scothiiid^ p. 421, 

]Mi-. James Stirling, minister of Barony, Glasgow, writes respecting 
his father, jMr. Joliii Stirling, minister at Kilbarchan, that the “ day he 
was bnrrycd ther wer two great candles burning in the chamber, and they 
did go out most surprisingly without any wind causing them to go out.” 
A iudecta^ or J/tUerials for a History of Remarkable Rrovidences, by the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, vol. iii. p. 37. 

“ This night, Glanderston told me, that it was reported for a tra|||||.t 
Biirroustoness, that about six weeks since Mr. David Williamson^jjPa 
preaching in his own church in Edinburgh, and in the midle of the sermon, 
a rattou came and sat douu on his Bible. This made him stope ; and after 
a little pause, he told the congregation that this was a message of God to 
him, and broke off his sermon, and took a formall fareweel of his people, 
and went home, and continoucs sick.” Wodrow's Analecta^ vol. i. p. 12. 

«« “ The same person” the Rev. Mr. White) ‘‘ adds, that some years 

ago, when Mr. Bruce’s grave vf^s opened, to lay in his grandchild, his body 
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sions, notice 'was given to him of his death, years before 
it occurred and, to strike greater awe into the public 
mind, it was remarked, that when one minister died, 
others wore taken away at the same time, so that, the 
bereavement being more widely felt, men might, by the 
magnitude of the shock, be rendered sensible of the in- 
estimable Value of those preachersfvhose lives were hap- 
pily spared.''*’ 

It Avas, moreover, generally understood, that a minis- 
ter, during his abode in this Avorld, was miraculously 
watched over and protected. He was peculiarly favoured 
by angels, who, though they did good offices to all mem- 
bers of the true church, were especially kind to the 
clergy;"* and it Avas Avell known, that the celebrated 
Eutherfoi’d, wlien only four years old, having fallen into 
a AA'cll, Avas pulled out by an angel, who came there for 
the purpose of saving his life.'^® Another clergyman, 

^ya 8 almost fresh and iincornipted, to the great wonder of many ; and if I 
right ronionihcr, the grave was again filled up, and another made. The fresh 
body had no noisome smell. It was then nearly eighty years after he was 
buried. My informer was minister of Larbort when this happened.** II W- 

JAfe of Brucey p. 150, prefixed to BrMe*8 
bo « (Joliii Lockhart) “tells me Mr. liobert Patou, minister at 
Baruweel, his father-iu-lau, had a particular for-notice, seven or eight years 
before, of his death ; That he sigiiifyed so much to my informer,’* . . • 
“ When my informer came, he did not apprehend any hazard, and sigiiifyed 
so much to his father-in-lau, Mr. Paton. lie answered, ‘John, John, I am 
to dye at tliis time 5 and this is the time God warned me of, as 1 told yon.^ 
In eight or ten dayes he dyed. Mr. Paton was a man very much (beloved) 
and mighty in prayer.” Wodro^o's Amdecta, vol. iii. p. 451. Compare the 
case of Henderson (in Wodrow' 8 CorreApondencey vol. iii. p. 33), where the 
notice was much shorter, but “all fell out as he had foretold.” 

“ Generally, I observe that Ministers* deaths are not single, but 
severall of them together.” Wodrow's Analectay vol. iii. p. 275. 

The Uev. William Row (in his Cmitimmtion of Blair'* s AiUohiograph/y 
p. 153) says, “ Without all doubt, though it cannot be proven from Scrip- 
ture, that eveiy one has a tutelar angel, yet it is certain that the good angels 
do many good offices to the people of God, especially to his minislers and 
arj^ssadorsy which we do not see, and do not remark or know.” 

“ Mr. James Stirling, and Mr. Robert Muir, and severall others in 
the company, agreed on this accompt of Mr. Rutherford. When about four 
years old, he was playing about his father’s house, and a sister of his, some- 
what older than he, with him. Mr. Rutherford fell into a well severall 
fathoms deep, and not full, but faced about with heueii stone, soe that it was 
not possible for any body to get up almost, far less a child. When he fell 
in, his sister ran into the house near by, and told that Samuell was fallen 
into the well ; upon which his father and mother ran out, and found him 
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who was in the habit of over-sleepiag himself, used to bo 
roused to his duty in the morning, by three mysterious 
knocks at his door, which, if they did not produce a pro- 
per etfect, were repeated close to his bed. These knocks 
never failed on Sunday, and on days when he had to ad- 
minister the communion ; and they lasted during the 
whole of his ministi^, until he became old and infirm, 
when they entirely ccasod.^^ 

J3y the propagation of these and similar stories, in a 
co\intry already prepared for their reception, the Scotch 
mind became imbued with a belief in miraculous inter- 
position, to an extent A\ liicli would be utterly incredible 
if it were not attested by a liost of contemporary and un- 
impeachable witnesses. Tbo eku’gy, pai'lly because they 
shai’od in the general delusion, and partly because they 
derived benefit from it, did every thing they could to in- 


sittiiipj on tlie grasso bohklo the well ; and when they asked him, llou he 
goto out ? lie said, after ho was once at the hottome, he caine up to thotope, 
and thor was a bonny young man juillcd him out liy the hand. Thor was 
1100 body near by at the time; and soo they concluded it was noo doubt aiie 
angoll. The Jionl had much to doo with him.’* II c>(''/’o?rV Aindrda^ vol. i. 

r>7. See also \ol, iiL jip. 8 m, 81), where this ciicumstance is again men- 
tioned as “ a tradition anont him” in tho ])lace of his birth. 

“ Mr. M'illiam Trail, ininistor at ****, tolls me that his father, JMr, 
AVilliam 'J'rail, minister at Jiorthwick, used every morning, when he had 
publick work ou his hand, to hear throe knocks at his chainlier dore ; and if, 
throu wearynes, or heaviness, lie did sitt tiicso, ther wxt ordinarily three 
knocks at ’his bed-head, which he never durst sitt, but gott up to liis work. 
This was ordinarly aliout three in the morning. This, at tirst, in his youth, 
frighted liim ; but at lenlh it turned easy to him, and he believed these 
knocks and awakiiiiigs proceeded from a good art. That these never failed 
him ou Sabbaths and at Cominiinions, when ho was ohlidgcd to rise early : 
That when he turned old and infirm, toward the close of his dayes, they 
iiitirely ceased and left him.” Wodroio's Analecta, vol. ii. p. 307. This 
work, in four quarto voliiim*s, is invaluable for the history of the Scotch 
mind ; being a vast repertory of the opinions and traditions of the clergy, 
during the seventeenth, and early part of the eighteenth, century. AVod- 
row was a man of ability, certainly above the average ; his honesty is unim- 
peachable, as the jealous scrutiny which the episcopalians have made oJJiis 
great work on the History of the Church of Scotland, decisively proves 
lie was ill the constant habit of personal and epistolary communication with 
the leading charcicters of his age. I have, therefore, freely used his Am- 
lecta ; also his Collections upon the Lives of Ministers, which is likewise in 
four quarto volumes ; and liis Correspondence, in three thick octavo volumes. 
It would bo difficult to find a more competent witness respecting the senti- 
ments of his ecclesiastical bi^^lp*eu. It would be impossible to hud a more 
candid one. ^ 
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crease the superstition of their countrymen, and to fami- 
liarize them with notions of the supernatural world, such 
as can only he paralleled in the monastic leejends of the 
middle ages.'''^ How they laboured to corrupt the national 
intellect, and how successful they were in that base vo- 
eatiou, has been hitherto known to no modem reader; 
becaiise no one has had the patience to pemso their in- 
tc'rminablo discourses, commentaries, and the other re- 
ligious literature in Avliich their sentiments are preserved. 
As, however, the preachers wore, in Scotland, more in- 
fluential than all other classes put together, it is only by 
comparing their statements with what is to be found in 
the general memoirs and coiTespondenee of the time, that 
wo can at all succeed in rc-cunstructing the history of 
a p(U‘iod, which, to the philosophic student of the human 
mind, is full of groat, though melancholy, interest. I 
shall, tliereforc, make no apology for entering into still 
further details respecting these matters ; and I hope to 
put the reader in possession of such facts as will ‘connect 
the past history of Scotland with its present state, and 
will enable him to understand why it is, that so gi’cat a 
people are, in many I'ospects, still straggling in darkness, 
simply because they still live under the shadow of that 
long and terrible night, which, for more than a century, 
covered tlie land. It will also appear, that their hardness 
and moroseness of character, theii- want of gaiety, and 
their indifference to many of the enjoyments of life, are 
traceable to the same cause, and are the natural product 
of the gloomy and ascetic opinions inculcated by their 


In illustration of this, a volume might bo filled with extracts from 
the writings of the Scotch divines of the seventeenth century. The follow- 
ing passage is, perhaps, as good as any. “Yea, it can hardly be instanced 
any great change, or revolution in the earth, which hath not had some 
such extraordinary herald going before. Can the woild deny how some- 
times these prodigious sign es have been shaped out to point at the veiy 
nature of the stroke then imminent, by a strange resemblance to the same, 
such as a flaming sword in the air, the appearance of armies fighting even 
sometimes upon the earth, to the view of many most sober and judicious 
onlookers, also showers of blood, the noise of drummes, and such like, which 
are known usually to go before warr and commotions. ” Fleming" % Fvl* 
filling of the i^cripture, 1681, p. 216. 
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religious teachers. For, in that age, as in every other, 
the clergy, once possessed of power, showed themselves 
harsh and unfeeling masters. They ’kept the people in a 
worse than Egj'ptian bondage, inasmucli as they enslaved 
mind as well as body, and not only deprived mfen of in- 
nocent amusements, but taught them that those amuse- 
ments were sinful. And so thorougbly did they do their 
work, that, thoiigh a hundred and fifty years have elapsed 
since their supremacy began to wane, tlio ini[)rint of their 
hands is every where discernible. The people still bear 
the marks of the lash ; the memory of their former ser- 
vitude lives among them; and they ciouch before iheir 
clergy, as thciy did of old, abandoning their lights, sacri- 
ficing their indc'pendcuce, and yielding uj) their con- 
sciences, to the dictates of an intolerant and ambitious 
priesthood. 

Of all the means of intimidation employed by the 
Scotch chirgy, none was more', elUcacious than the doc- 
trines th('y proi)oiinded resi)ecting evil spirits and future 
punishment. On these subjc'cls, they constantly uttered 
the most tippalling throats. The languag(!, which they 
used, Avas calculated to madden men with feai*, and to 
drive them to the depths of despair. That it off on had 
this consequence, and produced most fatal results, wo 
shall pr(;sently sec. And, what made it more effectual 
was, that it completely harmonized Avith those other 
gloomy and ascetic notions Avhich the clergy inculcated, 
and according to Avhieh, pleasures being regarded as sin- 
ful, sufferings Avero regarded as religious. Ilcncc that 
love of inflicting pain, and that delight in hon-ible and 
revolting ideas, which characterized the Scotch mind 
dui'ing the seventeenth century. A few specimens of the 
prevailing opinions will enable the reader to understand 
the temper of the time, and to appreciate the resources 
which the Scotch clergy could wield, and the materials 
with which they built up the fabric of their power. 

It Avas generally believed, that the world was ovemin 
by evil spirits, Avho not only went up and down the earth, 
but also lived in the^ jir, and whose business it was to 
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tempt and hurt mankind.'^® Their number was infinite, 
and they were to be found at all places and in all seasons. 
At their head was Satan himself, whose delight it was to 
appear in person, ensnaring or terrifying every one he 
met.”® With this object, ho assumed various .forms. One 
day, he woidd visit the earth as a black dog on an- 
other day, as a raven on another, he would bo heard 

” Durham, after mentioninjif old abbacies or inoimsterics, or castles 
when walls stand and none dwelleth in them,” adds, “ If it be asked, If 
there be such a thinjj, as the haunting of evill spirits in these desolate 
places] We a nswer 1. That there are evill spirits rangeing up and down 
througli the earth i.s certain, even though hell be* their prison properly, yet 
have they a sort of dominion and abode both in the earth and air ; partly, 
as a j)iece of their curse, this is laid on them to wander ; partly as their 
exercise to tempt men, or bring spiritnall or temporall hurt to them, ” ifec, 
Jhn'httnCs Coumientorie upoti the Uook of the "Heeiintlon^ p. 582. So, too, 
Hutcheson {ExpoAitmi of the Hook of Joh^ p. b) ; “ Wc should remember 
that we .-ojourn in a world where Devils are, and do haunt among us;” and 
Fleming {FnlfilUaff of the ScripUire^ p. 217) : “ But the truth itself is sure, 
tliat such a party is at this day, encompassing the earth, and traflicking up 
and down there, to prove which by arguments were to light a candle to let 
men see that it is day, while it is known what ordimiTp famiVmr converse 
mantf hove therewith'' One of their favourite abodes was the Shetland 
Islands, where in the middle of the seventeenth century, “ almost every 
family had a Brouny or evil spirit so called.” See the account given by the 
Rev. Jt)hii Brand, in his work entitled ..4 Brief Description of Orkney ^ Zet- 
land, P if /htland- Firth, and Caithness, pp. Ill, 112, Kdiid)urgh, 17(H\ 

76 There is not one whom he assaulteth not.” Ahernethifs Physiche 
for the Soule, p. 101. “On the right hand and on the left,” Cowper's 
Heaven Opened, p. 273. Even early in the eighteenth century, the “ most 
popular divines” in Scotland, affirmed that Satan “ frequently appears 
clothed in a corporeal substance.” Menwirs of Charles I^ee Lewes, written 
by Himsdf,^ vol. iii. pp. 20, 30, London, 1805. 

“ This night .James Lochheid told me, that last year, if I mistake not, 
at the Communion of Bafron, he was much helped all day. At night, 
when dark somewhat, he went out to the feilds to pray ; and a terrible 
slavish fear came on him, that he almost lost his senses. Ilouever, he re- 
solved to goe on t<j his duty. By (the time) he was at the place, his fear 
was oflf him ; and lying on a knou-side, a black dogg came to his head and 
stood. He said he kneu it to be Satan, and shooke his hand, but found 
nothing, it evanishing.” . . . . “ Lord help against his devices, and 
strentheu against them !” Wodrow's Analecta, vol. i. p. 24. The Reyiders 
of the Pred/ytery of Laimrh, p, 77, contain a declaration, in 1050, that 
“ the devill appeared like a little whelpe,” and afterwards, “like a brown 
whelpe.” 

« The celebrated Peden was present when ** there came down the ap- 
pearance of a raven, and sat upon one roan s head.” Thereupon, 

going home, Mr. Peden said to his land-lord, I always thought there was 
Devilry among you, but I never thought that ho did appear visibly among 
you, till now I have seen it. 0, for the Lord’s sake quit this way.” The 
Life and Death of Mr, Alexander Peden, late Minister of the Gospel at New 
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in tlio distance, roaring like a bull He appeai'ed some- 
times as a Avldto man in blsiclc clothes and sometimes 
ho came as a black man in black blothes, Avhcn it AA'as 
remarkiid that his voice Avas ghastly, that he Avoro no 
shoes, and that one of his feet Acas clovcn.*^^ His strata- 
gems AA’^cro endless. For, in the opinion of divines, his 
cunning increased Avith his age; and haAdngbeon study- 
ing for more than live thousand A'cars, he had now at- 
tained (o unexannih'd dexterity.”^ He could, and he did, 
seize both men and women, and carry them away through 


(tlt>tili(ce in GnUoira?/j pp. Ill, 1J2, in vol. i. of Iliofjraphi ' Pres- 

hpti'i'iftna, 

1 a voice just bofore me on the other side of the hotl.ijc, and 

it seemed to he like tluj gro.aninflr of an apjed man. It '*ontinued so some 
time. I km‘W no man coidd be Uhmo ; for, on tlie other side of the hedge, 
■where I luwd the groaning, there was n great stank or iiool. I nothing 
doubted but it was Satan, and I guessed his design ; but still I went on to 
beg the clnld’s life. At length lu; roared and mad(‘ a noise like a bull, and 
that very loud. From all this I concluded, that J had been provoking (lod 
som(‘ vs'ay or other in the duty, and that he was angry wdth me, and iiad let 
the enemy loose* on me, and might give him leave to tear me in piocLS. 
This made me intreat of (lod, to shew me wdierefore lie contended, and 
begged he w'ould rebuke Satan. The enemy continued to make a noise like 
a bull, and seemed to be coming about tlie liedge towards the door of the 
summer-seat, bellowing as he came along.” i'<ten‘jiso7t's Jlttre, 
euliHj, {(ix/ C<)/t)forti7if/ Curdixl for Ohf xtxl Yotinfj ('’/n'i/ifxnxi, p. 21). ITus 
book was published, and prepared for the press, by the ilev. William 
Cup[)les. kSee Mr. Cupplcs’ letter at the beginning. 

‘'® In KiSl, with “ black cloaths, and a blue band, and white haiidcuflfs.^* 
fUnr/air's f7trl.'<ible Worhl J)7scnre/rd^ p. 8. 

“lie observed one of the black man’s feet to be cloven, and that the 
black man's apparel was black, and that he had a blue band about his 
neck, and white hand-cull’s, and that he had hoggers upon his legs without 
shoes; and tliat the black man's voice W'as hollow and ghastly.” tSeUmfs 
Inriiiiblr Woi'Ul DUcoi'rred, p. 1). “ The devil a])j)eared in the shape of a black 
man.” p. :U. See also JJr(f)7<fs ])esc7'iption of 07'k7ie^, p. 126 : “ all in black.” 

**■' “ The acquired knowledge of the Devill is great, hee being an ad- 
vancing student, and still learning now above five thousand yeares.” Ru- 
t]ie7fo7'(Vs Christ tutd J)7'awmfi Si7i7ie7's to Himself e, p. 204. “He 

knowes very well, partly by the quicknesse of his nature, and partly by 
long expei'ience, being now very iieerc six thousand yeeres old.” Cowpers 
Heaven Opened^ p. 219. “ Hee, being compared with vs, hath many vant- 

ages ; as that he is more suhtill in nature, being of greater experience, and 
iiior,e ancient, being now almost sixe thousand yeeres old.” Ibid.y p. 403. 
“ The diuell here is both diligent and cunning, and (now almost of sixe 
thousand yeeres) of great expeiience.” Abemethfs Phydehe for the Soule ^ 
p. 142. “ Satan, such an ingenious and experimented spirit.” Bvming's 

Se7*^7ion8, vol. i. p. 67. “ Ilis great sleight and cunning.” Ibid., p. 110. 
Other eulogies of his skill may be seen in Fei^giisson^s Exposition of the 
Epistles of Pavl^ p. 475 ; in Fleming's Fvlfitling of the Scripture^ p. 45. 
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the air.®^ Usually, he wore the garb of laymen, but it 
was said, that, on more than one occasion, he had impu- 
dently attired himself as a minister of the gospel.®^ At 
all events, in one dress or other, he frequently appeared 
to the crorgy, and tried to coax them over to his side.®® 
In that, of coiu’se, he failed; but, out of the ministry, 
few, iudood, could withstand him. lie could raise storms 
and tempests ; he could work, not only on the mind, but 
also on the organs of the body, making men hear and see 


A “iniiii.sior,” wliose iiainc is not inentioned, states that he is an cx- 
ccllciit stihslaiioo, <»f j^roat natural parts, long exporience, and deep under- 
standing.” ItiviiiUjle World Diacoiured, p. 78. 

In Proft'ssor Sinclair’s work (Stitan^g [nrlgihle World Discovered, 
p, 1 IJ), wc lind. in KJHI, “ an evident insUineek that the devil can transport 
the bodies of men and women througli the air. It is true, he did not carry 
licr far oiF, btit not for want of skill and power.’* Late in the sevcntcentli 
century, it- was generally believed that one of Satan’s accomplices was lite- 
rally strangled in his cliair by the devil, least In; should make a confession 
to the detriment of the service.” CrawfimVs History of t/te i^fliire of lien- 
frew, part iii. p. oil). 

Si*o the account of a young preacher being deceived in this way, in 
Wodruw'a Antdrdu, vol. i. pp. 1011, 104. The Uev. Robert Blair detected 
the clieat, and “ with anc awful seriousness appearing in his countenance, 
began to tell the youth his hazard, and that the man whom he took for a 
Minister was the Bivcl, who had trepanned him, and brought him into bis 
net ; advised him to be earnest with God in prayer, and likewise not to give 
way to dispair, for tlier was yet hope.** The preacher had, on this occa- 
sion. been so far duped as to give the devil “a written promise” to do 
whatever lie was re<juested. As soon as the Rev. Mr. Blair ascertained this 
fact, he t(»ok the young man before the Presbytery, and narrated the cir- 
cuiijstance to the members. They were all strangely alfected with it, 
and resolved unanimously to dispatch the Presbitry business presently, 
and to stay all night in town, aiid on the morrow to meet for prayer in one 
of the most retired churches of the Presbitry, acquainting none with their 
business, (but) taking the youth aloiigst with them, wliom they keeped 
alwisc close by them. Which was done, and after tlic Ministers had prayed 
all of them round, except Mr. Blair, who prayed last, in time of his prayer 
there came a violent rushing of wind upon the church, so great tliat they 
thought the church should have fallen down about their ears, and with 
that the youth’s paper and covenant” {Le, the covenant which he had 
signed at tlie i-equest of Satan) “ droops down from the roof of the church 
among the Ministers.’* 

** “The devil strikes at them, that in them he may strike at the wliole 
congregation.** liosto}ds i:krmons,\>, 186. Fleming {^FtdfdUoy of the Scrip- 
ture, p. .*1791 gives an account of his appearing to one of the Scotch clergy. 
Compare M’odrow's Awdecta, vol. iv. p. 110. In 1624, Bruc6 writes, “I 
heard his voice as vively as ever I heard any thing, not being sleeping, but 
waking.” Life of Jiruce, p, 8, prefixed to Bruce* s Sermom. The only re- 
medy was immediate resistance. “ It is the duty of called ministers to go 
on with courage in the work of the Lord, notwithstanding of any discour- 
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Avhatevor he chose.®'’ Of liis victims, some lie prompted 
to commit suicide,®^ otliei's to commit murder.®® Still, 
formidable as he Avas, no Cliristiiiu AA'as considei'cd to 
have attained to a full religious experience, unless he 
had literiilly seen him, talked to him, and fought Avdth 
him.®'* The ehagy were constantly preaching about him, 
and pre})aring t licit audieucc for aii interview Avith their 
great (>nomy. The conscqucuco was, that the people be- 


of tliat kind, maMving inanfiilly tho first onset ehiefly of Sntan's 
fury, ns knciwinj^ tluMv cetiint]f to him will make liim more cruel.” hWtfua- 
tif th<' A’yj/xf/rN* 74. 1 i the seventeenth 'enttiry, 

tlie Scotch clergy often compliment ( hI each other on having halll-.d liiin, 
and thereby put him in a ftassion. Thus, in Ifiiitl, J)icksoii wiites to IJoyd : 
“The devil is mad a'^ainst ytm, he fears his kiiiirdotn.” Lij) of ! to ! m I't 
hoyd^ in ]\ odrofr'.'i ^ olh'ctionx ityvti the Live.^ of Mat tale vul. ii. part i. 

p. illkS. See also ])p. 

** “lie can delude ears, eyes, , either ))y misrepresentinj^ external 
objects, or Ity inward disturbinjy of the facuUi<‘s and orp;:ines, whereby m(‘u 
and women may, and do often, apprehend tint they liear, see, tt'c, such 
and such things, which, indeed, they do not.” J)ttrh(Ou\'< t'omtnentnrie ityo/i 
the Hook of the. H-^rdution, p. 128. “ liaise tempests.” JiUntiiufA SernumA., 
vol. i. ]). 122. “ Uis pt)wer and mi^ht, wltereby throuoli (lod’s permission, 

lie doth raise up storms, eommove the ehmients, destroy cattle,” A'c. /'Vr- 
yus^oids /imposition of the lipiaflta of I *ind^ p. 2(14. “ I lee can work curi- 

ously and strou{>ly on the walls of bodily oriraiis, on the shop that the 
iinderstandinj^ soule lod^eth in, and on the necessary tooles, organs, and 
powers of fancie, imagination, memory, humours, senses, spirits, hloud,” 
Arc. Jifdhe/foi’d's (heist /^yiny, p, 212. Semple, giving notice of his 
intention to administer the siicrament, told the C( mg rogation “ tliat the 
Devil would he so envious about the good work they were to go about, 
that lie was afraid he would be permitted to raise a storm in the air with a 
speat of rain, to raise tlio waters, designing to drown some of them ; but it 
will not be within the couifiass of liis power to drown any of yon, no not so 
nmcli as a dog.” llenuirlcahlc Jhssifyes of the Life mid Death of .\fi\ John 
tSemple^ .Jinisterofthe (iospef pp. 108, I (JO, in vol. i. of Wal/cees liloyraphvi 
Vreshyterviiia. 

Sinclair's Satan's Invidhle World Discovered^ p. 137. ^f€moirs of the 
Life and Hr per ie nets of Marion Jjiird of Gree.noclc.^ with a Preface hy the 
Rev. Mr. (\>c/c, pp. 43, 44, 45, 84, 85, 17’2, 222, 223. 

I shall next show' how the murderer Satan visibly appeared to a 
wicked man, stirred him up to stab me, and how mercifully I was delivered 
therefrom.” T/tc Autobioyraphy of Mr, Robert lUair., Minister of St. An^ 
dreiosy p. 65. See also Flemings FuIfUlinff of the Scripture, pp. 379, 380. 

“ One Mr. Thomas Hogg, a very popular presbyteriaii preacher in the 
Korth, asked a person of great learning, in a religious conference, whether 
or not he had seen the Devil ? It was answered him, ‘ That he had never 
seen him in any visible appearance.’ ‘ Then, I assure you,’ saith Mr. Ilogg, 
* that you cjiu never be happy till you see him in that maimer ; that is, 
uiitill you have both a personal converse and combat with him.’” Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloque^ice, pp.^^, 29. 
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came almost crazed with fear. Whenever the preacher 
mentioned Satan, the consternation was so great, that the 
church resounded with sighs and groans.®'^ The aspect 
of a Scotch, congregation in those days, is, indeed, hard 
for us to conceive. Not unfrequently the people, be- 
numbod and stupefied with awe, were rooted to their 
seats by tlio horrible fascination exercised over them, 
Avhich compelled them to listen, though they are de- 
scribed as gasping for breath, and with their hair stand- 
ing on cnd.®^ Such impressions wore not easily effaced. 
Images of teiTOv were left on the mind, and followed the 
jiooplo to their homes, aud in their daily pursuits. They 
beiiov'cd that the devil was always, and literally, at hand ; 
that bo was haunting them, speaking to them, and 
tempting them. There was no escape. Go whore they 
would, be was there. A sudden noise, nay, even the 
sight of an inanimate object, such as a stone, was capable 
of reviving the association of ideas, and of bringing back 
to the memory the language uttered from the pulpit. 

Nor is it strange that this should bo the case. All 
over Scotland, the sermons were, with hardly an excep- 


‘‘ Ye go to the kirk, and when ye hear the devil or hell named in the 
preauhin.g, ye sigh aud make a noise.” Tht hist and Jlem^enly ^ptechts of 
John, Viacoimt Kenmure, in ^^elect Biographies, vol. i. p. 405, 

Andrew Gray, who died in 1656, used such language, “that his con- 
tcTnporary, the foresaid Mr. Durham, observed. That many times he caused 
the very hairs of their head to stand up.” Howie's liioyraphia tkoticana, 
p. 217. James Hutcheson boasted of this sort of success. “ As he ex- 
pressed it, ‘ I was not a quarter of ane hour in upon it, till I sau a dozen 
of them all gasping licfore me.’ He preached witli great freedome (dl day, 
and fourteen or twenty dated their conversion from that sermon.” TfW- 
row' s Amdecia, vol. i. p. 131, When Dickson preached, “many were so 
choaked and taken by the heart, that through teiTour, the spirit in such a 
measure convincing them of sin, in hearing of the word they have been 
made to fall over, and thus carried out of the church.” Flemings Fulfilling 
of the Scriptitre, p. 347, There was hardly any kind of resource which these 
men disdained. Alexander Dunlop “ entered into the ministry at Paislay, 
about the year 1643 or 1644.” He used in the pulpit, to have a 

kind of a groan at the end of some sentences. Mr. Peebles called it a holy 
groan.” Wodrow's Analecta, vol. iii. pp. 16, 21. 

“ A schoolmaster, recording his religious experiences {fVodrow's Ana^ 
lecta, vol. i. p. 246), says : “ If any thing had given a knock, I would start 
aud shiver, the seeing of a dogg made me affrayed, the seeing of a stone in 
the feild made me aifrayed, and as 1 thought a voice in my head saying, 

‘ It’s Satan.’ ” 
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tion, fortnctl after the same plan, and directed to the 
same end. To excite fear, was th e pa ramount object.®^ 
The clergy boasted, that it was their speclar riiissioh to 
thunder out the wrath and cui’scs x>f tho Lord.®'* In 
their eyes, tho Deity was not a bonefleent heiug, hut a 
cruel and remorseless tyrant. They declared that all man- 
kind, a very small portion only excepted, were doomed 
to eiorual nus('ry. And when tlioy came to describe 
what tliat misery was, their dark imaginations revelhid 
and gloated at the prospect. In the pictures wliich they 
drew, they rejiroduced and heightened the barbarous 
imag('ry of a barbarous ag<i. 'L’hey delighted in telling 
their hearers, that they would be roasted in _gi-e(it fires, 
and hung up by their tongues.®^ They Avere to bo lashed 

Only those who are extensively read in tlic theolofrical literature of 
that lime, can form an idea of this, its almost universal tendency. Durin;.' 
about a Imiidred and twenty yoaix, the Scotch pulpits resoumled with tlic 
most frightful denurniiatieu.*^. Tho sins of the ])e(>ple, tho vemreance of 
(jiod, the activity of Satan, and the pains of hell, were tho loading to]>ics. 
In this world, calamitdos (d'evory kind wore announcod as incvitablo ; they 
were* immodiatoly at liand; that gonoration, perhaps that year, sliould n(»t 
pass away without tlio worst evils which could ho conceived, filling on the 
whole country. I will mondy (|Uotc tho opening of a sermon which is now 
lying befoj’c me, and which was prcacliod, in 1 (ks 2, by no loss a man than 
Alexander Podon. ‘‘ There is three or four things that 1 have to tell you this 
day ; and tlie first is this, A bloody sword, a bloody sword, a bloody sword, 
for thee, () Scotland, that shall reach the most ]>artof you to the very heart. 
And llie second is this, INI any a mile shall ye travel in thee, 0 Scotland ! 
and shall see nothing but waste places. The third is this, The most fertile 
places in thee, () Scotland ! shall be waste as the mountain tops. And 
fourthly, The w'ornen with child in thee, 0 Scotland ! shall he dashed in 
picjci*.'^. And fifthly, There hath boon many conventicles in thee, 0 Scot- 
land ! but ere it be l<»ng, Clod shall have a conventicle in thee, tliat shall 
make tliee Scotland tremble. Many a preaching hath God wared on thee, 
0 Scotland ! but ere it bo long God’s judgments shall be as frequent in 
Scotland as these precious meetings, wherein he sent forth his faithful ser- 
vants to give faithful warning in his name of their hazard in apostatizing 
front God, and in breaking all his noble vows. God sent out a AVelsh, a Ca- 
meron, a Cargill, and a Semple to preach to theo ; but ere loug God shall 
preach to thee by a bloody sword.” Set'inons hy Emimnt JJioines, pp, 
47, 48. 

To ‘‘thunder out tho Lord’s wrath and curse.” DurhaTtCs Com- 
mentarie upon the Book of t tie Jieveldtion, p. 11)1. “ It is the duty of Mini- 

sters to preach judgments.” Uutcheson^s Exposition on the Minor Prophets^ 
vol. i. p. f)3. “ If ministers when they threaten be not the more serious 

and fervent, the most terrible threatening will but little affect the most 
part of hearers.” Ferejusson^s Expositimi ^ the Epistles of Paul ^ p. 421. 

q'he clergy were iiut^yhamed to propagate a stoiy of a boy who, in a 
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with scorpions, and see their companions writhing and 
Itowling around them.*® They were to bo thrown into 
boiling oil and scalding lead.®’’ A river of fire and brim- 
stone, broader than the cai*th, was prepared for them 
ill that, they were to be immersed; their bones, their 
lungs, and their liver, were to boil, but never be con- 
sumed.’'® At the same time, worms wore to prey upon 
them ; and while these were gnawing at their bodies, 
they Avore to be surrounded by devils, mocking and 
making pastime of their pains.’®® Such were the fli'st 
stages of suffering, and they Avero only the first. For 
the torture, besides being unceasing, was to become 
gimlually Avorse. So refined was the cniclty, that one 
hell Avas succeeded by another ; and, lest the sufferer 
should grow callous, he was, after a time, moved on, that 
ho might undergo fresh agonies in fresh places, provision 
being made that the torment should not pall on the sense, 
but should be vaiied in its character, as well as eternal 
in its duration.’®’ 


trance, had been mysteriously conveyed to hell, and thence permitted to 
revisit the earth, llis account, which is carefully preserved by the Kev. 
Jtobert Wodrovv (AnaltcUf, vol. i. p. 51) was, that “ther wer groat fires 
and men roasted in them, and then cast into rivers of cold water, and then 
into boyling water ; others hung up by the tongue.” 

“ b'cortched in hell- tire and hear the howling of their fellow-prisoners, 
and see the ugly devils, the bloody scorpions with which Satan lashcth 
miserable soules. ” Hull ter ford's Christ J)^in<f^ pp, 4!)1, 4\)2, 

“ Boiling oil, burning brimstone, scalding lead.” iSennoiu hy Lhnimiit 
Di vines j p, 'M'r2, 

“ A river of fire and brimstone broader than the earth.” IhtdherfonV s 
lldiijious fjeUerSi p. 35. ‘‘See the poor wretches lying in bundles, boiling 
eternally in that stream of brimstone.” llalyburtons Ureal Concern of iicd- 
vatioUj p. 53. 

90 << Tongue, lungs, and liver, bones and all, shall boil and fry in a tor- 
turing lire.” liutherford' s lUliyious Letters^ p. 17. “ They will be universal 
torments, every pa,rt of the creature being tormented in that flame. When 
one is cast into a fiery furnace, the fire makes its way into the very bowels, 
and leaves no member untouched : what part then can have case, when the 
damned swim in a lake of fire burning with brimstone ?” Boston^ s Unman 
Afature in its Fourfold tScale, p. 458. 

100 While wormes are sporting with thy bones, the devils shall make 
pastime of thy paines.” Abernethy^s Fhysicke for the Boule, p. 97. “ They 

will have the society of devils in their torments, being shut up with them 
in hell.” Boston's Human Nature in its Four fold ^State, p. 442. “ Their 

ears filled with frightful yelliiigs of the infernal crew.” Ibid., p. 460. 

^0^ This fundamental doctrine of the Scotch divines is tersely summed up 
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All this was the work of the God of the Scotch 
clergy.^®^ It was not only his Avork, it was his joy and 
his pride. For, according to thcin, hell Avas created be- 
fore man came into tlie Avorld; the Almighty, they did 
not scruple to say, having spent his previous loisui’c iu 
pi'cparing and comtdetiug this place of torture, so that, 
when tlie liuman race appeared, it might he ready for 
their rcciiption.^"^ Amj)le, Iioavca'c!!’, as the arrangemciits 
AA'cre, tlu'v AA'cre insutticient ; and bell, not being big 
enough to contain the countless victims incessantly poured 
into it, had, iu these latti'r days, bec'U enlarged.^* There 
Avas noAV sulli<‘ieut room. Hut iu tliiii' A'ast expanse there 
was no void, ibr the aa'IioIo of it reverberated Avith tho 
shrieks and yells of undying agony.'*'^ They rent tho 
air Avith horrid sound, and, amid their pauses, other scenes 
occurred, if possible, still more exeruciating. Load re- 
proaches tilled tlui <'ar: children reproaching their pa- 
rents, ami servants reproaching tluur masters. Then, 
indeed, terror Avas rite, and abounded on every side. For, 
while the child cursed his father, the father, consumed 
by remorse, felt his oavu guilt; and both children and 

ill lUmuRffs voi. iii. p, i:50: ‘^You shall go out of one lu'Il into 

a worse ; oterniiy is the measure of its contiiiuaiico, and tlie degrees of itself 
are answerable to its duration.” The author of these sermons died in 

And, according to them, the barbarous cruelty was the natural result 
of IJis Omniscience. It is with pain, that I transcribe the following impious 
passage. “Consider, Who is the contriver of these torments. There have 
been some very extpiisite torments contrived by the wit of men, the naming 
of which, if ye understood their nature, were enough to fill your hearts with 
horror ; but <fU these fall as far short of the torvunU ye are to endure, as the 
vnsdo'm of ‘tuan falls short oj that of iJod'^ , . , Infinite wisdom has con- 
trived that eriL'* The (Jnat Concern of ISedvation, hy the late Iteverend Mi\ 
Thomas Jlalyhurton, edit. Edinburgh, 17i22, p, 154, 

103 ti YV’Qiidcr wliat lie could be doing all that time, if we may call it 

time which hath no heginning, andhow^hc was employed,” , , . “ llemem- 
ber that which a godly man answered some wanton curious wit, Avho, in 
scorn, demanded the same of him — ‘ He was preparing hell for curious and 
proud fools,’ said he,” Jjinning's vol. i. p, 104. 

104 Hell liath iiilaiged itselfe.” Abemethy's Thysicle for the Soule, 
p. 146. 

“ Eternal shriekings.” Sermons hy Eminent Divines, p. 394. “ Screak- 
ings and bowlings.” Grays Great and Precious Promises, p. 20. “0 ! the 

screeclis and yels that will be in hell.” Durham's Gommentarie upon the 
Booh of the Revelation, p. 654. “ The horrible scrieches of them who are 

burnt in it.” Cotoper's llemam Ojiened, p. 175. 
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falliors jnatlo hell eelio with tlioir piercing screams, 
writliiiig in convulsive agony at the torinonts which they 
sutfcn'cd, and knowing that other torments more grievous 
still were reserved for thoni.^'''* 

Evcdi now such language frcc/es the blood, when wo 
consider what must have passed through the minds of 
those who could bring themselves to utter it. The 
enunciation of such ideas unfolds the character of the 
men, and lays bare their inmost spirit. We shudder, 
Avhen wo think of the dark and corrupted fa/icy, the 
vindictive musings, the wild, lawless, and uncertain 
thoughts Avhich must have been luu'boured by those who 
could combine and arrange the ditferent parts of this 
hidc'ous scheme. No hesitation, ,no coini)unction, no 
feelings of mercy, ever seem to have entered their breasts. 
It is evident, that their notions were well matured ; it 
is e(pudly evident, that they delighted in them. ^J'hoy 
Avere marked by a unity of conception, and Avere enforced 
with a freshness and vigoAir of language, which shows 
that their heart Avas in their Avork. lint before this 
could have happened, they must have been dead to every 
emotion of pity and of tcnderacss. Yet, they Avere the 
teachers of a great nation, and Avero, in every respect, 
the most influential persons in that nation. The people, 
credulous and grossly ignorant, listened and believed. 
We, at this distance of time, and living in another realm 
of thought, can form but a taint conception of the etteot 


106 « \Vhc]i children and servants shall go, as it were, in sholes to tlie 
Pit, cursing their parents and their masters wlio brought them there. And 
parents and masters of families shall be in multitudes plunged headlong in 
endless destruction, because they have not only murdered their own souls, 
but also imbrued their hands in the blood of their children and servants. 
O how doleful will the reckoning be amongst them at that day ! When the 
children and servants shall upbraid their parents and masters. ‘ Now, now, 
we must to the Pit, and we have you to blame for it ; your cursed example, 
and lamentable negligence has brought us to the Pit.* ” . . . “ And on the 
other hand, how will the shrieks of parents fill every ear ? ‘ I have damn’d 
myself, I have damn’d my children, J have damn’d my servants. While I fed 
their bodies, and clothed their backs. I have ruined their souls, and brought 
double damnation on myself.’” Jlalyhirto^i^s (Jreat Concern of iSalvation^ 
pp. 527, 528. See this further worked out in Bouton' tt Jhinian Nature in its 
Four-fold i^tate^ pp. 378, 379 : “ curses instead of salutations, and tearing of 
themselves, and raging against one another, instead of the wonted embraces.” 
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which these homhlo coneeits produced upon them. They 
were convinced that, in this world, tl^cy were incessantly 
pursued by the devil, aud that ho, and other evil spirits, 
wore constantly hovering around them, in bodily and 
visible shape, tempting them, and liiriiig them on to 
destruction. In the next world, the most frightful and 
unheard-of punishmeuts awaited them ; while both this 
world and tlu! next wore governed by an avenging Deity, 
whose wrath it was impossible to proi^itiate. No wonder 
that, with these ideas before them, their reason should 
often give way, and that a religious mania should s(d in, 
under whoso intluence they, in black despair, put an end 
to their lives. 


William Vetch, ‘‘prcacliin^ in the town of Jetlbur^ to a great con- 
gregation, paid, ‘ There are two thoiLsiiid of you here to da}", Imt 1 am sure 
fourscore of you will not be saved upon which, thrc(' of his ignorant 
hearers being in despair, despatch'd lh(‘mbelves soun after.” ^<co(cli lUwsbtf- 
terian p. iSce albo the life, or rather panegyric, of Vetch iii 

Jlowiy,'^ Hcotlcnn^f, where tliis circumstance is not denied, hut, 

on the contrary, is stated to be no ‘‘disparagement to him,” p. (JOG. The 
frame of mind which the teachings of tJio clergy encoiu’aged, and wliicli 
provoked self-murder, is vividly depicted by Samuel Rutherford, tlie most 
popular of all the Scotch divines of the seveuteeiith century. “Oh! hec 
lieth down, aud hell hed<leth with him ; hec sleepeth, and liell and hee 
droame together; he riseth, and hell goeth to the fields with him; hec goes 
to his garden, there is hell.” . . . “ Tiie man goes to his table, 0 ! lice 
dare not eat, hec hath no right to the creature ; to oat is sin and hell ; so 
liell is ill every dish. To live is siuiie, hte would /nine chvKe sti'initfJvifj ; 
every act of breathing is sin aud hell, llee goes to church, there is a dog 
as great as a iiiouiitaiiie before his eye: Here bo terroi-s.” Rutherford's 
Christ 1047, 4to, pp. 41, 42. blow, listen to the confessions of two 

of the tortured victims of the doctrines enunciated by the clergy ; victims 
who, after undergoing inefrablc agony, were more than once, according to 
their own account, tempted to put an einl to their lives. “ The cloud lasted 
for two years and some montlis.” . . . “ Tlic arrows of tlic Almighty did 
drink up my spirits ; night and day his hand lay heavy upon me, so that 
even my bodily moisture was turned into the drought of summer. When 
I said sometimes that my couch would ease rny complaint, I was filled with 
tossings to the dawning of the day.” . . . “Amidst all my downcastings, 
I had the roaring lion to grapple with, who likes well to fish in muddy 
waters. He strongly suggested to me that I should not eat, because I had 
uo right to food ; or if I ventured to do it, the enemy assured me, that the 
wrath of God would go down with iny morsel ; and that 1 had forfeited a 
right to the divine favour, and, therefore, had nothing to do with any of 
God’s creatures.” . . . “ Ilow^ever, so violent were the temptations of the 
strong enemy, that I frequently forgot to eat my bread, and durst not 
attempt it ; aud when, through the persuasion of my wife, I at any time did 
it, the enemy through the day, did buffet me in a violent way, assuring mo 
that the wrath of God had gdhe over with what I had taken.” . . . “ The 
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Little comfort, indeed, could men then gain from 
their religion, Not only the devil, as the author of all 
evil, hut even He whom wo recognise as the author of 
all good, was, in the eyes of the Scotch clergy, a cruel 
and vindictive being, moved with anger like themselves. 
They looked into their own hearts, and there they found 
the picture of their God. According to them. He was a 
God of terror, instead of a God of love.^**® To Him, they 
imputed the worst 2>assious of their own jiccvish and 
irritable nature. They aseinhed to Itim, revenge, cun- 
ning, and a constant disposition to inflict pain. While 
they declared that nearly all mankind were sinners be- 
yond the chance of redemption, and were, indeed, pre- 
destined to eternal ruin, they did not scruiflo to accuse 
the Deify of resorting to artifice against these unhappy 
victims; lying in wait for them, that He might catch 
them unawanis.’*''-’ The Scotch clergy taught their hearers, 
that the Almighty was so sanguinary, and so prone to 


enemy after all did so pursue me, that he violently sugj^ested to my soul, 
that, some time or other, God would suddenly destroy me as with a thunder- 
clap : wliich so filled my soul with fear and pain, that, every now and then, 
I looked about me, to receive the divine blow, still expecting it was a com- 
ing ; yea, many a night I durst not sleep, lest I had awakened in everlast- 
ing Haines.” ^^teoeiiiio)ls Hare Cordail^ pp. 11-13. Another poor creature, 
after hearing one of Siniton’s sermons, in 1740, says, ‘‘ Now, I saw myself 
to 1)0 a condemned criminal ; but 1 knew not the day of my execution. I 
thought that there was nothing between me and hell, but the brittle thread 
of natural life.” . . , “And in this dreadful confusion, I durst not sleep, 
least I had awakened in everlasting flames.” . . . “ And Satan violently 
assaulted me to take away my own life, seeing there was no mercy for me.” 
. . . “ Soon after this, 1 was again violently assaulted by the tempter to 
take away my own life ; lie presented to me a knife therewith to do it ; no 
person being in the house but myself. The enemy pursued me so close, 
that I could not endure so much as to see the knife in my sight, but laid it 
away.” . . . “ One evening, as 1 was upon the street, Satan violently as- 
saulted me to go into tlie sea and drown myself ; it would be the easiest 
death. Such a fear of Satan then fell upon me, as made my joints to shake, 
so that it was much for me to walk home ; and when I came to the door, 
I found nobody within ; I was afraid to go into the house, lest Satan should 
get power over me.” Memoirs of the Life Experwices of Mariotiy Ijiird 
of (Jreeiiock^ pp. 13, 14, 19, 45, 223, 224. 

Binning says, that “ since the first rebellion” (that is, the fall of 
Adam), “ there is nothing to be seen but the terrible counteiiauee of an 
angry God.” Binding's ^rmons, vol. iii. p. 254. 

109 *< jXe will, as it were, lie in wait to take all advantages of sinners to 
undo them.” IhUcheson's Eximiiixin on the Mimr Pro'pheU^ vol. i. p. 247. 
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anger, that lie riigccl oven against walls and houses and 
senseless creatures, wreaking llis fiiiy more than ever, 
and scattering desolation on eveiy side.^'“ Sooner than 
miss Jlis fell and malignant purpose, He would, tliey 
said, hit loose avongitig angels, to fall upon men and upon 
their fainili<'sd*‘ Judepondently of tliis resource. He had 
various ways wla-reby He could at once content Himself 
and plague Jlis creatures, as Avas particularly shown in 
the (leviees which He employed to bring famine on a 
peopled^- AVheii a country was starving, it was because 
God, in His anger, had smitleu the soil, liad sto[)i)ed the 
elonds from yielding tlieir moisture, .iiid thus mado the 
fruits of the earth to Avith('r.**-’ All the intolerablti suf- 

no u wnitli rnifcs nulls, ami lumsos, and smsolcsso creatures 

more now ihcn tit that tiino” (f.r. at tlic time when the Old Testament was 
written), “ See what desolation he liath wiont^ht in Ireland, w hat caiiiijij 
of horses, of inlaiits, and of killed souhlit‘r>, iiatli lieene in that land, and in 
(lerinany.” luf//4"r/'or(/'s Ft\e of (Jon- 

pp. :i44, 

“ Albeit there were no earthly man to pursue Christ’s enemies; yet 
avcnifinn; an,:^eK, or evil s])irits sii.ill he lot forth u])oii them and their 
families to trouliic them.” K>'i>/n'fiU'ou of the Ft.rst Fifdj /Wws, 

p. 

Ood hath many wayes and meanes wlnn-eby to plnirue man, and 
reach his cihttenttHcats.''' Ihttchcsoa's IieyoKifloj) ou the Minor J^rophels, 
V(»l. i. p. :2S:;. “ Cuil h itli variety of means whiMehy to plat^ne men, and 

U) bring upon tliem any iiilliction he iiitendolh against them ; and particu- 
larly he hath several wayes whereby to bring on famine. He can arine all 
llis creatures to cut off men's provision, one of them after another; he can 
make tlie ch.ing<5 of aire, and small insects do that work e when lie pleaseth. ” 
JOiih, vol. i. j). -422. The same divine, in another elaborate treatise, dis- 
tinctly imputes to the Deity a sensation of pleasure in injuring even the 
innocent. “ When Ood sends out a scourge, of sword, famine, or pestilence, 
suddenly to overtlirow and cut jieople off, not only are the wicked reached 
tlierehy (which is here supposed;, but even the innocent, that is such as arc 
righteous and free of gross provocations ; fo|, in any other sense, none are 
innocent, or free of sin, in this life. Yea, further, in trying of tlie iiniocoiit 
by these scoui’ges, the Lon! seems to act as one delighted loit/i ity and little 
resenting tlie great extremities wherewith they are pressed. ” Jlutcheson's Ex- 
■position, of the Jlooh of Job, HJGb, folio, p. 12:4. Compare p. :45P. “It pleaseth 
the Lord to exei\ise great variety in afilieting the children of men,” <fcc. 
liut, after all, mere extracts can give but a faint idea of the dark and malig- 
nant spirit which pervades these writings, 

“ The present death and firniiiie quhilk seases vpon many, quhairby 
Ood his heavie wrath is evidentlie perceaved to be kindlit against vs.” iStlec- 
tions from the Minutes of the ,Sgnod of Fife, p. 1)8. “ Smiting of the fruits 

of the ground.” Hutcheson^ s Exposition mi the Minor Prophets, ^(A. i. p. 277. 

“ Makes fruits to wither.” vol. ii. p. 183. “ Ilee restraiues the clouds, 
and biudeth up the wombe of ' heaven, in extreme drought.” RiUherford's 
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fcrings caused by a want of food, the slow deaths, the 
agony, tlie general misery, the crimes which that misery 
produced, the anguish of the mother as she saw her 
children wasting away and could give them no bread, all 
this was Ilis act, and tlio work of Jlis hauds.^'* In His 
anger, He would sometimes injure the crops by making 
the spring so backward, and the weather so cold and 
rainy, as to insure a deficiency in the coming harvest.^ 
Or else, lie would deceive men, by sending them a 
favourable season, and, after letting them toil and sweat 
in tlie hojie of an abundant stipply, lie would, at the last 
moineut, suddenly step in, and destroy the corn just as 
it was tit to be reaped.”® Por, the God of the Scotch 
Kirk was a God who tantalized Ilis creatures as well as 
punished them ; and Avhen lie was provoked, Ho would 
first allure men encouraging their expectations, in 
ordei' that their subse(iuont misery might be more poig- 
nant.”' 

Under the influence of this horrible cret'-d, and from 
the unbounded sway exorcised by the clergy who advo- 

Chnat p. />2, ‘‘ Sometime hec maketh the heauen abouo as brassc, 

and the earth beneath as iron ; so tlnit albeit men labour and sow, yet they 
reooiue no encrease : sometime agaiiie hoe giues in due season the first and 
latttu* raine, so tliat tlie eartli renders abundance, but tlie Lord by blasting 
windes, or by the caterpiller, canker- worme and grasse-hopper doth con- 
sume them, who come out as exactors and oflicers sent from God to poind 
men in their goods.” Cowpers Ut'ffveu Opeiml^ p. 41113. 

“Under the late dearth this people suffered greatly, the poor were 
numerous, and many, especially about the town of Kilsyth, were at the 
point of starving ; yet, as 1 frequently observed to them, I could not see 
any one turning to the Lord who smote them, or crying to him because of 
their sins, while thetj howled upon their beds for bread,” Robes xVarraiives 
of the Krfraord inary Work of Spirit of (Hod, p. 68. 

"5 WicM's Diary, pp, 1.32, lo3. ]\[uch ruin in the autumn, was “the 
Lord's displeasure upon the land.” Minutes of the Presbyteries of Saint 
Andrews and Cupar, p. 171). 

“ .Men sweat, till, sow much, and the sun and summer, and clouds, 
warme dewes and raines smile upon comes and meddowe.-, yet God steppeth 
in betweene the mouth of the husbandman and the sickle, and blasteth all.” 
Rutherford's Christ Dying, p. 87. Compare RaiUies Letters, vol. iii. p. 52, 
on the “ continuance of * very intemperate rain upon the corns,” as one of 
the “ great signs of the wrath of God.” 

117 <» When the Lord is provoked, he can not only send an affliction, but 
so order it, by faire appearances of a better lot, and heightening of the sin- 
ners expectation and desire, as may make it most sad.” Jlutchesovfs Ex^ 
position on the Minor Prophets, vol. iii. pp. 9, 10. 
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cated it, the Scotch mind was thrown into such a state, 
that, during the seventeenth, and pp’t of the •eighteenth, 
century, some of the noblest feelings of which our nature 
is capable, the feelings of hope, of love, and of gratitude, 
were set aside, and were replaced by the dictates of a 
servile and ignominious fear*. The physical sntterings. 
to Avhi<!h the Imrnan Iranie is liable, nay, even the very 
accidents to Avhich avo are casually exposed, Avere belioAmd 
to proceed, 7iot from our ignorance, nor from our care- 
lessness, but from tlie ^’ag(^ of the Deity. If a tiro chanced 
to break out in Edinburgh, the gre.atest alarm Avas ex- 
cited, because it Avas the v(jicc of (Jod ciyiiig out a ;aiust 
a luxurious and dissolute city.““^ If a boil or a sore ap- 
peared on your body, that, too, Avas a divine i)unishment, 
audit was more than doubtful whether it might hiAvfully 
1)0 cured.^^'-* The small-j)ox, being one of the most fatal 
iis AVc'U as one of the most loathsome of all diseases, Avas 
especially sent by («od ; and, on that account, the remedy 
of inoculation was scouted as a jn'ofane attempt to frus- 
trate His intentions.'^'* Other disorders, Avhicli, though 

In KliXt, there was a fire in Edinbnrgh 5 hereupon ]\rv>iuTicf, in hia 
amnon lu-xt tlay, “told ua, ‘That ChuTs, voice was crying to this city, and 
that he was come to the very ports, and was crying over tlic walls to us; 
that wc sin mid amend our ways, lest he should come to our city, and con- 
suine us in a terrible manner.’ I cannot t(‘ll what this Uispeusation of 
Providence wrought on me,” Myrnoirs or SpiriUml ExercUe^ of El hi- 
hetk HV/,s7, vjritUn fnf her own Ihnid, pp. 41, Sco also, at pp. 1:^2, 123, 
the account of another conllagratioii, wliore it is said, “there was much of 
God to be seen in this lire.” Compare a curious passage in Calderwood* s 
History of thft Kirk of Scotland, vol, vii. pp. 4oo, doC. 

““ Tlie Tlev. James Fraser had a boil, and afterwards a fever. “During 
this sickness he miraculously allayed tlie pain of my boil, and speedily, and 
that without means, cured it ; fiir however*! bought some things to pre- 
vent it, yet, looking on it as a punishment from God, I knew not if T could 
be free to take the rod out of his band, and to counterwork him.” Memoirs 
of the lUv. James Ft user of lirea^ Minister of the Gospel at Cttlross, written 
by Himself, in Sdect JEoyra/dties^ vol. ii. p. 223. Durham declaims against 
“ Sinful shumiiiig and sbiftiiig off suffering and Rutherford says, “ No 
man should rejoice at weakness and diseases ; but 1 think we may have a 
sort of gladness at boils and sores, because, without them, Christ’s fingers, 
as a slain Lord, should never have touched our skin.” DurJvani's Law Ui\r 
sealed, p. IGO ; Hxdherford's Relir/mis Tjetters, p. 2G5. I do not know what 
effect these passages may produce upon the reader ; but it makes my flesh 
creep to quote them. Compare Stevenson s Rare, Sovl-strenytheniny, and 
Comforting Cordial, p. 35. ^ 

It was not until late‘^iu the eighteenth century, that the Scotch 
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less terrible, Tvcre very painful, proceeded from the same 
source, and' all owed their origin to the anger of the Al- 
mighty.^-* In every thing, Ilis power was displayixl, not 
by increasing the happiness of men, nor by adding to 
tlieir comforts, but by hurting and vexing them in all 
possible ways. Ilis hand, always raisccl against the 
])eo])le, would sometimes deprive them of wine by caus- 
ing the vintage to fail sometimes, would destroy their 
cattle in a storm and sometimes, would eveu make 


clcrffy "ave up this? notion. At last, even they became inlluonced by the 
ridiculii to which their siiporstitioii exposed them, and which produced 
more cfFeet tlian any argument could have done. The doctrines, however, 
which they and their predecessors had long inculcated, had so corniptetl 
the po[)nlar mind, that instances will, I believe, be found even in the nine- 
teenth century, of the Scotch deeming precautions against small-pox to bo 
criminal, or, as they called it, flying in tlie fiice of Providence. The latest 
evideneo I can at this moment put my hand on, is in a volume published 
in 17l)7. It is stated by the Rev. John Ihitersoii, that, in the j)arish of 
Auldearn, in the county of Nairn, “Very few have fallen a saeriHco to the 
small-po\, tliough the people are in general averse to inoculation, from the 
general gloominess of their faith, which teaches them, that all diseases 
which aiilict the human frame arc instances of the Divine interposition, for 
the punishment of sin ; any interference, therefore, on their part, they 
deem an usurpation of the prerogative of tlie Almighty.’* 
tisticAil uUxmn\t of Scothind^ vol. xix. p. ()18, Edinburgh, 17‘.)7. Sec also 
vol. xiv. p. 5:i, Edinburgh, J7i)5, This is well said. No doubt, so abject, 
and so pernicious, a superstition among the people, w^as the result of “ the 
general gloominess of their faith.” Rut the Rev. John Paterson has for- 
gotten to add, that the gloomimsss of which he complains, was in strict con- 
fijnnity Avith tlie teachings of the most able, tlie most energetic, and the 
most venerated of the Scotch clergy. Mr. J’aterson renders scant justice to 
his coiintiymen, and sliould ratlier have praised the tenacity with Avhich 
they adhered to the instructions they had long been accust(>ine<l to receive. 

The Rev. John Welsh, when sulFcring from a painful disorder, and 
also from other troubles, writes : “My doiileiirs ar impossible to e.xpresse.” 
, . . . “ It is the Lord’s indignation.” See his letter, in Minveltnny of the 
WoJroio Society, vol. i. p. 5o§. See also Cowper's Ifeacen Opened, p. 128. 
A pain in one’s side was the work of “ the Lord** {Memoirs of Marion Laird, 
p. Do); so was a sore throat {WasCs Memoirs, p. 203); and so was the; 
fever in pleurisy, Rcbe's Narratives of tite Extraordimiry Work of the Spirit 
of (iod, p. 06. 

*2- In Jtmuary 1653, “ This tymo, and mony monethis befoir, thair w^es 
great skairslitic of wyiies. In this also appered Goilis justice toward this 
iiatioun for abusing of that blissing many yeiris befoir.** Nicoli's Diary, 
p. 105. 

This idea was so deeply rooted, that we actually find a public fast 
and humiliation ordered, on account of “this present uiicoutli stormc of 
frost and snaw, quhilk hes con tine wit sa king that the bcstiall ar dicing 
thik fauld.’* Records of the Kirk Session^ Vreshytery, and Synod of Aber- 
deen, p. 82. 
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dogs bite their legs when they least expected 
Sometimes, He wmikl display His wrath by making the 
weather excessively dry;^^^ sometimes, by making it 
equally wet.^-® He Avas ahvays ^mnishing ; always busy 
in inereasiug the genei'al suffering, or, to use tlie lan- 
guage of the time, making the creature smart under the 
rod.^~^ Ev(uy fresh Avar Avas the I’esult of His special in- 
terference ; it Avas not caused by tlui meddling folly or 
insensale ambition of statesmen, but it AAms the imme- 
diate Avork of the Ih'ity, aa'Iio aa'us thus made ix’spoiisible 
for all the devastations, the niiird(‘rs, aiid otla'r crimes 
more horrible still, AAdii(‘h Avar produces.^-'* lu the iuter- 
A’als of pc'aee, Avhich, at that period, were A^ery rare, lie 
had other means of A'exing mankind. The shock of aii 
earthquake Avas a mark of His displeasure a comet 

121 << There wjis a doer hit mv lepr most (h^spovaiely, I iio sooner received 
this, but 1 saw tlie liaiid of God in it.” HW'a* Memoirfi^ p. 114. 

125 t< The evidtMit docuineiitis of Goddis wrath agaiies the land, be the 
oxtraordiiiarie drouth.’^ Rn'orth of the Kirk and Stjiiod 

of Aberdeen^ ]), 

“ The hynous syiines of the land produced much takincs of Godis 
wraith ; namelie, in this spring tynic, for all Februar and a great pairt of 
Marche wer full of havie weittis.” S^icoira Diarij, p. ir> 2 . 

Ilatifliirtoa'a (hrot Conceryi of Sfd cation^ p. 80 . FleminjAa FnlJdlinfj 
of iScrijHarfj pp. lol, lit), J7(J. Balfoara uintof/cs^ vol. i. p. lijD. JiostOii a 
^Sermons, p. Jlostoiiii Humati Natvreiti its Fonr-fold State, pp. (17, F3(). 
Memoirs of Marion Laird, pp, (»4, 90, 113, 1()3. Hutcheson* s Krposition of 
the Book ofJi.l, pp. 02 , 91, 1 10 , 187, 242, 310, 149, 471, 47(J, 527, 528. 

“ War is one of tlie sharp scourges whereby God punisheth wicked 
nations ; and it cometh upon a people, not accidentally, but hj the, especial 
providence of (iod, who hath peace and war in his own hand.” JlutchesoFs 
Exposition on the Minor Prophets, vol. ii. p. 3. In 1(544, “ Civill war 
wracks 8 paine, and lately wracked Italic : it is coming by appearance 
shortlie upon France. The just Lord, who beholds with patience the wick- 
ednesse of nations, at Last arises in fnrieF . . . . “ The Swedish and Dan- 
ish fleets, after a hott light, are making for a new onsett : great blood is 
feared shall be shortly shed there, both by sea and land. The anger of the 
Lord against all christen dome is great.” Baillie's Letters and Journals y 
vol. ii. pp. 190, 223. 

120 «< Earthquakes, whereby God, when he is angry, overthrows and 
overturns very mountains.” JlutchesoWs Exposition of the Book of Job, 
p. 114 . “ The rainistris and sessioun convening in the sessioun hous, con- - 

siddering the fearfull erthquak that wes yisternicht, the aucht of this in- 
stant, throughout this haill citie about nine houris at eviii, to be a docu- 
ment that God is angrie aganes the laud and aganes this citie in particular, 
for the inanifauld sinuis of^ the people,” &c. Becords of the Kirk Sessiorty 
Preshijteryy and Synod of AhermeUy p. 64 . 
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was a sign of coming tribulation and when an eclipse 
appeared, the panic was so nnivotsal, that persons of all 
ranks hastened to church to deprecate His wrath.^®^ 
What they heard there, would increase their fear, in- 
stead of allaying it. For the clergy taught their hearers, 
that even so ordinary an event as thunder, was meant to 
excite awe, and' was sent for the 2>iin)osc of sliowing to 
men with how terrible a master, they had to dcal.^'*^ Not 
to tremble at thundei', was, therefore, a mark of im- 
piety ; ajid. in tliis respect, man was unfavourably con- 
trasted Avith the loAver animals, since they w(;ro invari- 
ably moved by this symptom of divine i)0wcr.^®® 

These visitations, cclijAses, cornets, earthquakes, thun- 
der’, famine, pestilence, Arair, disease, blights in the air, 
failni’cs in the crops, cold winters, dry summers, these, 
and tlie like, avci’c, in the opinion of the Scotch divines, 
oulbreidcs of the auger of the Almighty against the sins 
of men ; and that such outbreaks Avero incessant is not 
surjn-ising, Avhen Ave consider that, in the same age, and 
accoi’ding to the same ci’eed, the most innocent, and even 
praiscAvoi’thy, actions Avere deemed sinful, and Avorthy of 
chastisement. The opiniv.ns held on this subject are not 


1.30 << Whatever natural causes may be adduced for those alarming ap- 
pearances, the system of comets is yet so uncertain, and they have so fre- 
(juently yireceded desolating strokes and turns in public alFairs, that they 
seem designed in jirovidence to stir up sinners to seriousness. Those 
preachers from heaven, when God’s messengers were silenced, neither 
prince nor prelate could stop.” Wodrow's History of the Church of Hcot- 
land, vol. i. p. 421. 

131 People of all sortesrane to the churches to deprecat God's wrath.” 
Balfour s Anwdes, vol. i. p. 403, This was in 1508. 

132 j5y it, he manifests his power and shows himself terrible.” Dur- 
ham's Commentarie upon the Book of the lievelation, p. 33. Compare Row's 
History of the Kirk, p. 333 ; and a passage in Laird's Memoirs, p. (>0, which 
shows how greedily their credulous hearers imbibed such notions : “ There 
were several signal evidences that the Lord’s righteous judgments were 
abroad in the earth ; great claps of thunder,” <bc. 

133 The stupidity and scnselessnesse of man is greater than that of the 
brute creatures, which are all more moved with' the thunder, then the 
hearts of men for the most part.” Dickson's Explication of the First Fifty 
Psalms, p. 193. Hutcheson makes a sijnilar remark concerning earth- 
quakes. “ The shaking and trembling of insensible creatures, when God 
is angry, serves to condemn men, who are not sensible of it, nor will stoop 
uuder his hand.” Hutcheson^ s Exposition of the Book of Job, p. 115, 
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only curious, but extremely instructive. Besides form- 
ing an important jiart of tbe history of the human mind, 
they supply decisive proof of the danger of allowing a 
single profession to exalt itself above all other profes- 
sions. For, in Scotland, as elsewhere, directly the chirgy 
succeeded in occupying a more than ordinai'y amount of 
public attention, they availed themselves of that circum- 
stance to proiiagate those ascetic doctrines, which, while 
they strike at. llio root of human happiness, benetit no 
one cxcejit the class which advocates them. Tliat class, 
indeed, can hardly fail to reap advantage from a iiolioy, 
which, by increasing the apprehensions to which tne ig- 
norance and timidity of men make them too liable, does 
also incri'ase their eagi'rness to tly for sup])ort to their 
spiritual advisers. And the greater the a])])rehonsion, 
the greater the eagc'.rness. Of this, the Scotch clergy, 
who Avere perfect masters of their own art, Avere AVi.'Jl 
aware. I'nder their intluene,e, a system of morals Avas 
established, Avhich, representing nearly overj'^ act as sin- 
ful, kept the pcojilo in jierpetnal dri'ad, lest aiiAvitlingly 
they A\'('rc committing some enormous othmee, Avhich 
would bring upon their heads a signal and overwhelm- 
ing punishment. ‘ 

According to this code, all the natural atfections, all 
social pleasures, all amusements, and all the joyous in- 
stincts <jf the human heart Avere sintul, and Avere to bo 
rooted out. It was sinful for a mother to Avish to have 
sons and, if she liad any, it was sinful to be anxious 
about theh welfare.’'’"’ It Avas a sin to please yourself, 


Lady Colsfeild “ liad liorn two or three danpjhtcrs, and was sinfully 
anxious after a son, to heir the estate of Colsfeild/* iVodrow's Atutleciu, 
vol. iii. p* 

Under the iniluence of this tcmhle creed, the amiable mother of 
Duncan Forbes, writing to him respecting his own health and that of his 
brother, speaks of “ my sinful God-provoking anxiety, both for your souls 
and bodies,” Bif rtoids Lives of Loved mtd Forbes^ p. 274. The theological 
theory, underlying and suggesting this, was, that “grace bridles these 
affections.” Boston's JJunian Nedure in its Fourfold State, p. Iti4. Hence 
its rigid application on days set apart for religious purposes. The Rev. Mr. 
Lyon (Jlistory of Saint Andrews, vol. i. p. 458) mentions that some of the 
Scotch clergy, in drawing regulations for the goverameut of a colony, 
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or to please others ; for, by adopting either course, you 
■were sure to displease God.^®® All pleasures, therefore, 
however slight in themselves, or however lawful they 
might appear, must be carefully avoided.*®^ When mix- 
ing in society, we should edify the company, if the gift 
of edification had been bestowed upon us ; but wo should 
by no means attempt to amuse them.^®® Cheerfulness, 
especially when it rose to laughter, was to bo guarded 
against ; and we should choose for our associates grave 
and sorrowful men, who were not likely to indulge in so 
foolish a practice.^®® Smiling, provided it stopped short 


inserted the following clause : No husband shall kiss his wife, and no 
mother shall kiss her child on the Sabbath day.” 

131} “'file more you please yourselves and the world, the further you are 
from pleasing God.” Binmnifs t^nnons^ vol. ii. p. 55. Elsewhere (vol, ii. 
p. 45) : “ Amity to ourselves is enmity to God.” 

nr « j’leasures are most carefully to be auoided : because they both harme 
and deceiue.” AOaniet/if/'s L*hjfdcke for the p. 251. At p. 2()S, the 

same authority says, “Beate dowuo thy body, and bring it to subiectionby 
abstaining, not only from vnlawfull pleasures, but also from lawfull ana 
indifferent delights.” « 

According to Ihdchesoidfi Fxjmition of Job, p. G, there is no time 
wherein men are more ready to miscarry, and discover any bitter root in them, 
then when they are about the liberal use of the creatures, and amidst occa- 
sions of mirth and cheerfulness. ” Tlow this doctrine ripened, cannot be 
better illusti-ated than from the sentiments entertained, so late as the early 
part of the eighteenth century, by Colonel Blackader, a Scotch officer, 
who was also an educated man, who had seen much of the world, and 
might, to some degree, be called a man of the world. In December 1714, 
lie went to a wedding, and, on his return home, lie writes ; “ I was cheer- 
ful, and perhaps gave too great a swing to raillery, but I hope not light or 
vain in conversation. I desire always to have my speech seasoned with 
salt, and ministering profit to the hearers. Sitting up late, and merry 
enough, though I hope innocent; but I will not justify myself.” The Life 
and Diary of Lieut, ~CoL J, Blackwler, by Andrew Crichton, p, 453. On an- 
other occasion (p. 511), in 1720, he was at an evening party. “The young 
people were merry. I laid a restraint upon myself for fear of going too far, 
and joined but little, only so as not to show moroseness or ill-breeding. 
We sat late, but the conversation was innocent, and no drinking but as we 
pleased. However, much time is spent ; which I dare not justify. In aU 
things we offend,'' At p, 159, he writes, “I should always be mixing some- 
thing that may edify in my discourse and, says his biographer (p. 437), 
“Conversation, when it ceased to accomplish this object, ho regarded as 
deyeneratitKf into idle entertainment, which ought to be checked rather than 
encouraged.” 

139 it Frequent the gravest company, and the fellowship of those that 
are sorrowfull.” Abenuthy's Physickefor the ^vde, p. 41G. Compare the 
attacks on “ too much carnal mirth and laughter,” in Ditrham's Imw Un- 
sealed, p. 323 ; in Fleming's Fulfilling of the Scripture, p. 226 ; and in Fer- 
VOL. II. • C C 
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of laughter, might occasionally he allowed ; still, being a 
carnal pastime, it was a sin to sm^ile on Simdayd*^ Even 
on week-days, those who were most imbued with reli- 
gious principles hardly ever smiled, but sighed, groaned, 
and wept.i^^ A true Christian would be careful, iu his 
movements, to pres(si-vc invariable gravity, never running, 

(jVHfto'ii.'i E.rpoaition uf the Epixtlt's of Pavl^ p, 227. See also Siuntnal 

WorfaiY, p. 42. Cowper says, “ Woe be unto them that now lau^h, for 
11 * 0 ( 11 } they weepe, the end of their joy shall bo otidlesso nioiiriiin^ 
and gnashiniT of teeth, they shall shed tears abundantly Avith l^sau, but shall 
tind no place for mercy. Cowjuirit Ifeactii Oiienetf p. 271. Ilutcheson, 
iu a striiin of unusual liberality, permits occasional lauglitcr. lie says, 

There is a faculty of lauj^liing given tt» men wliieh certainly i given for 
us(‘, at least at Horrietinies ; and diversions are sometime ucedfiui for nieii 
wlio are serious and employed in weighty aifairs.” ‘^And particu- 

larly, laughter is sometime lawful for magistrates and others in publick 
eharge, nut only tliat they may recreate themselves, but that, thereby, and 
by the like iiisimiatiiig carriage, tliey may gain the airectiun of the people.’* 
Ilulvltenons E.qmltioii of the Book of Job ^ edit, folio, KibJ), pp. IkSJ), ;^!)0. 

In KJoO, Avhen (Iharles II. was in Scotland, “tlui clergy rejirehended 
him V(‘ry sharply, if ho smiled on those days” (Sundays), i larauloiis Jlis- 
1o)'>i of the /iV/>t7//o//, book xiii. p. 747, edit. Oxford, ltS43. 

‘ It is said of Donald Cargill, that “bis very countenance was edifying 
to beboyers ; often sigiiing with deep groans.” A Cloud oj lUV/iow-s* /h/* 
the Iloynl Pevroi/tdireii of Jexus Chrost^ p. I2lb The celebrated .lames ])ur- 
Lani was “ a p(*rs<»ti of the utmost gravity, and scarce smiled at anything. * 
/iowtds Bloyropldit Ecotlcaun^ p. 22b, Of Livingston, wo tire told “ tliat lie 
was a veiy alfectioiiate person, and weeped mnch ; that it was his ordinary 
way, and might lie observed almost every Sabbath, that when he came into 
the pulpitc ho sate douii a litlc, and looked lirst to the one end of the kirk, 
and tlieii to the other; and then, ordinarly, the tear shott iu his eye, and 
lie weeped, and oftiines he began his preface and his work weeping.” 
Woth'ow'.'i Aualectu, vol. ii. p. 211). James Alexander “used to weep mndi 
in prayer and preacliiiig; he was every way most savoury.” Ibid,, vol. iii. 
p. .'JU. As to the llev. Jolm Cai*stairs, “his band in the Sabbath would 
have lieeii all wett, as if it had been douked, with tears, before be was done 
with his first prayer.” p. 18. Aird, minister of Dalserf, “ weeping .much” 
(//>/(/,, vol. iii. p. /5b), “ i\Tr. James Stirling tells me was a most fervent, 
affcctionat, weeping preacher.” p. 172; and the Rev. Alexander Dunlop 
was noted for what was termed “a holy groan,” vol. iii. p. 21. See also^oii 
weeping as a mark of religion, H«.s*^’.s* Memoirs, pp. 83, 84 ; and iiobel's Nar- 
o'otiveH of the Extra ordinary Work of the Epirit of God, pp. 21, 31, 75, 150. 
One passage from the most popular of the Scotch preachers, I hesitate as to 
the propriety of quoting; but it is essential that their ideas should be 
known, if the history of Scotland is to be understood. Rutherford, after 
stating whom it is that we should seek to imitate, adds : “ Christ did never 
laugh on earth that we read of, but he wept. ** llutkerfordfs Christ Dytay, 
10*47, 4to, p. 525. I publish this with no in’everent spirit ; God forbid that 
I should. But I will not b6 deterred from letting this age see the real cha- 
racter of a system which aimed at destroying all human happiness, exciting 
slavish and abject fear, aqid turning this glorious world into one vast theatre 
of woe. 
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but walking soberly, and not treading out in a brisk 
and lively manner, as unbelievers arc wont to do.^^® So, 
too, if he Avrotc to a Mend, he must beware lest his letter 
should contain any thing like jocoseness ; since jesting 
is incompatible with a holy and serious life.^'^ 

It was, moreover, -wrong to take pleasure in beautiful 
scenery; for a pious man had no concern with such 
matters, which were beneath him, and the admiration of 
■#hich should bo left to the unconverted.^'*-* The unre- 
generate might delight in those vanities, but they who 
wore properly instructed, saw Nature as she really was, 
and knew tliat as she, for about five thousand years, had 
been constiintly ou the move, her vigour was well-nigh 


142 « Wiilk with a sober pace, not ‘ tinkling with your feet.’ ” Memmrs 
of fh(' KiW. JariK^a Fr<f.^er, written hif UiiDaelf, \\\ Iselect Jliocfraphiesty vol. ii, 
p. 280. it is somewhat like this, or loss than this, which the Lord cou- 
demueth, /sv«. iii. l(i, ‘ Walking and mincing, or tripping and making a 
tinkling with their feet.' What is that but disdaining the grave WTiy of walk- 
ing, to affect an art in it ? as many do now in our days ; and shall this be 
displeasing to the Lord, and not the other? seeing he loveth, and is host 
pleased with, the native way of carrying the body.’* Diirhanfs Imw Un- 
sealed, p. :^24. The believer hath, or at least ought to have, and, if ho bo 
like himself, will have, a well ordered walk, and will be in his carriage 
stately and jirincely.** JHrkam's Exjmition of the Honej of Solomon, p. 3(55. 

“At home, writing lettera to a friend. My vein is inclined to jest 
and humour. The letter was too comical and jocose ; and after I had sent 
it away, I had a chock that it was too light, and jesting foolishly. I sent 
and got it back, and destroyed it. My temper goes too far that way, and I 
ought to check it, and be more ou my guard, and study edification in every 
thing.” Crichton's Life and Diary of Blackader, pp. 536, 537. Even 
amongst young children, from eight years old and upwards, toys and games 
w^cre bad ; and it was a good sign when they were discarded. “ Some very 
young, of eight and nine years of age, some twelve and thirteen. They still 
inclined more and more to their duty, so that they meet three times a day, 
in the morning, at night, and at noon. Also they have forsaken all their 
childish fancies and plays ; so these that have been awakefied arc known 
by their countenance and conversation, their walk and behaviour.” Itobe's 
Narratives of the Extraordimiry Work of the Spirit of God, pp. 79, 80. 

144 «< Ty unmortified man, the world smclleth like the garden of 
God” . . . “ the world is not t» him an ill-smelled stinking corps.** 
ItutherfonVs Christ Dying, p. 498. But those who were properly mortified, 
knew that “the earth is but a potter’s house” {Ibid., p. 286); “an old 
thred-bare-worn case” {Ibid., p. 530) ; a “ smoky house” {Rutherford's Re- 
ligious Letters, p. iOO) ; a “ plaistered, rotten yorld” {Ibid., p. 132) ; and 
“ an ashy and dirty earth” {Ibid., p^C9). “ The earth also is spotted (like 
the face of a woman once beautifoll, but now deformed with scabs of 
leprosie) with thistles, thornes, and much barren wildemesse.” Cowper's 
Heaven Opemd, p. 255. 
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spent, and her pristine energy had departed.^"*® To the 
eye of ignorance, she still seemed fair and fresh; the 
fact, however, was, that she was worn ont and decrepit ; 
she was suffering from extreme old ago ; her frame, no 
longer elastic, was leaning on one side, and she soon 
would pcrish>^® Owing to the sin of man, all things 
were getting worse, and nature was degenerating so fast, 
that already the lilies avovc losing their whiteness, and 
the roses their smell.^^’' The heavens were waxing old 
the very sun, which lighted the earth, was becoming 
feeble.^*® This universai degeneracy was sad to tliink 
of ; but the profane knew it not. Their ungodly eyes 
wei'o still ploiised by A^'hat they saw. Such was the result 
of their obstinate determination to indulge the senses, 
all of which were evil ; the eye being, beyond compari- 
son, the most wicked. Iloncc, it was especially maikcd 
out for divine ptinishment ; and, being constantly sinning, 
it was afflicted with fifty-two different diseases, that is, 
one disease for each week in the year.^®® 


145 Woarinesso and motion is laid on Moon and 8unne, and all croa- 
turCvS on tliis side of the Moon. Seas ebbe and How, and that’s troulde; 
winds blow, rivers move, heavens and stars these five thousand yeares, 

except one time, have not had sixe minutes rest.” “ The Sunne 

that never rests, but moves as swiftly in the night as in the day.” llutUcr- 
ftmVa (^hrist l>ifin<j^ pp. J2, 157. “This is tlio world’s old age; it is de- 
clining; albeit it seem a fair and beautiful thing in the eyes of them wlio 
know no better, and unto them who arc of yesterday and know nothing, it 
looks as if it had been created yesterday ; yet the truth is, and a believer 
knows, it is near the grave.” Bramo</s /^rmons, vol. iii. p. 372. 

140 t« This, then, I say, is the state all things ye sec, are in, — it is their 
old age. The creation now is an old rotten house that is all dropping 
through and leaning to the one side.” Binning's !<errmm, vol. iii. p. 398. 

147 “The Ulies and roses, which, no doubt, had more sweetnesse of 
beauty and smelly before the sin of man made them vanity-sick.” liuther^ 
ford' 8 Christ Dying ^ p. 185. 

i4« The heavens that arc supposed to be incorruptible, yet they wax 
old as doth a garment.” Binning's Bermons, vol. i. p. 95. 

140 <4 The neerer the siiii drawee to the end of his daily course, the Icsse 
is his strength, for we see the Snnne in the evening decayes in heat ; so it is, 
the longer by reuolution he turiies about in his sphere, he waxes alway the 
weaker; and, to vse the similitude of the holy spirit, as a garment the 
older it groweth becomes .-the lesse beautifull.” Cowyers Heaven Opemd^ 
p. 255. »jf 

ISO jg gQ .delicate hyp.- nature, that since it was the first sense that 
offended, it is, aboue all the^rest, made subject (as a condigne punishment) 
to as many miadice, as there arc weekes in a yeere.” Ahemethys Physicke 
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« 

On this account, it "was improper to care for beauty 
of any kind ; or, to speak more accurately, there was no 
real beauty. The Avorld afforded nothing worth looking 
at, save and except the Scotch Kirk, which was incom- 
parably the most beautiful thing under heaven.'®^ To 
look at that was a lawful enjoyment, but every other 
pleasure was sinful. To write poetry, for instance, was 
a grievous offence, and worthy of especial oondemna- 
tion.^^^ To listen to music was equally wrong ; for men 
had no right to disport themselves in such idle recrea- 
tion. IIcucc the clergy forbad music to be introduced 
even during the festivities of a marriage;^®® neither 
would they permit, on any occasion, the national enter- 
tainment of pipers.^®^ Indeed, it was sinful to look at 
any exhibition in the streets, even though you only 
looked at it from your own window.^®® Dancing was so 

foi' So^lh>^yi, 501. The ficotch divines were extremely displeased with 
our eyes. Ilutherford contemptuously calls them “two clay windows.’’ 
Rather f Clu'lst Gray, goinjr still further, says, “these 

cursed eyes of ours.” (Jraj/H (ireat and Precious I^romisesy p. 53. 

131 << true visible Kirk where God’s ordinances are set up, as he hath 
appointed, where his word is purely preached, is the most beautifiill thing 
under heaven.” Dickson's ExjdicaJtion of the First Fifty Psalms^ p. 341. 

I have one vei*y late, and, on that account, very curious, instance of 
the diffusion of tliis feeling in Scotland. In 1707, a vacancy occurred in 
the mastership of the grammar-school of Greenock. It was offered to 
.John \Vilson, tlie author of “Clyde.” But, says his biographer, “the 
inagisti*ates and minister of Greenock thought fit, before they would admit 
JNlr. Wilson to the superin tendance of the grammar school, to stipulate that 
he should abandon ‘ the profane and unprofitable art of poem-making.’ ” 
Lives of Eminent Scotsmen by the Society of Ancient Scots ^ 1821, vol. v. p. 169. 

“Sept. 22, 1649. — The quhilk day the Sessioune caused raak this act, 
that thcr sould be no pypers at brydels, and who ever sould have a pyper 
playing at their brydell on their mariage day, sail loose their consigned 
money, and be farder punisched as the Sessioune thinks fitt.” Extracts from 
the jiegisters of the Presbytery of OlasgoWy and of the Kirk Sessions of the 
Parishes of Camhusmthan llumbie and Stirlmy^ p. 34. This curious volume 
is a quarto, and without date j unless, indeed, one of the title-pages is 
wanting in my copy. 

*** See the Minutes of the Kirk Session of Glasgow, in Wodrow's Collec- 
tions upon the Lives of Ministers^ vol. ii. part ii. p. 76 ; also the case of 
“ Mure, pyper,” in Selections from the Minutes of the Presbyteries of Saint 
A'ndrews and Cupar, p. 72. 

This notion lingered on, probably to the beginning of this century ; 
certainly to late in the last. In a work published in Scotland in 1836, it is 
stated, that a clergyman was still aline, who w^as “ severely censured,” merely 
because, when Punch was performing, “ the servant was sent out to the 
showman to request him to come below the windows of her master’s bouse, 
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extremely sinful, that an edict, expressly prohibiting it, 
•was enacted by the General Assembly, and read in every 
church in Edinburgh.^^ Now Ycai^s Eve had long been 
a period of rejoicing in Scotland, as in other parts of 
Europe. The Church laid her hands on this also, and 
ordered that no one should sing the songs usual on that 
day, or should admit such siugei-s iuto his own private 
house.^"^ 

At tlin christening of a child, the Scotch were accus- 
tomed to assemble their relations, including their distant 
cousins, in whom, then as now, they mnch abounded. 
But this caused pleasure, aud pleasure was sinful. It 
was, therefore, forbidden ; the number of guests was 
limited ; and the strictest supexTision was exercised by 
the clei’gy, to ])rcvent Ihc possibility of any one being 
improperly liajxpy on such occasions.’^ 


that tlie clergyman and his wife might enjoy the sight.” TroJitmns of 
Perth hj (ftor<}t Penny ^ Perth, 1836, p. 124. 

156 «< 1^7 Aiie act of the commissionn of the Gencmll Assem- 

blic wes red in all the churches of Edinburgli dischargeing promiscuous 
dansing,” Xieo/l's IHnry, p. 3. See also JrAs* of the Lieneral A&mMy of 
th' Chmrh of iScotlnuf, 1 (>38-1 842, p. 201 ; lUyister of the Kirk Semoii of 
Cambic.'tnet/nin, p. 3.> ; Mimtteii of the Preabyteriesi of i!it, Amlrew»<nul CttpaVy 
pp. 55, 181 ; Minate^^ of the fSyno<l of Fife, 150, 161), 175; and a choice 
passage ill A Cot lection of Fermottfi by Kmlnnit Divlnen^ p. 51. 

yec Sclectlum f rotti the Itecortis of the Kirk Session , Presbytery ^ mid 
Synod of Aberdeen^ pp. 77, 78, forbidding anyone to ‘‘giwe ony mcatt or 
drink to these sangsteris or lat tiiame within thair houss.” The singers 
were to be put in prisouii.” 

III 1643 the Presbytery of St. Andrews ordered that ‘‘because of the 
great abuse that is likewayes among them by conveeiiing multitudes at 
baptismes and coiitracts, the ministers and sessions are appointed to take 
strict order for restraineing these abuses, that in number they excoid not 
sixe or seven. As also ordaines that the hostlers quho mak such feists salbe 
censured by the sessions.” Alinvies of the Presbyteries of St. Andrews and 
Ouyar^ p. 11. 8ce also Kecords of the Kirk SessioUy Presbytery^ and Synod 
of Aberdeen^ pp. 109, 110, complaining of the custom “that everie base ser- 
vile man in the towne, when lie lies a barne to be baptesed, invitis tuellF or 
sextene persoiies to bo his gossopes and godfatheris to his barne,” &c. ; aud 
enacting “ that it shall not be lesume to any inhabitant within this hurt 
quhasoever, to invite any ma persones to be godfatheris to thair barne in 
ony tyme cumming bot tua or four at the most, lyk as the Kirk olbcier is 
expresslie comniandit and probibitt that from hence furth he tak vp no 
ma names to be godfatheris, nor giwe any ma vp to the redar hot four at 
the most, vnder all hiest censure he may incur be the conti-arie, and this 
ordinance to be intimat out of pulpitt, that the people pretend no ignorance 
thairof.” 
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Not only at baptisms, but also at marriages, the same 
spirit was displayed. In every country, it has been usual 
to make merry at marriages ; partly from a natural feel- 
ing, and partly, perhaps, from a notion that a contract, so 
often productive of misory, might, at all events, begin 
•with mirth. The Scotch clergy, however, thought other- 
wise. At the weddings of the poor, they would allow no 
rejoicing and at the weddings of the rich, it was the 
custom for one of them to go for the express purpose of 
preventing an excess of gaiety. A better pi’ecaution 
could hardly be devised ; but they did not trust exclu- 
sively to it. To check the lusts of the flesh, they, fur- 
thermore, took into account the cookery, the choice of 
the meats, and the number of the dishes. They were, in 
fact, so solicitous on these points, and so anxious that 
tlio nuptial feast should not be too attractive, that they 
flxed its cost, and would not allow any person to exceed 
the sum which they thought proper to namc.^'’'^ 

Nothing escaped their vigilance. For, in their opi- 
nion, oven the best man was, at his best time, so full of 
turpitude, that his actions could not fail to be wicked.^®^ 
lie never passed a day without sinning, and the smallest 


1.59 They forbad music and dancing ; and they ordered that not more than 
twenty-four persons should be present. See the enactment, in 1(147, respect- 
ing “ Pcniiic bryddells,” in Minulea of the Presbf/feriea of JSt. Anthewa and 
Cf/pftr, p. 117. In 1(1/50, “ The Presbyterie being sadly weghted witli the 
report of the coutinwance, and e-\horbitant and unuecessarly numerous con- 
fi lienees of people at peunie brydles, and of inexpedient and wnhiwfull pype- 
ing and dancing at the same, so scandalous and sinfull in this tyme of our 
Churches lamentable coiiditioun; and being apprehensive that ministers and 
Kiilc Sessiouns have not ’bein so vigilant and active (as neid werre), for 
repressing of these disorders, doc therfor most seriously recommend to min- 
isters and Kirk Sessiouns to represse the same.” Ibid., pp. 1(19, 170. See, 
further, ReejUters of the Pre^ihjtery of Lfinark, p, 29 ; and Extracts from th^ 
Presbytery Booh of ^rathhogie, pp. 4, 144, 

See two curious instances of limitation of price, in Irving's History 
of Pumbitrtomhire, p. .'5(17 ; and in Wodrovit Collections upon the Lives of 
Ministers, vol. ii. part ii. p. 34. • 

101 « What a vile, haughty, and base creature he is — how defiled and 
desperately wicked his nature — how abominable his actions ; in a word, what 
a compound of darkness and wickedness he is — a heap of defiled dust, and a 
mass of confusion — ^a sink of impiety and iniquity, even the best of mankind, 
those of the rarest and most refined extraction, take thein at their best estateP 
Binning* siiermons, vol. ii. p. 302. Compare Boston's Human Nature in its 
Four-fold State, pp. 26, 27. 
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sin deserved eternal wrath.^®^ Indeed, every thing he 
did was sinful, no matter how pure his motives.^®* Man 
had been gradually falling lower iind lower, and had 
now sunk to a point of debaseraoiit, which made him in- 
ferior to the beasts tliat perish.^®^ Even before he w'as 
bom, and while he was yet in his mother’s womb, hi^ 
guilt began.'®® And when he grew up, his crimes mul- 
tiplied thick and fast ; one of the most heinous of them 
being the practice of teaching children new words, — Oj 
horrible custom, justly visited by divine wrath.'®® This, 
however, was but one of a series of innumerable and in- 
cessant offences ; so that the only won Jor was, that the 
earth could restrain hei'self at the hideous spectacle which 
man pi'csented, and that she did not open her mouth, as 
of old, and swallow him even in the midst of his wick(!d- 
ness.'®' Eor it was certain, that in the whole creation, 
there was nothing so deformed and monstrous as he.'®® 

1 B 2 u cannot but deserve God’s wrath and curse eternally.” 

Dhchoti^s Tndfi's Victo/y overAWor^ p. 71. All men, even the regenerate, 
sin daily.” JIjuL, p. 103. 

w.t «< Qm* works have such a mixture of corruption and sin in them, 
tliat they deserve his curse and wrath.” JUlL^ p. 130. 

164 « now, falling away from God, hoc hath also so farre degenerated 

from his owne kind, that ho is become itiferiour to the beasts.” Cotrpri''8 
/harm O'yened, p. 2/51. “ 0 ! is not man become so brutish and ignorant, 

that he may be sent unto the beasts of the held to l)e instructed of that 
which is liis duty?” Gray's /Spiritual Watfare, p. 28. “Men are natu- 
rally moie hruitish than beasts themselves.” J/ostoa's J/ttnam jV<fiifre 
in its Fonr- fold p. hS. ‘‘ Worse than the beast of the field.” llaly- 

burton's Great Concern of p. 7J. 

165 c( Infants, even in their mother’s belly, have in themselves sufficient 

guilt to deserve such judgments Le, when women with child arc “ ript 
up.” Hutcheson's Exposition on the Minor Proph^tSy vol. i. p. 255. , 

106 « And in our speech, our Scripture and old Scots names aft gone out 
of request ; instead of Father and Mothery Mamma and Papa, training 
children to speak nonsense, and what they do not understand. These few 
instances, amongst many tliat rniglit be given, are additional causes of God’s 
wrath.” T/i^ Life and Death of Mr, Alexander I^edeUy late Minister of thx 
Gospel at New GleadncCy in Galloway y in }\'alker's liiographia Presbytcriamiy 
vol. i. p, 140. 

“Yea, if the Lord did not restraine her, shee would open her mouth 
and swallow the wicked, as she did Corah, Dathan, and Abiram.” Cowper's 
Heaven Openedy p. 257. Compare Hutchesmi^s Exposition on t/ie Minor 
ProphetSy vol. i. p. 507. 

108 « There is nothing so monstrous, so deformed in the world, as man.” 
Binning 8 SermonSy vol. i. p. 234. “ There is not in all the creation such a 

miserable creature as man.” llid^ ypl, iii. p. 321. “ Nothing so misei-able.” 
Ahernet/iy's Physk/ce for the SouUy p. 37. 
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Such being the ease, it behoved the clergy to come 
forward, and to guard men against their own vices, by 
controlling their daily actions, and forcing them to a 
right conduct. This they did vigorously. Aided by 
the oldoi’s, who were their tools and the creatxm'S of their 
power, they, all over Scotland, organized themselves into 
legislative bodies, and, in the midst of their little senate, 
they enacted laws which the people were bound to obey. 
If they refused, woe be to them. They became unruly 
sons of the Chui'ch, and were liable to be imprisoned, to 
be fined, or to be whqjped,^'’’''’ or to be branded with a hot 
ii’ou,*^*^ or to do penance before the whole congregation, 
Inimbling themselves, bare-footed, and with their hair 
cut on one side,^^^ while the minister, under pretence 
of rebuking them, enjoyed his triumph.^’'® All this was 
natural enough. For the clergy were the delegates of 
hi'aven, and the interpreters of its will. They, therefore, 
were the best judges of what men ought to do ; and any 
one whom they censured was bound to submit with hu- 
mility and repentance.^’''* 

“ December 17th, 1038. Mention made of a correction house, which 
the Hossioii ordeaus porsoiis to be taken to, both men and women, and appoints 
them to be whipt every day during the tSessioii’a will/’ Wodrow's iJoLlectiom 
upon, the Liven of Minintern^ vol. ii. part ii. p. G7. 

On the 22d October 1648, the Kirk Session of Dunfermline ordered 
tluit a certain Janet llobertson shall be cartit and scourged through the 
town, and markit with an liot iron.” Chalntern' Uintor^ of Danferndiue^ 
P* 437. 

“ As they punish by pecuniary fines, so corporally too, by imprisoning 
the persons of the delinquents, using them disgracefully, carting them 
througli cities, making them stand in logges, as tliey call them,* pillaries 
(which iiig^e country churclies are fixed to the two sides of the main dour of 
the ParisRjhurch), cutting thehalfe of their hair, shaving their beards, &c., 
and it is more than ordinary, by their ‘ original’ and ‘ proper power,’ to banish 
them out of the bounds and limits of the parish, or presbytery, as they list 
to order it. ” Prenbytery J)ispLayd,, p. 4. 

Tlie Scotch clergy of the seventeenth century were not much given to 
joking ; but on one of these occasions a preacher is said to have hazarded a 
pun. A woman, named Ann Cantly, being made to do penance, “ 

(said the minister), “ Here is one upon the stool of repentance, they call her 
Cantly; she saith herself, she is an honest woman, but 1 trow scantly. 
jScotcii Presbyterian Eloquence^ p. 125. From what 1 have read of Scotch 
theology, I can bear testimony to the accuracy of this book, so far as its 
general character is concerned. Indeed, the author, through fear of being 
entirely discredited, has often rather understated his case. 

iw As Durham says, in his Exposition of tlie Eony of Eolonwn^ p. 451, It 
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The arbitrary and irresponsible tribunals, which now 
sprung up all over Scotland, united the executive autho- 
rity ■with the legislative, and cxercisetl both functions at 
the same time. Declaring that certain acts ought not to 
he committed, they took the law into their own hands, and 
punished those who had committed them. According to 
the principles of this new jurisprudence, of Avhich the 
clergy Avei’e the authors, it became a sin for any Hcotch- 
man to tinvol in a Catholic country.^'* It was a sin for 
any Scotch innkeeper to admit a Catholic into his inn.^^’’ 
It was a sin for any Scotcli toAvn to hold a market eitlu^r 
on Saturday or on Mondaj^, hoeanso hotli days wove n( ar 
Sunday^"*' It was a sin for a Scotcli woman to wait at a 
tavern it was a sin for her to live alone it was also 


is Tio hurdcii to an honest hcUovov to acknowledge Christ’s ministers, to obey 
their doctrine, and submit tt) tlieir censures.” 

A man, named Alexander Laurie, was brought before the Kirk Session 
of Perth, “ and hciiig intjuired hy the rniiiister if, in his last being out of tins 
country, he had ])ceii in Spain, answered tliat ho was in J^))•tugal, but ivjis 
never present at iiitiss, neither gave rcvereiiee to any proces ion, and that he 
was never demandi;d by any concerning lus religion. The taid Alexander 
being removed and censured, it was thought good by tlio (Kirk) Session that 
lie should be admonished not to travel in these parts again, except that they 
were otherwise rofornusl in religion.” /u'fracU froiu the K ! rL-SenKion AV- 
(jister of l.\i'th, in The Sj/otlh'tfrooflr ,\fiseelioni/j vol. ii. j). 274. Still earlier, 
that is, ill the ch'rgy attempted to interfere even with commerce, “al- 
legeing that tlie marcliaiids could not mak vayage in Spayiie without danger 
of thair sawlis, and tharefore willit thaymo in the nayme of God to absteyiie.” 
The Hintorie of Kinq James the tSe.et^ p. 2o4. 

See the case of Patrick Stewart, and Mr. Lawson’s note upon it, in 
Lawson's, Booh of Perth, p. 2^18. In this instance, the “ Roman Catholic 
gciitlomaii” liad been excommunicated, which made matters still worse. 

Tlie Presbytery of Edinburgh, “ by their transcendent solAuthority, 
discharged any market to be kept on ]\londay ; the reason was, because it 
occasioned t!ie travelling of men and horse the Lord’s-day before, which pro- 
phaned the Sabbath.” Presbytery Disi^LayJ, p. 10. In U)5(), Saturday was 
also taken in by another ecclesiastical senate. “The Preshy terie doe ap- 
point the severall brethren in burghes, to dcalc with such as have not 
changed ther Mondayes and Satfcerdayes mercats to other dayes of the weeke, 
tliat they may doe th e same yrimo quoqvs tenipore. ” Minutes of th e Presbyteries 
of Bt, Andrews and Cupar, p. 53. 

In 1650, “For ‘ the down-bearing of sin,’ women were not allowed to 
act as waiters in taverns, but ‘ allenarly men-servands and boys.’ ” Chani^ 
hers' Annals, vol. ii. p. 106. This order “ wes red and publictlie intimat in 
all the kirkis of Edinburgh.” ^icoWs Diary, p. 5. 

178 <<Porsameikle as dilatatio^^ing made, that Janet Watson holds an 
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a siu for her to live with unmarried sisters.^’’’'-’ It was a 
sin to go from one town to another on Sunday, however 
pressing the business might be.^“ It was a sin to visit 
your friend on Sunday it was likewise sinful either to 
have your garden watered,^**® or your board shaved.^**? 
Such things were not to bo tolerated in a Christian land. 
:n'o one, on Sunday, should pay attention to his health, or 
tliiiik of his body at all. On that day, horse-exercise was 
sinful so was walking in the fields, or in tlie meadows, 
or in the streets, or enjoying the fine weather by sitting 

liousc by herself where .s/fe imtfj give occftMon of slander, therefore Patrick 
Pitcairn, elder, is ordained to admonish her in the session’s name, either to 
many, or then pass to service, otherwise that she will not be suffered to 
dwell by herself.” Kirk-i^msion Records of Perth, in The Chronicle of Perth, 
p. sr,. 

ira « Ordains the two sisters, Elspith and Janet Stewart, that they be not 
found ill the house again with their sister, but every one of them shall go 
to siM’vice, or where tliey may be best entertained without slander, under the 
penally of warding their persons and banishment of the town.” Jurk-kies^ 
xloa Regider, in Jjavmn's Book of Perth, KH). 

180 “Compeirit William Kinneir, and confest his travelling on the Sab- 
bath day, which he declairit was out of iiieer iiecossitie, havcing two watters 
to croce, and ane tempestuos day, ([uhilk moowit him to fear that he wold 
not get the watters crost, and so his credit might faill. lie was sluirpelie 
admonished ; and promist newer to doe the lyko again . Selections from the 
Records of the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen, p. 115(3. 

i«i << Compearit 'Phomas Cray, and confest that one Sunday in the morn- 
ing, he went to Gulter to visit a friend, and stayed thair all night. The 
sessioune warnit him, a/nal acta, to the next day, and appointed Patrick 
Gray, his master, to be cited to the next day, to givefurder luformatioune in 
the matter. (Sharply rebuked before the pulpit.)” Selections from the R^^ 
cords of the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen, p. 140. 

182 « ^yr^g reported that Margaret Brotherstone did water her kaill wpo!i 
the Sabbath day, and thaiiavpon was ordained to be cited.” . . . . “ Com- 
peii'cd Maigarel Brotherstone, and confessed her breach of Sabbath in water- 
ing of her kaill, and thairwpon ordained to give evidence in publick of her 
repentance the next Lord’s day.” Extracts from the Register of the Kirk- 
Session of llwuihie, p. 42. 

Even so late as the middle of the eighteenth century, ‘‘ clergymen 
were sometimes libelled” .... “ for sliaving” on Sunday. Sinclair's Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland, vol. xvi. p. 34, Edinburgh, 17135. At an earlier 
period, no one might be shaved on that day. See The Sgottiswoode Miscel- 
lany, vol. ii. p. 276 ; and Lawspn's Book of Perth, pp. 224, 225. 

“ Compeired John Gordon of Avachie, and confessed that ho had 
transgressed in travailing on the Sabbath day with horse, going for a milston. 
Referred to the session of Kinor for censure.” Extracts from the Presbytery 
Book of Strathbogie, p. 236. See also the case mentioned in letters from a 
(ientleman in the Eorth of Scotland, vol. i. p. 172; “ This riding on horse- 
back of a Sunday was deemed a great scandal.” 
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at the door of your own house.^®® To go to sleep on Sun- 
day, before the duties of the day were over, was also sin- 
ful, and deserved church censure.^®® ^ Bathing, being plea- 
sant as well as wholesome, was a particularly grievous 
.offence; and no man could be allowed to swim on “Sun- 
day.^' It was, in fact, doubtful wbethcr swimniing was 
lawful for a Christian at an^’^ time, even on week-days, 
and it was certain that God had, on one occasion, shown 
Ilis disapiu’oval, by taking away the life of a boy while 
ho was indulging iji that carnal practicc.^^® 

That it was a sin to cleanse one’s body, might, in- 
deed, have hoeii taken for granted; seeing that the 
Scotch clergy looked on all comforts as sinful in them- 
selves, moix'Jy because they were comforts.^®® The great 

111 Ui 17, t]jc puiiislimeut was ordoml of wlioevei* was j:ijnilty of “ sit- 
ting or w’alkiiig idle iiprin the strcctes and feildcs” on 8unday. ions from 
th‘ of the iSi/notJ of Fife ^ p. lo2. In I74;i, ^‘sitting idle at their 

doors” and “sitting alntut doors” was profane, liohe's Xurruti re^ of the F.c- 
traordliiorif Work of the Fpirit of pp. J(H), 111). In 17.'>(), at rerlh, “ to 
stroll abont the ticlds, or even to walk u])on the inches, was looked upon 
as extremidy sinful, and an intolerable vit>latiou of the fourth eoinmaiid- 
ment.” Pen:)) if a Trmlltlom of Perth ^ p. 30. 

111 IGdO, “Cite Issoholi Balfort, servand to William Gordone, tail- 
ycor, hoeing found sleeping at the Ijoche side on tho Lord’s day in tyme of 
seniioii.” Fetectioanfrom the Records of the Kirk-Session of Aheriteen, p. 1.37. 
It was a sin even for children to feel tired of the interniinahlo sermons 
which they wore forced to hear. Ilalyburtoii, addressing the young jteople 
of his congregation, says, “Have not you been glad when the Lord’s day 
was over ; or, at least, v^hm the preacldncf was done, that ye miglit get your 
liberty? lias it not been a burden to you, to sit so long in tlic church? 
Well, this is a great sinA' Sec this noticeable passage, in llalyhiirtoiia Great 
Concern of Salvation, p. 100. 

111 1719, tlie Presbytery of Edinburgh indignantly declares, “Yea, 
some have arrived at that height of impiety, as not to be asliained of wash- 
ing in waters, and swimujing in rivei*s upon the holy Sabbath.” Register 
of Preshgterg of Edinburgh, '2\Uh Ajyril 1719, iu Arnot's IlUtorg of Edhir- 
burgh, p. 204. 

So late as 1091, the Kirk-Session of Glasgow attempted to prevent 
all boys from swimming, whatever the day might be. But as the Church 
was then on the decline, it was necessary to appeal to the civil authority 
for help. What the result was, I have not been able to ascertain. There 
is, however, a curious notice, in Wodrovfs Collections upon the Lives of Min- 
isters, vol. ii. part ii. p. 77, stating that, on “ August 6th, 1691, the Session 
recommends it to the magistrates to think on some overtures for discharg- 
ing boyes from swimming, in regard one was lately dost.” I have met 
with other evidence respecting this ; but I cannot remember the passages. 

The Rev. James Fraser says, “ The world is a dangerous thing and a 
great evil, and the comforts of it a hell.” Select Biographies, vol. ii. p. 220. 
Compare Graggs Spiritual Warfwc^ p. 22. 
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object of life was, to bo in a state of constant affliction 
’Whatever pleased the senses, was to be suspect cd.^®^ A 
Christian must bewai’O of enjoying his dinner ; for none 
but the ungodly relished their food.^®^ By a parity of 
reasoning, it was wrong for a man to wish to advance 
himself in life, or in any way to better his condition.^®* 
Either to make money, or to save it, was unsuited to 
Christians; and even to possess much of it was objec- 
tionable, because it not only ministered to human plea- 
sures, but, encouraged those habits of foresight and of 
provision for the future, which are incompatible with 
complete resignation to the Divine will. To wish, for 
more than was necessary to keep oneself alive, was a sin 
as well as a folly, and was a violation of the subjection 
we owe to God.^®^ That it was contrary to His desire, 

***“ It is good to be continually afllictcd bere/^ Sciect Biograjyhies^ 
vol. ii. p. 220. Gray, advocating the same doctrine, sums up his remarks 
by a suggestion, that, “ I think David had never so sweet a time as then, 
when he was pursued as a partridge by his sou Absalom.*’ Umg s (Jreat 
and l*i'eciom PromiseHy p. 14. 

Suspect that which pieaseth the senses.” Alernethy^s PhysieJee for 
tha Sof/le, p. 63. 

Durham, in his long catalogue of sins, mentions as one, ‘*the pre- 
paring of moat studiously, that is, when it is too riotously dressed, for 
pleasing men’s carnal appetite and taste, or palate, by the fineness of it, 
and otlier curiosities of that kind.” Durham's Jjaw Umealed, p. 333. See 
also p. 48, on palate-plcasers and Dickson’s opinion of the “rarest 
dishes and best meats.” Dickson's Explication of the Psabm^'^ii. 84. Ac- 
cording to another of the Scotch divines, w'hoever makes one good meal 
and has enough left for a second, is in imminent peril. “ He that is full, 
and hath enough to make him fuller, will easily deny God, and be exalted 
against him : his table shall be a snare to his body, and a snare to his 
Soule.” Ahernethy's Physicke for the p. 421. 

For, says Abernethy (Physicke for ike Boule, p. 488), “men are loth 
to lend their eare to the Word, when they abound in prosperity.” So, too, 
Hutcheson, in his Exposition of the Booh of Joh^ p. 387 ; “Such is the 
weakness even of godly men, that they can hardly live in a prosperous con- 
dition, and not be overtaken with some secuiity, carnal confidence, or other 
miscarriage.” 

See this theory worked out in Cockhurn's Jacob's Vow, or Mavds Feiy 
city and Duty^ pp. 71-7/5. He says, “And certainly to crave and be desir- 
ous of more than what is competent for the maintenance and support of our 
lives, is both inconsistent with that dependence and subjection we owe to 
God, and doth also bespeak a great deal of vanity, folly, and inconsiderate- 
ness.” Boston, striking at the veiy foundation of that practice of provid- 
ing for the future, which is the first and most important maxim in all civil 
wisdom, and which peculiarly distinguishes civilized nations from barba- 
rians, asks his hearers, “ Why should men rack their heads with cares how 
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was, moreover, evident, from the fact that Ho bestowed 
wealth liberally upon misers and cpvetous men ; a re- 
markable circumstance, which, in the opinion of Scotch 
divines, proved that Ho was no lover of riches, other- 
wise lie would not give them to such base and sordid 
persons. 

To bo poor, dirly, and hungry, to pass through life 
in misery, and to leave it with fear, to be plagued with 
boils, aud sores, and diseases of every kind, to be always 
sighing aud groaniug, to have (he face streaming witli 
tears and the chest heaving with sobs, in a word, to 
suffer constant affliction, ajid to he tormented in all 
possible ways; to undergo these things Avas deemed a 
proof of goodness, just as the contrary Avms a proof of 
CA'il. It mattered uot Avhat a man likial ; the mere fact 
of his liking it, made it sinful. Whatever was natural, 
was Avrong. The ch'i’gy d<'])rived the peo])lc of their 
holidays, their amusements, their shoAVS, their games, 
and their sports ; they I’opressed every a])pearaiico of joy, 
they forbad all im'rrinu'ut, they stop])('d all festiviiit's, 
th(>y choked up every avenue by Avhich pleasure could 
enter, and they spread over the country an universal 

to provide for to-morrow, while they know not if they shall theu need any- 
thing?” Uinmni Xntare in ita Fonr-ful^f SOUe, p. ;500. Hutche- 

son thinks that those who arc guilty of such impious prudence, deserve to 
be starved. “ When rneii are not ctmtont wdth food and rayinent, hut 
would still heap up more, it is just with (?od to leave them not so mucli us 
bread ; and to suffer men to have an evil aye upon them, and to pluck at 
them, even so long as they liave meat.” JIuteJusoFs Exposition of the Hook 
of Job, p. Binning, going still further, threatens eteriml ruin. “ Ye 

may have things necessary here, — food and raiment 5 and if ye seek more, 
if ye will be rich, and will have superfluities, then ye shall fall into many 
temptations, snares, and hurtful lusts which shall drown you in perdition.’* 
Bimmtifs iScriiw7is, vol. iii. j). 355. 

195 << jf h^ved riches well, do ye think he would give them so libe- 
rally, and heap them up upon some base covetous wretches ? Surely no.” 
Binniruj's vol. iii. p. 3(>6. Gray, in his zeal against wealth, pro- 

pounds another doctrine, whicli I do not remember to have seen elsewhere. 
Jle says, “ All that the ow ner of riches hath, is, the seeing of them ; which 
a man, who is a passer by, may likeways have, though he be not possessor 
of'them.** Gray's Spiritual ^Varfare, p. 128. I hope that the reader will 
not suspect me of having maliciously invented any of these passages. Tho 
books from which they are quoted, are, with only two or three exceptions, 
all in my library, aud may be examined by persons who are curious in such 
matters. * 
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gloom.’®® Then, truly, did darkness sit on the land. 
Men, in their daily actions and in their very looks, be- 
came troubled, melancholy, and ascetic. Their coun- 
tenance soured, and was downcast. Not only their 
opinions, but their gait, their demeanour, their voice, 
their general aspect, were influenced by that deadly 
blight which nipped all that was genial and warm. The 
way of life fell into the sear and yellow leaf ; its tints 
gradually deepened ; its bloom faded, and passed off ; its 
spring, its freshness, and its beauty, were gone ; joy and 
love either disappeai’cd or wore forced to hide themselves 
in obscure corners, until at length the fairest and most 
endearing parts of our nature, being constantly repressed, 
ccas(;d to bear fruit, and seemed to. be withered into per- 
petual sterility. / 

Thus it was, that the national character of the Scotch 
was, in the seventeenth century, dwarfed and mutilated. 
With nations, as with individuals, the harmony and free 
development of life can only bo attained by exercising 
its jnincipal functions boldly and without fear. Those 
functions are of two kinds ; one set of them increasing 
the happiness of the mind, another set increasing the 
happiness of the body. If we could suppose a man com- 
pletely perfect, we should take for granted that he would 
unite these rfvo forms of pleasure in the highest degree, 
and would extract, both from body and mind, every en- 
joyment consistent with his own happiness, and with the 
happiness of others. But, as no such character is to be 
found, it invariably occurs, that oven the wisest of us are 
unable to hold the balance ; we, therefore, err, some in 
over-indulging the body, some in over-indulging the 
mind. Comparing one set of indulgences with the other, 

196 « The absence of external appearances of joy in Scotland, in contrast 
with the frequent holidayings and merry-makings of the continent, has 
been much remarked upon. We find in the records of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline clear traces of the process by which this distinction was brought 
about. To the puritan kirk of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
every outward demonstration of natural good spirits was a sort of sin, to be 
as far as possible repressed.’* .... “The whole sunshine of life was, as it 
were, squeezed out of the community.” Chambers' Annah of Scotland^ 
vol. i. p. 33C, vol. ii. p. 156. ; 
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there can be no doubt that the intellectual pleasures are, 
in many respects, superior to the physical; they are 
more numerous, more varied, more permanent, and more 
ennobling ; they are less liable to cause satiety in the 
individual, and they produce more good to the species. 
13ut for one jjerson -who can enjoy intellectual pleasures, 
there ai’e at least a hundred who can enjoy phj’sieal plea- 
sures. The hajjpiness derived from gratifying the s(mses, 
being tlixis diflustid over a wider area, and satisfying, at 
any given moment, a greater number of persons than 
the other form of ha])piucss is capable of, does, on that 
account, possess an importance which many who ci.d 
themselves philosophers are unwilling to recognize. Too 
often have philosopliic and siieculative thinkers, by a 
foolish denunciation of such pleasures, done all in their 
power to curtail the <piantity of happiness of which hu- 
manity is susceptible. Forgc'tting that, wo have bodic's 
as well as minds, and forgetting, loo, that in an imnuinso 
majority of instances the body is more active than the 
mind, that it is more poAverfrd, that it plays a more con- 
sijicuous part, and is fitted for greater achievements, 
such Avriters commit the enormous error of despising that 
class of actions to which ninety-nine nu'u out of cveiy 
hundred are most prone, and for which they are best 
fitted. And for committing this eiTor they pay tlui 
penalty of finding their books unread, their systems dis- 
regarded, and their scheme of life adopted, perhaps, by a 
small class of solitary students, but shut out from that 
great Avorld of reality for AA'hich it is unsuited, and in 
which it would produce the most serious mischief. 

If, then, Ave revicAV the history of opinion in connexion 
witli the history of action, we may probably say, that the 
ascetic notions of philosophei-s, such, for instance, as the 
doctrines of the Stoics, and similar theories of mortifica- 
tion, have not worked the harm which might have been 
expected, and have not succeeded in abridging, to any 
perceptible extent, the substantial happiness of mankind. 
There are, I apprehend, two reasons why they have failed. 
In the first place, these ^hilosophei-s have, with hardly 
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an exception, had little real acquaintance with human 
nature, and have, therefore, .been unable to touch those 
chords, and appeal to those hidden motives, by influenc- 
ing which one man gains over another to his side. And, 
in the second place, they, fortunately for us, have never 
possessed authority, and have, therefore, been unable 
either to enforce their doctrine by penalties, or to recom- 
mend it by rewards. 

But, though philosophers have failed in their efibrt to 
lessen the pleasures of mankind, there is another body of 
men, Avho, in making the same attempt, have met with 
far greater success. I mean, of course, the theologians, 
who, considered as a class, have, .in every country and in 
every age, deliberately opposed themselves to gratiflea- 
tions which arc essential to the happiness of an over- 
whelming majority of the human race. Kaising up a God 
of their own creation, whom they hold out as a lover of 
penance, of sacrifice, and of mortification, they, under 
this pretence, forbid enjoyments which are not only inno- 
cent, but praiseworthy. For, every enjoyment by which 
no one is injured, is innocent; and every innocent enjoy- 
ment is praisoAVorthy, because it assists in diffusing that 
spirit of content and of satisfaction which is favourable to 
the practice of benevolence towards others. The theolo- 
gians, however, for reasons which I have already stated, 
cultivate an opposite spirit, and, whenever they have 
possessed power, they have always prohibited a largo 
number of pleasurable actions, on the ground that such 
actions are offensive to the Deity. That they have no 
warrant for this, and thatr they are simply indulging m 
peremptory assertions on subjects respecting which we 
have no trustworthy information, is well known to those 
who, impartially, and without preconceived bias, have 
studied their arguments, and the evidence which they 
adduce. On this, however, I need not dilate ; for, inas- 
much as men are, almost every year, and certainly every 
generation, becoming more accustomed to close and accu- 
rate reasoning, just in the same proportion is the convic- 
tion spreading, that thex)logians proceed from arbitrary 
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•assumptions, for which they have no proof, except hy ap- 
pealing to other assumptions,^ cqjially aubitrarj' and equally 
unproven. Their whole system reposes upon fear, aud 
upon fear of the worst kind ; since, according to them, 
the Great Author of our being has used His omnipotence 
in so cruel a man nor as to endow llis creatures with 
tastes, instincts, and desires, which He not only forbids 
them to. gratify, but which, if they do gratify, shall bring 
on tlnanselves ('ternul punlslmnnit. ■)( 

What the theologians are to the closet, that are the 
priests to the pnlpit. The tlicologians work upon the 
studious, who read ; the clergy act upon the idle, \, ho 
listen. Seeing, however, that the same man of'tc'ii i)er- 
forms both othees, and seeing, too, that the si)irit and 
tendency of each office arc the same, wc may, for prac- 
tical purposes, consider the tAvo ehisscs as identical ; aud, 
putting them together, and treating them as a whole, it 
must be admitted by whoever Avill tfilvo a comprehensive 
view of. what they have actually done, that they have 
been, not only the most bitter foes of human happiness, 
but also the most successful ones. In their high and 
pidniy days, when they reigned supreme, when credulity 
Avas universal and doubt unknown, they afflicted manlvind 
in every possible Avay; enjoining fasts, and penances, 
aud pilgrimages, teaching their simple and ignorant vic- 
tims every kind of austerity, teaching them to flog their 
own bodies, to tear their own flesh, and to mortify the 
most natural of their appetites. This was the state of 
Europe in the middle ages. It is still the state of every 
part of the world whore the priesthood are uncontrolled. 
Such ascetic and self-tormenting observances are the 
inevitable issue of the theological spirit, if that spirit is 
unchecked. Now, and owing to the rapid march of our 
knowledge, it is constantly losing ground, because the 
scientific and secular spirit is encroaching on its domain. 
Therefore, in our time, and especially in our country, 
its most repulsive features are disguised, and it is forced 
to mask its native ugljpcss. Among our clergy, a habit 
pf grave and decent edinpromise has taken the place of 
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tliat bold and fieiy war which their predecessors waged 
against a sensual and benighted world. Their threats 
have perceptibly diminished. They now allow us a little 
pleasure, a little luxury, a little happiness. They no 
longer tell us to mortify every appetite, and to forego 
every comfort. The language of power has departed 
from them. Here and there, we find vestiges of the an- 
cient spirit ; but this is only among ruieducated men, 
addressing an ignorant audience. The superior clergy, 
who have a character to lose, are grown cautious j and, 
whatever theh private opinion may be, they rarely ven- 
ture on those terrific denunciations with which their 
]>\dpits once resounded, and which, in times of yore, made 
liie people shrink with fear, and humbled everyone ex- 
cept him by whom the deuuuciatiou was uttered. 

Still, thoughmuch of this has vanished, enough remains 
to show what the theological spirit is, and to justify a 
belief, that nothing but the pressure of public opinion pre- 
vents it from breaking out into its former extravagance. 
Many of the clergy persist in attacking the pleasures of 
the world, forgetting that, not only the world, but all 
which the world contains, is the work of the Almighty, 
and that the instincts and desires, which they stigmatize 
as unholy, are part of His gifts to man. They have yet 
to learn, that our appetites, being as much a portion of 
ourselves as any other quality we possess, ought to be 
indulged, otherwise the whole individual is not developed. 
If a man suppresses part of himself, he becomes maimed 
and shorn. The proper limit to self-indulgence is, that 
he shall neither hurt himself nor hurt others. Short of 
• this, every thing is lawful, ^t is more than lawful ; it is 
necessary. He who abstains from safe and moderate 
gratification of the senses, lets some of his essential facul- 
ties fall into abeyance, and must, on that account, be 
deemed imperfect and unfinished. Such an one is incom- 
plete; he is crippled; he has never reached his full 
stature. He may be a monk ; he may bo a saint ; but a 
man he is not. And now, more than ever, do we want 
true and genuine men. ’ Iso previous age has had se 
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much work to do, and, to accomplish that work, we need 
robust and vigorous nattiros, whose every function has 
been freely exercised without let or hindrance. Never 
before, was the practice of life so arduous ; never were 
the problems presented to the human mind so numerous, 
or so complieated. Every addition to our knowledge, 
every fresh idea, opens up new difficulties, and gives 
birth to new combinations. Under this accumulated pres- 
sure, we shall assuredly sink, if we imitate the credulity 
of our forefathers, who allowed their energies to be 
cramped and weakened by those pernicious notions, which 
the clergy, partly from ignorance, and j)ai-tly from intei- 
est, have, in every age, palmed on the people, and have, 
theveby, diminished the national happiness, and retarded 
the march of national prosperity. 

In the same way, we constantly hear of the evils of 
wealth, and of the sinfulness of loving money; although 
it is certain that, after the love of knowledge, there is 
no one passion which has done so ranch good to man- 
kind as the love of money. It is to the love of money 
that we owe all trade and commerce ; in other words, the 
possession of every comfort and luxvuy which our own 
countiy is unable to supply. Trade and commerce have 
made us familiar with the productions of many lands, 
have awakened curiosity, have widened our ideas by 
bringing us in contact with nations of various manners, 
speech, and thought, have supplied an outlet for energies 
which would otherwise have been pent up and wasted, 
have accustomed men to habits of enterprise, forethought 
and calculation, have, moreover, communicated To us 
many arts of great utility, gnd have put us in possession 
of some of the most valuable remedies with which we 
are acquainted, either to save life or to lessen pain. 
These things we owe to the love of money. If theolo- 
gians could succeed in their desire to destroy that love, 
all these things would cease, and we should relapse into 
comparative barbarism. The love of money, like all our 
appetites, is liable to abuse ; but to declaim against it as 
evil in itself, and, above' idl, td represent it as a feeling, 
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the inclulgenue of which provokes the wrath of God, is to 
betray an ignorance, natural, perhaps, informer ages, but 
shameful in our time, particularly when it proceeds from 
men who give themselves out as public teachers, and 
profess that it is their mission to enlighten the world. 

Injurious, however, as all this is to the best interests 
of society, it is nothing in comparison with the doctrines 
formerly advocated by the Scotch divines. What their 
ideas were, I have shown from their own sermons, the 
reading of which has been the most painful literary task 
I ever undertook, since, in addition to the narrowness 
and the dogmatism which oven the best of such composi- 
tions contain, there is, in those productions, a hardness of 
heart, an austerity of temper, a want of sympathy with 
human happiness, and a hatred of human nature, such 
as have rarely been exhibited in any age, and, I re- 
joice to think, have never been exhibited in any other , 
Protestant country. These things, I have resuscitated 
from the oblivion in which they had long been buried, ' 
partly because it was necessary to do so in order to under- 
stand the history of the Scotch mind, and partly be- 
cause I desired to show what the tendency of theolo- 
gians is, when that tendency is imcontrolled. Protes- 
tants, generally, are too apt to suppose that there is 
Bometliing in their creed which protects them against 
those hurtful extravagancies which have been, and, to a 
certain extent, still are, practised in the Catholic Church. 
Never was a greater mistake. There is but one protec- 
tion ^gainst the tyranny of any class; and that is, to ^ve 
that class very little power. Whatever the pretensions 
of any body of men may be, however smooth their lan- 
guage, and however plausible their claims, they are sure 
to abuse power, if much of it is conferred on them. The 
entire history of the world affords no instance to the 
contrary. In Catholic countries, France alone excepted, 
the clergy have more authority than in Protestant coun- 
tries. Therefore, in Catholic countries, they do more 
harm than in Protestant countries, and their peculiar 
views are developed with greater freedom. The differ- 
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enco depends, not on the natui’e of the creed, but on the 
power of the class. This is very apparent in Scotland, 
where the clergy, being supremo, did, Protestants though 
they wore, iiuitato the ascetic, the unsocial, and the cruel 
doctrines, which, in the Catholic Church, gave rise to 
convents, fastings, scourgings, and all the other appliances 
of an uncouth and ungenial superstition. 

Indeed, the Scotch divines, in some of their theories, 
went beyond any secliou of the Catholic Church, except 
the Spanish. 'I'hey sought to destroy, not only human 
ph'asures, hut also human afiections. I’liey held that our 
atfections arc necessarily connected with our lusts, ai.d 
that we must, therefore, wean ourscdvtis from them as 
earthly vanities.’*’^ A'Chiistian had no business with love 
or s^'inpathy. lie liad his OAvn sold to atteud to, and 
that Avas enough for him. Let him look to himself. On 
Sunday, in ])artioulav, he must never think of benefiting 
others ; and the Scotch clergy did not hesitate to teach 
the people, that on that day it was sinlul to save a vessel 
in distress, and tliat it Avas a ])roof of religion to leaA o 
ship and crew to iiorish.^''*^ They might go ; none hut 
their Avives and children would suffer, and that was 
nothing in comparison Aidth breaking the Sabbath. So, 
too, did the clergy teach, that on no occasion must food 
or shelter he giA'en to a staiwing man, unless his opinions 
were orthodox.^”''' What need for him to live ? Indeed, 
they taught that it was a sin to tolerate his notions at 

J07 Christian should niortifie his affections, which are his pBftdomi- 
nant lusts, to whicli our affections are so much joined, and our soul doth 
so much go out after.” (Jrai/s tSjjirifiml Warfare, p. 20. “That blessed 
work of weaiiiug of uffoctious trom all things that are here.” Orafs Great 
rmd Precivm Promues, p. 8(1. 

198 « Qiie of our more northern ministers, whose parish lies along the coast 
between Spey and Fiiidorn, made some fishermen do penance for sabbath- 
breaking, in going out to sea, though purely with endeavour to save a vessel 
in distress by a storm.’* Letters frmi a GerUlenmn in the North of iScotland, 
vol. i. p. 173. 

199 «« master of a family may, and ought to, deny an act of humanity 

or hospitality to strangers that are false teachers.” Rutherford's Free JHs- 
futation against Pretended Lilerty of Conscience, p. 176. “ The Holy Ghost 

forbiddeth the master of every ^i^ristiau family to owne a hereticke as a 
guest.” Ihid,, p. 219. See also p. 235. 
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all, aud that the proper course was, to visit him with 
sharp and immediate punishment.^'" Going yet further, 
they bi’oke the domestic tics, and set parents against 
their offspring. They taught the father to smite the uu- 
Ix'lioving child, and to slay his own boy sooner than 
allow him to propagate eiTor.'“^ As if this were not 
enough, they tried to extirpate another affection, even 
more sacred aud more devoted still. They laid their rudo 
and merciless hands on the holiest passion of whiclf our 
nature is capable, the love of a mother for her son. Into 
that sanctuary, they dared to intrude; into that, they 
thrust their gaunt and ungentle forms. If a mother held 
opinions of which they disapproved, they did not scruj)le 

•joo <« tollcration of all religions is not farre from blasphemy.” 

Ihitherfnrd'.'i Free agaimt Pietended Liherty of Vonsciencey p. 20. 

“ If wolves be permitted to teacli what is right in their own erroneous cou- 
scieiico, and there be no ‘ Magistrate to put them to shame/ Judy, xviii. 7, 
and no King to punisli tliem, then godlinesse and all that concerncs the first 
'J’able of the Law must be marred.” Jbid.y p. 2:10. “ Wilde aud athcisticall 

liberty of conscience.” p, “ Cursed toleration.” p. 400. Sec also, in 

the same work (pp. 110, 2^4), Rutherford’s remarks on the murder of ISer- 
vetus. In 104.0, Raillie, wlio was then in London, writes, “The Indepen- 
dents here plead for a tolleration both for themselfes and other sects. My 
Dissuasive is come in time to doe service here. We hojie God will assist us 
to remonstrate the wickedness of such an tolleration.” And on account of 
the Independents wishing to show common charity towards persons wlio 
differed hi opinions from themselves, Baillie writes next year (104()), ‘‘The 
Independents has the least zeale to the truth of God of any men we know.” 

id Lie's Litters and JournalSy vol. ii. pp. 328, 301. Blair, who was in Lon- 
don in 1 0411, was sorely vexed with “ the most illegal, irreligious, and wicked 
proceedings and actings of the sectarian army one of their crimes being the 
attempt “to ruin religion by their tolemtion. ” Cmtinuation of the Auto- 
biography of Mr, Robert Blair y Minister of St, Andi'ews, p. 213. For other 
evidence of this persecuting spirit, see Dickson's Truth's Victory over Error y 
pp. 15^103, 190-202 ; Abemethy's Physichefor the Sovley p. 21fi ; Durlumis 
Expomion of the Sony of Solomon, p. 147 ; Durham's Commentarie upon the 
Book of the Rerelation, pp. 141, 143, 330 ; and Shields' Hind let loose, p. 108. 

2‘»i “ A tliird benefit (which is a branch of the former), is zeal in the 
godly against false teachers, who shall be so tender of the truth and glory 
of God, and the safety of the Church (all which are endangered by error), 
that it shall overcome natural affection in them ; so that parents shall not 
spare their own children, being seducers, but shall either by an heroick act 
(such as was in Phinehas, Nund), xxv. 8), themselves judye him worthy to die, 
and yive sentence and execute it, or cause him to be punished, by bringing 

him to the ^lagistrate,” &c “ The toleration of a false religion in 

doctrine or worship, and the exemption of the erroneous from civil punish- 
ment, is no more lawful under the Kew Testament than it was under the Old.” 
An Exposition of t/te Prophede of Zechariah, in Ilutclteson's Exposition on 
the Minor Prophets, vol. iii. p. 203, 8vo, 1664. 
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to invade her household, take away her children, and 
forbid her to hold communication witji them.^^ Or if^ 
perchance, her son had incurred their displeasure, they 
were not satisfied with forcible separation, but they 
laboured to corrupt her heart, and harden it against her 
child, so that she might be privy to the act. In one of 
these cases, mentioned in the records of the chiu’ch of 
Glasgow, the Kirk-Session of that town summoned before 
them a woman, merely because she had i-eceived into her 
house her own son, after the clei’gy had excommunicated 
him. So effectually did they work upon her mind, (bat 
they induced her to promise, not only that she would 
shut her door against her child, but that she would aid 
in bringing him to punishment. She had sinned in lov- 
ing him ; she had sinned, even, in giving him shelter ; 
but, says the record, “ she promised not to do it again, 
and to tell the magistrates when ho comes next to 
her.»-»=* 

She promised not to do it again. She promised to 
forget him, whom she had borne of her womb and suckled 
at her breast. She promised to forgot her boy, who tiad 
ofttimes crept to her knees, who had slept in her bosom, 
and whose tender frame she had watched over and 
nursed. All the dearest associations of the past, all that 
the most exquisite form of human affection can give or 
receive, all that delights the memory, all that brightens 
the prospect of life, all vanished, all passed away from the 
mind of this poor woman, at the bidding of her spiritual 
masters. At one fell swoop, all were gone. So potent 
were the arts of these men, that they persuaded the mo- 
ther to conspire against her son, that she might deliver 
him up to them. They defiled her nature, by purging it 
of its love. From that day, her soul was polluted. She 
was lost to herself, as well as lost to her son. . To hear of 

Selections from the Registers of the Preslgtery of Lanark^ pp. x. 33, 56, 
63, 66, 73. 

I copy the exact words from Wodrow's Collection upon the Lives of 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland y vol. ii. part ii. p. 71. An order had been 
previously obtained from the ge^jurnment, requiring the magistrates to 
expell furth of the Toun all excom&icated persons.'’ 
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such things, is enough to make one’s blood surge again, 
and raise a tempest in our inmost nature. . But to have 
seen them, to have lived in the midst of them, and yet 
not to have rebelled against them, is to us utterly incon- 
ceivable, and proves in how complete a thraldom the 
Scotch were held, and how thoroughly their minds, as 
well as their bodies, were enslaved. 

What more need I say ? What further evidence need 
I bring to elucidate the real character of one of the most 
detestable tyrannies ever seen on the earth ? When the 
Scotch Kirk was at the height of its power, we may 
search history in vain for aiiy institution which can com- 
pete with it, except the Spanish Inquisition. Between 
those two, there is a close and intimate analogy. Both 
were intolerant, both were cruel, both made war upon 
the finest parts of human nature, and both destroyed 
every vestige of religious freedom. One difference, 
however, there was, of vast importance. In political 
matters, the Church, which was servile in Spain, was 
rebellious in Scotland. Hence, the Scotch always had 
one direction in which they could speak and act with un- 
restrained liberty. In politics, they found, their vent. 
There, the mind was free. And this was their salvation. 
This saved them from the fate of Spain, by securing to 
them the exorcise of those faculties which otherwise 
would liave lain dormant, if, indeed, they had not been 
entirely destroyed by that long and enfeebling servitude 
in which their clergy retained them, and from which, but 
for this favourable circumstance, no escape would have 
been open.' 
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An Exa^tination oe the Scotch Intellect dpring ttte Eictiteentit 

Centuky. 

complete tlic liistory 'and analysis of the Scjotch. 
mliulj 1 have now to exaniino tlio peculiar intellec- 
tual movcnnmt ivliicli appcartHl in the ci^iitecntli contu.y, 
and wliich, for several reasons, deserves careful alUai- 
tiou. It was essentially a reaction against that theo- 
logical spirit which prcdominaled during the seventeenth 
century. Such a reaction would hardly have hcen ])os- 
sible, except for the fact which 1 Inivo already noticiid, 
nam(»Iy, that the political activity which produced the 
rebel lion against the Stuarts, saved the Scotch mind 
from stagnating, and prev^entcjd that deep slumber into 
Avhich the progress of sui)erstitioii would naturally have 
thrown it. The long and stubborn conllict with a des- 
potic government, kept alive a certain alertness and 
vigour of understanding, which survived tlie struggle 
that gave it birth. When the contest was ended, and 
peace was restored, the faculties which, for three genera- 
tions, had been exercised in resisting the executive 
authority, sought other employment, and found another 
field in which they could disport themselves. Hence it 
was, that the boldness which, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was practical, became, in the eighteenth century, 
speculative, and produced a literature, which attempted 
to unsettle former opinions, and to disturb the ancient 
landmarks of the human mind. The movement was re- 
volutionary, and bore the same relation to ecclesiastical 
tyranny, which the previous movement had borne to 
politioal tyranny. But this new rebellion had one strik- 
ing characteristic. In ]nearly every other country, when 
, the intellect has fairly fcayed itself against the exclu- 
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sive pretelisions of the Church, it has happened that tho 
secular philosophy, which has been engendered, has been 
an inductive philosophy, taking for its basis individual 
and specific experience, and seeking, by that means, to 
overthrow tho general and traditional notions, on which 
all church power is founded. The plan has been, to re- 
fuse to accept princiides which could not bo substan- 
tiated by facts ; while tho opposite and theological plan 
is, to force the facts to yield to the principles. In tho 
former case, experience precedes theoiy ; in the latter case, 
theory precedes experience, and controls it. In theology, 
certain principles are taken for granted; and, it being 
dconied impious to question them, all that remains for 
lis is to reason from them downwards.* This is the deduc- 
tive method. On the other hand, the inductive method 
Avill concede nothing, but insists upon reasoning upwards, 
and* demands that wc shall liavo tho liberty of ascertain- 
ing tho principles for ourselves. In a complete scheme 
of our kuoAvledgo, and when all our resources are fully 
dov'cloped and marshalled into ordor, as they musj; even- 
tually be, tho two methods will be, not hostile, but sup- 
plementary, and will be combined into a single system. 
At present, however, we are very fer from such a result ; 
and not only is every mind more prone to one method 
than to another, but wc find, historically, that different 
ages and different countries have been characterized by 
the extent to which one of these two schemes has pre- 
dominated ; and we also find, that a study of this anta- 
gonism is the surest way of understanding the inteUoc- 
tual condition of any period. 

That the inductive philosophy is even more marked 
by its secular tendenpies than by its scientific ones, will 
be evident to whoever observes the epochs in which it 
has been most active, and has possessed most adherents. 
Of this, the history of the French miild, in the eighteenth 
century, affords a good instance, where, after the death 
of Louis XIV., we may clearly trace the connexion be- 
tween the growth of the inductive method, and the sub- 
sequent overthrow of tho Gallican church. In Fngland, 
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too, the rise of the Baconian philosophy, with' its deter- 
mination to subordinate ancient principles to modem 
experience, was the heaviest blow which has ever been 
inflicted on the theologians, whose method is to begin, 
not with experience, but with principles, which are said 
to bo inscrutable, and which we are bound to believe 
without further diflieulty. And I need hardly remind 
the reader, that scarcely was that philosophy established 
among us, when it produced those bold inquiries which 
quickly ended in the downfall of the English Church 
under Charles 1. Ei'om that terrible defeat, our clergy 
did, for a time, partly rally ; but as their apparent suci^ess, 
in the reign of Charles II., was owing to political changes, 
and not to social ones, they were unable to recover their 
hold over society, and, unless the nation should retro- 
grade, there is no possibility that they ever should re- 
cover it. Over the inferior order of minds, they ^till 
wield great influence ; but the Baconian philosophy, by 
bringing their favourite method into disrepute, has 
sapped the very base of theii* system. From the mo- 
ment that their mode of investigation was discredited, 
the secret of their power was gone. From the moment 
that men began to insist on inquiring into the validity of 
fix'st principles, instead of accepting them without in- 
quiry, and humbly submitting to them as matters of 
faith and of neccssai'y belief; from that moment, the 
theologians, driven from one post to another, and con- 
stantly receding before the pressure of advancing know- 
ledge, have been forced to abandon entrenchment after 
entrenchment, until what they have retained of their 
former territory is hardly worth the struggle. As a last 
resource, they, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
determined to use the weapons of their opponents ; and 
Paley and his successors, enlarging the scheme which 
Bay and Berham had feebly sketched, endeavoured, by 
a skilful employment of the inductive method, to com- 
pensate their party for the failure of the deductive one. 
But their project, though ably conceived, has come to 
naught. It is now gciibrally admitted, that nothing can 
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be made of it, and that it is impossible to establish the 
old theological premises by a chain of inductive reason- 
ing. /'Kespecting this, the most emment philosophers 
agree with the most eminent theologians; and, since 
the time of Kant in Germany, and of Coleridge in Eng- 
land, none of our ablest men,, even among divines them- 
selves, have recurred to a plan which Palcy, indeed, pur- 
sued with vigour, but of which our Bridgewater Ti*ea- 
tiscs, our Prize-Essays, and such schoolboy productions, 
are poor and barren imitations.' No great thinkers now 
follow this course in mattera of religion. On the con- 
trary, they prefer the safer, as well as the more philo- 
sophic, method, of dealing with these subjects on trans- 
cendental gi’ounds, frankly confessing that they elude 
the grasp of that inductive philosophy which, in the de- 
partment of science, has achieved such signal triumphs. 

The opposition of these two methods, and tho inap- ‘ 
plicability of the inductive method to theological pni'suits 
being thus apparent, it is not strange that tho Scotch 
should have adopted one of tho methods with great zeal, 
and to tho almost complete exclusion of the other. Scot- 
land, being essentially theological, followed the theological 
plan. The intellectual history of that country, in tho 
seventeenth century, is almost entirely the history of 
theology. With the single exception of Napier, who 
was bom in tho middle of the sixteenth century, all 
the most vigorous thinkers were divines. In physical 
science, scarcely any thjn g was done.* There was no 

‘ Of course, I say this merely in reference to their theological bearings. 
Some of the Bridgewater Treatises, such as Beirs, Buckland’s, and Front’s, 
had great scientific merit at the time of their appearance, and may even 
now be studied with advantage ; but the religious portion of them is piti- 
able, and shows either that their heart was not in their work, or else that 
the subject was too wide for them. At all events, it is to be hoped that 
we shall never again see men of equal eminence hiring themselves out as 
paid advocates, and receiving fees to support particular opinions. It is 
truly disgraceful that such great speculative questions, instead of being 
subjected to fair and disinterested argument, with a view of eliciting the 
truth, should be turned into a pecuniary transaction, in which any one of 
much money and little wit, can bribe as many persons as he likes, to pre- 
judice the public ear in favour of his own theories. 

2 It is humiliating to have to remark, that the notices of comets which 
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poetry, no drama, no original philosophy, no fine com- 
positions, no secular literature, now A'orth readiug.^ Tho 
only men of real influence, were the clergy. They 
governed the nation, and the pulpit was the chief engine 
of their power. Troin the pulpit, they moved all class(>s 
and till sorts of intellects; the higliest, as well as the 
lowest. 'I'lieiH^, they instructed them, and threatened 
them ; saying whah'ver they liked, and knowing that 
what the)" said would he believed.‘‘ llut all their 

WO dovivo fi'om Scotoh writors down to this tinio (If;s2) contain nothlnj^ 
l)Ut accounts otlhe jiopnliir fancies rc^ardintr tliorri. IVactical astronomy 
seems to liave then l>eon unknow'u iti our country^ and lienee, wii le in 
otlier lands, men W’cre carefully observing, com|niting, and apja-oaching to 
just conclusions regarding these illustrious strangers of the sky, our diaiists 
could (ally tell us how' many t/nvila long they seemed to h(‘, wliat vftWts 
were apprehended from tliem in the way of war and pestilence, and how 
certain pious divines ‘ improvt'd’ them for spiritual edification. Early in 
this century Scotland liad jiroduccd one great philovSophcr, w’ho had sii])plicd 
his craft with tlie matliematical instrument )>y wliicli complex jirohiems, 
such as the movement of comets, were alone to be solved, it might have 
been expected that the country of Napier, seventy years after his time, 
>vould have had many sons capable of applying his key to wsucli jnystcries of 
nature. But no otic liad arisen — nor did any rise for lifty years onward, 
when at length Colin Macluurin unfolded in the Edinburgh liuiversity tlie 
sublime philosophy of Newton, Tiiere could not ho a* more expressive sig- 
iiiHcation of the character of the seventeenth century in Scotland. Our 
unliap])y contentions about external religious matters had absorbed the 
whole genius of tJic pe<j[»le, rendering to us the age of Cowley, of Waller, 
and of' jSlilton, as barren of elegant literature, as that of Horrocks, of 
Halley, and of Newton, was of science.” Chamhers* Domtstic Anutdn of 
/Scoifontf vol, ii. pp. 444, 44o. 

“ “ Tlius, during the whole seventeenth ccntuiy, the English were gradu- 
ally refining tlieir language and their taste; in Scotland, tlie former was 
much debased, and the latter almost entirely lost.” JJistort/ of JScotlaud^ 
book viii., in iiohcrUoti’s p, 2(>0. 

“ But the tiiste and science, the genius and the leai uiiig of the age, 
W'eixj absorbed in tho gulpli of religious controversy. At a time when the 
learning of Selden, and the genius of Milton, conspired to adorn England, 
the Scots were reduced to such writers as Baillie, Rutherford, Guthrie, and 
the two Gillespies.” Lifinfa IfUtort/ of Gotland, vol. iii. p. 510. “ Erom 

the Restomtion down to tlie Union, the only author of eminence whom 
Scotland produced was Burnet/’ Jhid,^ vol. iv. p. 406. 

‘‘The seventeenth centuiy, fatal to tho good taste of Italy, threw a total 
night over Scotland.” .... “Not one writer who does the least credit to 
the 'nation flourished during the century from 1615 to 1715, excepting 
Burnet, whose name would, indeed, honour the brightest period. In par- 
ticular, no poet whose works merit preservation arose. By a singular 
fatality, the century which stands highest in English historyand genius, is 
one of the darkest in those of Scotland.” Avcmit Scolish Foe^m, edited hy 
John Pinkerton^ vol. i. pp. iik^v., London, 1786. 

* Ray, who visited Scotland in 1661, could not suppress a little pro- 
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sermons, and all their controversial writings, are emi- 
nently (Icdiictive ; not one of them attempts an induc- 
tive argument. The bare idea of such .a thing never 
entered their heads. They assumed the truth of their 
own religious and moral notions, most of which they 
had borrowed from antiquity ; they made those notions 
the major premises of their syllogisms, and from them 
tliey reasoned downwards, till they obtained their con- 
clusions. They never suspected that premises, taken 
from ancient times, might be the result of the inductions 
‘of those times, and that, as knowledge advanced, the in- 
ductions might need revising. They assumed, that God 
has given to us first principles, and that He, having- 
rovoal('d them, it would ill become us to scrutinize them. 
I’hat Ho had revealed them, they took for granted, and 
deemed it unncces.sary to provc.° Their method being 
thus entirely deductive, all they were concerned with 
was, to beware that no ciror crept in between the pre- 
mises and the conclusions. And this part of their task 
they accomplished with great ability. They were acute 
dialecticians, and rarely blundered in what is termed 
the formal part of logic. In dealing with their premises 
after they obtained them, they wore extremely skilful ; 
how they obtained them, they were very heedless. That 
w'as a point they never examined with any thing ap- 
inoaching to impartiality. According to their method, 
all that was requisite was, to draw inferences from what 
had been supornaturally communicated. On the other 
hand, the inductive method would have taught them 

fessioiial envy, when he saw how much higher ecclesiastics were rated 
there than in England, lie says, “the people here frequent tlieir churches 
much better than in England, and have their ministers in more esteem and 
veneration. ” Hay's Memorials^ edited by Dr, LankesUr for the Hay Society y 
p. 161. 

» “Believing ignorance is much better than rash and presumptuous 
knowledge. Ask not a reason of these things, but rather adore and‘tremble 
at the mystery and majesty of them.” Binning' s Sermons, vol. i. p. 143. 
Even Biblical criticism was prohibited ; and Dickson says of the different 
books of the Bible, “We are not to* trouble ourselves about the name of 
the writer, or time of writing of any part thereof^ especially because God 
of set purpose concealeth the name sundry times of the writer, and the 
time when it was written.” Dickson* s Explication of the Psalms, p. 291. 
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that the first question was, ‘whether or not they had 
been supornaturally communicated? They, as deduc- 
tive reasoners,. assumed the very preliminaries'which in- 
ductive reasoners would have disputed. They proceeded 
from generals to particulars, instead of from particulars 
to generals. And they would not allow either them- 
selves or others to sift the general propositions, which 
were to cover and control the particular facts. It was 
.enough for them that the wider propositions were already 
established, and were to be treated according to the 
rules of the old and syllogistic logic. Indeed, they 
were so convinced of the impropriety of the inductive 
method, that they did not hesitate to assert, that it was 
by means of the syllogism that the Deity communicated 
liis wishes to man.® 

It Avas naturally to bo expected, that the clergy, hold- 
ing these views respecting the best means of arriving 
at truth, should do all in their power to bring over the 
nation to their side, and should labour to make their 
own method of investigation entirely supersede the oppo- 
site method. !Nor was this a very difficult task. The 
prevailing credulity was one great point in their favour, 
inasmuch as it made men more willing to accept proposi- 
tions than to scrutinize them. When the propositions 
were accepted, nothing was left but to reason from them ; 
and the most active intellects in Scotland, being constantly 
engaged in this process, acquired complete mastery over 
it, and the dexterity they displayed increased its repute. 
Besides this, the clergy, Avho were its zealous champions, 
had monopolized all the sources of education, both public 
and private. In no other Protestant country, have they 
exercised such control over the universities ; not only 
the doctrines taught, but also the mode of teaching them, 

being, in Scotland, placed under the supervision of the 
» 

® Christ from heaven proposeth a syllogism to Saul’s fury.” Rviher- 
ford's Christ Dying ^ p. 180. “The conclusion of a practical syllogism, 
whereby the believer concludeth front the gospel that he shall be saved.” 
Durham^ s Law Unsealed^ p. 97. “All assurance is by practical syllogism, 
the first whereof must ncOTi-be a Scripture truth.” Cray's Precious Pro- 
mises^ p. 139. 
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Churcli.^ This power they, of course, used to propagate , 
their own plan of obtaining truth ; and, as long as theii< 
power roniaincd undirainishcd, it was hardly possible that 
the oiiposite, or inductive, plan should gain a hearing. 
Over grammar-schools, the clergy possessed an authority 
fully equal to that which they had in the universities.® 
They also appointed and removed, at their own pleasure, 
teachers of every grade, from village schoolmasters to tu- 
tors in private families.'-’ In this way, each generation, 
as it arose, was brought under their influence, and made 
subject to their notions. Taking the mind of Scotland 
Avhilo it was young and flexible, they bent it to their 
own method. Hence, that method became supi'ome ; it 
reigned evoiy whei’e ; not a voice was lifted up against 
it; and no one had an idea that there was more than 
one path by which truth could be reached, or that the 
human understanding was of any use, except to deal de- 
ductively with premisses, which were not to be induc- 
tively examined. 

The inductive or analytic spirit being thus unknown, 


^ Bovver {[Hstory of the University of Edinhurgh, vol. i. p. 21 7) says, 
The liistory of the universities and of the church is, iii modern Kuropo, 
and perhaps in every other civilized portion of the globe, very nearly con- 
nected. They are more nearly connected in Scotland than in any other 
civilized country called Protestant; because the Gcnei’al Assembly have the 
legal power of inquiring into the economy of the institutions, both as it re- 
spects the mode of teaching, and the doctrines, whether religious, moral, 
or physical, which are taught.” Spalding, under the year 1039, gives an 
instance of the power of the Genenil Assembly m “ the College of Old Aber- 
deen.” ^ptddintfs History of live Troubles^ vo* i. p. 178. See also, on the 
autliority exercised by the General Assembly over the universities, a curious 
little book, called The (Jovernnient and Order of the Church of Hcotland^ 
Edinburgh, 1 090, p. 2o. 

* In 1632, the ‘‘ ministers” of Perth were greatly displeased because John 
Row was made master of the grammar-school without their consent.^ The 
Chronicle of Perth, p. 33, where it is stated that, consequently, “ thair wes 
much outcrying in the pulpett.’* 

® See, for instance, Minutes of the Presbyteries of Ht, Amlrews and Cupar ^ 
pp. 00, 83, 84, 118. One of the entries is, that in January 1048, “The 
•Pi-esbyterie ordained that all young students, who waittes on noblemen or 
gentlemen within thir bounds, aither to teach ther children, or catechise 
and pray in ther families, to frequent the Presbyterie, that the brother 
may cognosce what they rfr reading, and what proficiencie they make in 
ther studies, and to know also ther behaviour in the said families, and of 
their affectioue to the Covenant and present religionc.” p. 118. Compare 
Selectiotu from the Registers of the Presbytery of Lanark^ pp. 00, 65. 

VOL. II. E E 
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and the deductive or s}Tithetic spirit being alone favoured, 
it happened that, when, early in the, eighteenth century, 
the circumstances already mentioned gave rise to a great 
intellectual movement, that movement, though new in its 
results, was not new in the method by which the results 
were obtained. A secular philosophy was, indeed, esta- 
blished, and the ablest men, instead of being theological, 
became scientific. Hut so completely had the theologi- 
cal plan occupied Scotland, that even philosophers were 
unable to escape from its method, and, as 1 am about 
to show, the inductive method exercised no influence 
over them. This most curious fact is tlu' key ti^ the 
history of Scotland in the eighteenth century, *010! ex- 
plains many events which wt>uld otherwise api)ear incom- 
patible with eacli other. It also suggests an analogy 
with Germany, where the deductive method has, for a 
long period, been equally prevalent, owing to precisedy 
the same causes. In both countries, the sc'cular movc- 
numt of the eighteenth century was unable to become 
inductive ; and this intellectual aftiidty Ix'twecn two such 
otherwise ditfei'cmt nations^ is, 1 have no doubt, the prin- 
cipal reason why the Scotch and German philosojdues 
have so I’omarkably acted and reacted upon each other ; 
Kant and Hamilton being the most finished specimens of 
tlu'ir intercourse. To this, England forms a complete con- 
trast. Eor more than a hundind and fifty years after the 
death of Bacon, the grc'atest English thinkers, Newton 
and Harvey excepted,* were eminently inductive ; nor was 
it until the nineteenth century that signs were clearly ex- 
hibited of a counter-movement, and an attempt was made 
to return in some degree to the deductive method.^'^ This, 


This I have already touched upon in the first volume, pp. 808, 809. 
Ilercafter, and in my special history of the English mind, 1 shall examine 
it carefully and in detail. The revival of the old logic is a great symptom, 
of it. Works like those ofWhatcly, De Morgan, and Mansel, could not have 
been produced in the eighteenth century, or, at all events, if by some ex- 
traordinary combination of events they had been produced, they would 
have found no readers. As it is, they have exercised a very extensive and 
very salutary influence ; and. although Archbishop Whately was not well 
acquainted with the history (n'formal logic, his exposition of its ordinary pro- 
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we are, in many respects, justified in doing, because, in 
the pi'ogivss of our knowledge, we have, by a long course 
of induction, arrived at several conclusions which wc may 
safely treat deductively ; that is to say, we may make 
them tlie major premisses of new arguments. The sjimo 
jn-oeoss has been seen in France, where the exclusively 
inductive philosophy of the eighteenth century preceded 
a partial resuscitation of deductive philosophy in the 
iiiiK^U'cnth century. In Scotland, however, there have 
b(!on no such vicissitudes. In that country, men have 
always bcM'n dediujtivo ; even the most original thinkers 
b(ung unable to liberate themselves from the universal 
toudency, and being forced to accept a method which 
tinu' had consccrjited, and which was interwoven with all 
the a'ssociations of the national mind. 

To und<!rstand the investigation into which wo are 
about to (iiitcir, the reader must firmly seize, and keep 
before his eyes, the essential difierence between deduc- 
tion, which reasons from principles, and induction, which 
reasons to principles. He must remember, that induction'' 
proceeds from the smaller to the greater ; deduction, fi’om 1 
the greater to the smaller. Induction is from particulars! 
to g(nierals, and from the senses to the ideas; deduction^ 
is from generals to particulars, and from the ideas to the | 
senses. ]?y induction, wo rise from the concrete to the \ 
abstract ; by deduction, Ave descend from the abstract to j 
the concrete. Accompanying this distinction, there are-' 
certain qualities of mind, which, with extremely few ex- 
ceptions, characterize the age, nation, or individual, in 
Avhich one of tliese methods is predominant. The in- 
ductive philosopher is naturally cautious, patient, and 
somewhat creeping ; Avhile the deductive philosoidier is 
more remarkable for boldness, dexterity, and often rash- 
ness. The deductive thinker invariably assumes certain 

cesses is so admirably clear, that he has probably contributed more than any 
other man towards impressing his con tern poruries with a sense of the Value 
of deductive reasoning, lie has, however, not done sufficient justice to 
the opposite school, and has, indeed, fallen into the old academical error 
of supposing that all reasoning is by syllogism. We miglit just as well say 
that all movement is by descent. 
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premisses, whieh are quite different from the hypotheses 
essential to the best induction. These premisses are some- 
times borrowed from antiquity ; sometimes they are taken 
from the notions which happen to prevail in tlio sur- 
roundinf? society ; sometimes they are the result of a 
man’s own peculiar organization ; and sometimes, as Ave 
shall presently see, they are deliberately invented, with 
the object of anlving, not at truth, but at an approxima- 
tion to truth. Finally, and to sum up the AV^hole, avo 
may say tljat a deductiA'c habit, being essentially synthetic, 
ahvays tends to multiply origiTial ])rin(iiples or laAVS ; 
Avhilo the tendency of an inductive habit is to dim .iish 
those laws by gradual and suecessi\"e analysis. 

These being the tAVO fiindainental divisions of human 
inquiry, it is surely a most remarkable fact in the history 
of Scotland, that, during the eighteenth century, all the 
great thinkers belonged to the former division, and that, 
in the very foAV instances of induction Avhich their AA^orks 
contain, it is evident, from the steps tiny subsequently 
took, that they regarded such inductions as unimportant 
in themselves, and as only valuable in so far as they 
supplied the premisses for another and deductive investi- 
gation. As the various departments t)f our knoAvlodge 
have never yet been co-ordinated and treated as a Avhole, 
probably no one is aAvarc of the universality of this 
movement in Scotland, and of the extent to Avhich it 
pervaded every science, and governed every phase of 
thought. To prove, therefore, the force Avith Avhich it 
acted, I now purpose to examine its working in all the 
principal forms of speculation, Avhether physical or moral, 
and to show that in each the same method Avas adopted. 
In doing this, I must, for the sake of clearness, proceed ac- 
cording to a natural arrangement of the different topics; 
but I will, whenever it is possible, also folloAV the chrono- 
logical order in which the Scotch mind unfolded itself ; so 
that we may understand, not only the character of that re- 
markable literature, but likeAvise the steps of its growth, 
and the astonishing yigour with Avhich it emancipated 
itself from the shacklel which superstition had imposed. 
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The beginning of the great secular philosophy of 
Scotland is undoubtedly due to Francis Ilutchoson.^^ 
This eminent man, though bom in Ireland, was of 
Scotch lamily, and was educated in the University of 
Glasgow, where ho received the appointment of Professor 
of Philosophy in the year 1729.^^ By his lectures, and 
by Ills works, he diffused a taste for bold inquiries into 
subjects of the deepest importance, but concerning which 
it had previously been supposed nothing frcsli was to bo 
loaniod; the Scotch having hitherto been taught, that all 
trutlis respecting our own nature, which wei’o essential 
to be known, had been already revealed. Hutcheson, 
liowcn er, did not fear to construct a system of morals 
according to a plan entirely secular, and no example of 
which had been exhibited in Scotland before his time. 
The principles from which ho started, wore not theolo- 
gical, but metaphysical. They were collected from what 
ho deemed the natural constitution of the mind, instead 
of being collected, as heretofore, from what had boon 
suporiiaturally communiciited. , lie, therefore, shifted thfl 
field of study. Though he was a firm believer in revela- 
tion, ho hold that the best rules of conduot could bo 
ascertained without its assistance, and could bo arrived 
at by the unaided wit of man; and that, when arrived at, 
they weri', in their aggregate, to bo respected as the Law 
of Nature.’^ This confidence in the power of the human 
understanding was altogether new in Scotland, and its 

“ See a letter from Sir James Mackintosh to Parr, in Mackintosh's 
Mernoim, London, vol. i, p. 334. “To Hutcheson the taste for 

speculation in Scotland, and all the philosophical opinions (except the 
Berkleian Tlumism) may bo traced.” M. Cousin {Ilistoire de la Philosophies 
premiilre scrie, vol, iv. p. 35, Paris, 1846) observes, that before Ilutciieson 
“il ii’avait parii eii Ecosseni un ocrivain niun professeurde philosopiiie un 
peu reinarquablc.” 

*2 TfjtUr's Mi^noirs of Karnes, Edinburgh, 1814, vol. i. p. 223. llvtchc'^ 
son^s Moral Philosophtj, vol. i. p. iii., London, 1755, 4to. 

“ “ The intention of Moral Philosophy is to direct men to that course of 
action which tends most effectually to promote their greatest happiness and 
perfection ; as for as it can be done by observations and conclusions discover- 
able from the constitution of nature, without any aids of supernatural re- 
velation ; these maxims or rules of conduct are therefore reputed as laws of 
nature, and the system or collection of them is called the Law of Natuhb.*^ 
Hutcheson's Morod Philosophy ^ vol. i. p. 1. 
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appearance forms an epoch in the national litciatnre. 
Previously, men had been tanght that the uiidorsluiuliiig 
was a rash and foolish thing, which ought to be repressed, 
and which rvas unfit to cope with the problems presented 
to it.'* Ifutcheson, Imwcver, held that it was quite able 
to dcjil with them, but that, to do so, it must be free 
and unfettered, lienee, he strenuously atlvocatc'd that 
I'ight of private judgin('iit which theSeoteh Kirk had not 
only assailed, but had almost d(!stroyed. lie insisted that 
(iaeli ])erson had a right to form his opinion according to 
the evidence ho possessed, and that, this riglit being in- 
alienable, none but w<‘ak minds would abstain trom ex- 
orcising it.^“ Eveiy one was to judge according to his 
own light, and nothing could be gained by inducing 
men to profess sentiments contrary to their convict ions. 
So far, however, was this from being nmh'vstood, that we 
found all the little sects quarrelling among themselves, 
and abusing each other, merely because their views ■were 
ditferont. It was strange te hear how the professors of 

“The natural understanding is the most wliorish thinj^ in the world.” 
. . . “ The undorstandin<r, even in the search of tnitli amongst the creatures, 
is a rash, ]»rocipitate, and unquiet thing.” littihvrforirn Clo'ist fh/luf/t p. IHl . 
“ Innocent Adam,” indeed, says Boston, “ Innocent Adam had a stock of 
gracious abilities, whereby he might have, by tiie force of moral considera- 
tions, brought himself to perform duty aright. But where is that with us V* 
fSennoiM, p. ()5, 

“A like natural right every intelligent being has about his own 
Opinions, speculative or practical, to judge according to the evidence that 
appears to him. This right appears from the very constitution of the 
rational mind, w’hich can assent or dissent solely according to the evidence 
presented, and naturally desires knowledge. The sjime considerations show 
this right to be unalienable : it cannot bo subjected to the will of another : 
though where there is a previous judgment formed concerning the superior 
wisdom of another, or his infallibility, the opinion of this other, to a weak 
mind, may become sufficient evidence. As to opinions about the Deity, 
religion, and virtue, this right is further conffrmed by all the noblest desires 
of the soul ; as there can be no virtue, but mther impiety in not adhering to 
the opinions we think just, and in professing the contrary.” Hutcheson's 
Moral Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 295, 296. See also vol. ii. p. 311. “ Every 

rational creature lias a right to judge for itself in these matters : and as men 
must assent according to the evidence that appears to them, and cannot com- 
mand their own assent in opposition to it, this right is plainly unalienable. ” 
le « Thus no man can really change his sentiments, judgments, and inward 
affections, at the pleasure of another, nor can it tend to any good to make 
him profess what is contrary his heart.” Hutcheson's Moral Philosophy y 
vol. i. pp. 261, 262. 
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one creed would stigmatize the professors of other creeds 
as idolatrous, and would demand that penalties should 
be inflicted on them. In point of fact, all had much that 
was good ; and their only real evil was, this love of per- 
secution.*^ But the vulgar deemed every one a heretic 
who did not believe what they believed ; and this Avay 
of thinking had been too much countenanced by the 
clergy, many of whom felt tlicir vanity offended at the 
idea of laymen pretending to be wiser than their spiritual 
teachers, and venturing to disagree with what they said.*® 
Siicli large vi(iws of liberty were far in advance of 
the country in which they were propounded, and could 
exercise no influence, except over a few thinking men. 
These, and similar doctrines, were, however, repeated by 
Hutcheson, in his lectures, every year.’® And sbungo, 
indccul, they must have seemed. ■ To those who received 
them, they were utterly subversive of the prevailing 
theological spirit, which rcgai'ded toleration as impious, 
and wliich, seeking to confine the human mind within 
the limits of foregone conclusions, deemed it a duty to 
chastize those who overstepped them. In opposition to 
this, llutclicson let in the elements of inquiry, of discus- 
sion, and of doubt. There is also another point in which 


“ Arians and Sociiiians are idolatei’S and denyers of Ood, say the ortho- 
dox. Tiiey retort upon the orthodox, that they are Tritheists ; and so do 
other sects ; and thus they spirit up magistrates to persecute. While yet it is 
plain that in all these sects there are all the same motives to all social virtues 
from a belief of a moral providence, the same acknowledgments that the good- 
aiess of God is the source of all the good we enjoy or hope for, and the same 
gratitude and resignation to him recommended. Nor do any of their schemes 
excite men to vices, except that horrid tenet, too common to most of them, 
the right of persecuting.” Ilutchesmi's Moral Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 316. Sec 
also vol. i. p. 160; and Hutcheson^s Inquiry into our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue^ London, 1738, p. 283. 

w “ We all know the notions entertained by the vulgar concerning all 
hereticks ; we know the pride of schoolmen and many ecclesiasticks ; how 
it galls their insolent vanity that any man should assume to himself to be 
wiser than they in tenets of religion by differing from them.” Jlutdteson'a 
Moral Philosojdiy^ vol. i. p. 167. 

“As he had occasion every year in the course of his lectures to explain 
the origin of government, and compare the diflferent forms of it, he took 
peculiar care, while on that subject, to inculcate the importance of civil 
and religious liberty to the happiness of mankind.” Leechman'a Life of 
Ilvlcheaon^ p. xxxv., prefixed to Hutcheson’s Moral Philosophy. 
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his philosophy is memorable, as the beginning of the 
great rebellion of the Scotch intclWct. We saw, in the 
last chapter, how successfully the teachers of the people 
had inculcated doctrines of the darkest asceticism, and 
how naturally those doctrines had arisen out of the enor- 
mous authority possessed by the Cliurcli. Against such 
notions, Ilutchcson sot his face strenuously. Ho rightly 
supposed, that an admiration of CA'^ery kind of beauty, 
so far from being sinful, is essential to a complete and 
well-balanced mind; and the most original part of his 
philosopliy consists of the impiiries Avhioli ho made into 
the working and origin of oiu’ ideas on tliat subject. 
Hitherto, the Scotch had been taught that the emotions 
Avhich beauty excites, Avere oAvdiig to tlio corruption of 
our nat ure, and ought to b(^ repressed. Hutcliesou, on the 
other hand, insisted that they Art'ro good in tliemsolves; 
that they Avere part of the general scheme of human 
ali'airs, and that they deserved a special and scieutitic 
sludy,^*^ And AA'ith such skill did he investigate them, 
that, in the opinion of one of tlu* highest living authori- 
ties, ho is the originator of all subsequent inquiries into 
these matters ; his being the first attempt to deal Avith 
the sidjject of beauty in a broad and comprehensive 
spii'it.”^ 

20 ideas of beauty and harmony, like other sensible ideas, are 

necessarily pleasant to us, as well as immediately so.” ] I tUcheson s Jn^juiry 
into ovr Ideas of Jje( nit if and ViHiiey p. 11. “Our sense of beauty seems 
designed to give us positive pleasure.” p. 71. “ Beauty gives a favourable 

presumption of good moral dispositions.” p. 257. “But it is plain W'o have, 
not in our power the modelling of our senses or desires, to form them for a 
private interest ; they are fixed for us by the Author of our nature, sub- 
servient to the interest of the system ; so that each individual is made, 
previously to his own choice, a meml)er of a great body, aud affected with 
the fortunes of the whole; or at least of many parts of it ; nor can he break 
himself off at pleasure. ” Jfutcheson^s Essay on the Eassions, pp. 105, 106. 

21 ^‘Fille de la scholastique, la philosophie moderiie est demeurce long- 
temps etrang6re aux graces, et les Itecherches d’llutcheson presentent, je 
crois, le premier trait6 special sur le beau, ecrit par un modernc. Elies out 
paru cii 1 725. Cette date est presque celle de rav^nemciit de I’esthetique 
dans la philosophie europeenne. L’ouvrage du p^re Audio, en France, est 
de 1741, celui do Baumgarten, en Allemagne, est de 1750. Ce n’est pas 
un petit hoimeurh. Hutcheson d’avoir le premier soumis I'idcc du beau k 
une analyse methodique et r^^li^re.” Cousin^ Uistoire de la EhilosophU^ 
premiere s6rie, vol. iv. p. 84. 
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Not only in speculative view^s, but also in practical 
recoinmenclations, Hutcheson displayed the same tend- 
ency ; every where endeavouring to break down that 
gloomy fabric which superstition had built up.^ Ilis pre- 
dc(«ssors, and, indeed, neai’ly all his contemporaries who 
exercised much influence, represented pleasure as im- 
moral, and opposed themselves to the fine arts, which 
they considered dangerous, jis ministering to our plea- 
sures, and thereby distracting our minds from serious 
concerns. Hutcheson, however, declared that the fine 
arts were to be cherished ; for, ho said, they ai’e not only 
agreeable, but also I'cputable, and to employ our time 
with tlieui is honourable.^ That such is the ease is 
obvious enough to us, but it was long, indeed, since 
similar language had been heard in Scotland from a great 
public teaciu'r, and it was completely opposed to the 
pi’ovailing notions. But Hutcheson went even further. 
Not content with raising his voice in favour of wealth,^ 
which the Scotch clergy stigmatized as ono of the most 
pernicious and carnal of all things, he fearlessly asserted 
that all our natural appetites are lawful, and that the 
gratification of them is consistent with the highest 
virtuc.^^ In his eyes, they were lawful, because they 

^ III his Inquiry mto Beauty and Virtue^ p. 107, he so completely 
opposed the prevailiiifir notions, as to assert that “ onr perception of pleasure 
is necessary, and nothing is advantageous or iiaturally good to us, but what 
is apt to raise pleasure mediately, or immediately.” Compare what he says 
at p. 01 respecting “superstitious prejudices against actions apprehended 
as offensive to the Deity.” 

“Hence a taste for the ingenious arts of musick, sculpture, painting, 
and even for the manly diversions, is reputable.” Hutcheson's Moral Philo- 
Sophy, vol. i. p. 83. At p. 1:29 ho says, that in them “ our time is agreably 
and honourably employed.” See also vol. ii. p. 115. 

24 W'ealth and power are truly useful, not only for the natural con- 
veniences or pleasures of life, but as a fund for good offices.” Jfutchesou's 
Moral Philosophy, vol. i. p, 104. Compare Hutcheson on Beauty and Virtue^ 
pp. 93-95 ; and liis Essay on the Passions and Affections, pp. 8, 9, 99. “How 
weak also are the reasonings of some recluse moralists, who condemn in 
general all pursuits of wealth or power, as below a perfectly virtuous cha- 
I’acter ; since wealth and power are the most effectual means, and the most 
powerful instruments, even of the greatest virtues, and most generous 
actions.” 

25 “The chief happiness of any being must consist in the full enjoyment 
of all the gratifications its nature desires and is capable of.” Hutcheson' a 
Moral Philosophy, vol. i. p. 100. “The highest sensual enjoyments may 
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were natural ; while, according to the theological theory, 
their being natural made them unlawful. And here lies 
the fundamental difference between the practical views 
of Hutcheson and those previously received, lie, like 
every great tliinker since the scventecuith century, loved 
human nature, and resp(‘cted it ; but he neither loved nor 
respected those who unduly trammelled it, and thereby 
Wi^akened its vigour, as ^\o\\ as impaired its beauty, lie 
placied more coutidciiiee in mankind, than in the rulcTS of 
mankind. Tlie Sciotc^h divines, wdio preced(‘d him, were 
the libellers of their s])eci(^s; they calumniated the whole 
human race. According to thimi, there was nothing in 
ns l)ut sin and corruption; and, therefore, all our d(\sir(\s 
were to bo checked. It is the p(‘(iuliar glory of llntclie- 
son, thatbe was the first man in Scotland who publicly 
combated these degrading notions. AVith a iioble and 
lofty aim did he undertake liis task. Venerating the 
human mind, he avus bent on vindicating its dignity 
against those wlio disputed its tith'S. Hiihappily, ho 
coidd not sueoo('d ; the prejudices of his time were too 
strong. Still, lui did all that Avas in his poAVor. lie 
opposed the tide Avliich ho avus unahlo to stem ; lio 
altackcHl Avliat it Avas impossible to destroy; and he cast 
from his philosopliy, Avith vehement scorn, those base 
prejudices, Avliieh, by aspersing all that is gi’C'at and 
magnanimous, had long blinded the eyes of their con- 
temporaries, and, hy bringing into fresh prominence the 
old and mischievons dogma of moral degeneracy, had 
roprcseiitod our nature as a compound of vices, and had 
been unable to sec liow many virtues we really possess, 
hoAV much of the spirit of self-sacrifice, and of free dis- 
interested benevolence has ahvays existed ; how much of 
good even the worst of us retain ; and how, among the 

be experienced by those who employ both mind and body vigorously in 
social virtuous offices, and allow all the natural appetites to recur in their 
due seasons.” p. 121. “ Nay, as iufact it is for the good of the system that 

every desire and sense natural to us, even those of the lowest kinds, should 
be gratified as far as their gratification is consistent with the nobler enjoy- 
ments, and in a just subord&j^tiou to them; there seems a natural notion 
of rig/U to attend them all.” pp. 254, 255. 
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ordinary and average characters of whom the world is 
compos(jd, the desire of benefiting others is more fre- 
quent than the desire of hurting them, kindness is more 
common than cruelty, and the number of good deeds 
does, on the whole, far outweigh the number of bad 
ones.-*’ 

Tims much as to the tendency of Hutcheson’s philo- 
sophy.-^ We have now to ascertain his method, that is to 


2 fi e< pleasant to observe bow those authors who paint out our nature 
as a coinpouml Oi sensuality, sellishnoss, and cunning, forget themselves on 
tliis snl>jeCb in their descriptions of youth, wlien the natural temper is less 
disguised than in the subsequent parts (dlife. ’Tis made up of many keen, 
inconstant passions, many of them generous; 'tis fond of present pleasure, 
but ’tis also profusely kind and liberal to favourites ; careless about distant 
interests of its own; full of confidence in others; studious of praise for 
kindness and generosity ; prone to friendships, and void of siispieion.’' 

Moral Pliilosophtiy vol. ii. p. 11. “Men are often subject to 
anger, and upon sudden provocations do injuries to each other, and that 
only from self love without malice; but the greatest part of their lives is 
employed in offices of natural ailection, friendship, innocent self love,- or 
love of a country.” ffutcheson’^s on the PuHxionHy pp. 07, 08. And 

at p. Kin; “There arc no doubt many furious starts of passion, in which 
malice may seem to have place iu our constitution ; hut how seldom and 
how short, iu comparison of years spent iu fixed kind pursuits of the good 
of a family, a party, a country?” .... “Here men are apt to let their 
imaginations run out upon all the robberies, piracies, murders, perjuries, 
frauds, massacres, assassinations, they have ever either heard of, or read iu 
history; thence concluding all mankind to be very wicked; as if a court 
of justice were the proper place for making an estimate of the morals of 
mankind, or an hospital of the healthfuliiess of a climate. Ought they 
not to consider that tlie number of honest citizens and farmers far surpasses 
that of all sorts of criminals in any state; and that the innocent or kind 
actions of even criminals themselves, surpass their crimes iu numbers? 
That it is the i*arity of crimes, iu comparison of innocent or good actions, 
which engages our attention to them, and makes them be recorded iu 
history; wiiile incomparably more honest, generous, domestic actions are 
overlooked, only because they are so common; as one great danger, or one 
month’s sickness, shall become a frequently repeated story, during a long 
life of health and safety.’* 

In 1731, Wodrow, who was the last really great specimen of the old 
Presbyterian divines, and who was not a little shocked at the changes 
he saw going on around him, writes ; “ When Dr. (Jalamy hecyd of 
Mr. Hutcheson’s being called to Glasgow, he smiled, and said, I think to 
Thomas Randy, that he was not for Scotland, as he thought from his book ; 
and that he would be reckoned there as unorthodox as Mr. Simson. The 
Doctor has a strange way of fishing out privat storyes and things that pass 
in Scotland.” Wodrovo's Analecta^ vol. iv. p. 227. It is interesting to com- 
pare with this, the remarks which that worldly-minded clergyman, the Rev. 
Alexander Carlyle, has made upon Hutcheson. See Carlyt^s Autobioffraphif , 
Edinburgh, 1860, 2d edit. pp. 82-86. 
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say, the plan which he adopted in order to obtain his 
results. This is a very Important part of our present in- 
quiry •, and we shall find that, in the study of moral philo- 
sophy, as in the study of all subjects not yet raised to 
sciences, there are not only two methods, but that each 
method loads to different consequences. If wo proceed 
by induction, wo arrive at one conclusion; ifAvo proceed 
by d('duetiou, we arrive at another. This diffewmeo in 
the results, is always a pi’oof that the subject, in which 
the dilfereneo exists, is not yet capable of scientific treat- 
ment, and that some preliminary difficulties have to bo 
remove<l, before it can pass from the empii’ical stage 
into the scientific one. As soon as lliose difficulties are 
got rid of, tlie results obtained by induction, will coiTC- 
spond with Ihoso obtained by deduction; supposing, of 
course, that both lines of argument are fairly managed, 
la sucli case, it Avill bo of no importance Avhother we 
reason from particulars to generals, or from generals to 
particulars. Either plan will yield the same conso- 
qiieucos, and this agreement between the consequences, 
proves that our investigation is, properly speaking, scien- 
tific. Thus, for instance, in chemistry, if, by reasoning 
deductively from general principles, we could always 
predict what Avould happen when wc united two or more 
elements, oven supposing those elements Averc new to us ; 
and if, by reasoning inductively from each clement, wo 
could arrive at the same conclusion, one process would 
corroborate the other, and, by their mutual verification, 
the science Avoidd bo complete. In chemistry, we cannot 
do this; therefore, chemistry is not yet a science, al- 
though, since the introduction into it, by Dalton, of the 
ideas of weight and number, there is every prospect of its 
becoming one. On the other hand, astronomy is a science, 
because, by employing the deductive weapon of mathe- 
matics, wc can compute the motions and perturbations of 
bodies ; and, by employing the inductive weapon of ob- 
serAmtion, the telescope reA'eals to us the accuracy of our 
previous, an.d, as it^^were, foregone, inferences. The 
fact agrees with the i&a ; the particular event confirms 
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the general principle ; the principle explains the event ; 
and tlieir nuanimity authorizes us to believe that we 
must be right, since, proceed as we may, the conclusion 
is the same ; and the inductive plan, of striking averages, 
harmonizes with the deductive plan, of reasoning from 
ideas. 

But, in the study of morals there is no such harmony. 
Partly from the force of prejudice, and partly from the 
complexity of the subject, all attempts at a scientific 
investigation of morals have failed. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that, in this field, the inductive inquirer ar- 
rives at one conclusion, and the deductive inquirer at 
another. The inductive inquirer endeavours to attain his 
object by observing the actions of men, and subjecting 
them to analysis, in order to learn the principles which 
r('gulatc them. The deductive inquirer, beginning at 
the other end, assumes certain principles as original, 
and reasons from them to the facts which actually appear 
in the world. The former proceeds from the concrete to 
the abstract ; the latter, from the abstract to the concrete. • 
The inductive moralist looks at the history of past society, 
or at the condition of the present, and takes for granted 
that the first step is, to assemble the facts, and then to 
generalize them. The deductive inquirer, usjng the 
facts rather to illustrate his principles, than to suggest 
them, appeals, in the first place, not to external facts, 
but to internal ideas, and he makes those ideas the major 
premiss of a syllogistic argument. Both parties agree, 
that we have the power of judging some actions to bo 
right, and others to bo wrong. But as to how wo get 
that power, and as to what that power is, they are at 
utter variance. The inductive philosopher says, that its 
object is happiness, that wo get it by association, and 
that it is due to the action and reaction of social causes, 
which are susceptible of analysis. The deductive philo- 
sopher says, that this power of distinguishing between 
right and wrong, aims, not at happiness, but at truth ; 
that it is inherent, that it cannot bo analyzed, that it is 
a primary conviction, and that we may assume it and 
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reason from it, but can never hope to explain it by* 
reasoning to it. * 

It requires but a slight acquaintance with the works 
of Hutcheson to see that he belongs to the latter of these 
two schools. He assumes, that all men have wliat ho 
terms a juoral faculty, Avhieh, being an original principle, 
clo('s not admit of analysis.^ He further assumes, that 
the business of tins facility is to regulate all our poAvors.^® 
Trom thes(^ tivo assumptious, ho reasons downAvards to 
the A'isiblo facts of our conduct, and deductively constructs 
the geiK'ral scheme of life. His plan being entirely syn- 
thetic, he depreciates tlie analytic method, and com])iain3 
of it as an artful attempt to diminish the number of our 
Iicrceptive poAvers.'”’ ' 'J'lio truth is, that eveiy such dimi- 
nution Avould luiA’o taken aAvay some of his original prin- 
ciples, and Avould thereby bav(' iireventcd him from using 
them as the major premisses of separate arguments. And 
if you deprivii a deductive reasoncr of his major iireniisscs, 
yon h'uve him nothing on which to stand. Hutcheson, 
ilierefori', like all the philosophers of his school, Avas ex- 
tremely jealous of the invasions of the inductiA’^e spirit, 
Avith its constant tendency to attack conAuctions supposed 
to be primary, and seek to resolve them into their ele- 
ments. He ri'pulsed such encroachments upon his iiiajor 
premissi's, because the poAver and beauty of his method 
Avere displaju'd in reasoning trom the premisses, and not 
in i-easoning to them. According to him, the moral 
faculty, and the authority Avliiidi it cxiTcisod, Avcrc im- 
pervious to analysis; it Avas impossible to track them 
higher, or to resolve them into simpler constituents; and 
it AVas in A'ain that many attempted to refer them to cir- 

** In his Moral Philosophy, vol. i. p. 52, he calls it “an original deter- 
miliatioii or sense in our niiture, not capable of beiug referred to other powers 
of perception/’ 

2® “ This moral sense from its very nature appears to be designed for 
regulating and controlling all our powers.” IltUcheson' s Moral Fhilosophy^ 
vol. i. p. 61. 

See, in his Moral Phih&o'phy^ vol. i. p. 79, his complaint against those 
who would reduce all oui^f^erceptive powers to a very small number, by 
one artful reference or another.” 
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cumstances external to themselves, such as education, 
custom, or the association of ideas.®^ 

Hence, the judgments which men pass upon the 
conduct of others, or of themselves, are, in their origin, 
altogether inexplicable ; each judgment being merely a 
different form of one great moral faculty. Inasmuch, 
however, as that faculty escapes observation, and is only 
known by its results, it is evident that, for all purposes 
of reasoning, the judgments must bo deemed primary, and 
arguments are to be constructed from them, as if they 
were the ultimate and highest conditions of our nature. 
In this way, Hutcheson was led to that love of multiply- 
ing original principles, which Sir James Mackintosh has 
justly noticed as a characteristic of his philosophy, and, 
after him, of the Scotch philosophy in general though 
the distinguished tiuthor of this remark has failed to per- 
ceive that such characteristic was but a single part of a far 
larger scheme, and was intimately connected with those 
habits of deductive thought which a long train of preced- 
ing circumstances had indelibly imprinted on the Scotch 
mind. 

In Hutcheson, the tendency Avas so strong, as to make 
him bedieve, that, by arguing from a certain number of 
original ])rineiples, he could cqnstnict the thcoiy and 
explain the march of human affairs, Avith little or no aid 
from the experience of the past, or, indeed, of the present. 
His views, for instance, respecting the nature and ob- 
jects of legislation, criminal, as well as civil, might have 
been Avrittem by a rccluso Avho had never quitted his 
hermitage, and Avhosc purity Avas still nnsoihul by the 
realities of the Avorld. Starting from the so-called na- 
ture of things, his fii’st steps Avero ideal, and from them 

31 *< ’Tis in vain hero to alledp^c instruction, education, custom, or asso- 
ciation of ideas, as the original of inonil approbation/^ IlutdtemiC^ Moral 
ndlosophy, vol. i. p. .07. Compare his work on Ihaaty and Virfne^ p. 84. 

»“ “ To him may also be ascribed that proneness to multiply ultimate 
and original principles in human nature, which characterized the Hcottish 
School till the second extinction of a passion for metaphysical speculation in 
S jotland.” Mackintoshes Dissertation on Ethical Philosphy^ edit. Whewell, 
Edinburgh, 1837, p. 208. 
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he sought to advance to the actual. In liis account of 
the duties of life, as they existed before the power of 
goveniment was consolidated, he quotes no evidence to 
show what really happened among barbarous tribes who 
wore in that state ; but he contents himself with deduc- 
tive inferences from the principles he had previously laid 
down.®* Dilficult questions relating to the laws of pro- 
p('rty, are treated in the same manner; that is to say, 
the conclusions resp('eting them are arrived at on spee\i- 
lative grounds, and not by coinpai’ing how the different 
enactments have work()d in different eouuiries.®‘ Ex- 
perience is cither shut out, or made subordinate to tlu'ory ; 
and facts are adduced to illustrate the inference', but Tiot 
to suggest it. So, tgo, the proper relation bedwoeu the 
people and their ruhii's, and the amount of liberty which 
the jecople .should poss(',.ss, instead of being inductively 
generalized from an historical iiuiuiry into the cii’cum- 
stancos which had pi'oduccd most happiness, might, in 
the opinion of Hutcheson, bo ascertained by reasoning 
from the nature of goveruiucut, and from the ends for 
which it was instituted.*" 

The next gi'cat attempt to study the actions of men 
scientifically, and to generalize the principles of their 
conduct without the intervention of supernatural ideas, 
was made by Adam Smith, who, in 1759, published his 
Theorif of Moral SoiUimerds, and, in 1770, his Wealth 
of Nations. To understjiud the philosophy of this, by 
far the greatest of all the Scotch thinkers, both works 
must be taken together, and considered as one ; since 
they are, in reality, the two divisions of a single subject. 

See his iiigciiioiis chapter, entitled ‘‘ A deduction of the more special 
laws of nature and duties of life, previous to civil government, and other 
adventitious states.” Jloral Philosophy vol. i. p. 227 ; and compare vol.ii. 
pp. 294-309, ‘‘ How civil power is acquired.” 

Sec, for example, his remarks on “ the right of possession.” Moral 
Philosophy^ vol. i. p. 344 ; on “ rights by mortgage,” p. 350 ; and on in- 
heritance, p. 356. 

** In his Moral Philosophy^ vol. ii. pp. 346, 347, he sums up a long 
argument on “the nature of civil laws,” by saying: “Thus the general 
duties of magistrates and^ subjects are discoverable from the nature of the 
trust committed to them, and the end of all civil power.” 
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In the Moral Sentiments^ ho investigates the sympa- 
thetic part of human nature ; in the Wealth of Nations, 
ho investigates its selfish part. And as all of us are 
sympathetic as 'well as selfish ; in other words, as all of 
us look without as well as within, and as this classifica- 
tion is a primary and exhaustive division of our motives 
to action, it is evident, that if Adam Smith had com- 
pletely accomplished his vast design, he would at once 
have raised the study of human natm’o to a science, 
leaving nothing for subsequent inquirers except to ascer- 
tain the minor springs of affairs, all of which would find 
their place in this general scheme, and be deemed sub- 
ordinate to it. In his attempt to perform this prodigious 
task, and to traverse the enormous field which he saw 
lying before him, he soon perceived that an inductive 
investigation was. impossible, because it would require 
the labour of many lives even to assemble the materials 
from which the generalization was to be made. Moved 
by this reflection, and, probably, moved still more by 
the intellectual habits which prevailed around him, he 
resolved on adopting the deductive method instead of 
the inductive; but, in seeking for the premisses from 
Avhich lie was to reason, and on which his structure was 
to be built, ho resorted to a peculiar artifice, which is 
perfectly valid, and which he had an undoubted right to 
employ, though, to make it available, requires such deli- 
cate tact, and involves so many refinements, that ex- 
tremely few writers have used it with effect on social 
questions, either before or since. 

The plan to which I allude is, that when any subject 
becomes unmanageable by the inductive method, whe- 
ther from the impossibility of experimenting upon it, or 
from its extreme natural complexity, or from the pre- 
sence of immense and bewildering details collected 
around it, we may, in all such cases, make an imaginary 
separation of inseparable facts ; and reason upon trains 
of events which have no real and independent existence’, 
and which are nowhere to be found except in the mind 
of the inquirer. A result obtained in this way, cannot 

VOL. II. F F 
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be strictly true ; but, if we have reasoned accurately, it 
will be as near truth as were the premisses from which 
we started. To make it perfectly true, we must con- 
front it with other results, which we have arrived at in a 
similar way, and from tho same subject. These separate 
inferences may eventually be coordinated into a single 
system ; so that, while each inference contains only an 
imperfect truth, tho Avholc of tho inferences, when put 
together, will contain perfect truth. 

Such hypothetical arguments arc evidently based 
upon an intentional suppression of facts ; and the artifice 
is necessary, becaiise, without the suppression, the tacts 
would be unmanageable. Each argument leads to a con- 
clusion which approximates to truth ; hence, whenever 
the premisses are so comi>rehcnsive as almost to exhaust 
tho facts to which they refer, the conclusion will be so 
near to complete truth as to be of tho greatest value, 
even before it is coordinated with other conclusions 
drawn from tho same depai’tmont of inquiiy. 

Geometry exhibits tho most perfect e.xamplo of this 
logical stratagem. The object of tho geometrician is, to 
generalize tho laws of space ; in other words, to ascer- 
tain the necessary and universal relations of its various 
pai-ts. Inasmuch, however, as space would have no 
parts unless it were divided, tho geometrician is forced 
to assume such a division ; and he takes tho simplest 
possible form of it, a division by linos. Now, a line 
considered as a fixet, that is, as it is found in the actual 
world, must always have two qualities, length and 
breadth. However slight these qualities may be, every 
lino has them both. 33ut if the geometrician took both 
into consideration, ho would find himself in the presence 
of a problem too complicated for the resources of tho 
human understanding to deal witli ; or, at all events, too 
complicated for tho present resources of our knowledge. 
He, therefore, by a scientific artifice, deliberately strikes 
off one of these qualities, and asserts that a line is length 
without breadth. lie knows that the assertion is false, 
but he also knows thaf it is necessary. For, if you deny it, 
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he can prove nothing. If you insist upon his letting into 
his premisses the idea of breadth, he is unable to proceed, 
ajid the whole fabric of geometry falls to the ground. 
Since, however, the breadth of the faintest line is so 
slight as to bo incapable of measurement, except by an 
instrument used under the microscope, it follows that 
the assumption, that there can be lines withoiit breadth, 
is so nearly true, that our senses, when unassisted by 
art, cannot detect the error. Pormorl}'^, and until the 
invention of the micrometer, in the seventeenth century, 
it. was impossible to detect it at all. Ilonce, the conclu- 
sions of the geometrician approximate so closely to truth, 
that wo are justified in accepting them as true.* The 
fiiiw is too minute to be perceived. But that there is a 
flaw, appears to me certain. It appears certain, that 
whenever something is kept back in the premisses, some- 
thing must be wanting in the conclusion. In all such 
cases, the field of inquiry has not been entirely covered ; 
and pail; of the preliminary facts being suppressed, it 
must, I think, bo admitted, that complete truth is unat- 
tainable, and that no problem in geometry has yet been 
exhaustively solved.^® 

Still, the amazing triumphs effected in this branch of 
mathematics, show how powerful a weapon that form of 
deduction is, which proceeds by an artificial separation of 
facts, in themselves inseparable. So little, however, is 
the philosophy of the method understood, that when, late 
in the eighteenth century, political economy assumed a 
scientific form, many persons, who were otherwise well 
instructed, reproached its cultivators with their hard- 
heartedness ; such objectors being unable to see, that the 
science could not be constructed if it were necessary to 

“ That is, so far as the facts are concerned. Geometry, considered in 
the most elevated manner, rests on ideas, and from that point of view is 
impregnable, unless the axioms can be overthrown. But if geometricians 
will insist on having definitions as well as axioms, they gain, no doubt, 
increased clearness, but they lose something in accuracy. I apprefiend 
that, without definitions, geometry could not be a science of space, but 
would be a science of magnitudes, ideally conceived, and consequently as 
pure as ratiocination could make it. This does not touch the question as 
to the empirical origin of the axioms. 
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take in the whole range of generous and benevolent affec- 
tions. The political economist aims Jit discovering tlie 
laws, of wealth, which are tar too complicated to be studied 
under every aspect. lie, therefore, selects one of those 
aspects, and generalizes the laws as they are exhibited in 
the seltish parts of human nature. And ho is light in 
doing so, simply because men, in the pursuit of wealth, 
consider their own gratification oftener than the gratifica- 
tion of others. Hence, ho, like the geometrician, blots 
out one i)art of his premisses, in order that he may manipu- 
late the remaining part with gi’cater easi . Hut wo must 
always remember, that political economy, though a pro- 
found*’ and beautiful science, is only a scienite of one de- 
partinent of life, and is founded upon a suppression of 
some of the facts in which all large societies abound. It 
suppresses, or, what comes to the same thing, it ign'oi'cs, 
many high and magnanimous feelings which we could ill 
afford to lose. We are not, therefore, to allow its con- 
clusions to override all other contusions. We may ac- 
cept them in science, and yet ri;ject them in practice. 
Thus, the political economist, when confining himself to 
his own department, says, with good reason, that it is 
both absurd and mischievous for government to under- 
take to 8up])ly the working-classes Avith employment. 
This assertion, he, as a political economist, can i)rove ; 
and yet, notwithstanding its scientific truth, it may be 
practically right for a gov'ernment to do the exact opposite. 
It may be right for a government to supply the employ- 
ment, when the people are * ignorant as to demand it, 
and when, at the same time, they are so powerful as to 
plunge the country into anarchy if the demand is refused. 
Here, the view of the politician takes in all the premisses 
of which the political economist had only taken in a por- 
tion. In the same way, as a matter of economic science, 
it is AVTong for any one to relieve the poor ; since nothing 
is better established, than that to relieve poverty increases 
it, by encouraging improAridence. But, in spite of this, 
the antagonistic prilijiple of sympathy will come into 
play, and Avill, in some minds, operate Avith such force, as 
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to make it advisable, that he who feels it should give alms, 
because, if ho abstains from giving them, the violence 
which he does to his own nature may inflict more mis- 
chief on himself, than his bestowal of charity would in- 
flict on the general interests of society. 

It will not, I hope, bo considered that, in these re- 
marks, I have digressed from the main argument of the 
present chapter, since, although, in making them, I have 
aimed at clearing up a general question respecting the 
nature of scientific proof, I have only done so with the 
nioni ])articular object of illustrating the philosophy of 
Adam Smith, and of explaining the method which that 
most 2)rofound and original thinker pursued. We shall 
now bo able to see how entirely his plan was deductive, 
and what a ijcculiar form of deduction it was. In his two 
great works, he first lays down certain ideas, and from 
them ho marches on to the facts of the external world. 
And, in each work, he reasons from only part of his pre- 
misses ; sui^plying the other part in the other work. None 
of us aro exclusively selfish, and none of us are exclusively 
sympathetic. But Adam Smith separates in speculation 
qualities Avhich are inseparable in reality. In his Moral 
Sentiments., he ascribes our actions to sympathy ; in his 
Wealth of Nati&ns, he ascribes them to selfishness. A 
short view of these two works will prove the existence of 
this fundamental difference, and will enable us to perceive 
that each is supplementary to the other ; so that, in order 
to understand cither, it is necessary to study both. 

In the Theory of Moral Sentiments, Adam Smith lays 
down one great principle from which he reasons, and to 
which all the others are subordinate. This principle is, 
that the rules which we prescribe to ourselves, and which 
govern our conduct, are solely anived at by observing the 
conduct of others.®’' We judge ourselves, because wo had 

“ Our continual observations upon the conduct of others, insensibly 
lead us to form to ourselves certain general rules concerning what is fit and 
proper either to be done or to be avoided.” . . . . ‘‘ It is thus tiiat the 
general rules of morality are formed. They are ultimately founded upon ex- 
perience of what, in particular instances, our moral faculties, our natural 
sense of merit and propriety, approve or disapprove of. We do not originally 
approve or condemn particular actions; because, upon examination, they 
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previously judged them. Our notions are obtained from 
without, and not from within. If, therefore, we lived 
entirely alone, we could have no idea of merit or demerit, 
and it would be impossible for us to form an opinion 
as to whether our sentiments were right or wrong.^** To 
acquire this knowledge, we must look abroitd. 1 nasmuch, 
however, as we have no direct experience of v'hut other 
persons actually f<H'l, we can only gain the information by 
conceiving what we should feel if we were in their place.^'-* 
Ilencc, all men are, in imagination, constantly changing 
situat ions with others; and though tlu^ change is ideal, 
and lasts but for a inonuint, it is the foundation of that 
great and universal impul.se which is <;allod Sympathy.^” 
By proceeding from tlujse premisses, a vast numbetr 
of social plienomena may bo explained. Wo naturally 
sympathize with joy more than witli sorrow.'^^ Ilencc, that 
admiration for prosperous and successful persons, wdiich is 
quite independent of any benefit vve expect from them ; and 

appear to bo agreeable or incotisistent with a certain genernl rule. The 
general rule, on the contrary, is fonned by tinding from exjKiriencc that all 
actions of a certain kind, or circumstanced in a certain manner, are approved 
of or disapproved of.” /S7nit/i's Theorij of Moral SvatimeatAj vol. i. jip. 210, 
220. At p. ir)3 : “We either approve or disapprove of our own conduct, 
according as we feel that, when we place ourselves in the situation of another 
man, and view it, as it were, with his eyes and from his station, we either 
can or cannot entirely enter into and sympathize with the sentiments and 
motives which influenced it.” 

.w ^Vere it possible that a human creature could grow up to manhood 
in some solitary place, without any communication with his own species, he 
could no more think of his own character, of the propriety or demerit of his 
own sentiments and conduct, of tlie beauty or deformity of his own mind, 
than of the beauty and deformity of his own face.” Smith's Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, vol. i. p. 154, “ Our first moral criticisms are exercised upon 

the chtiracters and conduct of other people.” p. 156. 

“ “As we have no immediate experience of what other men feel, w^e can 
form no idea of the manner iii which they are affected, but by conceiving 
what we ourselves should feel in the like situation.” Smith's Theory of Moral 
Seritimeyits, vol. i. p. 2. 

40 « That imaginary change of situation, upon which their sympathy is 
founded, is but momentary.” Smith's Theory of Moral Sentinunts, vol. i. 
p. 21. Compare vol. ii. p. 206. 

« “I will venture to affirm that, when there is no envy in the case, our 
propensity to sympathize with joy is much stronger than our propensity to 
sympathize with sorrow.^' Smith's Tfteory of Moral Sentiments, vol. i. p. 68. 

It is because maukitid ar^ disposed to sympathize more entirely with our 
joy than with our sorrow, that we make parade of our riches, and conceal 
our poverty.” p. 65. 
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hence, too, the existence of different ranks and of social 
distinctions, all of which emanate from the same source.^^ 
Hence, also, the feeling of loyalty, which is a product, 
not of reason, nor of fear, nor of a sense of public con- 
venience, but rather of sympathy with those above us, 
begetting an extraordinary compassion for even their 
ordinary sufferings.^ Custom and fashion play a great 
part in the world, but they owe their origin entirely to 
sympathy and so do the various systems of philosophy 
which have flourished at different times, the disagree- 
ment between which depends on the fact, that each 
philosopher has sympathized with different ideas, some 
sympathizing with the notion of fitness or congruity, 
some with that of inudence, some with that of benevo- 
lence, and every one developing the conception para- 
mount in his own mind.'*® To sympathy, again, we 
must ascribe the establishment of rewards and punish- 
ments, and the whole of our criminal laws, none of which 
would liave existed but for our disposition to sympathize 
with those who cither do good or suffer harm ; for the 
circumstance of society being protected by penal laws, is 
a subsequent and subordinate discovery, which confirms 
our sense of their pi'opriety, but did not suggest it.'*® 
The same principle causes the difference of character 
exhibited by different classes, such as the irritability of 
poets, compared with the coolness of mathematicians ;*’’ it 

‘‘ Upon this disposition of mankind to go along with all the passions 
of the rich and the powerful, is founded the distinction of ranks, and the 
order of society. Our obsequiousness to our superiors more frequently arises 
from our admiration for the adfrantages of their situation, than from any 
private expectations of benefit from their good will.” SmWs Theory of 
Moral Sentiments^ vol. i. p. C9. See also vol. ii. p. 72. 

See the striking remarks in Theory of Moral Sentiments^ vol. i. p. 70-72. 

** Theory of Moral Sentiments^ vol. ii. p. 23, seqq. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments, vol. ii. pp. 131-244. This sketch of the 
different systems of philosophy is perhaps the ablest part of the book, not- 
withstanding two or three errors which it contains. 

Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, vol. i. pp. 89, 92, 115, 116. The 
utmost which he will concede to the notion of social convenience, is that 
“ we frequently have occasion to confirm our natural sense of the propriety 
and fitness of punishment, by reflecting how necessary it is for preserving 
the order of society.” p. 122. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments, vol. i. pp. 172-174 
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likewise causes that social difference between the sexes, 
which makes men more remarkable for generosity, and 
women- for humanity.^® All these results illustrate the 
workings of sympathy, and are the remote, but still the 
direct, operations of that principle. Indeed, wo can 
tiuce to it some of the minutest divisions of character ; 
pride and vanity, for instance, being dependent on it, 
although those two passions arc often confused togctluir, 
and are sometimes strangely blended in the same iriind.'^^ 

Sympathy, then, is the main-spring of human con- 
duct. It arises, not so much from wiiuossing the pas- 
sions of other pei-sons, as from witnessing the situation 
which excites those passions.®'* To this single process 
wc ai’o indebted, not only for the highest principles, but 
also for the deepest emotions. For, the greatest affection 
of which wc are capable, is merely sympathy tixed into 
habit ; and the love which exists between the nearest 
relations, is not inherent, but is derived from this mighty 
and controlling principlo, which governs the whole course 
of affairs.®^ 

By this bold hypothesis, Adam Smith, at one stroke, 
so narrowed the field of inquiry, as to oxdude from it 
all considerations of selfishness as a primary principle, 
and only to admit its great antagonist, sympathy. The 


“ Iluinaiiity is the virtue of a woman, generosity of a man. The fair 
sex, who have commonly much more tenderness than ours, have seldom so 
much generosity.'' Smit/is Theory of Moral Sentime'nts^ vol. ii. p. 19. Suf- 
iicicut facts have not yet been collected to enable us to test the truth of this 
remark, and the loose experience of individual observers is worth very 
little on so wide a subject. Still, I venture to doubt the truth of Adam 
Smith’s distinction. I suspect that women are, on the whole, more generous 
than men, as well as more tender. But to establish a proposition of this 
sort, would require the most extensive research, made by a careful and 
analytic mind ; and, at present, there is not even any tolerably good work 
on the mental characteristics which distinguish the sexes, and there never 
will be one until physiology is united with biography. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments, vol. ii. pp. 115-122. 

Sympathy, therefore, does not arise so much from the view of the 
passion, as from that of the situation which excites it. ” Smith's Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, vol. i. p. 6. 

s* What is called affection, is, in reality, nothing but habitual sympa- 
thy.'’ Smith's Theory of Sentiments, vol. ii. p. 63. “ In some trage- 

dies and romances, we meet^ith many beautiful and interesting scenes, 
founded upon what is called the force of blood, or upon the wonderful affec- 
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existence of the antagonism, he distinctly recognizes. 
For, he will not allow that sympathy is in any way to be 
deemed a selfish principle.®^ Although he knew that it 
is pleasurable, and that all pleasure contains an element 
of selfishness, it did not suit the method of his philosophy 
to subject the principle of sympathy to such an inductive 
analysis as would reveal its elements. His business 
was, to reason from it, and not to it. Concentrating his 
energy upon the deductive process, and displaying that 
dialectic skill which is natural to his countrymen, and of 
which ho himself was one of the most consummate mas- 
ters the world has over seen, he constructed a system of 
philosophy, imperfect indeed, because the premisses were 
imperfect, but approaching truth as closely as it was 
I)ossible for any one to do who abstained from giving 
duo consideration to tho selfish part of human nature. 
Into the workings of its sympathetic part, ho looked with 
a minuteness, and he reasoned from it with a subtlety, 
which make his work tho most important that has over 
boon written on this interesting subject. But, inasmuch 
as his plan involved a deliberate suppression of prelimi- 
nary and essential facts, the results which he obtained 
do not strictly correspond to those which are actually 
observed in the world. This, however, as I have 
shown, is not a valid objection ; since such discrepancy 
between the ideal and the actual, or between the abstract 
and the concrete, is tho necessary consequence of that 
still early condition of our knowledge, which forces us to 


tion which near relations are supposed to conceive for one another, even 
before they know that they have any such connection. This force of blood, 
however, I am afraid, exists nowhere but in tragedies and romances.” p. C6*. 

“ “ Sympathy, however, caniiot, in any sense, be regarded as a selfish 
principle.” Theory of Morid ServtimenUj vol. ii. p. 20f>. In vol. i. p. 9, 
lie complains of those who are fond of deducing all our sentiments from 
certain refinements of self-love.’* 

“ This is noticed by Sir James Mackintosh, whose sketch of Adam 
Smith is hasty, and somewhat superficial, but who, nevertheless, truly ob- 
serves, that Smith “ has exposed himself to objections founded on experi- 
ence, to which it is impossible to attempt any answer.” MackiyUoah' a Dis- 
sertation on EtMcaL Philosophy ^ pp. 239, 240. See also a letter from Hume 
to Adam Smicn, in Burton's Life arid Correspondence of Hume^ vol. ii. 

p. 60. 
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study complicated questions piecemeal, and to raise them 
to scienees by separate and fragmentary investigations. 

That Adam Smith saw this necessity, and that his 
seeing it was the cause of the method he pursued, is evi- 
dent from tire fact, that in his next great work he followcid 
the same plan, and, though lie argued from new premisses, 
he carefully avoided arguing from any of the old ones. 
Convinced that, in his theory of morals, he had reasoned 
as accurately as possible from the principles supplied by 
sympathy, his capacious and insatiable mind, deeming 
that nothing had been done while aughi remained to <lo, 
urged him to pass on to the opposite j)assion of selfishness, 
and treat it in the same itianncr, so that the whole do- 
rnain of thought might be covered. This he did in his 
Wealth of Nations, which, though even a greater work 
than his Moral Senlimeids, is ('.qually one-sided, in re- 
ference to the principles which it assumes. It assunu's 
that selfishness is the main regulator of human affairs, 
just as his previous Avork had assumed sympathy to bo 
so. Between the two works theri; elapsed an interval of 
seventeen years ; the Wealth of Nations not being pub- 
lished till 177G. But Avhat shows that to their author 
both wore part of a single scheme, is the notable circum- 
stance, that, so early as 1753, he had laid down the prin- 
ciples which his later work contains.®^ This was while 
his former work was still in meditation, and before it 
had seen the light. It is, therefore, clear, that the study 
which he made, first of one passion, and then of its op- 
posite, was not a capricious or accidental arrangement, 
but was the consequence of that vast idea which presided 
over all his labours, and which, when they are rightly 
understood, gives to them a magnificent unity. And a 
glorious object of ambition it was. His aspiring and 
comprehensive genius, sweeping the distant horizon, and 
taking in the intermediate space at a glance, sought to 

^ “ Mr. Smith’s political lectures, comprehending the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his • Inquiry,’ weresj^livered at Glasgow as early the year 1762 
or 1753.” Duff aid Stewart* s JAfe of Adam Smithy p. Ixxfei., prefixed to 
Smith's Posthumous Essays^ Loudon, 4to, 1795. 
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travetse the whole ground in two separate and indepen- 
dent dii-ections, indulging the hope, that, by supplying iu 
one line of argument the premisses which were wanting 
in the other, their opposite conclusions would be compen- 
satory rather than hostile, and would serve as a broad 
and permanent basis on which one great science of human 
nature might be safely built. 

The Wealth of Nations is, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, ““ probably the most important book which has 
ever been written, whether we consider the amount of 
original thought which ifc contains, or its piuctical influ- 
ence. Its practical recommendations were extremely 
favourable to those doctrines of freedom which the eight- 
eenth century ushered in ; and this secured to them an 
attention which otherwise they would not have received. 
While, therefore, the Wealth of Nations wns the proxi- 
mate cause of a great change in legi station, a deeper 
analysis will show, that the success of the book, and, con- 
sequently, the alteration of the laws, depended upon the 
operation of more remote and general causes. It must 
also be confessed, that those same causes predisposed the 
mind of Adam Smith to the doctrines of liberty, and 
gave him a sort of prejudice in favour of conclusions 
which limited the interference of the legislator. Thus 
much ho borrowed fuom his age ; but one thing he did 
not borrow. IJis wide and organizing mind was all his 
own. This would have made' him great under any cir- 
cumstances ; to make him powerful, required a peculiar 
conjunction of events. That conjunction he enjoyed, 
andjie turned it to goo d account. The influence of his 
contemporaries was enoupT^fo" make him liberal ; his 
own capacity was enough to make him comprehensive, 
lie had, in a most remarkable degree, that exuberance of 
thought, which is one of the highest forms of genius, but 

w History of Civilimtion, vol. i* p. 194. 

“ ** Perhaps the only book which produced an immediate, general, and 
irrevocable change in some of the most important parts of the legislation of 
all civilized states.” McwkirUosli* s Ethical Philosophy^ p. 232. But this is 
too strongly expressed, as the. economicixl history of France and Germany 
decisively proves. 
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which, leads those who possess it into distant excursions, 
which, though they have one common aim, are often 
stigmatized as digressions, simply because they who cri- 
ticize are unable to discern the great principle which 
pervades the whole, and unites the various parts into a 
single scheme. Tliis has been especially the case with 
Adam Smith, whose immortal work has often been ex- 
posed to such shallow objections. And certainly, the 
Wealth of Nafiun.s displays a breadth of treatment which 
those who cannot sympathize with, are very likely to 
ridicule. The phenomeua, not only of wealth, but also 
of society in general, classified and arranged under their 
various forms ; the origin of the division of labour, and 
the consequences which that division has produced; the 
circumstances which gave rise to the invention of money, 
and to the subsequf'nt changes in its value ; the history 
of those changes traced in difh'rcnt ages, and the history 
of the relations which the precious metals bear to each 
other; an examination of the connexion between wages 
and jrrotits, and of the laws which govern the rise and 
fall of both ; another examination of the way in which 
these are concenied, on the one hand, with the rent of 
laud, and, on the other hand, with the price of commo- 
dities ; an iirquiry into the reason why profits vary in 
different trades, and at different times ; a succinct, but 
comprehensive, view of the progress of towns in Europe 
since the fall of the Homan Empire ; the fluctuations, 
during several ccntixi-ies, in .the prices of the food of the 
people, and a statement of how it is, that, in different 
stages of society, the relative cost of land and. of meat 
varies ; the history of corporation laws and of municipal 
enactments, and their bearing on the four great classes 
of apprentices, manufacturers, merchants, and landlords; 
an account of the immense power and riches formerly 
enjoyed by the cler^, and of the manner in which, as 
society advances, they gradually lose their exclusive pri- 
vileges ; the nature of religious dissent, and the reason 
why the clergy of t^^.establi8hed Church can never con- 
tend with it on terms* of equality, and, therefore, call on 
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the State to help them, and wish to persecute when they 
cannot persuade; why some sects profess more ascetic 
principles, and others more luxurious ones ; how it was, 
that, during the feudal times, the nobles acquired their 
power, and how that power has, ever since, been gradu- 
ally diminishing ; how the rights of teri'itorial jurisdic- 
tion originated, and how they died away ; how the so- 
vereigns of Europe obtained their revenue, what the 
sources of it are, and what classes are most heavily taxed 
in order to supply it ; the cause of certain virtues, such 
as hospitality, flourishing in barbarous ages, and decay- 
ing in civilized ones; the influence of inventions and 
discoveries in altering the distribution of power among 
the various classes of society; a bold and masterly sketch 
of the peculiar sort of advantages which Europe derived 
from the discovery of America and of the passage round 
the Cape ; the origin of universities, their degeneracy 
from their original plan, the corruption which has gra- 
dually crept over them, and the reason why they are so 
unwilling to adopt improvements, and to keep pace with 
the wants of the age ; a comparison between public and 
private education, and an estimate of their relative ad- 
vantages ; — these, and a vast number of other subjects, 
respecting the structure and development of society, 
such as the feudal system, slavery, emancipation of serfs, 
origin of standing armies, and of mercenary troops, ef- 
fects produced by tithes, laws of primogeniture, sump- 
tuary laws, international treaties concerning trade, rise 
of European banks, national debts, influence of dramatic 
representations over opinions, influence of foreign travels 
over opinions, colonies, poor-laws, — all topics of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and many of them diverging from 
each other, — all are fused into one great system, and 
irradiated by the splendour of one great genius. Into 
that dense and disorderly mass, did Adam Smith intro- 
duce symmetry, method, and law. At his touch, an- 
archy disappeared, and darkness was succeeded by light. 
Much, of course, he took from his predecessors, though 
nothing like so much as is commonly supposed. On this 
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sort of borrowing, the best and strongest of us are de- 
pendent. But, after making every possible allowance 
for what he gathered from others, we must honestly say, 
that no single man ever took so great a step upon so 
important a subject, and that no single work which is 
now preserved, contains so many views, which were 
novel at the time, but which subsequent experience has 
ratified. What, however, for our present purpose, is most 
important to observe, is, that lu; obtained these results 
by arguing from principles which the selfish part of 
human nature exclusively supplied, and that ho omitted 
those sympathetic feelings of which every human being 
liossesses at least some share, but which he couhl not 
take into considcratioii, without producing a problem, the 
number of whose complications it would have been Ixope- 
less to unravel. 

To avoid, therefore, being baffled, he simplified the 
problem, by erasing from his view of human nature those 
premisses which ho had already handled in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. At the bx'ginning of the Wealth of Na- 
tiorm, he lays down two propositions : 1st, that all wealth 
is derived, not from land, but from labour ; and 2d, that 
the amount of the wealth depends, partly on the skill with 
which the labour is conducted, and partly on the propor- 
tion betAveen the number of those who labour and the num- 
ber of those who do not laboiu'. The rest of the work, is 
an ajxplieation of these principles, to explain the growth 
and mechanism of society. In applying them, he every 
where assumes, that the great moving power of all men, 
all interests, and all classes, in all ages, and in x^l coun- 
tries, is selfishness. The opposite power of sympathy ho 
entirely shuts out ; and I hardly remember an instance 
in which even the word occurs in the whole course of 
his work. Its fundamental assumption is, that each man 
exclusively follows his own interest, or what he deems 
■ to be his own interest. And one of the peculiar features 
of his book is, to show that, considering society as a 
•Avhole, it nearly alw^ro happens that men, in promoting 
their own interest, vml unintentionally promote the in- 
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tcrest of others. Hence, the great practical lesson is, not 
to restrain selfishness, but to enlighten it ; because there 
is a provision in the nature of things, by which the self- 
ishness of the individual accelerates the progress of the 
community. According to this view, the prosperity of 
a country depends on the amount of its capital ; the 
amount of its capital depends on the habit of saving, 
tliat is, on parsimony, as opposed to generosity; while 
tlie habit of saving is, in its turn, governed by the desire 
wo all feel of bettering our condition,— a desire so inhe- 
rent in our nature, tliat it comes with us from the womb, 
and only loaves us in the grave. 

This constant effort of every man, to better his own 
condition, is so salutary, as well as so powerful, that it is 
often capable of securing the progress of society, in spite 
of tlio folly and extravagance of the rulers of mankiud.“ 
If it were not for this propensity, improvement would be 
impossible. For human institutions are constantly stop- 
j)ing our advance, by thwarting our natural inclinations.®® 
And no wonder that this should be the case, seeing that 
the men who are at the head of affairs, and by whom the 

‘‘ Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause of the increase 
of capital. Industry, indeed, provides the subject which parsimony accu- 
mulates ; but whatever industry might acquire, if parsimony did not save 
and store up, the capital would never be the greater.*’ . . . . “ But thei 
principle w'hich prompts to save, is the desire of bettering our condition ; a 
desire which, though generally calm and dispassionate, comes with us from 
the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the grave.” Wealth 

of Nations^ book ii. chap iii. pp, 138, 140, edit, Edinb. 1839. 

58 « uniform, constant, and uninterrupted effort of every man to 
better his condition, the principle from which public and national, as well 
as private, opulence is originally derived, is frequently powerful enough to 
maintain the natural progress of things towards improvement, in spite both 
of the extravagance of government and of the greatest errors of administra- 
tion. Like the unknown principle of animal life, it frequently restores health 
and vigour to the constitution, in spite not only of the disease, but of the 
absurd prescriptions of the doctor,” Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap, iii. p. 
141. ‘‘ The natural effort of eveiy individual to better his own condition, 

Avhen suffered to exert itself with freedom and security, is so powerful a 
principle, that it is alone, and without any assistance, not only capable of 
carrying on the society to wealth and prosperity, but of surmounting a hun- 
dred impertinent obstructions with which the folly of human laws too often 
encumbers its operations.” Book iv. chap. v. p. 221. 

“ See an admirable passage, p. 156, too long to quote, beginning, If 
human institutions had never thwarted those natural inclinations,” 
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institutions are contrived, have, perhaps, a certain rough 
and practical sagacity ; but being, fiom the narrowness 
of their understandings, inca])ablc of large views, their 
councils are determined by those mere casual fluctuations 
which alone they arc able to perceive.®' They do not sec 
that we have prospered, not on account of their enact- 
ments, but in the teeth of them ; and that the real cause 
of our prosperity is the fact that we enjoy undisturbed the 
fruit of our own labour.'" Whenever this right is toler- 
ably secure, every man will be bent on procuring for him- 
self either present enjoyment or future profit ; and if he 
does not aim at one of these objects, he is void of common 
understanding.®^ If ho possess capital, he will probably 
aim at both, but, in doing so, he will never consider the 
interest of others ; his sole motive will be his own private 
profit.®* And it is well that such shmdd be the case. 
For, by thus pursuing his personal interest, he aids society 
more than if his views were generous emd exalted. Some 
people affect to carry on trade for the good of others ; but 
this is mere affectation, though, to say the truth, it is an 
affectation not very common among merchants, and many 
words arc not needed to dissuade them from so foolish a 
practice.®^ 


“ Thut insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a statesman or po- 
litician, whose councils are directed by the momentary fluctuations of affairs.” 
Wealth of Xations, book iv. chap. ii. p. 1.90. 

That security which the laws in Great Britain give to every man, that 
he shall enjoy the fruits of his own labour, is alone sufficient to make any 
country flourish, notwithstanding these and twenty other absurd regulations 
of commerce.” Wealth of Xatiom, book iv. chap. v. p. 221. 

“ In all countries where there is a tolerable security, every man of 
• common understanding will endeavour to employ whatever stock he can 
command, in procuring either present enjoyment or future profit.” Wealth 
of Nations j book ii. chap. i. p. 115. 

“ The consideration of his own private profit is the sole motive which 
determines the owner of any capital to employ it either in agriculture, in 
manufactures, or in some particular branch of the wholesale or retail trade.” 
Wealth of Natiom^ book ii, chap. v. p. 154. 

“ By pursuing his own interest, he frequently promotes that of the 
society more effectually than when he really intends to promote it. I have 
never known much good done by those who affected to trade for the public 
good. It is an affectation, indeed, not very common among merchants, and 
very few words need be enjplpyed in dissuading them from it.” Wealth of 
Nations^ book iv. chap. ii. p. 184. 
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In this way, Adam Smith completely changes the pre- 
misses which he had assumed in his earlier work. Hero, 
he makes men naturally selfish ; formerly, he had made 
them naturally sympathetic.®® llere, he represents them 
as pursuing wealth for sordid objects, and for the narrowest 
personal pleasures ^ formerly, ho represented them as pur- 
sxiing it out of regard to the sentiments of others, and for 
the sake of obtaining their sympathy.®® In the Wmii/i 
of Natiom, we lietu* no more of this conciliatory and 
.sympathetic spirit ; such amiable maxims are altogether 
foigottcn, and the affairs of the world are regulated by 
different principles. It now appears, that bencvolcnco 
and affection have no influence over our actions. Indeed, 
Adam Smith will hardly admit common humanity into his 
tlieory of motives. If a people emancipate their slaves, 
it is a proof, not that the people are acted on by high 
moral considerations, nor that their sympathy is excited 
by the cruelty inflicted on these unhappy creatures. 
Nothing of the sort. Such inducements to conduct are 
imaginary, and exercise no real sway. All that the 
emancipation proves, is, that the slaves wei’c few in num- 
ber, and, therefore, small in value. Otherwise, they 
would not have been emancipated.®^ 

So, too, while, in his former work, he had ascribed the 
different systems of morals to the power of sympathy, he, 
in this work, ascribes them entirely to the power of sel- 
fishness. lie observes, that, among the lower ranks of 
society, dissipation is more fatal to individuals, than it is 
among the higher ranks. The extravagance which dissi- 


« In his Theory of Moral, SentimeifUSy vol. i. p. 21, he says that mankind 
are ‘‘ naturally sympathetic.” 

®® “ Nay, it is chiefly for this regard to the sentiments of mankind, that 
we pursue riches and avoid poverty.” Theory of Moral SentimenUy vol. i. 
p. 66. “ To become the natui-al object of the joyous congratulations and 

sympathetic attentions of mankind, is, in this manner, the circumstance 
which gives to prosperity all its dazzling splendour.” p. 78. 

“ The late resolution of the Quakers in Pennsylvania, to set at liberty 
all their negro slaves, may satisfy us that their number cannot be very great. 
Had they made any considerable part of their property, such a resolution 
could never have been agreed to.” Wealth of Nations^ book iii. chap. ii. 
p. 159. 
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pation pvodnccs, may iiijiu’e the fortune of a wealthy man, 
hut the injuiy is usually capable of being repaired, or, at 
all events, he can indulge his vices for years witliout 
completely destroying his fortune, and without bringing 
hims('lf to utter ruin. To the labourer, a similar indul- 
geiico would bo fatal in a single week ; it woidd not 
merely rciduco him to bcggaiy, and perhaps s('nd him to 
jail, but it Avould destroy his future prospects, bj* taking 
aAvay that character for sobriety and regularity on wdiich 
his employment depends. Hence, the Ix'ttci' class of com- 
mon people, guided by their interest, look with aversion 
on oxe(!ss('s Avhieh they know to be fatal ; Avhilo the upper 
ranks, tinding that a moderate uinount of vice hurts neitiior 
their purse nor their reputation, consider such lieonso to 
bo one of the advantages Avhich their Ibi’tuno confcis, and 
they A’alue, as one of tlio ])rivileges bcdongbjg to their 
station, the lilua-ty of indulging themselves Avithout being 
censAUA'd. Therefore it is, that they who dissemt from the 
(;stablishcd Church have a juircr system of morals, or, at 
all events, an auster<'r one, than tiny Avho agree Avith it. 
Tor, ncAV religioiis sects usually begin among the common 
people, the tliinking part of Avhom arc, by tiu'ir interest, 
driven to strict aucaa^s oftlic duties of life. ConscHiuently, 
the advocates of the u(nv oinnion profess a similar strict- 
ness, scidng that it is the surest means of increasing their 
proselytes. Thus it is that sectaries and heretics, go- 
verned by interest rather than by principle, ado pt a code 
of morals AAdiieh is suited to their OAvn purpose, and the 
rigidity of which is strongly contrasted Avith the laxer 
code of more orthodox believers.®® Owing to the opera- 


“In every civilized society, in eveiy society where the distinction of 
ranks has once been completely established, there have been always two 
different schemes or systems of morality current at the same time ; of which 
the one may be called the strict or austere ; the other the liberal, or, if you 
will, the loose system. The former is generally revered and admired by the 
common people ; the latter is commonly more esteemed and adopted by what 
are called the people of fashion. The degree of disapprobation with which 
we ought to mark the vices of levity, the vices which are apt to arise from 
great prosperity, and from the excess of gaiety and good humour, seems to 
constitute the principal dl^nction between those two opposite schemes or 
systems. In the liberal, or loose system, luxury, wanton, and even dis- 
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tion of the same principle, we also find, that, among the 
orthodox themselves, the clei’gy embrace a stricter system 
of morals in countries where church benefices are nearly 
equal, than they do in countries where the benefices 
are very unequal. This is because, when all the bene- 
fices are nearly equal, none can be very rich, and, con- 
sc(piontly, even the most conspicuous among the clergy 
will have but small incomes. But a man who has little 
to spend can have no influence, unless his morals are 
ox'omplary. Ilaving no wealth to give him weight, the 
vic('s of levity would make him ridiculous. To avoid 
contempt, and also to avoid the expense Avhich a looseness 
of conduct occasions, and which his narrow circumstiinccs 

orderly inirth, the pursuit of pleasure to some degree of intemperance, the 
hi’oach of chastity, at least in one of the two sexes, provided they arc not ac- 
companied with gross indecency, and do not lead to falsehood and injustice, 
aie generally treated with a good deal of indulgence, and are easily either 
excused or pai'doued altogether. In the austere system, on the contrary, 
these excesses are regarded with the utmost ahhorrence and detestation. 
The vices of levity arc always ruinous to the common people, and a single 
wreck’s thoughtlessness and dissipation is often sufficient to undo a poor 
workman for ever, and to drive hi»a, through despair, upon committing the 
most enormous crimes. The wiser and better sort of the common people, 
therefore, have always the utmost ahhorrence and detestation of such ex- 
cesses, which their experience tells them are so immediately fatal to people 
of their condition. The disorder and extravagance of several years, on the 
coiiti-ary, will not always ruin a man of fashion ; and people of that rank are 
very apt to consider the power of indulging in some degree of excess, as one 
of the advantages of their fortune ; and the liberty of doing so without ccii- 
bure or rejiroach, as one of the privileges which belong to their station. In 
]jeople of their own station, thenjforc, tliey regard such excesses with but a 
small degree of disapprobation, and ceusure them either very slightly or not 
at all. 

Almost all religious sects have begun among the common people, from 
'whom they have generally drawn their earliest, as well as their most nu- 
merous proselytes. The austere system of morality has, accordingly, been 
adopted by those sects almost constantly, or with very few exceptions ; for 
there have been some. It was the system by which they could best recom- 
mend themselves to that order of people, to whom they first proposed their 
plan of reformation upon what had been before established. Many 'of them, 
perhaps the greater part of them, have even endeavoured to gain credit by 
refining upon this austere system, and by carrying it to some degree of folly 
and extravagance ; and tliis excessive rigour has frequently recommended 
^ them, more than any thing else, to the respect and veneration of the common 
* people.” . . . . “ III little religious sects, accordingly, the morals of the 
common people Iiave been almost always remarkably regular and orderly ; 
generally much more so than in the established church. The morals of those 
little scots, indeed, have frequently been rather disagreeably rigorous and 
unsocial” Wealth of Nations^ book v. chap. i. pp. 332, 333. 
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cannot afford, he has hnt one remedy, and that remedy ho 
adopts. He retains his influence, and saves his pocket, by 
protesting against pleasures which he cannot conveniently 
enjoy ; in this, as in all other cases, pursuing that plan of 
life which his own interest urges him to follow.®'"* 

In these striking generalizations, which, though they 
contain a largo amount of truth, are far from containing 
the whole truth, no room is left for the magnanimous 
parts of our nature to act ; hut the system of morals, 
prevailing at any one time or in any one class, is solely 
ascribed to the dictates of unalloyed ■solfislincss. jVdam 
Smith, by r('asoning from this prineiph*, with that ex- 
(piisito subtlety which charaet(Tized his mind, oxjdaiiis 
many oth(U' circumstances which society presents, and 
which at first sight appear incongruous. According fo 
the old notions, which, indeed, arc not yet ([uite extinct, 
those who received wages were under a personal obliga- 
tion to those who paid them,; that is to say, they were 
under a moral obligation, over and above the obligation 
of performing certain service's. It Avas believed, that a 
master could not only select what servants he chose, but 
could pay them Avhat he chose ; or, at all events, that it 
was the will of the masters, considered as a body, which 
fixed the usual and ave'rage rate of wages.''® The lower 
classes were, therefore, much indebted to the higher 
ones for giving them so much as they did ; and it was 
incumbent upon ajl persons, Avho received wages, to take 
them with humble thankfulness, and with a feeling of 


69 « Where the church benefices are all nearly equal, none of them can 
he very great ; and tliis mediocrity of benefice, though it may, no doubt, 
be carried too far, has, however, some very agreeable effects. Nothing but 
exemplary morals can give dignity to a man of small fortune. The vices of 
levity and vanity necessarily render him ridiculous, and are, besides, almost 
as ruinous to him as they are to the common people. In his own conduct, 
therefore, he is obliged to follow that system of morals which the common 
people respect*the most. He gains their esteem and affection, by that plan 
of life which his own interest and situation would lead him to follow.*’ 
Wealth of Nations^ book v. chap. i. p. 340. 

Besides the evidence supplied by economical treatises, the laws in our 
statute-book respecting wagi&s, show the general conviction, that their rate 
could be fixed by the upper classes. 
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gratitude, on account of the favour bestowed upon them 
by the generosity of their superiors. 

This doctrine, so convenient to the upper classes of 
society, and so natui'al to the universal ignorance which 
formerly prevailed on those matters, began to be shaken 
by the speculative tliiukcrs of the seventeenth century ; 
but it was reserved for the eighteenth century to over- 
throw it, by lotting in the groat idea of necessity, and 
proving, that the rate of wages established in a country, 
was the inevitable consequence of the circumstances in 
whicii that country was placed, and had no connexion 
with the wishes of any individual, or, indeed, with the 
wishes of any class. To all instructed persons, this is 
now a familiar truth. Its discovery has excluded the 
notion of gratitude from the pecuniary relation between 
emplo 3 ’ers and employed, and has made known that 
servants or workmen who receive wages, have no more 
reason to bo grateful than those who pay them. For, 
no choice having been exercised in fixing the wages, no 
favour can be conferred in their payment. The whole 
process is compulsory, and is the result of what had pre- 
viously happened. Scarcely had the eighteenth centirry 
passed away, Avhen this most important discovery was 
completed. It was decisively proved, that the reward of 
labour depends solely on two things ; namely, the mag- 1 
nitude of that national fund out of which all labour is , 
paid, and the number of the labourers among whom the ' 
fund is to be divided. 

This vast step in our knowledge is duo, mainly, 
though not entirely, to Malthus, whose work on Popula- 
tion, besides marking an epoch in the history of specu- 
lative thought, has already irroduced considerable prac- 
tical results, and will probably give rise to others more 
considerable still. It was published in 1798 ; so that 
Adam Smith, who died in 1790, missed what to him 
would have been the intense pleasure of seeing how, in 
it, his own views were expanded rather than corrected. 
Indeed, it is certain, that without Smith there would 
have been no Malthus; that is, unless Smith had laid 
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the foundation, Maltlms could not have raised the super- 
structure. It was Adam Smith, who, far more than any 
other man, introduced the conception of uniform and 
necessary se(piencc into tlic apparently capricious phe- 
nomena of Avealth, and A\dio studied those jdiouomcna 
by the aid of principles, of Avhicli scdlislinoss alone sup- 
plied the data. According to his aIcw, the employers 
of labour have, as oiiiployers, no benevolence, no sym- 
pathy, no virtue of au> kind. ^I'lieir solo aim is, their 
OAvn selfish interest. They are. constantly engaged in a 
tacit, if not in an open, combination, to prevent the 
loAVer ranks from being beuefitetl by a lise of Av.iges; 
and th(‘y sometimes combine for tbo purpose cv(m of 
de[)rcssing thos() AA'ages beloAV thi'ir actual rato.'^* Hav- 
ing no boAVcls, they think only of themselves. The idea 
of tlu'ir Avishing to mitigate the iu(>(]ualitics of fortune, 
is to b(' exploded as one of the chimeras of that protec- 
ti\m spirit, Avhich imagined that society could not go on, 
unless the richer class(‘s relieved the poorer ones, and 
vsympathized Avith their troubles. This antiquated notion 
is further rebutted by the. fact, that Avages are ahvays 
higher in summer than in Avinter, although the expenses 
Avhhih a labourer incurs in Avintcr, being heavier than in 
summer, he ought, on principles of common humanity, to 
receive more money during the more expensive season.''^ 

“ AVc rarely licar, it has been said, of the combinations of masters, 
though frequently of those of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this 
account, that masters rarely combine, is as ignorant of the world as of the 
subject. Masters are always and every where in a sort of tacit, but constant 
%nd uniform, combination, not to raise the wages of labour above their 
actual rate. To violate this combination is every where a most unpopular 
action, and a sort of repi-oach to a master among his neighbours and equals. 
AV^e seldom, indeed, hear of this combination, because it is the ysual, and, 
one may say, the natural state of things which nobody ever hears of. Mas- 
ters, too, sometimes enter into particular combinations to sink the wages of 
labour even below this rate.” Wealth of JVatiotiSy book i. chap. viii. p. 28. 

72 « First, in almost every part of Great Britain, there is a distinction, 
even in the lowest species of labour, between summer and winter wages. 
Summer wages are always highest. But, on account of the extraordinary 
expense of fuel, the maintenance of a family is most expensive in winter. 
Wages, therefore, being highest when this expense is lowest, it seems 
evident that they are not regulated by what is necessary for this expense, 
but by the quantity and supupsed value of the work.'' Wealth of Natiomy 
book i. chap. viii. p. 31. 
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In the same way, in years of scarcity, the dearness of 
food causes many persons to go to service, in order to 
support tlieir families. The masters, instead of charit- 
ably paying such seiTants more on account of the unfor’- 
tunale position in which they arc placed, avail them- 
selves of that position to pay them less. They make 
better tenns for themselves ; they lower wages just at 
the moment when sympathy for misfortune would have 
raised tlicm ; and, as they find that their servants, be- 
sides being worse remunerated, are, by poverty, made 
more submissive, they consider that scarcity is a blessing, 
and that dear ytars are to be commended as more favoui'- 
able to industry than cheap ones.'^^ 

Adam Smitli, therefore, tliough lie failed in grasjjing 
the nanote cause of the rate of wages, clearly saw that 
the proximate cause wiw, not the generosity of human 
nature, but its selfishness, and that the question was one 
of supj)ly and demand ; each side striving to extract as 
much as possible from the othor.’'^ By the aid of the 
same princij)l(i, he explained another curious fact, namely, 
tlie extravagant rewards bestowed on some of the most 
despicable classes of society, such, for instance, as opera- 
dancers, who always receive enormous pay for insigni- 
ficant services. He observes, that one of the reasons 
why we pay them so highly, is, because we despise 
thcin. If to be a public dancer were a creditable occu- 
pation, more persons would be brought up to it, and the 
supply of public dancers becoming greater, competition 
would lower tlioir wages. As it is, we look on theiji 
disdainfully. By way of compensating tho disdain, we 

73 tejn years of scarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of subsistence 
make all such people eager to return to service. But the high price of pro- 
visions, by diminishing the funds destined for the maintenance of servants, 
disposes masters rather to diminish than to increase the number of those 
they have.'* . . . “Masters of all sorts, therefore, frequently make better 
bargains with their servants in dear than in cheap years, and find them 
more liumble and dependent in the former than in the latter. They natu- 
rally, therefore, commend the former as more favourable to industry." 
Wealth of Sations, book i. chap. viii. p. 35. 

“ The workmen desire to get as much, the masters to give as little, as 
possible. The former are disposed to combine in order to raise, the latter in 
order to lower, the wages of labour,” Weedtk of Nations^ b. i. c. viii. p. 27. 
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have to bribe them largely to induce them to follow 
their pursuit.^® Here we see, tha^t the reward which 
one class bestows on another, instead of being increased 
by sympathy, is increased by scorn; so -that the more 
we contemn the tastes and tin; way of life of our fellow- 
creatures, the more liberal wc are in recompensing them. 

Passing to another, and som(‘what different, class, 
Adam Smith threw new light on the cause of that hos- 
pitality for Avhich the clergy were famous during the 
Middle Ages, and for the magnificence of which they 
have received great praise, lie shows that, although 
they undoubtedly relieved a large amount of dis'ress, 
this is not to be ascribed to them as a merit, since it 
resulted from the peetdiarity of their position, and since, 
moreoA'C'r, they did it for their own advantage. In the 
Middle Ages, the clergy possessed enormous wealth, and 
their i*evenues were mostly paid, not in money, but in 
kind, such as corn, wine, and cattle. Trade and manu- 
factures being hardly known, the clergy could find ro 
use for these coinmoditi('s except to feed other people. 
By employing them in that way, they benefited them- 
selves in the most effectual manner. They gained a 
reputation for extensive charity ; they increas('d their 
influence ; they multiplied the number of their adhe- 
rents ; and they not only advanced themselves to tem- 
poral power, but they secured to their spiritual threats a 
respect, which, without this contrivance, it would have 
been impossible for them to obtain.'^® 

*:» ” “ It seems absurd at first sight, that we should despise their persons, 
and yet reward their talents with the most profuse liberality. While we 
do the one, however, we must of necessity do the other. Should the public 
opinion, or prejudice, ever alter with regard to such occupations, their pe- 
cuniary recompense would quickly diminish. More people* would apply to 
them, and the competition would quickly reduce the price of their labour. 
Such talents, though far from being common, are by no means so rare as 
imagined. Many people possess them in great perfection, who disdain to 
make this use of them ; and many more are capable of acquiring them, if 
any thing could be made honourably by them.^* Wealth of Natiom^ book i. 
chap. X. p. 44. 

76 « Over and above the rents of those estates, the clergy possessed in the 
tithes a very large portion of the rents of all the other estates in every king- 
dom of Europe. The revenfieg.ari8ing from both those species of rents were, 
the greater part of them, paift in k^d, in corn, wine, cattle, poultry, (kc. 
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The reader will now be able to understand the na- 
ture of that method of investigation wliich is adopted in 
the Wealth of Nations, and of which I have given more 
instances than I should otherwise have done, partly be- 
cause the question of philosophic method lies at the very 
root of our knowledge, and partly becansc no attempt 
lias hitherto been made to analyze the intellect of Adam 
Smith, by considci’ing his two great works as the oppo- 
site, but yet the compensatory, parts of a single scheme. 
And, as he is by far the gi'cutcst thinker Scotland has 
produced, I need hardly apologize, in a history of the 
Scotch mind, for devoting so much attention to his sys- 
tem, and endeavouring to examine it at its base. But, 
having done so, it would be a needless prolixity to treat 
with equal fulness the productions of those other emi- 
nent Scotchmen who lived at the same time, and nearly 
all of whom pursued a method essentially, though not 
entirely, the same ; that is to say, they preferred the 
deductive process of reasoning from principles, to the 
inductive process of reasoning to them. In that pecu- 
liar form of deduction which consists in a deliberate 
suppres.sion of part of the principles, Adam Smith stands 
alone. For, though others attempted to follow that plan, ■ 
they did so irregularly, and at intervals, and did not, 
like him, see the importance of keeping close to their 
method, and of invariably abstaining from letting into 
the premisses of their arguments, considerations which 
would complieate the problem that they wished to solve. 

Among the contemporaries of Adam Smith, one of 

The quantity exceeded greatly what the clergy could themselves consume ; 
and there werejyjither arts nor manufactures, for the produce of which they 
could exchangHlie surplus. The clergy could derive advantage from this 
immense surplus in no other way than by employing it, as the great barons 
employed the like surplus of their revenues, in the most profuse hospitality, 
and in the most extensive charity. Both the hospitality and the charity of 

the ancient clergy, accordingly, are said to liave been very great.” 

“ The hospitality and charity of the clergy, too, not only gave them the 
command of a great temporal force, but increased very much the weight of 
their spiritual weapons. Those virtues procured them the highest respect 
and veneration among all the inferior ranks of people, of whom many were 
constantly, and almost all occasionally, fed by them.” of Natwnsy 

book Y. chap. i. p. 336. 
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the first, in eminence as well as in reputation, is David 
Ilumc. His views respecting political economy were 
published in 1702,” that is, the very year in which 
Adam Smith tauglit the principles subsequently unfolded 
in the Wealth of KaPions. ]lut Hume, though a most 
accomplished rcxisoncr, as well as a profound and fearless 
thinker, had not the coinju-eliensiveness of Adam Smith, 
nor had he that invaluable quality of imagination Avith- 
oiit Avbich no one can so transport liimsclf into past ages 
as to realize the long and progressive movements of 
S(Haety, always tluctuating, yet, on the whole, steadily 
advancing. How unimaginatiAc he Avais, a])p(‘ars^ not 
oidy from the sentiments ho oxiwessed, but likeAvise 
fi'oni many traits in his priA'^ate lilb.~‘* It aj'pears, also, 
in the veny colour and nic'chanisui of his language ; that 
beautiful and chiselhsd style in Avhich he habitually Avrote, 
polished as marble, but cold as marble too, and Avaiiting 
that fiery enthusiasm and those bursts of tempestuous 
eloquence, Avliich, ever and anon, great objects naturally 
inspire, and Avhich rouse men to their inmost depths. 
This it Avas, Avhich, iii his J [ixtory of E nijland , — that (!X- 
quisite production of art, Avhich, in S2)ite of its errors, 
Avill be admired as long as ttiste remains among us, — 
prevented him from sympathizing Avith those bold and 
gc'iicrous natAires, avIio, in the seventeenth century, risked 
their all to preserve the liberty of their country. His 
imagination Avas not strong enough to picture the whole 
of that great century, Avith its vast discoveries, its long- 
ings after the AinknoAvu, its splendid literature, and, 
Avhat AV'as better than all these, its stem determination 
to vindicate freedom, and to put doAvn tyranny, llis 
clear and powerful understanding saw thesel^iings sepa- 
rately, and in their various parts, but could not fuse 
them into a single form, because he lacked that peculiar 
faculty which assimilates the past to the present, and 
enables the mind to discern both with almost equal casci 

” Burton^ s Life of IJume^ vol. i. p. 354. 

See Ml. Burton’s valuable Life of HuniCy Edinburgh, 1846, vol. i. 
pp. 58, 267, vol. ii. pp. 14, 134. 
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That Great Rebellion, which he ascribed to the spirit of 
faction, and the loaders of which ho turned into ridicule, 
was but the continuation of a movement which can bo 
clearly traced to the twelfth centui^y, and of Avhich such 
events as the invention of printing, and the establish- 
ment of the Reformation, were merely successive symp- 
toms. For all this, Uumc eared nothing. In regard to 
philosophy, and in regard to the purely speculative parts 
of religious doctrines, his penetrating genius enabled 
him to perceive that nothing could be done, except by a 
spirit of fearless and unrestrained liberty. But this was 
the liberty of his own class ; the liberty of thinkers, and 
not of actors, llis absence of imagination prevented 
him from^ extending the rfinge of his sympathy beyond 
the intellectual classes, that is, beyond the classes of 
whoso feelings he was directly cognmnt. It would, 
thcrelbro, appear, that his political errors Avero duo, not, 
as is commonly said, to his want of research, but rather 
to the coldness of his temperament.''’' It was this Avhich 
made him stop where he did, and which gave to his 
works the singular appearance of a profound and original 
thinker, in the middle of the eighteenth century, advo- 
cating practical doctrines, so illiberal, that, if enforced, 
they Avould lead to despotism, and yet, at the same time, 
advocating speculative doctrines, so fearless and enlight- 
ened, that they were not only far in advance of his own 


What confirms me in this view, is the fact, that the older Ilumo 
grew, and the more he read on history, the more he became imbued with 
these errors ; which would not have been the case if the errors had, as 
many of his critics say, been the result of Jin insufficient acquaintance with 
tlic evidence. jijU* Burton, by comparing tlie different editions of his //m- 
toi'ij of Kngln^lff\\X!i% siiown that he gradually became less favourable to 
popular liberty ; softening, or erasing, in later editions, those expressions 
which seemed favourable to freedom. Burtons Life of ITume, vol. ii. pp. 
74-77. See also pp. 144, 434. In his Oion Life^ p. xi. (in vol. i. of Hunters 
Worksy Edinb. 1826), he says : In above a' hundred alterations, which 
farther study, reading, or reflection, engaged me to make in the reigns of 
the two first Stuarts, I have made all of them invariably to the Tory side.” 
In one of his essays, he observes {Philosophical Works^ vol. iv. p. 172), that 
“ there is no enthusiasm among philosophers a remark perfectly true, so 
far as he was concerned, but very unjust towards the class of men to whom 
it refers. 
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age, but have, in some degree, outstripped even the age 
in which we live. , 

Among his speculative views, the most important are, 
his theory of causation as discarding the idea of power, 
and his thcoiy of the laws of association. Neither of 
these theories are, in their primary conception, (prite 
original, but his treatment made them as valuable as if 
they had hecui cntiiely his own. Jlis theory of miracles, 
in coniK'xion, on the one hand, with the principles of 
evidenen, and, on the other hand, with the l.'iws of cau- 
sation, is workc'd out with coiisummato skill, and, aftcir 
having received the moditications subsequently imp osed 
by Brown, has now Ix'come the foundation on which the 
best iiupimu's into these mattci’S take their stand.™ His 
work on the principles of morals, by generalizing the 
laws of expediency, jtrepared the Avay for Bentham, who 
afterwards incorjjoi’ated with them an estimate of the 
more remote cousecpiences of human actions; Ifnmc hav- 
ing chiotly confined himself to their more immediate con- 
seqxienees. The doctrine of utility was common to each; 
l)ut Avliile ITuiiio applied it mainly to the individual, 
Bentham applied it to the suiTounding society. Though 
Bentham was more comprehensive, yet Ilumc, having 
come first, was more original. The praise of originality 
must also be accorded t o his economical theories, in which 
he advocated those principles of free trade, which poli- 
ticians began to adopt many years after his death.*^ In 

Brown, in his great work, — one of the greatest which this century 
has produced, — candidly confesses that his own book is “ chiefly reflective 
of the lights, which he” (llume) has given.*' lirown^a Inquiry inio the 
Relation of CauM and Rfert, London, 1835, p. 253. See also p. vii. 

** While the politicians of his own tirrio despised hiy||iews, the poli- 
ticians of our time seem inclined to overmte them. Lord llpigham, for in- 
stance, ill his Life of llume, says, of his political economy, “ Mr. Hume is, 
beyond all doubt, the author of the modern doctrines which now rule the 
world of science.” BrouyhanCs Worh% Glasgow, 185G, vol. ii. p. 176. But so 
far from this being the case, the science of political economy lias, since the 
time of Hume, received such additions, that if that illustrious philosopher 
were to rise from the dead, he would hardly be able to recognize it. To 
him, many of its largest and most fundamental principles were entirely 
unknown. Hume knew nothing of the causes which govern the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and coinpi]^s,that accumulation to proceed with different 
speed in different states of scflsiety ; a fruitful and important study almost 
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opposition to the notions then prevailing, lie distinctly 
assorted, that all commodities, though apparently bought 
hy money, are in reality bought by labour.'^- Money, 
therefore, is not the subject of commerce, and is of no 
use except to fixeilitate it.®* Hence, it is absurd for a 
nation to trouble itself about the balance of trade, or to 
make regulations to discourage the exportation of the 
precious metals.®*' Neither docs the average rate of in- 
terest depend on their scarcity or abundance, but upon 
the operation of more general causes.®® As a necos- 

oiitii’oly iiej^Iected until entered upon by Rae. Neither did Hume know 
any tiling of the law of the latio between population and waj^es ; nor of tha 
ratio between wa«fca and profits. He even supposes {P/iijioii 02 >hicf(l Works, 
vol. iii. p. Edinburgh, I8:ib) that it is possible for the laboiirinjij classes 
hy coiiiliinaiion “to heighten their wages;** and again (p. ;UJ>) that the 
I’iclier a nation is, and the more trade it lias, the easier it will be for a poor 
country to undersell its manufactures, because the poor nation enjoys the 
advantage of a “ low price of labour.*’ Elsewhere, he asserts that coin can 
he <lepreciated without nvising prices, and that a countiy, by taxing a 
foreign corninodity, could increase its own ])opulation. “ Were all our 
money, for instance, re-coined, and a penny’s worth of silver taken from 
every shilling, the new shilling would pr<»bably purchase every thing that 
could have been bouglit by the old ; the prices of every thing would thereby 
be insensibly diininisiied; foreign trade enlivened; and domestic industry, 
by the circulation of a great number of pounds and shillings, would receive 
some increase and encouragement.” PliUosoitlucal Works, vol. iii p. 3ii4. 
“ A tax on German linen encourages home manufactures, and thereby mul- 
tiplies our people and industry.” p. SGo. These are cardinal errors, which 
go to the very root of political economy ; and when we fairly estimate what 
has been done by Malthus and Ricardo, it will be evident that Hume’s doc- 
trines do not “rule the world of science.” This is no disparagement of 
Hume, who, on the contrary, effected wonderful things, considering the 
then state of knowledge. The mistake is, in imagining that such a rapidly 
advancing science as political economy can be governed by doctrines pro- 
pounded more than a century ago. 

82 << Every thing in the world is purchased by labour, and our passions 
arc the only causes of labour.*’ Essay /. on Commerce, in Humes P/nlo- 
sophicnl Works, vol. iii. p. 294. Hence, he saw the fallacy of the assertion of 
the French ecmiomists, “that all taxes fall ultimately upon liftid.” p. 388. 

“ MoneIJRs not, properly speaking, one of the subjects of commerce, 
but only the instrument which men have agreed upon to facilitate the ex- 
change of one commodity for another.” Essay on Money, in l*kilosopliic(d 
Works, vol. iii. p. 317. “ It is, indeed, evident that money is nothing but 

the representation of labour and commodities, and serves only as a method 
of rating or estimating them.” p, 321. 

** See Essay V. on the Balance of Trade, in lluni^s Philosophical Works, 
vol. iii. pp. 348-3(37. 

Hume: 8 Philosophical Works, vol. iii. pp. 333-335. Even now, a know- 
ledge of this truth is so little diffused, that, lately, when Australia and 
CuUfornia began to yield immense quantities of gold, a notion was widely 
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sary consequence of these positions, Ilume inferred that 
the established policy was wronq, which made tradinj» 
states look upon ctich other tis I’ivals, whihj, in poiiit of 
fact, the question, if considered from a certain height, 
was one, not of livalry, hut of coiiperafion; every country 
being bciu'fited by the increasing wi;alth of its ucigh- 
boiirs.'’*’ Those, who know the character of commercial 
legislation, and (Ini o])iuionsof even the most enlightened 
statesmen a (tontnry ago, Avill considtu' tlu'se views as ex- 
tremely remarkable to have been propounded in the year 
1752. lint what is more n'lnarkable still, is, that tlieir 
author suhseipiently detect(!d the fundainoulal error n 'lich 
.A.dam Smith committisl, and which vitiates many of his 
couclusions. The error consists in his having resolved 
pri(^o into three' components, namely, 'wages, protit, and 
rent; whereas it is now known that price is a compound 
of wag(!S and protit, and tliat rent is not an elcnnmt of it, 
but a result of it. This discovery is the corner-stone of 
political ('couomy ; but it is established by an argument 
so long and so rctinod, that most minds are unable to 
pursue it without stumbling, and the majority of those 
who ac(pii('sco in it are influenced by the great tvriters 
to whom they ])ay deference, and whoso judgment they 
follow. It is, therefore, a striking proof of the sagacity 
of Hume, that in an age when the science was but dawn- 


circulated that the iiiterost of money would consequently fall ; although 
nothing can be more certain than that if gold were to become as plentiful 
as iron, the interest of iiioncy would be unaffected. The wliolc effect would 
fill upon price. Tlie remarks on this subject in Ritchie's Life of ! I mm, 
London, 1807, pp. 332, 333, are interesting, as illustrating tlie slow pro- 
gress of opinion, and tlie difliculiy which minds, not specially trained, ex- 
perience uheji they attempt to investigate these subjects. 

8« ‘‘Nothing is more usual, among statesAvhich have maJfcome advance 
in commerce, than to look on the progress of their neighbours with a sus- 
picious eye, to consider all trading states as their rivals, and to suppose that 
it is impossible for any of them to flourish, but at their expense. In oppo- 
sition to this narrow and malignant opinion, I will venture to assert, that 
the increase of riches and commerce in any one nation, instead of hurting, 

commonly promotes the riches and commerce of all its neighbours.” 

“ I go farther, and oliserve, that where an open communication is preserved 
among nations, it is impossible but the domestic industry of every one must 
receive an increase from th^iniprovements of the others.’’ Essay on the 
Jealousy of Trade, in Hume's Philosophical Works, vol. iii. pp. 368, 369. 
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ing, and when he could receive little help from his predc- 
cessorts, ho should have discovered a mistake of this sort, 
wliich lies so far beneath the surface. Directly tlic Wealth 
of Nations appeared, ho wrote to Adam Smith, disput- 
ing his position that rent is a part of price f’ and this 
lett(!r, 'WT.’itten in the yc!ir 1770 , is the first indication of 
tliat celebrated theory of rent, which, a little later, Ander- 
son, Miilthus, and West, saw and imperfectly developed, 
but which it Avas reserved for the genius of Bicardo to 
build up on a broad and solid foundation. '' 

It is very obsenniblo, that Ilumo and Adam Smith, 
who made such immense additions to our knowledge of 
the principles of trade, had no practical acquaintance Avith 
it.'^*^ ITume had, at an early period of his life, been in a 
inercantil6 house ; but ho throAV up that employment in 
disgust, and buried himself in a pi’ovincial toAvn, to think, 
rather than to observe.®® Indeed, one of the capital 

This letter, which I have referred to in my first volume, p. 220, was 
puhlislied, for, I helieve, the first time, in 18 4(), in lUirion's Life and Vorre- 
ninhidence of Ifmne, vol. ii. p. ‘I8(). Tt is, however, very difficult to dctermiiio 
wliat Adam Smitirs opinion really was upon this subject, and how far he was 
aware tliat rent did not enter into price. In one passaj^c in tlie Wealth of 
Nafiona (l)ook i. chap. vi. p. 21) he says of wages, profit, and rent, “In 
every society, the price of every commodity finally resolves itself into some 
one or other, or all of those three parts ; and in eoenj improved society, all 
the three enter, more or less, as component pajis, into the price of the far yr eater 
part of commodities'^ 13ut in book i. chap. xi. p. 01^ he says, “ lligh or 
low wliges and profit are the causes of high or low price ; high or low rent is 
the effect of it.” This latter opinion wc now know to be the true one ; it is, 
however, incompatible with that expressed in the first passage. For, if rent 
is the effect of price, it cannot bo a component of it. 

Hence, when the Health of Nations appeared,^ one of our wise men 
gravely said that “ Dr. Smith, who had never been in trade, could not bo 
expected to write well on that subject, any more than a lawyer upon physic.” 
See Bosioell's Life of Johnson, edit. Croker, 1848, p. 478, where tliis remark 
is ascribed to Sir John Pringle. 

»» “ He was sent to a mercantile house at Bristol in 1734 ; but he fou^id 
the drudgery of this employment intolerable, Jind he retired to Rheims.” 
Brouyhains Life of Hume, Glasgow, 1856, p. 169. See also Ritchie's Life of 
Jlume, p. 6. In Roberts' Memoirs of Hannah More, 2d ed. 1834, vol. i. p. Id, 
it is said that “ two years of his life were spent in a merchant’s counting- 
house in Bristol, whence he was dismissed on account of the promptitude 
of his pen in the correction of the letters intrusted to him to copy.” The 
latter part of this story is improbable ; the former part is certainly incorrect ; 
since Hume himself says, “In 1734, I went to Bristol, with sorne recom- 
mendations to eminent merchants, but in a few months found that scene 
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defects of his mind, was a disregard of facts. Tliis did 
not proceed, as is too often llio case, from that worst form 
of moral obliquity, an iiidiff(Tonce to tnith ; since he, on 
the contrary, was an ardent lover of it, and was, more- 
over, a man of the imrest and most exemplary character, 
utterly incapable of falsehood, or of prevarication of any 
kind.'’** In him, a contempt for facts was merely the 
exaggerat«'d result of a devotion to ideas. lie not only 
believed, with perfect jnslie(', that ideas are more im- 
portant than facts, but he supposed that they should hold 
the first place in the ordc'r of study, and that they slaudd 
be developed before the facts arc investigated. The 
Ilaeonian philosophy, which, though it allows a preliiui- 
naiy and tentative hypothesis, strongly insists upon the 
nc'cessit}' of first collecting the facts, and then j)roeeeding 
to the ideas, excited his aversion ; and this, 1 have no 
doubt, is th(5 reasem why h(', who was usually so lenient 
in his judgments, and vho was so keen an admirer f)f 


totally inisuitablc to me. I went ov(‘r to France, with a view of iirosecuting 
iny stmlies in a conntiy retreat.” (Hvn AZ/i', p. v. 

AVhat Sir James Mackiiito}*h says of him is only a faint echo of the 
general voice of his conttinporaries, IJis temper was calm, not to say 
ct)ld ; but though none of his feelings were ardent, all W’ero cng«aged on the 
side of virtue. He was free from the slightest tincture of luaiignity or 
meanness; his conduct was uniformly excellent.” Methoirsj 

vol. ii. i>. 1(52. A greater than INJackintosh, and a man who knew linme 
intimately, expresses himself in much warmer terms. “ Upon the whole,” 
writes Adam h’mith, “ Upon the whole, 1 have always considered him both 
in his lifetime and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a 
perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps the nature of human frailty will 
permit.” Humes I'hi/osopinail Worh^ vol. i. p. xxv. Some notices of ITume 
will be found in an interesting work just published, Autob to ffrap/rt/ of Alex- 
ander Carlyle, Edinburgh, 1^(30, pp. 272-278. But Carlyle, though a man of 
considerable practical skill, was incapable of large views, and was, therefore, 
unable, I will not say to measure, but even to conceive, the size of such 
an understanding as that possessed by David Ilurae. Of his want of specu- 
lative power, a decisive instance appears in his remarks on Adam Smith. 
He gravely says {Autohiogra^diy, “Smith’s fine writing is chiefly 

displayed in his book on Moral tSentiment, which is the pleasantest and most 
eloquent hook on the subject. Ilis Wtalfh of Natixyns, from which he was 
judged to be an inventive genius of the first order, is tedious and full of re- 
petition. His separate essays in the second volume have the air of being 
occasional pamphlets, without much force or determination. On politicsu 
subjects, his opinions were not very sound.” It is rather too much when 
a village-preacher writes this strain of the greatest man his country has 
ever produced. 
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intelloctual greatness, is, nevertheless, grossly unfair 
towards Ilacon, with whoso method it was impossible for 
him to sympathize, though he coidd not deny its utility 
in physical science.®^ If ITume had followed the Jlaconian 
scheme, of always rising from particulars to generals, and 
from each generalization to that immediately above it, ho 
would hardly have written one of his works. Certainly, 
his economical views would never have appeared, since 
political economy is as essentially a deductive science as 
geometry itself.®® Reversing the inductive process, he was 
ill favour of beginning with what he termed general argu- 
ments, by which ho hoped to demonstrate the inaccuracy 
of ojiinions which facts were supposed to have provmd.®® 
He did not stop to investigate the facts from which the 
inference ‘had boon drawn, but he inverted the order by 
which the inference was to be obtained. The same dis- 
like to make the facts of trade the basis of the science of 
trade, was displayed by Adam Smith, Avlio expresses his 
want of contidenco in statistics, or, as it was then termed, 
political arithmetic.®* It is, however, evident, that statis- 
tical facts are as good as any other facts, and, owing to 
their mathematical form, are very precise.®® But when 

lie speaks of him in the following extraordinary terms. “ If we con- 
sider the variety of talents displayed by this man ; as a public speaker, a man 
of business, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an author, a philosopher ; he is 
justly the object of great admiration. If we consider him merely as an 
author and philosopher, the light in which we view him at present, though 
very estisiable, he was yet inferior to his contemporary Galileo, yerhaps even to 
Kepler , . . , , “ The national spirit which prevails among the English, 
and which forms their great happiness, is the cause why they bestow on all 
their eminent writers, and on Bacon among the rest, such praises and accla- 
mations as may often appear partial and excessive.” limits History of 
England, vol. vi. pp. 194, 195, London, 1789. 

Sec the note in vol. i. pp. 228, 229 of Buchlds History of CivUizfHion, 

Thus, for instance, in his remarkable Essay on the Balance of Trade, 
he says {Philosophical Works, vol. iii. p, 349), “Every man who has ever 
reasoned on this subject, has always proved his theory, whatever it was, hy 
facts and calculations, and by an enumeration of all tjie commodities sent to 
all foreign kingdoms therefore (p. 350), “ It may here be proper to form 
a general argument to prove the impossibility of this event, so long as we 
preserve our people and our industry.” 

»* “I have no great faith in political arithmetic.” Wealth of Nations, 
book iv. chap. v. p. 218. 

»* Indeed, the only possible objection to them is that the language of 
their collectors is sometimes ambiguous ; so that, by the same return, one 

VOL. II. H II 
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they concern human actions, they are the result of all 
the motives which govern those actions ; in other words, 
they are the result, not merely o^ selfishness, but also of 
sympathy. And as Adam Smith, in the Wealth of Na- 
tions, dealt with oidy one of these passions, namely sel- 
fishness, he would have found it impossible to conduct 
his generalization from statistics, which arc necessarily 
collected from the products of both passions. Such 
sliitistioal fiicts wore, in their origin, too complex to bo 
generalized ; especially as they could not be experimented 
upon, but could only be observed and amuigcal. Adam 
Smith, perceiving them to be unmanageable, ve.y pro- 
perly rejected them as the basis of his science, and merely 
used tlunn by way of illusti-ation, Avhen he could select 
what he liked. Tins same mnark applies to other facts 
W'hich he drew from the history of trade, and, indeed, from 
the general hislory of society. All of these ai e essentially 
subsequent to the argument. They make the argument 
more clear, but not more certain. For, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that, if all the commercial and historical facts 
in the Wealth of Nations were false, the book would still 
remain, and its conclusions would hold equally good, 
though they would be less attractive. In it, every thing 
depends upon general principles, and they, as we have 
seen, were arrived at in 1752, that is, twenty-four years 
befoi’C the work was published, in which those principles 
wmre applied. They must, therefore, have been acquired 
independently of the facts which Adam Smith subsequently 
incorporated with them, and which he learnt during that 
long period of twenty-four years. And the ten years 
which he employed in composing his great work, were not 
spent in one of those busy haunts of men, where he might 
have observed aU the phenomena of industry, and studied 

statistician may mean one thing, and another statistician may mean some- 
thing quite different. This is well exemplified in medical statistics ; whence 
several writers, unacquainted with the philosophy of scientific proof, have 
supposed that medicine is incapable of mathematical treatment. In point 
of fact, however, the only real impediment is the shameful state of clinical 
and pathological terminology, which is in such confusion as to throw doubt 
upon all extensive uumeriSd statements respecting disease. 
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the way in whicli the operations of trade affect human 
character, and ai’e affected by it. lie did not resort to 
one of tliose vast marts and emporiums of commerce, 
where the events were happening which he was seeking ' 
to explain. That was not his method. On the contrary, 
the ten years, during which he was occupied in raising to 
a science the most „acti vo department of life, were passed 
in complete seclusion In Kirkaldy, his quiet little bu’th- 
place.®® He had always been remarkable for absence of 
mind, and was so little given to observation, as to be fre- 
quently oblivious of what was passing around him.®’’ In 
that obliviousness, he, amid the tranquil scones of his 
childhood, could now indulge without danger. There, 
cheered, indeed, by the society of his mother, but with 
no opportunity of observing human nature upon a large 
scale, and far removed from the lium of great cities, did 
this mighty thinker, by the force of his own mind, unravel 
the numerous and complicated phenomena of wealth, 
detect the motives which regulate the conduct of the 
most energetic and industrious portion of mankind, and 
lay bare the schemes and the secrets of that active life 
from which he was shut out, while ho, immured in com- 
parative solitude, was unable to witness the very facts 
which he succeeded in explaining. 

‘‘ Upon his retuni to England in the autumn of 1766, he went to re- 
side with his mother at his native town of Kirkaldy, and remained there for 
ten years. All the attempts of his friends in Edinburgh to draw him thither 
were vaiii ; and from a kind and lively letter of Mr, Uurne upon the subject, 
complaining that, though within sight of him on the opposite side of the 
Frith of Forth, he could not have speech of him, it appears that no one was 
aware of the occupations in which those years were passed.” BrotbgharrCa 
Life of Adam Smith, p. 18l). Occasionally, however, he saw his literary 
friends. See Dugald Stewards Biographical Memoirs, p. 73, Edinb. 1811, 4to. 

“ He was certainly not fitted tor the general commerce of the world, 
or for the business of active life. The comprehensive speculations with 
which he had been occupied from his youth, and the variety of materials 
which his own invention constantly supplied to his thoughts, rendered him 
habitually inattentive to familiar objects and to common occurrences ; and 
he frequently exhibited instances of absence, which have scarcely been sur- 
passed by the fancy of La Bruy^re,” StewarCs Biographical Memoirs, p. 113. 
See also Bamsag's Iteminiacences, 5th edit.,- Edinb. 1859, p. 236. Carlyle, 
who knew him well, says, *‘he was the most absent man in company that I 
ever saw, moving his lips, and talking to himself, and smiling, in the midst 
of large companies.” Autobiography ^thc Eev. Alexander Carlyle, 2d edition, 
Edinbufgh, 1860, p. 279. 
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The same determination to make the study of princi- 
ples precede that of facts, is exhibited by llumo in one 
of his most original Avorks, the Natural History of Reli- 
gion. In reference to the title of this treatise, wo must 
observe, that, according to the Scotch philosophers, tho 
natural course of any movcnunit is by no means the same 
as its actual course. This discrepancy between the ideal 
and the real, was the unavoidable result of their method."® 
For, as they argued deductively from fixed premisses, tliey 
could not take into account tho perturbations to Avhich 
their conclusions Avore liable, from tlio play and friction 
of the surrounding society. To do that, reqtiircd sepa- 
rate incpiiiy. It avouUI have been needful to investigate 
the circumstances Avliich caused the friction, and thus 
prevented the conclusions from being, in the* Avorld of 
fact, the same as they were in the world of speculation. 
What wo call accidents, are constantly happening, and 
they prevent the real march of affau’s from being identi- 
cal Avith tho natural march. And, as long as wo are 
unable to predict those accidents, there will ahvays bo a 
want of complete harmony between the inferences of a 
deductive science and the realities of life ; in other words, 
our inferences will tend towards truth, but never com- 
pletely attain it."® 


A Scotch philosopher of great repute, but, as it appears to me, of 
ability not (piitc equal to his repute, has stated very clearly and accurately 
this favoui-ite method of his countrymen. ‘‘ In examining the history of 
mankind, as well as in examining the phenomena of the material world, 
wlieii we cannot trace the process by which an event has been produced, it 
is often of importance to be able to show how it may have been produced by 

iiatunil causes.’’ “ To this species of philosophical investigation, 

which has no appropriated name in our language, I shall take the liberty of 
giving the title of Theoretical or Conjectural History ; an expression which 
coincides pretty nearly in its meaning with that of Natural History as em- 
ployed by Mr. Hume, and with what some French writers have called His- 
toire Raisonu4e.’’ Duyald Stewart's Biographical Memoirs^ 48,49. Hence 

(p. 53), “ in most cases, it is of more importance to ascertain the progress 
that is most simple, than the progress that is most agreeable to fact ; for, 
paradoxical as the proposition may appear, it is certainly true, that real 
progress is not always the most 'iuituraL It may have been determined by 
particular accidents, which are ngt likely again to occur, and which cannot 
ne considered as forming any part of that general provision which nature 
has made for the improveh^ut of the race. ” 

•• Part of this view is w'ell expressed in Hume's Treatise of Human No- 
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With peculiar propriety, therefore, did Hume term 
his work a Natural History of Religion. It is an admir- 
able specimen of tlie deductive method. Its only fault is, 
that he speaks too confidently of the accuracy of the re- 
sults to which, on such a subject, that method could at- 
tain. lie believed, that, by observing the principles of 
human nature, as he found them in his own mind, it was 
possible to explain the whole course of affairs, both moral 
and physical These principles were to be arrived at 
by experiments made on himself ; and having thus arrived 
at them, he was to reason fi:om them deductively, and so 
construct the entire scheme. This, he contrasts with the 
inductive plan, which he calls a tedious and lingering 
process ; and while others might 'follow that slow and 
patient method of gradually working their way towards 
first principles, his project was, to seize them at once, or, 
as he expresses himself, not to stop at the frontier, but 
to march directly on the capital, being possessed of which, 
ho could gain an easy victory over other difficulties, and 
could extend his conquests over the scionces.^®^ Accord- 
ing to Hume, we are to reason, not in order to obtain 

lure, book iii. part ii. ‘‘This, however, hinders not but that philosophers 
may, if they please, extend their reasoning to the supposed state of miture ; 
provided they allow it to be a mere philosophical fiction, which never had, 
and never could have any reality.” . . • . “ The same liberty may be per- 
mitted to moral, which is allowed to natural philosophers ; and ’tis very 
usual with the latter to consider any motion as compounded and consisting 
of two parts separate from each other, though, at the same time, they ac- 
knowledge it to be in itself uncompounded and inseparable.” PhilosophicuL 
Worksy vol. ii. p. 263. 

And, conversely, that whatever was “demonstratively false,” could 
“ never be distinctly conceived by the mind.” Philosophical Works^ vol. 
iv. p. 33. Here, and sometimes in other passages, Hume, though by no 
means a Cartesian, reminds us of Descartes. 

101 « Here, then, is the only expedient, from which we can hope for*^ 
success in our philosophical researches, to leave the tedious, lingering vnethod, 
which we have hitherto followed, and instead of taking now and then a 
castle or village on the frontier, to march up directly to the capital, or 
centre of these sciences, to human nature itself ; which, being once masters 
of, we may every where else hope for an easy victory. From this station we 
may extend our conquests over all those sciences which more immediately 
concern human life, and may afterwards proceed, at leisure, to discover more 
fully those which are the objects of pure curiosity.” Hume's Philosophical 
Works, vol. i. p. 8. See also, in vol. ii. pp. 73, 74, his remarks on the way 
“ to consider the matter a prioriP 
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ideas, but we arc to have clear ideas before we reascn.^®^ 
By this means, we arrive at philosophy ; and her conclu- 
sions are not to be impugned, even if they do happen to 
clash with science. On the contrary, her authority is 
supremo, and her decisions, being essentially true, must 
always be preferred to any generalization of the facts 
whicli the external world presents.’"'^ 

Hume, thei otbre, believed, that all the scercits of the 
external world are wrapped up in the human mind. The 
mind Avas not only the key by Avhich the treasure could 
be unlocked; it was also the Ireasurct itself. Leaining 
and science might illustrate and beautify our mental ac- 
quisitions, but they could not communicate real know- 
ledge ; they could neither give the prime original mate- 
rials, nor could they teach the design according to which 
those materials must be worked. 

In conformity with these views, the Natural llidoi'y 
of Religion was composed. The object of Hume, in writ- 
ing it, was, to ascertain the origin and progress of religi- 
ous ideas; and he arrives at the conclusion, that the wor- 
ship of many Gods must, every where, have preceded the 
worship of one God. This, he regards as a law of the 
human mind, a thing not only that always has happened, 
but that always must happen. His proof is entirely 


102 tc reasoning can give rise to a new idea, such as this of 

power is ; but wherever we reason, we must antecedently be possessed of 
clear ideas, which may be the objects of our reasoning.” lhwiie*s Philo- 
sophical Works, vol. i. p. 217. Compare vol. ii. p. 276, on our arriving at a 
knowledge of causes “ by a kind of taste or fancy.” Hence, the larger view 
preceding the smaller, and being essentially independent of it, will con- 
stantly contradict it ; and he complains, for instance, that “ difficulties, 
which seem unsiirmouii table in theory, are easily got over in practice.” vol. 
ii. p. 357 1 and again, in vol. iii. p. 326, on the effort needed to “ reconcile 
reason to experience.” But, after all, it is rather by a careful study of his 
works, than by quoting particular passages, that his method can be under- 
stood. In the two sentences, however, just cited, the reader will see that 
theory and reason represent tlie larger view ; while practice and experience 
represent the smaller. 

103 »Ti8 certainly a kind of indignity to philosophy, whose sovereign 
authority ought every where to be acknowledged, to oblige her on every 
occasion to make npologies for her conclusions, and justify herself to every 
particular art and science, widch may be offended at her. This puts one 
in mind of a king arraigned fl^r high treason against his subjects.” Humis 
Philosophical Works, vol. i. pp, 318, 319. 
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speculative.^! He argues, that the earliest state of man is 
necessarily a savage state ; that savages can feel no inte- 
rest in the ordinary operations of nature, and no desire 
to study the principles which govern those operations ; 
that such men must bo devoid of curiosity on all subjects 
which do not personally trouble them ; and that, there- 
fore, while they neglect the usual events of nature, they 
Avill turn their minds to the unusual ones.^**’*’ A violent 
tempest, a monstrous birth, excessive cold, excessive 
rain, sudden and fatal diseases, are the sort of things to 
wliich the attention of the savage is confined, and of 
which alone he desires to know the causes. Dii’cctly 
he finds that such causes are beyond his control, he 
reckons them superior to himself, and, being incapable 
of abstracting them, he personifies them ; he turns them 
into deities ; polytheism is established ; and the earliest 
creed of mankind assumes a form which can never be 
altered, as long as men remain in this condition of pristine 
ignorance.*^® 

104 it \ barbarous, necessitous animal (such as a man is on the first origin 
of society), pressed by such numerous wants and passions, has no leisure to 
admire the regular face of nature, or make inquiries concerning the cause of 
tliose objects to which, from his infancy, he has been gradually accustomed. 
Oil the contrary, the more regular and uniform, that is the more perfect, 
nature appears, the more is he familiarized to it, and the less inclined to 
scrutinize and examine it. A monstrous birth excites his curiosity, and is 
deemed a prodigy. It alarms him from its ’novelty, and immediately sets 
him a trembling, and sacrificing, and praying. But an animal complete in 
all its limbs and organs, is to him an ordinary spectacle, and produces no 
religious opinion or affection. Ask him whence that animal arose ? he will 
tell you, from the copulation of its parents. And these, whence ? From the 
copulation of theirs. A few removes satisfy his curiosity, and set the objects 
at such a distance that he entirely loses sight of them. Imagine not that 
he will so much as start the question, whence the first animal, much less 
whence the whole system, or united fabric of the universe arose. Or, ifii 
you start such a question to him, expect not that he will employ his mind 
with any anxiety about a subject so remote, so uninteresting, and which so 
much exceeds the bounds of his capacity.” Natural Jliatorij of Religion^ 
iu llume'a PhUoso]}hical Works, vol. iv. p. 439. See also pp. 463-465. 

105 « By degrees, the active imagination of men, uneasy in this abstract 
conception of objects, about which it is incessantly employed, begiii^to 
render them more particular, and to clothe them in shapes more suitablerto 
its natural comprehension. It represents them to be sensible, intelligent 
beings like mankind ; actuated by love and hatred, and flexible by gifts and 
entreaties, by prayers and sacrifices. Hence the origin of religion. And 
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These propositions, Avhich are not only plausible, but 
which arc probably true, ougiit, acccirding to the induc- 
tive philosophy, to have been generalized, from a survey 
of facts ; that is, from a collection of evidence respecting 
the state of religion, and of the speculative faculties 
among savage tribes. But this, Iluine abstains from 
doing. JIo refers to none of the numerous travellers 
who have visited such people ; he does not, in tlu) whole 
course of his woi'k, mention even a single hook where 
facts respecting savage life are prcsci’ved. It was enough 
for him, that the progress from a belic'f in many Oeds to 
a belief in on(i God, was the natural progress ; winch is 
saying, in other words, that it appeared to his mind to 
bo the natural progi'css.**^'’ With that, he was satisfied. 
In other parts of his essay, where ho treats of the reli- 
gious opinions of the ancient Greeks and Homans, he 
displays a tolemblo, though by no means remarkable, 
learning ; but the passages which he cites, do not reft.-r 
to that entirely barbarous socicity in which, as be sup- 
poses, polytheism first arose. The premisses, tluu’efore, 
of the argument are evolved out of his own mind. He 

hence the orip;iii of idolatry, or polytheism.” Philosophical Works, 

vol. iv. p. 472. “ The primary religion of mankind arises chiefly from an 

anxious fear of future events.” p. 498. 

“ It seems cerfidn, ihat^ accorduiq to the nataral procfress of human 
thourjht, tlie ignorant multitude must first entertain some grovelling and 
familiar notion of superior powers, before they stretch their conception to 
that perfect Being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature. We 
map as reasonably iniacfiie, that men inhabited palaces before huts a}id cottages, 
or studied geometry before agriculture, as assert that the Deity appeared 
to them a pure spirit, omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent, before he 
was appreheiided to be a powerful though limited being, with human 
passions and appetites, limbs and organs. The mind rises gradually from 
inferior to superior. By abstracting from what is imperfect, it forms au- 
idea of perfection ; and slowly distinguishing the nobler parts of its own 
frame from the grosser, it learns to transform only the former, much ele- 
vated and refined, to its divinity. Nothing could disturb this naUiral pro^ 
gress of thought, but some obvious and invincible argument, which might 
immediately lead the mind into the pure principles of theism, and make it 
overleap, at one bound, the vast interval which is interposed between the 
human and the Divine nature. But though I allow, that the order and 
fi^me of the universe, when accurately examined, affords such an argu- 
ment, yet I can never think^^A.t this consideration could have an influence 
on mankind, when they formed their first rude notions of religion.” Na~ 
tural History of Bdigion^ in Philosophical Works^ vol. iv. p. 438. 
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reasons deductively from the ideas which his powers 
ful intellect supplied, instead of reasoning inductively 
from the facts .which were peculiar to the subject ho was 
investigating. 

Even in the rest of his work, which is full of refined 
and curious speculation, he uses facts, not to demonstrate 
Ins conclusions, hut to illustrate them. Ho, therefore, 
selected those facts which suited his purpose, leaving the 
otliei’s untouched. And this, which many critics would 
call unfair, was not unfair in him ; because he believed, 
that ho had already established his principles without 
the aid of those facts. The facts might benefit the 
reader, by making the argument clearer, but they could 
not strengthen the argument. They were more intended 
to persuade than to prove ; they wore rather rhetorical 
than logical. Hence, a critic would waste his time if he 
were to sift them with a minuteness which would be 
necessary, supposing that Hume had built an inductive 
argument upon them. Otherwise, without going far, it 
might be curious to contrast them with the entirely dif- 
ferent facts which Cudworth, eighty years before, had 
collected from the same source, and on the same subject. 
Cudworth, who was much superior to Hume in learning, 
and much inferior to him in genius, displayed, in his 
great work on the Intellectual System of the Universe, a 
prodigious erudition, to prove that, in the ancient world, 
the belief in one God was a prevailing doctrine. Hume, 
who never refers to Cudworth, arrives at a precisely op- 
posite conclusion. Both quoted ancient writers; but 
while Cudworth drew his inferences from what he found 
in those writers, Hume drew his from what he found in 
his own mind. Cudworth, being more learned, relied 
on his reading; Hume, having more genius, relied on 


Not that he was by ariy means devoid of fifeniiis, though he holds a 
rank far below so great and original a thinker as Ilumc. Ife had, however, 
collected more materials than he was able to wield ; and his work on the 
Jntellectiial Stjstem of Hie Vniverscy which is a treasure of ancient phifo- 
sophy, is badly arranged, and, in many parts, feebly argued. There is 
more real power in his posthumous treatise on Eternal an^ Immutable 
Morality. 
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his intellect. Ciidworth, trained in the school of Bacon, 
first collected the evidence, and tlfcn passed the judg- 
ment. Hume, formed in a school entii’ely difi:erent, be- 
lieved that the acuteness of the judge was more iinpoit- 
ant than the quantity of the evidence ; that witnesses 
were likely to prevaricate ; and that he possessed, in his 
own mind, the surest materials for arriving at an accu- 
rate conclusion. Tt is not, therefore, strange, that Cud- 
worth and Hume, pursuing opposite metliods, should 
have obtained opposite results, since such a discrepancy 
is, as I Jiavo already pointed out, nuavoidahlc, wIk'u 
men investigate, according to ditt'erent plans, a subject 
which, in the existing state of knowledge*, is not amen- 
able to scientific treatineut. 

The length to Avhich this chapter has already ex- 
tended, and the number of topics which I have still to 
handle, Avill ])i'eAmnt me from examining, in detail, the 
philosophy of Uoid, who was the most eminent among 
the purely speculative thinkers of Scotland, after Hume 
and Adam Smith, though, in point of merit, he must be 
placed far below them. For, he had neither the com- 
prehensiveness of Smith, nor the fearlessness of Hume. 
The range of his knowledge Avas not Avide enough to 
allow him to be comprehensive ; while a timidity, almost 
amounting to moral coAvardice, made him recoil from the 
views advocated by Hume, not so much on account of 
their being false, as on account of their being dangerous. 
It is, however, certain, that no man can take high rank 
as a philosopher, who allows himself to be trammelled by 
considerations of that kind. A philosopher should aim 
solely at truth, and should refuse to estimate the prac- 
tical tendency of his speculations. If they are true, let 
them stand; if they are false, let them fall. But, whe- 
ther they are agreeable or disagreeable, whether they 
are consolatory or disheartening, whether they are safe 
or mischievous, is a question, not for philosophers, hut 
for practical men. Every new truth, which has ever 
been propounded, hfs, for a time, caused mischief; it 
has produced discomfort, and often unhappiness, some- 
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times by disturbing social or religious arrangements, and 
sometimes merely by the disruption of old and cherished 
associations o£ thought. It is only after a certain inter- 
val, and when thej&r amework of aflairs has adjusted itself 
to the new truth, that its good etfects preponderate ; and 
the preponderance continues to increase, until, at length, 
the truth. causes nothing but good. But, at the outset, 
there is always harm. And, if the truth is very great, 
as well as very new, the harm is'serious. Men are made 
uneasy ; they flinch ; they cannot bear the sudden light; 
a general restlessness supervenes ; the face of society is 
disturbed, or perhaps convulsed; old interests, and old 
beliefs, are destroyed, before new ones have been created. 
These symptoms arc the precurso'rs of revolution ; they 
have preceded all the great changes through which the 
world has passed ; and while, if they are not excessive, 
they forebode progress, so, if they are excessive, they 
threaten anarchy. It is . the business of practical men 
to moderate such symptoms, and to take care that the 
truths which philosophers discover, are not applied so 
rashly as to dislocate the fabric, instead of strengthening 
it. But the philosopher has only to discover th.e truth, 
and promulgate it ; and that is hard work enough for 
any man, let his ability be as great as it may. This 
division of labour, between thinkers and actors, secures 
an economy of force, and prevents either class iroin 
wasting its power. It establishes a difference between 
science, which ascertains principles, and art, which ap- 
plies them. It also recognizes, that the philosopher and 
the practical man, having each a separate part to play, 
each is, in his own field, supreme. But it is a sad con- 
fusion for either to interfere with the other. In their 
difierent sphere, both are independent,* and both are 
worthy of admiration. Inasmuch, however, as practical 
men should never allow the speculative conclusions of 
philosophers, whatever be their truj^h, to be put in ac- 
tual operation, unless society is, in some degree, ripe for 
their reception ; so, on the other hand, philosophers are 
not to hesitate, and tremble, and stop, short in their 
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career, because their intellect is leading them to conclu- 
sions subversive of existing interests. The duty of a 
philosopher is clear. His path lies straight before him. 
lie must take every ])ains to ascertain the ti’uth ; and, 
having arrived at a conclusion, he, instead of shrinking 
from it because it is unpalatable, or because it seems 
dangerous, should, on that very account, cling the closer 
to it, should uphold it iu bad repute, more zealously 
than ho would have done in good repute ; should noise it 
abroad far and wide, utterly regardless what opinions ho 
shocks, or what interests he imperils; should, on its 
behalf, court hostility and despise contempt, being well 
assured, that, if it is not true, it will die, but that, if it 
is true, it must produce ultimate benefit, albeit unsuited 
for practical adoption by the age or country in which it 
is first propounded. 

]lut Reid, notwithstanding the clearness of his mind 
and his groat powers of argument, had so little of the 
rcial philosoi)hic spirit, that ho loved truth, not for its 
own sake, but for the sake of its immediate and practical 
results. lie himself tells us, that he began to study 
philosophy, merely because ho was shocked at the con- 
sequences at which philosophers had arrived. As long 
as the speculations of Locke and of Herkeley were not 
pushed to their logical conclusions, Reid acquiesced in 
them, and they were good in his eyes.^“® While they 

108 QncQ belioved this doctrine of ideas so firmly, as to embrace the 
whole of Berkeley’s system iu consequence of it ; till, finding other conse- 
quences to follow from it, which gave me more uneasiness than the want of 
a material world, it came into my mind more than forty years ago, to put 
tlie question. What evidence have I for this doctrine that all the objects of 
my knowledge are ideas iu my own mind ? From that time to the present, 
I have been candidly and impartially, as I think, seeking for the evi- 
dence of this principle, but can find none, excepting the authority of phi- 
losophers.” IteiiTs Essays on the Powers of the llunixm Mind^ edit. Edin- 
burgh, 1808, vol. i. p. 17:2. And, in a letter which he wrote to Hume in 
1703, he, with a simple candour which must have highly amused that 
eminent philosopher, confesses that “ your system appears to me not only 
coherent m all its parts, but likewise justly deduced from principles com- 
monly received among philosophers ; principles which I never thought of 
calling iu question, until the conclusions you draw from them in the 
‘ Treatise of Human Natur^' made me suspect them.” Burton's Life 
Correspondence of Humcj vol. ii. p. 155. 
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were safe and tolerably orthodox, ho was not over-nice 
in inqxiirinj:? into their validity. In the hands of llnmc, 
however, philosophy became bolder and more inquisitive; 
she disturbed opinions which were ancient, and which it 
was pleasant to hold; she searched into the foundation of 
things, and by forcing men to doubt and to inquire, she 
rendered inestimable service to the cause of truth. But 
this Avas precisely the tendency at which Eeid was dis- 
pleased. He saw that such disturbance was uncomfort- 
able ; he saw that it was hazardous ; therefore, he endea- 
voured to prove that it was gi’oundless. Confusing the 
question of practical consequences with the totally dif- 
f(!rcnt question of scientific truth, he took for gi-anted 
that, because to his ago the adoption of those conse- 
quences would be mischievous, they must be false. To 
the profound views of Hume respecting causation, he 
gravely objects, that if they wore carried into effect, the 
operation of criminal law would be imperilled.^*® To the 
speculations of the same philosopher concerning' the 
metaphysical basis of the theory of contracts, he replies, 
that such speculations perjdex men, and weaken their 
sense of duty ; they are, therefore, to be disapproved of, 
on account of their tendeucy.^^“ With Eeid, the main 


Suppose a man to be found dead on the high-way, his skull frac- 
tured, his body pierced with deadly wounds, his watch and money carried off. 
The coroner^s jury sits upon the body, and the question is put, ‘ What was 
the cause of this man's death, was it accident, or felo de se, or murder by 
persons unknown V Let us suppose an adept in Mr. Hume’s philosophy to 
make one of tlie jury, and that he insists upbn the previous question, 
whether there was any cause of the event, or whether it happened without 
a cause.” Iteid's Essays on the Powers of the Mind^ vol. ii. p. 286. Com- 
pare vol. iii. p. 33 : “ This would put an end to all speculation, as well as 
to all the business of life.” 

no « The obligation of contracts and promises is a matter so sacred, and 
of such consequence to human society, that speculations which have a 
tendency to weaken that obligation, and to perplex men’s notions on a subject 
so plain and so important, ought to meet with the disapprobation of all honest 
.men. Some such speculations, I think, we have in^the third volume of 
Mr. Hume’s ‘Treatise of Human Nature,’ and in his ‘Enquiry into the 
Principles of Morals;’ and my design in this chapter is, to offer some ob- 
servations on the nature of a contract or promise, and on two passages of 
that author on this subject. I am far from saying or thinking, that Mr. 
Hume meant to weaken men’s obligations to honesty and fair dealing, or 
that he had not a sense of these obUgatious himself. It is not the man I 
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question always is, not whether an inference is true, hut 
what will happen if it is true. lie 'says, that a doctrine 
is to ho judged by its fruits forgetting that the same 
doctrine will boar different fruits in different ages, and 
that the consecpioncos which a theory produces in ono 
state of society, are often diametrically opposed to those 
which it produces in another.. He thus made his own 
age- the standard of all future ones. He also trammelled 
philosophy with practical considerations ; diverting think- 
ers from the peirsuit of truth, which is their proper dc- 
partiiiont, into the pursuit of cxpedicTicy, which is not 
their department at all. Eeid was constantly stopping 
to inquire, not whether theories AV(!ro accurate, but whe- 
ther it was advisable to adoi»t them ; whether they were 
favourable to patriotism, or to generosity, or to friend- 
ship in a word, whether they were comfortable, and 
such as we should at present like to believc.^^^ Or else, 
he would take other ground, still lower, and still more 
unw'orthy of a philosopher. In opposing, for instance, 
tl^e doctrine, that our taculties sometimes d(;ceive us, — 
a doctrine which, as he well knew, had been held by men 

impeach, but his writings. Let us think of the first as charitably as we 
can, while we freely examine the import and temhmy of the last. ” Reid's 
Rssays on the Powers of the Miudj vol. iii. p. 444. In this, as in most 
passages, the itiilics are iny own. 

111 <* Without repeating what I have before said of causes in the first of 
these Essays, and in the second and third chapters of this, 1 shall here 
mention some of the consequences that may be justly deduced from this 
definition of a cause, that we may judge of it by its fruits.’’ Reid's Essay 
vol. iii. p. f339. 

112 Bishop Berkeley surely did not duly consider that it is by means of 
the material world that we have any coiTespondence with thinking beings, 
or any knowledge of their existence, and that by depriving us of the material 
world, he deprived us at the same time of family, friends, country, and every 
human creature ; of every object of affection, esteem or concern, except 
ourselves. The good Bishop surely never intended this. He was too warm 
a friend, too zealous a patriot, and too good a Christian, to be capable of 
such a thought, lie was not aware of the consequences of his system!' (poor, 
ignorant Berkeley), “ and therefore they ought not to ne imputed to him ; 
but we must impute them to the system itself. It stifles every generous and 
social principle.” Reid' s Essays^ vol. ii. pp. 251, 252. 

In his Essaysy vol. i. p. 179, he says of Berkeley, one of the deepest 
and most unanswerable of all speculators, “ But there is one uncomfortable 
consequence of his system wmttli he seems not to have attended to, and from 
which it will be found difficult, if at ail possible, to guard it.” 
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•vrhosc honesty was equal to his own, and whose ability 
was superior to his own, — ^he does not scruple to enlist on 
his side the prejudices of a vulgar superstition; seeking 
to blacken the tenet which he was unable to refute, lie 
actually asserts, that they who advocate it, insult the 
Deity, by imputing to the Almighty that He has lied. 
Such being the consequence of the opinion, it of course 
follows, that the opinion must be rejected without further 
scrutiny, since, to accept it, would produce fatal results 
on our conduct, and would, indeed, be subversive of all 
religion, of all morals, and of all knowledgo.^^* 

In 1704, Eeid published his Inquiry into tlie Human 
Mind; and in that, and in his subsequent work, entitled 
B.'isays on the Poweis of the Mind, he sought to destroy 
the philosophy of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. And as 
Hume was the boldest of the three, it was chiefly his 
philosophy which Ilcid attacked. Of the character of 
this attack, some specimens have just been given ; but 
they rather concern his object and motives, Avhile what 
wo have now to ascertain is, his method, that is, the 
tactics of his warfare. He clearly saw, that Hume had 
assumed certain principles, and had reasoned deductively 
from them to the facts, instead of reasoning inductively 
from the facts to them. To this method, he strongly, 
and perhaps fairly, objects. He admits, that Hume had 
reasoned so accurately, that if his principles wore con- 
ceded, his conclusions must likewise be conceded.^^® 


114 « This doctrine is dishonourable to our Maker, and lays a foundation 
for universal scepticism. It supposes the Author of our being to have given 
IIS one faculty on purpose to deceive us, and another by which we tnay detect 
the fallacy, and find that he imposed upon us.” . . . The genuine dictate 
of our natural faculties is the voice of God, no less than what lie reveals from 
heaven ; and to say that it is fallacious, is to impute a lie to the God of 
truth.” . . . “ Shall we impute to the Almighty what we cannot impute to 
a man without a heinous affront ? Passing this opinion, therefore, as shock- 
ing to an ingenuous mind, and, in its consequences, subversive of all reli- 
gion, all morals, and all knowledge,” &c. ltdd'a Essays, vol. iii. p. 310. 
See also vol. i. p. 313. 

115 His reasoning appeared to me to be just ; there was, therefore, a 
necessity to call in question the principles upon which it was founded, or 
to admit the conclusion.” Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind^ p. v. 
<< The received doctrine of ideas is the principle from which it is deduced. 
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But, he says, Hume had no right to proceed in such a 
manner, lie had no right to assume principles, and 
then to argue from them. The laws of nature were to 
be arrived at, not by conjecturing in this way, hut l)y_^. 
patient induction of facts.^'* Discoveries depended solely 
bn observation and experiment; and any other plan could 
only produce theories, ingenious, i)erhap.s, and plausible, 
but quite worthless.’'^ I'or, theory should yield to fact, 
and not fact to tlu'ory.^^* Si)eculators, indeed, might 
talk about first principhis, and raise a system by reason- 
ing from them. But the fact Avas, that there Avas no 
agreement as to hoAV a fir.st principle Avas to be recog- 
nized ; since a principle Avhieh one man Avould de(!m self- 
evident, another AvoiUd think it necessary to prove, and 
a third Avould altogether deuy.^’° 

I’he difficulties of deductive reasoning are here ad- 
mirably i)ortraycd. It might have been expected, that 
Iteid would have built up his oaaui philosoiAhy according 
to (ho inductive jdan, and Avoidd ha\'e despised that as- 
sumption of first principles, Avith Avhich ho taunts his op- 
ponents. But it is one of the most curious things in the 
history of metaphysics, that Boid, after impeaching the 
method of llume, folloAVs the very same method himself. 


and of which, indeed, it seems to he a just and natural consequence.” 
p. TiJi. See also IteixVs vol. i. pp. ilH), 200, vol. ii. p. 21 J. 

n« of nature are the most general facts we can discover in 

the operations of nature. Like other facts, they are not to be hit upon by 
a hapffy conjecture, but justly deduced from observation. Like other ge- 
neral facts, they arc not to be drawn from a few particulars, but from a 
copious, patient, and cautious induction.” HeitTs Inquirtf into the Human 
Mindy pp. 202, 203. 

“ Such discoveries have always been made by patient observation, by 
accurate experiments, or by conclusions drawn by strict reasoning from 
observations and experiments ; and such discoveries have always tended to 
refute, but not to confirm, the theories and hypotheses which ingenious 
men had invented.” Reid's Essays, vol. i. p. 46. 

118 « Thjg ig ]VXr. Hume’s notion of a cause.” •...** But theory ought 
to stoop to fact, and not fact to theory.” Reid's Essays, vol. iii. p. 276. 

119 « But yet there seems to be great difference of opinions among phi- 

losophers about first principles. What one takes to be self-evident, another 
labours to prove by arguments, and a third denies altogether.” Reid's 
Essays, vol. ii. p. 218. Locke seems to think first principles of very 

small use.” p. 219. * 
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Wlicn he is attacking the philosophy of Hume, he holds 
deduction to be wrong. When ho is raising his own 
philosophy, he holds it to bo right. lie deemed certain 
conclusions dangferous, and he objects to their advocates, 
that they argued from principles, instead of from facts ; 
and that they assumed themselves to be in possession of 
the first principles of truth, although people were not 
agreed as to what constituted a first principle. This is 
well put, and hard to answer. Strange, however, to say, 
Ileid arrives at his own conclusions, by assuming first 
principles to an extent far greater than had been done by 
any writer on the opposite side. From them, he argues; 
his whole scheme is deductive ; and his works scarcely 
contain a single instance of that inductive logic, which, 
wluni attacking his opiioiieuts, ho found it convenient to 
recommend. It is difficult to conceive a bettor illustra- 
tion of the peculiar character of the Scotch intellect in 
the eighteenth century, and of the firm hold, which, what 
may ho called, the anti-Baconian method, had upon that 
intellect. Kcid was a mtm of considerable ability, of im- 
maculate honesty, and was deeply convinced that it was 
for the good of society that the prevailing philosophy 
should bo overthrown. To the performance of that task, 
ho dedicated his long and laborious life ; he saw that the 
vulnerable point of the adverse system was its method ; 
he indicated the deficiencies of that method, and declared, 
perhaps wrongly, but at all events sincerely, that it could 
never lead to truth. Yet, and notwithstanding all this, 
such was the pressure of the age in which he lived, and 
so completely did the force of circumstances shape his 
undei-stunding, that, in his own works, he was unable to 
avoid that very method of investigation which he rebuked 
in others. Indeed, so far from avoiding it, he was a slave 
to it. The evidence of this I will now give, because, 
besides its importance for the history of the Scotch mind, 
it is valuable as one of many lessons, which teach us how 
we are moulded by the society which surrounds us ; how 
even our most vigorous actions are influenced by general 
causes of which we are often ignorant, and which few of 
VOL. II. I I 
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US care to study ; and, finally, Iioat lame arid impotent 
we are, when, as individuals, we try to stem the onward 
current, resisting the great progi’ess instead of aiding it, 
and vainly opposing our little Avishes* to that mujestie 
course of CA'cnts, which admits of no interruption, but 
SAveeps on, grand and terrible, Avhile generation after 
generation passc's aAvay, sueeossi\'ely absorbed in one 
mighty A'ortex. 

Diroclly Reid, ceasing to refute the philosophy of 
ICume, began to construct his oAvn philosophy, lu^ suc- 
cumbed to the preA'ailing met boil. lie iioav assures us, 
that all reasoning must be from first principles, and that, 
so far from reasoning to those principles, we must at once 
admit them, and make them the basis of all subsequent 
arguments.*-'’ Having admitted them, they become a 
thread to guide the inquirer through the labyrinth of 
thought.'-'* llis o])pon(‘nts had no right to assuim' them, 
but he might do so, because to him tluiy Avore intuitive.'-^ 
Whoever deni('d tlicm, was not lit to bt! reasoned Avith.*^" 
Indeed, to investigate them, or to scaic to analyze! them, 
Avas Avrong as avoU as ft)olish, because they AA't'vo i)art of 
the constitution of things; and of the constitution of 


120 ci yj roasoiiiiijT must be from first principles ; and fttr first ]>rinciples 
no other reason can lie given but this, that, hy the eonsritntion of our 
nature, \vc an? iiuder a necessity of as'^enting to tluin.” AV/V/’a’ 

p. 140. “ All reasoning is from ])rinciples.’^ . . . “ Most justly, therefore, 

do such principles disdain to be tried by reason, and laugh at all the artil- 
lery of tlie logician when it is dii ected against them.” p. 372. “ All know- 

ledge got by reasoning must be built upon first principeis.” HeuVs Ess'tiijs^ 
vol. ii. p. 220. “ III every brancli of real knowledge there must be first 

princi[)les, whose truth is known intuitively, without reasoning, either 
probable or deinonsti ative. They are not grounded on reasoning, but all 
reasoning is grounded on them.” p. 360. 

121 when any system is grounded upon first principles, and deduced 
regularly from them, we have a thread to lead us through the labyrinth.” 
ReiiVs Essttys, vol. ii. p. 225. 

I call these ‘ first principles,’ because they appear to me. to have in 
themselves an intuitive evidence which / cannot resist.^* Iteid's Essays^ 
vol. iii. p. 375. 

“ If any man should think fit to deny that these things are qualities, 
or that they require any subject, I leave him to enjoy hU opinion^ as a man 
who denies first principles, and is not ft to be reasoned with,'* B/iid*s Essays, 
vol. i. p. 38. 
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tilings no account could be given, except that such was 
the will of God.^^* 

As Ecid obtained his first principles with such ease, 
and as he carefully protected them by forbidding any 
attempt to resolve them into simpler elements, he was 
under a strong temptation to multiply them almost inde- 
finitely, in order that, by reasoning from them, he might 
raise complete and harmonious system of the human 
mind. To that temptation he yielded with a readiness, 
wliich is truly surprising, when wo remember how he 
reproached liis opponents 3 vith doing the same thing. 
Among the numerous first principles which he assumes, 
not only as unexplained, but as inexplicable, are the be- 
lief in Personal Identity the belit'f in the External 
World the belief in the Uniformity of Nature the 
belief in the Existence of lafe in Others the belief in 
Testimony,^^''' also in the power of distinguishing truth 
from error,^®’ and even in the correspondence of the face 
and voice to tho thoughts.^®^ Of belief generally, he as- 
S(;rt8 that there are many principles, and he regrets 
that any one should have rashly attempted to cx[)laiu 
thcra.^®'^ Such things arc mysterious, and not to bo inicd 


121 c< other account can bo given of the constitution of things, but tho 
will of Him that made them,” IteuVs Essays, vol. i. p. 115. 

ReJiVs hUsays, vol. i, pp. 3b, 37, 340, 343 ; vol. ii. p. 2h5, 

Ue/uCs Essays, vol. i. pp. 1 10, 116, 288-299 ; vol. ii. p. 2.51. 

Or, as he expresses it, “our belief of the continuance of the laws of 
nature.’^ lituVs Inqviiry, pp. 426-435 j also his Essays, vol. i. p, 305 ; vol. 
ii. p. 268. 

Iteid's Essays, vol. ii. p. 259, 

Raid's Inquiry, p. 422 ; and his Essays, vol. ii. p. 266. 

130 <c Another first principle is, ‘ That the natural faculties hy which we 
distinguish truth from error are not fallacious.’” Iteid's Et>says, vol. ii. 
p. 256. 

“ Another first principle I take to be, * That certain features of the 
countenance, sounds of the voice, and gestures of the body, indicate cer- 
tain thoughts and dispositions of mind.” Reid's Essays, vol. ii. p. 261. 
Compare his Inquiry, p. 416. 

m <( \yQ taken notice of several original principles of belief in the 
course of this inquiry ; aud when other faculties of the mind are examined, 
we shall find more, which have not occurred ia the examination of the five 
senses.” Reids Inquiry, All. 

133 it And if no philosopher had attempted to define and explain belief, 
some paradoxes in philosophy, more incredible than ever were brought forth 
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into. We have also other faculties, which, being origi- 
nal and indecomposable, resist all inductive treatment, 
and can neither he resolved into simpler elements, nor re- 
ferred to more general lau's. To this class, Ileid assigns 
Memory,^®* Perception, Desire of Self- Approbation,*^*’ 
and not only Instinct, hut even llahit.*®'' Many of our 
ideas, such as those couecruiug Space and Time, arc 
eijually original ;*'*** and other first principles there arc, 
which have not been enunciated, but from whicli Ave may 
reason.***” Tlioy, therefore, arc the major premisses of the 
argument; no reason having yet been given for them, 
they must 1x5 simple ; .and not ha vile' yet been explained, 
they are, of course, iiusxplicable.*'*'* 

All this is arbitrary (5nough. Still, injustice to Itcid, 
it must be said, that, liaving made th(5S(5 assumptions, he 
displayed remarkable ability in arguing from them, and 
that, in attacking the philosophy of his time, he sub- 
jected it to a criticism, Avhich has been extremely service- 
able. Ilis lucidity, his dialectic skill, and the racy and 
masculine style m which he wrote, made him a formid- 


by the most abject superstition, or the most iraiitic enthusiasm, had never 
seen the Reid\'< Tnqain/, p. 4.'). 

Raid's Essuffs^ vol. i. pp. 334 ; vol ii. p. 247. * 

1 .$.. /jVjV/Vv Es'itv/s, vol. i. pp. 9, 71, 303, 304. 

UeUVfi Essiiijs, vol. ii. p, (iO. 

“ I sec HO reason to think, that we shall ever be able to assign the 
pliysical cause, eiihor of instinct, or of the power of habit. Iloth seem to 
be parts of our original constitution. Their end and use is evident ; but we 
can assign no cause of tliciu, but the will of Him who made u« ’ 

Essays^ vol. iii. p. 110. 

13-* I of no ideas or notions that have a better claim to oe ac- 
counted simple and original, than those of space and time.” Iteid'a Essays, 
vol. i. p. 354. 

139 I do not at all affirm that those I have mentioned are all the first 
principles from which we may reason concerning contingent truths. Such 
enumerations, even when made after much reflection, are seldom perfect.*^ 
Jiei(Ps Essays, vol. ii. p. 270. 

140 << Why sensation should compel our belief of the present existence of 
the thing, memory a belief of its past existence, and imagination no belief 
at all, I believe no pkiloso/ her can give a shadow of reasohi, hut that such is 
the nature of these operations. They are all simple and original, and there- 
fore inexidieahle acts of the mind.” Reid's Inquiry, p. 40. “We can give 
no reason why the retina is, of all parts of the body, the only one on which 
pictures made by the rays of light cause vision ; and therefore we must resolve 
this solely into a law of oifir^onstitulion,^^ p, 258. 
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able opponent, and secured to his objections a respectful 
hearing. To mo, however, it appears, that notwithstand- 
ing the attempts, first of M. Cousin, and afterwards of 
Sir William Ilamilton, to prop up his declining reputa- 
tion, his philosophy, as an independent system, is unten- 
able, and will not live. In this I may be mistaken ; but 
what is quite certain is, that nothing can be more absurd 
than to suppose, as some have done, that he adopted 
the inductive, or, as it is popularly called, Baconian 
method. Bacon, indeed, would have smiled at such a 
disciple, assuming all sorts of major premisses, taking 
general principles for granted with the greatest rcoklcss- 
ii(\ss, and reserving his skill for the task of reasoning 
from propositions for which he had no evidence, except 
that on a cursory, or, as he termed it, a common-sense, 
inspection, they appeared to be true.^^^ This refusal to 
analyze preconceived notions, comes under the head of 
what Bacon stigmatized as the anlicipatio naturae, and 
which ho doomed the great enemy of knowledge, on ac- 
count of the dangerous confideuco it places in the spon- 
taneous and uneorrectod conclusions of the hiiman mind. 
AVheii, therefore, wo find Reid holding up the Baconian 
philosophy, as a pattern which it behoved all inquirers to 
follow and when we, moreover, find Dugald Stewart, 


In a recent work of distinguished merit, an instance is given of Uie 
loose manner in which he took for granted that certain phenomena were 
ultimate, in order that, instead of analyzing them, he might reason from 
them. “Dr. Reid has no hesitation in classing the voluntary command of 
our organs, that is, the sequence of feeling and action implied in all acts of 
will, among instincts. The power of lifting a morsel of food to the mouth, 
is, according to him, an instinctive or pre-established conjunction of the 
wish and the deed ; that is to say, the emotional state of hunger, coupled 
with the sight of a piece of bread, is associated, through a primitive link of 
the mental constitution, with the several movements of the hand, arm, and 
* mouth, concerned in the act of eating. This assertion of Dr. lieitVs irmy he 
simply met hy appealing to the facts. It is not true that human beings 
possess, at birth, any voluntary command of their limbs whatsoever. A babe 
of two months old cannot use its hands in obedience to its desires. The in- 
fant can grasp nothing, hold nothing, can scarcely fix its eyes on any thing.” 
. . . . “ If the more perfect command of our voluntary movements implied 
in every art be an acquisition, so is the less perfect command of these move- 
ments that grows upon a child during the first year of life.” Bain on the 
Senses and the Intellecty London, 1855. pp. 292, 293. 

See Heidis Inquiry ^ pp. 436, 446, as well as other parts of his works ; 
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who, though a somewhat superficial thiijker, was, at all 
events, a careful writer, supposing that E('i(l had followed 
it,^^® we meet with fresh proof of How difiicult it was for 
Scotchmen of the last ago to imbibe the true spirit of in- 
ductive logic, since they believed, that a system which 
flagrantly violated its rules, had been framed in strict ac- 
cordance with them. 

Leaving mental philosophy, I now come to physical 
science, in which, if any where, we might expect that 
the inductive plan would predominate, and would tri- 
umph over the opposite, or deductive, one. Ilow far 
this was the case, 1 will endeavour to aseortain, by an 
examination of the most important diseovei'ies which 
have been made by Scotchmen concerning the organic 
and inorganic world. And, as my object, is merely to 
indicate the turn and character of the Scotch mind, I 
shall avoid all details respecting the practical eflects of 
those discoveries, and shall confine myself to such a nar- 
ration as will exhibit their purely scientific aspect, so as 
to enable the reader to understand what additions were 
made to our knowledge of the laws of nature, and in 
what way the additions were made. The character of 
each discovery, and its process, will be stated, but no- 
thing more. Neither here, nor in any part of this Intro- 
duction, do I pretend to investigate questions of prac- 
tical utility, or to trace the connexion between the dis- 


see also an extract from one of his letters to Dr. Gregory, in ^ewart^s Bio- 
grajyhical Memoirs, p. 432. 

143 « prosecuting the study of the human mind on a plan 

analogous to that which had been so successfully adopted in physics by the 
followers of Lord Bacon, if not first conceived by Dr. Reid, was, at least, 
first carried successfully into execution in his writings.” iStewart^s Biogra- 
phical Memoirs, p. 419. “ The infiuenco of the general views opened in the 

Novum Organon, may be traced in almost every page of his writings ; and, * 
indeed, the circumstance by which they are so strongly and characteristic- 
ally distinguished, is that they exhibit the first systematical attempt to ex- 
emplify, in the study of human nature, the same plan of investigation which 
conducted Kewton to the properties of light, and to the law of gravitation.” 
p. 421. From this passage one might hazard a Supposition that Dugald 
Htewart did not understand Bacon much better than he did Aristotle or 
Kant. Of the two last most profound thinkers, hQ certainly knew little or 
nothing, except what he gathered secondhand. Consequently, he underrates 
them. 
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covcrios of science and the arts of life. That I shall do 
in the body of the work itself, where I hope to explain 
a nninber of minute social events, many of which are 
regarded as isolated, if not incongruous. For the pre- 
sent, I solely aim at those broad principles, which, by 
marking mit the epochs of thought, underlie the whole 
fabric of society, and which must be clearly apprehended 
before history can cease to be a mere empirical assem- 
blage of facts, of which the scientific ba.sis being un- 
settled, the true order and coherence must be unknown. 

Among the sciences which concern the inorganic 
world, the laws of heat occupy a conspicuous place. On 
the one hand, they are connected with geology, being 
intiinalely allicnl, and, indeed, necessarily bound up, 
with every spoculatiou respecting the changes and pre- 
sent condition of the crust of the earth. On the other 
hand, tliey touch the great questions of life, both animal 
and vegetable; they liavc.to do with the theory of spe- 
cies, and of I’ace ; they modify soil, food, and organiza- 
tion ; and to them wo must look for valuable help to- 
wards solving those great problems in biology, which, of 
late years, have occupied the attention of the boldest 
and most advanced philosophers. 

Our present knowledge of the laws of heat, may be 
briefly stated as branching into five fundamental divi- 
sions. These are: latent heat; specific heat; the con- 
duction of heat ; the radiation of heat ; and, finally, the 
undulatory theory of heat ; by which last, we are gra- 
dually discarding our old material views, and are accus- 
toming ourselves to look upon heat as simply one of the 
forms of force, all of which, such as light, electricity, 
magnetism, motion, gravitation, and chemical affinity, 
are constantly assuming each other’s shape, but, in their 
total amount, are incapable either of increase or of dimi- 
nution.^^ This grand conception, which is now placing 

M The theory of the indestructibility offeree has been applied to the 
law of giavitation by Professor Faraday, in his Diacourse on the Conaerva- 
Hon ofForce, 1867 ; an essay full of thought and power, and which should 
be carefully studied by eveiy one who wishes to understand the direction 
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the indestructibility of force on the same ground as the 
indestructibility of matter, has an iinpoitancc far above 
its scientific value, conbiderablo as! that undoubtedly is. 
For, by teaching us, that nothing perishes, but that, on 
the contrary, the slightest movement of the smallest 
body, in the remotest region, jn-oduces results which are 
perpetual, Avliich diffuse themselves through all s])ace, 
and which, though they may be metamorphosed, cannot 
be destroyed, it impresses us with such an exalted id(!a 
of the regular and com])ulsoiy march of physical affairs, 
as must eventually influence other and higher depart- 
ments of inquiry. Our habits of thought are -sc. eon- 
nect(;d and interwoven, that notions of law and of the 
necessary concatenatiou of things, can never bo intro- 
duced into one field of speculation, without' affecting 
other fields which lie contiguous to it. AVhen, therefore, 
the modern doctrine of conservation of foree,^'*^ becomes 

which the liighcst speculations of physical science are now taking, I will 
quote only one passage from the opening, to give the reailer an idea of its 
general scope, irrespective of the move special question of gravitatiou. 
“The progress of the strict science of modern times has tended more and 
more to produce the conviction that force can neither he created nor de- 
stroyed ; and to render daily more manifest the value of the knowledge of 

tliat truth in experimental research.” ‘‘ Agreeing with thgsc who 

admit the conservation of force to be a principle in physics, as large and 
sure as that of the indestructibility of matter, or the invariability of gra- 
vity, I think that no particular idea of force has a right to unlimited or 
unqualified acceptance, that docs not include assent to it.” 

As an illustration of this doctrine, I cannot do better than quote tlio 
following passage from one of the most suggestive and clearly reasoned 
ho(>ks wJiicli has been written in this century by an English physicist ; 

Wave your hand ; the motion which has apparently ceased, is taken up 
by the air, from the air by the walls of the room, <fec., and so by dii ect and 
reacting waves, continually comminuted, but never destroyed. It is true 
that, at a certain point, wo lose all means of detecting the motion, from its 
minute subdivision, which defies our most delicate means of appreciation, 
but we can indefinitely extend our power of*detecting it accordingly as wo 
confine its direction, or increase the delicacy of our examination. Thus, if 
the hand be moved in uiicou fined air, the motion of the air would not be 
sensible to a person at a few feet distance ; but if a piston of the same 
extent of surface as the hand be moved with the same rapidity in a tube, 
the blast of air may be distinctly felt at several yards distance. There is 
no greater absolute amount of motion in the air in the second than in the 
first case, but its direction is restrained, so as to make its means of detec- 
tion more facile. By carrying on this restraint, as in the air-gun, we get a 
power of detecting the motion, and of moving other bodies at far greater 
distances. The puff of aiiv^chich would in the air-gun project a bullet a 
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firmly coiapled with the older doctrine of conservation of 
matter, wo may rest assured, that the human mind will 
not stop there, but will extend to the study of Man, 
inferences analogous to those already admitted in the 
study of Nature. Having once recognized that the con- 
dition of the material universe, at any one moment, is 
simply the result of every thing which has happened at 
all preceding moments, and that the most trivial disturb- 
ance would so violate the general scheme, as to render 
anarchy inevitable, and that, to sever from the total mass 
even the minutest fragment, would, by dislocating the 
structure, bury the Avholo in one common ruin, we, thus 
admitting the exquisite adjustment of the different parts, 
and discerning, too, in the very beauty and completeness 
of the design, the best proof that it has never been tam- 
pered with by the Divine Architect, who called it into 
being, in whoso Omniscience both the plan, and the issue 
of tlie plan, resided with such clearness and unerring 
ccn’taintj’', that not a stone in that superb and symme- 
trical edifice has been touched since the foundation of 
the edifice was laid, arc, by ascending to this pitch and 
elevation of thought, most assuredly advancing towards 
that jar higher step, which it will remain for our pos- 
terity to take, and which will raise their view to so com- 
manding a height, as to insure the utter rejection of 
those old and eminently irreligious dogmas of super- 
natural interference with the affairs of life, which super- 
stition has invented, and ignorance has bequeathed, and 
the present acceptance of which betokens the yet early 

quarter of a mile, if allowed 4;o escape without its direction being restrained, 
as by the bursting of a bladder, would not be perceptible at a yard distance, 
though the same absolute amount of motion be impressed on the surround- 
ing air.” Grove a Correlation of Physical Forces^ London, 18.0.'), pp. 24, 25. 
In a work now issuing from the press, and still unfinished, it is suggested, 
with considerable plausibility, that Persistence of Force would be a more 
accurate expression than Conservation of Force. See Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
First Principles, London, 1861, p. 251. The title of this book gives an 
inadequate notion of the importance of the subjects with which it deals, 
and of the reach and subtlety of thought which characterize it. Though 
some of the generalizations appear to me rather premature, no well-in- 
structed and disciplined intellect can consider them without admiration of 
the remarkable powers displayed by their author. 
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condition of our knowledge, the penury of our intellec- 
tual resources, and the inveteracy of the prejudices in 
which we are still immersed. ' 

It is, tlioreforc, natural, that tlie phj'sical doctrine of 
indestructibility applied to force as well as to matter, 
should he essentially a creation of the present century, 
notwithstanding a few allusions made to it by some ear- 
lier thinkers, all of whom, however, groped vaguely, and 
without general purpose. No prciceding ago was bold 
enough to embi'ace so magnificent a view as a whole, 
nor had any preceding philosophers snflicient acquaint- 
ance with nature to enable them to dcifmul such con- 
ception, oven had they desired to entertain it. Thus, 
in the case now bcfoi-e. us, it is evident, that while heat 
was believed to be material, it could not bo conceived as 
a force, and, therefore, no one could grasp the theory of 
its metamorphosis into other forces; though there are 
passages iir Ilacou which prove that he wished to iden- 
tify it with motion. It Avas first necessary to absfract 
heat into a mere property or affection of matter, and 
there Avas no chance of doing this until heat Avas better 
understood in its immediate antecedents, that is, until, 
by the aid of mathematics, its proximate laAvs had .been 
generalized. But, Avith the single exception of Newton, 
AAdiose efforts, notwithstanding bis gigantic powers, were, 
on tliis subject, very unsatisfactory, and Avbo, moreover, 
had a decided leaning towards the material theory, no 
one attempted to unravel the mathematical laAvs of beat 
till the latter half of the eighteenth centiuy, Avhon Lam- 
bert and Black began the career which Brevost and 
Fourier folloAved up. The mind, having been so slow 
in mastering the 2>reliminarie8 and outworks of the in- 
quiry, was not ripe for the far more diflBcult enterprise 
of idealizing heat itself, and so abstracting it, as to strip 
it of its material attributes, and leave to it nothing but 
the Speculative notion of an immaterial force. 

From these considerations, which were necessary to 
enable the reader to appreciate the value of what was 
done in Scotland, if^yill be seen how essential it was 
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that the laws of the movement of heat should he studied 
before its nature was investigated, and before the emis- 
sion theory could be so seriously attacked as to alloAv of 
the possibility of that great doctrine of the indestruc- 
tibility of force, which, I make no doubt, is destined to 
revolutionize our habits of thought, and to give to future 
speculations a basis infinitely wider than any previously 
known. In regard to the movements of heat, wo owe 
the laws of conduction and of radiation chiefly to Franco 
and Geneva, while the laws of sjiecific heat, and those of 
latent h(>at, weTo discovered in Scotland. The doctrine 
of specific heat, though interesting, has not the scientific 
importance which bidongs to the other departments of 
this gi-eat subject; but the doctrine of latent heat is 
extremely* curious, not only in itself, but also on account 
of the analogies it suggests with various branches of 
physical inquiry. 

What is termed latent heat, is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing manner. If, in consequence of the application of 
heat, a solid passes into a liquid, as ice, for instance, into 
water, the conversion occupies a longer time than could 
bo explained by any theory which had been propounded 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century. Neither 
was it possible to explain how it is, that ice never rises 
above the temperature of 32“ until it is actually melted, 
no matter what the heat of the adjacent bodies may be. 
There were no means of accounting for these circum- 
stances. And though practical men, being familiar 
with them, did not wonder at them, they caused great 
astonishment among thinkers, who were accustomed to 
analyze events, and to seek a reason for common and 
every-day occurrences. 

Soon after the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Black, who was then one of the professors in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, turned his attention to this sub- 
ject.^^ He struck out a theory which, being eminently 

»<• He was appointed professor in 1766; and “it was during his re- 
sidence in Glasgow, between the years 1759 and 1763, that he brought to 
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ol’iginal, was violently attacked, but is now genemlly 
admitted. With a boldness and roach of thought not 
often equalled, he arrived at the Oonclusion, that when- 
ever a body loses some of its consistence, as in the case 
of ice becoming water, or Avater becoming steam, such 
body rcceiv(!S an amount of heat which our senses, tliough 
aided by the most delicate Ihennometer, can never detect. 
For, this heat is absorbed ; we lose all sight of it, and it 
produces no palnabh'- eff(*ct on the material world, but 
becomes, as it AA’^ere, a liidden property. Black, there- 
fore, calk'd it latent heat, because, though wo coTUicnvo 
it as an idea, Ave cannot trace it as a fact. The body is, 
properly speaking, hotter; and yet its temperature does 
not rise. Birectly, 'lioAAU'ver, tin; foregoing process is 
inAmrted, that is to say, directly the steam is condc'iised 
into Avater, or the Avater hardc'ned into ice, the heat 
returns into the world of sense; it ceases to b(5 latent, 
and communicates itself to the surrounding objects. No 
new heat has been created ; it has, indeed, appeared and 
disappeared, so far as our senses are concerned ; but our 
senses were deceived, since there has, in truth, been 
neither addition nor diminution.^*’' That this remark- 
able theory paved the way for the doctrine of the in- 
destructibility of force, Avill be obvious to Avhocver has 

maturity those speculations conceniiiig the comhination of lieat with 
matter, which had frotiueiitly occupied a portion of his thoughts.” Thom- 
son's Uistorif of Chemistr)/, vol. i. pp. lilJ), 3:20. 

Block's Lectures on Chemistry^ vol. i. pp. 116, 117; and in various 
places. Dr. Rebison, the editor of these Lectures, says, p. 513, “Nothing 
could be more simple than his doctrines of latent heat. The experience of 
more than a century had made us consider the thermometer as a sure and 
an accurate indicator of heat, and of all its variations. We had learned to 
distrust all others. Yet, in the liquefaction and vaporization of bodies, we 
had proofs uncontrovertible of the entrance of heat into the bodies. And 
we could, by suitable processes, get it out of them again. Dr. Rlack said 
that it was concealed in them,— — it was as much concealed as car- 
bonic acid is in marble, or water in zeolite,— it was concealed till Dr. Black 
detected it. Ho called it Latent Heat. He did not mean by this term 
that it was a different kind of heat from the heat which expanded bodies, 
but merely that it was concealed from our sense of heat, and from the ther- 
mometer.” See also p. xxxvii. : “ Philosophers had long been accustomed 
to consider the thermometer as the surest means for detecting the presence 
of heat or fire in bodies, sqid they distrusl^ed all others. ” 
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examined the manner in which, in the history of the 
human mind, scientific conceptions are generated. Tho 
process is always so slow, that no single discovery has 
ever been made, except by the united labours of several 
successive generations. In estimating, therefore, what 
each man has done, we must judge him, not by the 
errors he commits, but by the truths ho propounds, 
IMost of his errors are not really his own. He inherits 
them from his predecessors; and if ho throws some of 
them off, ^vo should bo gi'ateful, instead of being dis- 
satisfied that ho has not rejected all. Black, no doubt, 
fell into the error of regarding heat as a material sub- 
stance, which obeys the laws of chemical composition.''^ 
But this was merely an hypothesis, which was bequeathed 
to liim, and with Avhich tho existing state of thought 
forced liini to encumber his theory. lie inherited the 
hypothesis, and could not get rid of his troublesome 
possession. The real seryicc Avhich he rendered is, that, 
in spite of that hypothesis, which clung to him to the 
last, he, far more than any of his contemporaries, con- 
tributed towards the great conception of idealizing heat, 
and thus enabled his successors to admit it into the class 
of immaterial and supei’scusual forces. Once admitted 
into that class, tho list of forces became complete ; and 
it was comparatively easy to apply to tho whole body 
of force, tho same notion of indestructibility, which had 
previously been applied to the whole body of matter. 
But it Avas hardly possible to effect this object, while 
heat stood, as it were, midway betAVoen force and matter, 
yielding opposite results to different senses ; amenable to 
the touch, but invisible to the eye. Wliat Avas wanting, 
was to remove it altogether out of the jurisdiction of tho 
senses, and to admit that, though we experience its effects, 
Ave can only conceive its existence. Towards accomplish- 

148 « Fluidity is the consequence of a certain combination of calorific 
matter with the substance of solid bodies,’* <kc. Blade s Lectures, vol. i. 
p. 133. Compare p. 102, and the remarks iii Turner's Chemisirtf^ 1847, 
vol. i. p. 31, on Black’s views of the ‘‘chemical combination” of heat. 
Among the backward chemists, we still find traces of the idea <ff heat 
obeying chemical laws. 
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ing this, Black took a prodigious stride. Unconsciox^s, 
perhaps, of the remote tendency of his own labours, he 
undermined that doctrine of lnat^^■ial lieat, which ho 
seemed to support. For, by his advocacy of latent heat, 
he taught that its movements constantly baffle, not only 
some of our senses, but all of them ; and that, while our 
feelings make us believe that heat is lost, our intellect 
mak()s us believe that it is not lost. Ilere, .we have 
apparent dostructibility, aiixl real indestructibility. To 
assert that a body received boat without its t(;mperatxire 
rising, was to make the understanding correct the touch, 
and defy its dictates. It xvas a bold .lud beautiful para- 
dox, which re(]uired courage as well as insight to broach, 
and the reception of which marks an epoch in the human 
mind, biJcausc it xvas an iinnuMise step towards idoid- 
izing matter into force. Some, indeed, have spoken of 
invisible matter; but that is a coutradiction in terms, 
which will n(!ver be admitted, as long as the forms of 
speech remain unchanged. Nothing can bo invisible, 
except force, mind, and the Suprc'ine Caxxse of all. We 
mxist, therolbre, ascribe to Black the signal merit that 
he first, in the study of heat, impcaclu'd the authority 
of the senses, and thei’cby laid the foundation of oveiy 
thing which was afterwai'ds done. Besides the relation 
which his discoverj'" beai'S to the indestructibility of force, 
it is also connected xvith one of the most splendid achieve- 
ments effected by this generation in inoi-ganic physics ; 
namely, the establishment of the identity of light and 
h(!at. To the senses, light and heat, though in some 
respects similar, are in most respects dissimilar. Light, 
for instance, affects the eye, and not the touch. Heat 
affects the touch, but, under ordinary circumstances, does 
not affect the eye. The capital difference, however, be- 
tween them is, that heat, unlike light, possesses the pro- 
perty of temperature; and this property is so character- 
istic, that, until our understandings are invigorated by 
science, we cannot conceive heat separated from tem- 
pera^xirc, but are compelled to confuse one with the 
other. Directly, ho^f'Cver, men b6gan to adopt the 
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mothorl followed by Black, and were resolved to con- 
sider heat as suporscnstial, they entered the road which 
led to the discovery of li^ht and heat being merely dif- 
ferent developments of the same fbreo. Iguorinp' tho 
effeefs of heat on themselves, or on any part of tho 
creation, which was capable of feeling its temperatnre, 
and would therefore be deceived by it, nothing was left 
for them to ‘do, but to study its etfeets on the inanimate 
world. I’hen, all was revealed. The career of discovery 
was fairly opened ; and analogies between light and heat, 
which ev('u the boldest imaginatioji had hardly suspected, 
were p!a(;od Ix'yoiid a doulit. To the retlcctioii of heat, 
which had beeu formerly known, were now added, tho 
rc'tractioii of heat, its double refraction, its polarization, 
its depolarization, its circular polarization, tho interfer- 
ence of its 1 ‘aj’s, and their retardation; Avhilo, what is 
inoi’o r(!inarkablo than all, the march of our knowledge 
on tlu'se points was so swift, that before the year 1836 
had come to a close, tho chain of evidence was completed 
by the empirical investigations of Forbes and Melloni, 
they themselves little witting that every thing which they 
accomplished was prepared before they wore born, that 
they were but tho servants and followers of him who 
indicated the path in which they trod, and that their 
experimeuts, ingenious as they were, and full of resource, 
were simply the direct practical consequence of one of 
those magnificent ideas which Scotland has thrown upon 
the world, and the memory of which is almost enough 
so to bribe the judgment, as to tempt us to forgot, that, 
while tho leading intellects of the nation were engaged 
in such lofty pursuits, the nation itself, untouched by 
them, passed them over with cold and contemptuous in- 
ijdifference, being steeped in that deadening superstition, 
hich ^rns_a deaf oar to every sort Qf^yeasoji, and will 
not hearken to the voice o? the charmer, eharm he never 
so wisely. X, 

By thus considering the descent and relationship of 
scientific conceptions, we can alone understand what we 
really owe to Black’tf discovery of latent heat. In regard 
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to the method of the discovery, little need be said, since 
every student of the Baconian philosophy must see, that 
the discovery was of a kind for Avhich none of tlio maxims 
of that system had provided. As latent heat escapes the 
senses, it could not obey the rules of a philosophy, which 
grounds all ti’utli on observation and experiment. The 
subject of the inquiry being supersensual, there was no 
scope for what Bacon called crucial experiments and se- 
parations of nature. The truth was in the idea ; experi- 
ments, therefore, might illustrate it, might biing it up 
to the surface, and so enable men to grasp it, but could 
not prove it. And this, which a])pc\ii's on the very face 
of tlui discovery, is confirmed by the express testimony of 
Dr. Thomson, who knew illaek, and was, indeed, one of 
the most eminent of his pu])ils. AVc are assured by this 
unimpeachable witness, that Black, about the year ITnO, 
began to speculate conceniing heat ; that the result of 
those speculations was the theory of latent heat; that ho 
publicly taught that theory in the year 1701 ; but that 
the exp(!riments which were necessary to convinc(j the 
world of it were not made till J764,^‘” though, as I need 
hardly add, according to the inductive metbocl, it was 
a breach of all the rules of ])hiloso 2 ihy to bo satistiod with 
the theory three years before the experiments Avcrc made, 
and it was a still greater breach, not only to bo satisfied 

“ So much was he convinced of this, that ho taught the doctrine in 
his lectures in 17()1, before he hail made a single experiment on the subject.” 
, . . . “ The requisite experiments were first attempted by Dr. Dlack in 
17b t.” Thomson's J/iston/ of CItemisfrf/, vol. i. p. 324. See also pp. 31!), 
320 ; and on tlie history of tlio idea in Black’s mind as early as the year 1754, 
see the interesting extracts from his note -books in llobison’s appendix to 
Black's Lectures, vol. i. pp. 525, 52(5. 

The statement by Dr. Thomson refers to the completion, or last stage, of 
the discovery, namely the vaporific combination of heat. But from a letter 
which Black wrote to Watt in 1780 {Muirhead's Life of Watty London, 1859. 
p. 303), it appears that Thomson has even understated the question, and thal 
Black, instead of first teaching his thcoiy in 1701, taught it three yean 
earlier, that is, six years before the decisive experiments were made. “ 1 
began,” writes Black, “to give the doctrine of latent heat in my lecture* 
at Glasgow in the winter 1757-58, which, I believe, was the first winter o^ 
iny lecturing there ; or if I did not give it that winter, I certainly gave it ii 
the 1758-59 ; and I have delivered it every year since that time in my wintei 
lectures, which I continqgd to give at Glasgow .mitil winter 17(5(5-07, whei 
1 began to lecture in Ediiilurgh.” 
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with it, but to have openly promulgated it as an original 
and unquestionable truth, which explained, in a new 
manner, the economy of the material world. 

The intellect of Black belonged to a class, which, in 
the eighteenth century, was almost universal in Scotland, 
but was hardly to be found in England, and which, for 
want of a better word, we 'are compelled to call deductive, 
though fully admitting that even the most deductive 
minds have in them a large amount of induction, since, 
indeed, without induction, the common business of life 
could not be carried on. But for the purposes of scientific 
classification, wo may say, that a man or an age is deduc- 
tive, when the favourite process is reasoning from prin- 
ciples instead of reasoning to them, and when there is a 
tendency to underrate the value of specific experience. 
That this was the case with the illustrious discoverer of 
latent heat, we have seen, both from the nature of the 
discovery, and from the decisive testimony of his friend 
and pupil. And. a further confirmation may bo found in 
the circumstance, that, having once propounded his great 
idea, ho, instead of instituting a long series of laborious 
experiments by which it might be verified in its different 
branches, preferred reasoning from it according to the 
general maxims of dialectic ; pushing it to its logical 
consequences, rather than tracking it into regions where 
the senses might either confirm or refute it.*®® By fol- 
lowing this process of thought, he was led to some beau- 
tiful speculations, which are so remote from experience, 
hat even now, with all the additional resources of our 
inowledge, we cannot tell whether they are true or false. 
3f this kind were his views respecting the causes of the 
)rescrvation of man, whoso existence would, he thought, 
)o endangered, except for the power which heat possesses 
)f lying latent and unobserved. Thus, for example, when 

And he distinctly states that, even in other matters, when he did 
make experiments, their object was to confirm theory, and not to suggest it. 
Thus, to give one of many instances, in his Lectures^ vol. i. p. 3/34, he says, 
respecting salts, “ When we examine the solidity of this reasoning by an 
experiment, we have the pleasure to find facte agree exowtLy wUh the theory** 

VOL. II. K K • 
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a long and severe winter was followed by sudden Avarmth, 
it appeared natural that the ice and snow should melt 
with corresponding suddenness ; ahd if this were to hap- 
pen, the result would be such terrible inundations, that it 
would be hardly possible for man to escape from their 
ravages. Even if he escaped, his Avorks, that is, the ma- 
terial products of his civilization, Avould perish. From this 
catasti'ophe, nothing saves him but the latent poAver of 
heat. Owing to this poAver, directly the ice and snow 
begin to melt at their surface, the heat enters their 
structure, Avhei'e a large part of it remains in abeyance, 
and thus losing much of its poAver, die process of iupxe- 
faction is arrested. This dreadful agent is lulled, and 
becomes dormant. It is Aveakened at the outset of its 
career, and is laid up, as in a storehouse, from which it 
can afterAvards emerge, gradually, and Avith safety to the 
human specios.^®^ 

In this Avay, as summer adA'ancos, a Amst magazine of 
heat is accumulated, and is preserved in the midst of 
AA'ater, Avhero it can do man no injury, since, indeed, his 
senses are unable to feel it. There the heat remains 
buried, until, in the rotation of the seasons, Avinter returns, 
and the waters are congoixled into ice. In the process of 
congelation, that treasury of heat, Avhich had been hidden 
all the summer, reappears ; it ceases to be latent ; and 
noAV, for the first time, striking the senses of man, it 
tempers, on his behalf, the severity of winter. The faster 
the water freezes, the faster the heat is disengaged ; so 
that, by virtue of this great laAV of nature, cold actually 
generates Avannth, and the inclemency of every season, 
though it cannot be hindered, is softened in proportion as 
the inclemency is more threatening.^®® 

*" See a good summary of this idea in Black’s Lectures on Chemistry, j 
vol. i. p. 118. Contrasting his theory of heat with that previously received, 
he says, But, were the ice and snow to melt as suddenly as they must nc- 
ccssarily do, were the former opinion of the action of heat in melting them 
well founded, the torrents and inundations w'ould be incomparably more ir- 
resistible and dreadful. They would tear up and sweep away every thing, 
and that so suddenly, that mankind should have great difficulty to escape 
from their ravages.” 

wa “ Dr. Black quickly^perceived the vast importance of this discovei7 ; 
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Thus, apjain, inasmuch as heat becomes latent, and 
flies from the senses, not only when ice is passing into 
water, but also when water is passing into steam, we find 
in this latter circumstance, one of the reasons why man 
and other animals can live in the tropics, which, but for 
tliis, would be deserted. They are constantly suffering 
from the heat which is collected in their bodies, and' 
which, considered by itself, is enough to destroy them. 
3iut this heat causes thirst, 'and they consequently swal- 
low great quantities of fluid, much of which exudes 
through the pores of the skin in the form of vapour. 
And as, according to the theory of latent heat, vapour 
cannot be produced without a vast amount of heat being 
buried within it, such vapour absorbs and carries off from 
the body, that which, if left in the system, would prove 
fatal. To this we must add, that, in the tropics, the 
evaporation of water is necessarily rapid, and tlio vapour 
which is thus produced, becomes another storehouse of 
heat, and a vehicle by which it is removed from the 
earth, and prevented from unduly interfering with the 
economy of life.^®** 


and took a pleasure in laying before his students a view of the extensive 
and beneficial efFocts of this habitude of heat in the economy of nature, lie 
made them remark how, by this means, there was accumulated, during the 
summer season, a.\’ast magazine of heat, which, by gradually emerging, 
during congelation, from the water which covers the face of the earth, serves 
to temper the deadly cold of winter. Were it not for this quantity of heat, 
amounting to 145 degrees, which emerges from every particle of water as it 
freezes, and which diffuses itself through the atmosphere, the sun would no 
sooner go a few degrees to the south of the equator, than we should feel 
all the horrors of winter.” Eobuon '9 Preface to Black's Lectures^ vol. i. 
p. xxxviii. 

As I am writing an account of Black’s views, and not a criticism of 
them, I shall give them, without comment, in his own words, and in the 
words of one of his pupils. “ Hero we can also trace another magnificent 
train of changes, which are nicely accommodated to thewants of the inhabi- 
tants of this globe. In the equatorial regions, the oppressive heat of the 
sun is prevented from a destructive accumulation by copious evaporation. 
The waters, stored with their vaporific heat, are thus carried aloft into the 
atmosphere, till the rarest of the vapour reaches the very cold regions of the 
air, which immediately forms a small portion of it into a fleecy cloud. This 
also further tempers the scorching heat by its opacity, perfoi'ming the ac- 
ceptable office of a screen. From thence, the clouds are carried to the 
inland countries, to form the sources in the mountains, which are to supply 
the numberless streams that water the fields. And, by the steady operation 
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From these and many other arguments, all of which 
were so essentially speculative, and desjlt with such hidden 
processes of nature, that even now we are not •justified 
either in confidently admitting them or in positively deny- 
ing them, Black was led to that great doctrine of tho inde- 
structibility of heat,^®^ which, as I have pointed out, has, 
in its connexion with the indestructibility of force, a moral 
and social importance even superior to its scientific value. 
Though the evidence of which he was possessed was far 
more scanty than what wo now have, he, by the reach of 
his commanding intellect, rather than by the number and 
accuracy of his facts, became so penetrated with a con- 
viction of the stability of physical atfairs, that he not 
only applied that idea' to the subtle phenomena of heat, 
but, what was much harder to do, he applied it to cases 
in w'hieh heat so entirely escapes the senses, that man has 
no cognizance of it, except through the medium of the 
imagination. According to his view, heat passes through 
an immense variety of changes, during which it appears 
to be lost ; changes which no eye can ever see, which no 
touch can ever experience, and which no instniment 
can ever measure. Still, and in the midst of all these 

of causes, which are tolerahly uniform, the greater part of the vapours pass 
on to the circumpolar regions, there to descend in rains and dews ; and in 
this beneficciit conversion into rain, by the cold of those’ regions, each par- 
ticle of steam gives up the 700 or 800 degrees of heat which were latent in 
it. These are immediately diflFustd, and soften the rigour of those less com- 
fortable climates/’ I am persuaded that the heat absorbed in spon- 

taneous evapoi*ation greatly contributes to enable animals to bear the heat 
of the tropical climates, where the thermometer frequently continues to 
show the temperature of the human body. Such heats, indeed, are barely 
supportable, and enervate the animal, making it lazy and indolent, indulg- 
ing in the most relaxed postures, and avoiding every exertion of body or 
mind.' The inhabitants are induced to drink large draughts of diluting 
liquors, which tran^de through their pores most copiously, carrying off 
with them a vast deal of this troublesome and exhausting heat. There is in 
the body itself a continual laboratory, or manufacture of heat, and, were the 
surrounding air of such a tempemture as not to carry it off, it would soon 
accumulate so as to destroy life. The excessive perspiration, supplied by 
diluting draughts, performs the same office as the cold air without the 
tropics, in guarding us from this fatal accumulation.” Black^s Lectures^ 
vol. i. pp. xlvi. 214. 

See bis strong protest against the notion that heat is ever destroyed, 
in his Lecturei^ vol. i. pp. 128, 126, 164, 165. 
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changes, it remains intact. Trom it nothing can be 
taken, and to it nothing can he added. In one of those 
fine passages of his Lectures, which, badly reported 
as they are,^®® bear the impress of his elevated genius, 
Black, after stating what would probably happen, if the 
total amount of heat existing in the world were to be 
diminished, proceeds to speculate on the consequences of 
its being increased. Were it possible for any power to 
add to it ever so little, it would at once overstep its 
bounds ; the equilibrium would be disturbed ; the fiume- 
work of affairs would be disjointed. The evil rapidly 
increasing, and acting with accumulated force, nothing 
would be able to stop its ravages. It must continue to 
gain ground, till all other principles are absorbed and 
conquered. Sweeping on, xmhindered, and irresistible, 
before it, every animal must perish, the whole vegetable 
world must disappear, the ■paters. must pass into vapour,, 
and the solid parts of the globe be merged and melted, 
until, at length, the glorious fabric, loosened and dis- 
solved, would fall away, and return to that original chaos 
out of which it had been evolved.^®® 

These, like many other of the speculations of this 
great thinker, will ^d small favour with those purely 
inductive philosophers, who not only suppose, perhaps 
rightly, that all our knowledge is in its beginning built 
upon facts, but who countenance, what seems to me, the 


They were published after his d^th from such scanty materials, that 
their editor, Dr. Robison, says {Preface to Black's Lectures^ vol. i. p. x.) ; 

When I then entered seriously on the task, I found that the notes were 
(with the exception of perhaps a score of lectures) in the same imperfect 
condition that they had been in from the beginning, consisting entirely of 
single leaves of paper, in octavo, full of erasions, interlinings, and altera- 
tions of every kind ; so that, in many places, it was not very certain wliich 
of several notes was to be chosen.” 

158 « On the other hand, were the heat which at present cherishes and 
enlivens this globe, allowed to increase beyond the bounds at present pre- 
scribed to it ; beside the destruction of all animal and vegetable life, which 
would be the immediate and inevitable consequence, the^ water would Iom 
its present form, and assume that of an elastic vapour like air ; the solid 
parts of the globe would be melted and confounded together, or mixed with 
the air and water in smoke and vapour ; and nature would return to the 
original chaos.” BlacPs Lectures^ vol. L pp. 246, 247. 
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very dangerous opinion, tfiat every increase of knowledge 
must be preceded by an increase of^ facts. To sucji men 
it will appear, that Black had far better have occupied 
himself in making new observations, or devising new ex- 
periments, than in thus indulging his imagination in 
wild and unprofitable dreams. They wdll think, that 
these flights of fancy are suitable, indeed, to the poet, 
but unworthy of that severe accuracy, and of that close 
attention to facts, which ought to characterize a phfloso- 
ph er. In England, especially, there is, among physical 
inquirers, an avowed determination to separate philosophy 
Irom poetiy, and to look upon them, not only as ditfi rent, 
but as hostile. Among that class of thinkers, wdiose zeal 
and ability are beyond all praise, and to whom wo owe 
almost unbounded obligations, there does undoubtedly 
exist a very strong opinion, that, in their own pursuit, 
the imagination is extremely dangerous, as leading to 
speculations, of which the basis is not yet assured, and 
generating a desire to catch too eagerly at distant glimpses 
before the intermediate ground has been traversed. That 
the imagination has this tendency is undeniable. But they 
who object to it on this account, and who would, therefore, 
divorce poetry from philosophy, have, I apprehend, taken 
a too limited view of the functions of the human mind, 
and of the manner in which truth is obtained. There is, 
in poetry, a divine and prophetic power, and an insight 
into the turn and aspect of things, which, if properly used, 
would make it the ally of science instead of the enemy. 
By the poet, nature is contemplated on the side of the 
emotions; by the man of science, on the side of the under- 
standing. ' But the emotions are as much a part of iis 
as the understanding ; they are as truthful ; they are as 
likely to be right. Though their view is different, it is 
not capricious. They obey fixed laws; they follow an 
orderly and uniform coiurse ; they run in sequences; they 
have their logic and method of inference. Poetry, there- 
fore, is a part of philosophy, simply because the emotions 
are a part of the mind. If the man of science despises 
their teaching, so mudij'the worse for him. He has only 
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half his weapons ; his arsenal is unfilled. Conquests, in- 
deed, he may make, because his native strength may 
compensate the defects of his equipment. But his suc- 
cess would be more complete and more rapid, if ho were 
properly furnished and made ready for the battle. And 
I cannot but regard as’ the worst intellectual symptom of 
this great country, what I must venture to call the im- 
perfect education of physical philosophers, as exhibited 
bo til in their wi'i tings and in their trains of thought. 
This is the more serious, because they, as a body, form 
the most important class in England, whether we look at 
their ability, or at the benefits we have received from 
them, or at the influence they arc exercising, and are 
likely to exercise, over the progress of society. It can- 
not, however, be concealed, that they display an inor- 
dinate respect for experiments, an undue love of minute 
detail, and a disposition to overrate the inventors of new 
instruments, and the discoverers of new, but often insig- 
nificant, facts. Their predecessors of the seventeenth 
century, by using hypotlieses more boldly, and by indulg- 
ing their imagination more frequently, did certainly effect 
gz’cater things, in comparison with the then state of 
knowledge, than our contemporai’ics, with much superior 
resources, have been able to achieve.. The magnificent 
generalizations of Newton and Harvey could never have 
been completed in an age absorbed in one unvarying 
round of experiments and observations. We are in that 
predicament, that our facts have outstripped our know- 
ledge, and are now encumbering its march. The publi- 
cations of our scientific institutions, and of our scientific 
authors, overflow with minute and countless details, which 
perplex the judgment, and which no memory can .retain. 
In vain do we demand that they should be generalized, 
and reduced into order. • Instead of that, the heap con- 
tinues to swell. We want ideas, and we get more facts. 
We hear constantly of what nature is doing, but wo 
rarely hear of what man is thinking. Owing to the in- 
defatigable industry of this and the preceding century, 
we are in possession of a huge and incoherent mass of , 
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obse^ationSj^ which have been stored up with great care, 
Tiut whi^, until they are connected by some presiding 
idea, will be utterly useless. The most effective way of 
turning them to aecormt, would be to give more scope to 
the imagination, and incoi’porate the spirit of poetry with 
the spirit of science. By this means, our philosophers 
would double their resources, instead of working, as now, 
maimed, and with only half their nature. They fear the 
imagination, on account of its tendency to form hasty 
theories. , But, surely, all our faculties are needed in the 
pursuit of truth, and we cannot be justified in discredit- 
ing any part of the human mind. And T can hardly 
doubt, that one of the reasons why we, in England, 
made such wonderful ‘discoveries during the seventeenth 
century, was because that century was also the great 
age of English poetry. The two mightiest intellects 
our country has produced are Shakspcarc and Newton; 
and that Shakspeare should have preceded Newton was, 
I believe, no casual or unmeaning, event, Shakspeare 
and the poets sowed the seed, which Newton and the 
philosophers reaped. Discarding the old scholastic and 
theological pursuits, they drew attention to nature, and 
thus became the real founders of all natural science. 
They did even more than this. They first impregnated 
the mind of England with Ipld and lofty conceptions. 
They taught the men of their generation to crave after 
the unseen. They taught them to pine for the ideal, and 
to rise above the visible world of sense. In this way, by 
cultivating the emotions, they opened one of the paths 
which lead to truth. The impetus which they communi- 
cated, survived their own day, and, like all great move- 
ments, was felt in every department of thought. But now 
it is gone; and, unless I am greatly mistaken, physical 
science is at present suffering from its absence. Since the 
• seventeenth century, we have had no poet of the highest 
order, though Shelley, had he lived, would perhaps have 
become one. He had something of that burning passion, 
that sacred fire, which kindles the soul, as though it came 
fresh from the altar c^he gods. But he was cut off in 
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his early prime, when his splendid genius was still in its 
dawn. If we except his immature, though marvellous, 
efforts, we may assuredly say, that, for nearly two hun- 
dred years, England has produced no poetry which bears 
those unmistakable marks of inspiration which we find 
in Spenser, in Shakspeare, and in Milton. The result is, 
that we, separated by so long an interval from those 
great feeders of the imagination, who nurtured our an- 
cestors, and being unable to enter fully into the feelings 
of poets,' who wrote when nearly all opinions, apd, there- 
fore, nearly all forms of emotion, were very different to 
’what they now are, cannot possibly sympathize with 
those immortal productions so closely as their contem- 
poraries did. The noble English poetry of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is read more than ever, 
but it does not odour our thoughts ; it does not shape our 
undOTsfandings, as it shaped the understandings of our 
forefathers. Between us and them is a chasm, which we 
cannot entirely bridge. We are so far removed from the 
associations amid which those poems wore composed, that 
they do not flash upon us with that reality and distinct- 
ness of aim, which they would have done, had we lived 
when they wore written. Their garb is strange, and 
belongs to another time. Not merely .their dialect and 
their dress, but their very complexion and their inmost 
sentiments, tell of bygone days, of which we have no 
firm hold. There is, no doubt, a certain ornamental 
culture,' which the most highly educated persons receive 
from the literature of the past, and by which they some- 
times refine their taste, and sometimes enlarge their ideas. 
But the real culture of a great people, that which supplies 
each generation- with its principal strength, consists of 
what it learnt from the generation immediately preceding; 
Though we are often unconscious of the process, wo build 
nearly all our conceptions on the basis recognized by 
those who went just before us. Our closest contact is, 
not with our forefathers, but with our fathers. To them 
we are linked by a genuine afiinity, which, being spon- 
taneous, costs us no effort, and from which, indeed, we 
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cannot escape. We inherit their notions, and modify 
them, just as they modified the notipns of their predeces- 
sors. At each successive modification, something is lost 
and something is gained, until, at length, the original 
type almost disappears. Therefore it is, that ideas enter- 
tained several generations ago, bear about the same rela- 
tion to us, as ideas preserved in a foreign literature. In 
both cases, the ideas may adorn our knowledge, but they 
arc never so thoruughl}' incorporated Avith our minds, as 
to be the knowledge itself. The assimilation is incom- 
plete, because the sympathy is incomplete. Wo have 
now no great poets ; and onr poverty in this respect is 
not compensated by the fact, that we once had them, and 
that Avo maj', and doj read their Avorks. The movement 
has gone by ; the charm is broken ; the bond of union, 
though not cancelled, is seriously Aveakened. Hence, our 
age, groat as it is, and, in miarly all respects, greater than 
any the world has yet seen, has, notwithstanding its largo 
and generous sentiments, its unexampled toleration, its love 
of liberty, and its profuse, and almost reckless, charity, a 
certain material, unimaginative, and unheroic character, 
which has made several observers tremble for the future. 
So far as I can understand our present condition, I do not 
participate in these fears, because 1 believe that the good 
AAm have already gained, is beyond all comparison greater 
than Avhat Ave have lost. Hut that something has been 
lost, is unquestionable. Wo have lost much of that 
imagination, which, though, in practical life, it often mis- 
leads, is, in speculative life, one of the highest of all 
qualities, being suggestive as well as creative. Even 
pi'actically, wo should cherish it, because the commerce 
of the affections mainly depends on it. It is, however, 
•declining; while, at the same time, the increasing refine- 
ment of society accustoms us more and more to suppress 
our emotions^ lest they should be disagreeable to others. 
And as the play of the emotions is the chief study of the 
. poet, we see, in this circumstance, another reason which 
makes it difficult to rival that great body of poetry which 
our ancestors posseslid. Therefore, it is doubly incum- 
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bent on physical philosophers to cultivate the imagina- 
tion. It is a duty they owe to their own pursuits, which 
would be enriched and invigorated by such an enlarge- 
ment of their resources. It is also a duty which they 
owe to society in general ; since they, whose intellectual 
influence is already greater than that of any other class, 
and whose authority is perceptibly on the increase, might 
have power enough to correct the most serious deficiency 
of the present age, and to make us some amends for our 
inability to produce such a splendid imaginative literature 
as that which our forefathers cx’eated, and in which the 
choicest spirits of the seventeenth century did, if I may 
so say, dwell and have their being. 

If, therefore, Black had done nefthing more than set 
the example of a great physical philosopher giving free 
scope to the imagination, he would have conferred upon 
us a boon, the magnitude of which it is not easy to over- 
rate. And it is very remarkable, that, before he died, 
that department of inorganic physics, which ho culti- 
vated with such success, was taken up by another emi- 
nent Scotchman, who pursued exactly the same plan, 
though with somewhat interior genius. I allude, of 
course, to Leslie, whoso researches on heat are well 
known to those who are occupied with this subject ; 
while, for our present purpose, they are chiefly interest- 
ing, as illustrating that peculiar method which, in tbo 
eighteenth century, seemed essential to the Scotch mind. 

About thirty years after Black propounded his fa- 
mous theory of heat, Leslie began to investigate the 
same topic, and, in 1804, published a special dissertation 
upon it.^®'^ In that work, and in some papers in his 
Treatises on Philosophy, are contained his views, several 

• 

Mr. Napier, in his Memoirs of Leslie^ pp. 16, 17 (prefixed to Leslies 
Treatises on Philosophy, Edinb. 1838), says, that he “composed the bulk 
of his celebrated work on Heat in the years 1801 and 1802 j” but that, 
in 1793, he propounded “ some of its theoretical opinions, as well as the 
^ germs of its discoveries.” It appears, however, from his own statement, 
that he was making experiments on heat, at all events, as early as 1791. 
See Leslie's Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation of Ileai^ 
Loudon, 1804, p. 409. 
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of which, are now known to ho inaccurate,^®® thoxigh 
some are of sufficient value to inarjc an epoch in the his- 
tory of science. Such was his generalization respecting 
the connexion between the radiation of heat and its re- 
flection ; bodies which reflect it most, radiating it least, 
and those which radiate it most, reflecting it least. 
Such, too, was another wide conclusion, which the best 
inquirers have since confirmed, namely, that, Avhile heat 
is radiating from a body, the intensity of each ray is as 
the sine of the angle which it makes with the surface of 
that body. 

These were important steps, and they were the result 
of experiments, preceded by large and judicious hypo- 
theses. In relation, however, to the economy of nature, 
considered as a whole, they are of small account, in com- 
parison with what Leslie effected towards consolidating 
the great idea of light and heat being identical, and 
thus preparing his contemporaries for that theory of the 
interchange of forces, which is the capital intellectual 
achievement of the nineteenth century. But it is inter- 
esting to observe, that, with all his ardour, he could not 
go beyond a certain length. He was so hampered by 
the material tendencies of his time, that ho could not 
bring himself to conceive heat as a purely super-sensual 
force, of which temperature was the external manifesta- 
tion.^®® For this, the age was barely ripe. We, accord- 
ingly, find him asserting, that heat is an elastic fluid, 
extremely subtle, but still a fluid.^®® His real merit 
was, that, notwithstanding the difficulties which beset 
his path, he firmly seized the great truth, that there is 
no fundamental difference between light and heat. As 
he puts it, each is merely a metamorphosis of the other. 

For specimens of some of fkis most indefensible speculations, see 
Ledie's Treatises on Philosophy ^ pp. 38, 43. 

Though he clearly distinguishes between the two. ^^It is almost 
superfluous to remark, that the term heat is of ambiguous import, denoting 
either a certain sensation, or the external cause which excites it.” Ledie 
on Heat, p. 137. 

160 •« Heat is an elastic fluid extremely subtle and active.” Ledie on 
Heat, p. 150. At p. 31, ^^caloriflc and frigorific fluid.” See also pp. 143, 
144 ; and the attempt to %l^ure its elasticity, in pp. 177, 178. 
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Heat is light in complete repose. Light is heat in rapid 
motion. Directly light is combined with a body, it be- 
comes heat ; but when it is thrown off from that body, 
it again becomes light.^®^y 

Whether this is true or false, wo cannot tell; and 
many years, perhaps many generations, will have to 
elapse, before we shall he able to tell. But the service 
rendei'cd by Leslie is quite independent of the accuracy 
of Ixis opinion, as to the manner in which light and heat 
arc interchanged. That they are interchanged, is the 
essential and paramount idea. And we must rememTOT, 
that ho made this idea the basis of his researches, at 
a p6riod when some very important facts, or, I should 
rather sfiy, some very conspicuous facts, were opposed to 
it; while the main facts Avhich favoured it were still 
unknpwn. When he composed his work, the analogies 
between light and heat, with which wo are now ac- 
quainted, had not been discovered ; no one being aware, 
that double refraction, polarization, and other curious 
properties, are common to both. Tq grasp so wide a 
truth in the face of such obstacles, was a rare stroke of 
sagacity. But, on account of the obstacles, the induc- 
tive mind of England refused to receive the truth, as it 
was not generalized from a survey of all the facts. And 
Leslie, unfortunately for himself, died too soon to enjoy 
the exquisite pleasure of witnessing the empirical corro- 
boration of his doctrine by direct experiment, although 
he clearly perceived, that the march of discovery, in re- 
ference to polarization, was leading the scientific world 
to a point, of which his keen eye had discerned the 
nature, when, to others, it was an almost mvisiblo speck, 
dim in the distant offing.^®^ 

m «• Heat is only light in the state of combination.” Ledie on Heat, 
p. 162. “ Heat in the state of emission oonstitntes light.” p. 174. “ It 

is, therefore, the same subtle matter, that, according to its dinerent modes 
of existence, constitutes either heat or light. Projected with rapid celerity, 
it forms light ; in the state of combination with bodies it acts as beat.” 
p. 188. See also p. 403, “ different states of the same identical substance.” 

“* In 1814, that is ten years after his great work was published, and 
about twenty years after it was begun, he writes from Paris : “ My book 
on heat is better known” here “ than in England. I was even reminded 
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In regard to the method adopted by Leslie, he as- 
sures us, that, in assuming the principles from which ho 
reasoned, he derived great aid fronl poetry ; for he knew 
that the poets are, after their own manner, consummate 
observers, and that their united observations form a trea- 
sury of truths, which are nowise inferior to the truths of 
science, and of which science must either avail herself, 
or else suffer from neglecting tliem.^**^ To apply these 
truths rightly, and to tit them to the exigencies of phy- 
sical inquiry, is, no doubt, a most difficult task, since it 
involves nothing less than holding the balance between 
the conflicting claims of the ouiotic'ns and the nndor- 
standiug. Like all great enterprises, it is full of danger, 
and, if undertaken by an ordinary mind, would certainly 
fail. But there arc two eircumstanccs which make it 
less dangerous in our time, than in any earlier period. 
The first circumstance is, that the supremacy of the 
human understanding, and its right to judge all theories 
for itself, is now more generally admitted than ever ; so 
that there can be little fear of our leaning to the oppo- 
site side, and allowing poetry to encroach on science. 
The other circumstance is, that our knowledge of the 
laws of nature is much greater than that possessed by 
any previous age j and there is, consequently, less risk 


of some passages in it which in England were considered as fanciful, but 
which the recent discoveries on the polarity of light have confirmed.** Na- 
pier's Memoirs of Leslie y p. 28, prefixed to Leslie's Philosophical Treatises^ 
edit. Ediiib. 1838. Leslie died in 1832 (p. 40) ; and the decisive experi- 
ments of Forbes and Melloni were made between 1834 and 1836. 

103 << easiest mode of conceiving the subject, is to consider the heat 
that permeates all bodies, and unites with them in various proportions, as 
merely the subtle fluid of light in a state of combination. When forcibly 
discharged, or suddenly elicited from any substance, it again resumes its 
nidiant splendour.** . . . . The same notion «was embraced by the poets, 
and gives sublimity to their finest odes.** Those poetical images 

which have descended to our own times, were hence founded on a close ob- 
servation of nature. Modern philosophy need not disdain to adopt them, 
and has only to expand and reduce to precision the original conceptions.*’ 
Leslie's TreaJlises on Philosophy, pp. 308, 309. Again, at p. 416 : “ This is 
not the first occasion in which we have to admire, through the veil of 
poetical imagery, the sagacity and penetration of those early sages. It 
would be weakness to expect nice conclusions in the infancy of science; but 
it is arrogant presumption to regard all the efforts of unaided genius with 
disdain.** 
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of the imagination leading us into error, inasmuch as vfe 
have a large number of well-ascertained truths, which 
wo can confront with every speculation, no matter how 
plausible or ingenious it may appear. 

On both these grounds, Leslie was, I apprehend, 
justified in taking the course which he did. At all 
events, it is certain, that, by following it, he came nearer 
than would otherwise have been possible, to the con- 
ceptions of the most advanced scientific thinkers of our 
day. lie distinctly recognized that, in the material 
world, there is neither break nor pause; so that what 
Vo call the divisions of nature have no existence, except 
in our minds.’®^ He was even almost prepared to do 
away with that imaginary dift'ercnce between the organic 
and inorgdnic world, which still troubles many of our 
physicists, and prevents them from comprehending the 
unity and uninterrupted march of affairs. They, with 
their old notions of inanimate matter, arc unable to see 
that all matter is living, and that what wo term death is 
a mere expression by which we signify a fresh form of 
life. Towards this conclusion, all our knowledge is now 
converging ; and it is certainly no small merit in Leslie, 
that he, sixty years ago, when really comprehensive views, 
embracing the whole creation, were scarcely known 
among scientific men, should have strongly insisted that 
all forces are of the same kind, and that we have no right 
to distinguish between them, as if some w'ere living, and 
others were dead.^®® 

Wo owe much to him, by whom such views were 
advocated. But they were then, and, in a certain; 

164 We should recollect that, in all her productions, Nature exhibits a 

chain of perpetual gradation, and that the systematic divisions and limita- 
tions are entirely artificial, and designed merely to assist the memory and 
facilitate our conceptions.** Leslie on Ihaty p. 606 . ’ . . 

165 « All forces Jire radically of the same kind, and the distinction of 
them into living and dead is not grounded on just principles.** Ijtslieon 
Iltat, p. 133 . Compare p. 299 : ** We shall perhaps find, that this pre- 
judice, like many others, has some semblance of truth ; and that even 
dead or inorganic substances must, in their recondite arrangements, exert 
such varying energies, aiid so like sensation itself, as if fully unveiled to 
our eyes, could not fail to strike us with wonder and surprise.** 
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though, far smaller, degree, they are now, so out of the 
domain of physical experience, thjit Leslie never could 
have obtained them by generalizing in the way whieh 
the inductive philosophy enjoins. His great work on 
heat was executed, as well as conceived, on the opposite 
plan and his prejudices on this point were so strong, 
that we arc assured by his biogi-apher, that he would 
allow no merit to Bacon, who organized the inductive 
method into a system, and to whose authority wo in 
England pay a willing, and I had almost said a servile, 
homage.^®'*’ 

Another curious illustration of the skill Avith Avhich 
the Scotch mind, Avhen once possessed of a principle, 
worked from it deductively, appears in the geological 
speculations of Hutton, late in the eighteenth century. 
It is well known, that the two great powers which have 
altered the condition of our planet, and made it what it 
is, arc fire and water. Each has played so considerable a 
part, that wo can hardly measure their relative import- 
ance. Judging, however, from the present appearance of 
the crust of the earth, there is reason to believe, that the 
older rocks are chiefly the result of fusion, and that the 
younger arc aqueous deposits. It is, therefore, not un- 
likely, that, in the order in which the energies of nature 
have unfolded themselves, fire preceded water, and was its 
necessary precursor.^®® But, all that we arc as yet jus- 


'«« Mr. Napier, in his Life of Ledie^ p, 17, says of it, very gravely, “ It^s 
hypotheses are not warranted by the sober maxims of inductive logic-” 

187 ‘‘Notwithstanding the contrary testimony, explicitly recorded by the 
founders of the English experimental school, he denied all merit and in- 
fluence to the immortal delineator of the inductive logic. ” Napier^ s Life 
of Ledie^ p. 42. 

The supposition, that volcanic agencies were formerly more potent 
than they are now, is by no means inconsistent with the scientific doctrine 
of uniformity, though it is generally considered to be so. It is one thing 
to assert the uniformity of natural laws ; it is quite another thing to assert 
the uniformity of natunil causes. Heat may once have produced far greater 
effects than it can do at present, and yet the laws of nature be unchanged, 
and the order and sequence of events unbroken. What I would venture to 
suggest to geologists is, that they have not taken sufliciently into account 
the theory of tlie interchange of forces, which seems to offer a solution of at 
least part of the problem^. For, by that theory, a large portion of the heat 
wMch formerly existed uMy have been metamorphosed into other forces. 
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tified ia assorting is, that these two causes, the igneous 
and the aqueous, were in full operation long before man 
existed, and are still busily working. Perhaps they are 
preparing ’another change in our habitation, suitable to 
now forms of life, as superior to man, as man is superior 
to the beings wlio occupied the earth before his time. 
Bo this as it may, fire and water ai‘e the two most im- 
portant and most general principles with which geolo- 
gists are concerned ; and though, on a superficial view, 
each is extremely destructive, it is certain that they can 
really destroy nothing, but can only decompose and re- 
compose ; shifting the arrangements of nature, but leav- 
ing nature herself intact. Whether one of these ele- 
ments will ever again get the upper hand of its opponent, 
is a speculation of extreme interest. Por, there is reason 
to suspect, tliat, at one period, fire was more "active than 
water, and that, at another period, water was more active 
than tire. That tlicy are engaged in incessant warfare, 
is a fact with which geologists are perfectly familiar, 
though, in this, as in many other cases, the poets were 
the first to discern the truth. To the eye of the goolo- 


sucli as light, chemical affinity, and gravitation. The increase of these 
fta-ces consequent on the diminution of heat, would have facilitated the 
consolidation of matter ; and until such forces possessed a certain energy, 
water, which afterwards became so prominent, could not have been formed. 
If the power of cliemical affinity, for instance, were much weaker than it 
is, ^vater would assuredly resolve itself into its component gases. Witliout 
wishing to lay too much stress on this speculation, I submit it to the consi- 
deration of competent judges, because I am convinced that any hypothesis, 
not absolutely iiicoiisisteut with tlie known laws of nature, is preferable to 
that dogma of interference, which what may be called the miraculous 
school of geologists wish to foist upon us, in utter ignorance of its incom- 
patibility with tlie conclusions of the most advan(;cd minds in other depart- 
ments of thouglit. 

Tlie remarks in Sir Roderick Murchison’s great work {Siluritt, London, 
1854, pp. 47o, 470) on the “grander intensity of former causation,” and on 
the difficulty this opposes to the “ uuiformitarians,” apply merely to those 
who take for granted that each force has always been equally powerful : 
they do not affect those who suppose that it is only the nfiffregnie of force 
which remains unimpaired. Though the distribution of forces may he 
altered, their gross amount is not susceptible of change, so far as tho 
highest conceptions of our actual science extend. Consequently, there is 
no need for us to believe that, in different period.s, the intensity of causa- 
tion varies ; though we may believe that some one agent, such as heat, had 
at one time more energy than it has ever had since. 

VOL. II. L L 
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gist, water is constantly labonring to reduce all the in- 
equalities of the earth to a single level ; while fire, with 
its volcanic action, is equally busy in restoring those in- 
equalities, by throwing up matter to the surface, and in 
various ways distuibing the crust of the globc.^®^ And 
as the beauty of the material world mainly depends on 
that irregulai-ity of aspect, without which scenery would 
have presented no variety of form, and but little variety 
of colour, wo shall, I think, not be guilty of too refined 
a subtlety, if we say that fire, by saving us from the 
monotony to Avhioh water Avould have condenmed us, 
has been the remote cause of that development of the 
imagination which has given us our poetry, oui’ paint- 
ing, and our sculpture, and has thereby not only won- 
derfully increased the pleasures of life, but has imparted 
to the human mind a completeness of function, to which, 
in the absence of such a stimulus, it could not have 
attained. 

When geologists began to study the laws according 
to which fire and water had altered the structure of the 
earth, two different courses were open to them, namely, 
the inductive and the deductive. The deductive plan was 
to compute the probable consequences of firo and water, 
by reasoning from the sciences of thermotics and hydro- 
dynamics; tracking each element by an independent 
line of argument, and afterwards coordinating into a 
single scheme the results which had been separately ob- 
tained. It would then only remain to inquire, how far 
this imaginary scheme harmonized with the actual state 
of things ; and if tho discrepancy between the ideal and 


160 ce great agents of change in the inorganic world may be divided 
into two principal classes, the aqueous and the igneous. To the aqueous 
belong rain, rivers, torrents, springs, currents, and tides ; to the igneous, 
volcanos and earthquakes. Both these classes ai*e instruments of decay as 
well as of reproduction ; but they may also be regarded as antagonist forces. 
For the aqueous agents are incessantly labouring to reduce the inequalities 
of the earth’s surface to a level ; while the igneous are equally active in 
restoring the unevenness of the external crust, partly by heaping up new 
matter in certain localities, and partly by depressing one portion, and 
forcing out another, of the earth’s envelope.” LydVs Principles of Geology y. 
9th edit., London, 1853, p»^138. 
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the actual were not greater than might fairly be ex- 
pected from the perturbations produced by other causes, 
the ratiocination vrould be complete, and geology would, 
in its inorganic department, become a deductive science. 
That our knowledge is ripe for such a process, I am far, 
indeed, from supposing; but this is the path which a 
deductive mind would take, so far as it was able. On 
the other hand, an inductive mind, instead of beginning 
with fire and water, would begin with the effects which 
fire and water had produced, and would first study these 
. two agents, not in their own separate sciences, but in 
their united action as exhibited on the crust of the earth. 
An inquirer of this sort would assume, that the best way 
of arriving at truth would bo to proceed from effects to 
causes, observing what had actually happened,' and rising 
fr’om the complex results up to a knowledge of the simple 
agents, by whose power the results had been brought 
about. X 

If the reader has followed the train of thought which 
I have endeavoured to establish in this chapter, and in 
part of the preceding volume, ho will be prepared to ex- 
pect that when, in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, geology was first seriously studied, the inductive 
plan of proceeding from effects to causes, became the 
favourite one in England ; while the deductive plan of 
proceeding from causes to effects, was adopted in Scot- 
land and in Germany. And such was really the case. 
It is generally admitted, that, in England, scientific 
goolo^ owes its origin to William Smith, whose mind 
was singularly averse to system, and who, believing that 
the best way of understanding former causes was to study 
present effects, occupied himself, between the years 1790 
and 1815, in a laborious examination of different strata.^’’® 

Dr. Whewell, comparing him with his great German contempoi*ary, 
Werner, says, “ In the German, considering him as a geologist, the ideal 
element predominated.” . . . ‘‘ Of a ve^ different temper and character 
was William Smith. No literary cultivation of his youth awoke in him the 
speculative love of symmetry awl system ; but a singular clearness and preci- 
sion of the classifying power, wnich he possessed as a native talent, was 
exercised and developed by exactly those geological facts among which his 
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111 1815, lie, after traversing the whole of England on 
foot, published the first complotQ, geological map which 
evqr appeared, and thus took the first great step towards 
accumulating the materials for an inductive generaliza- 
tion.^”^ In 1 807, and, therefore, before he had brought 
his arduous task to an end, there was formed in London 
the Geological Society, the express object of which, we 
arc assured, was, to observe the condition of the earth, 
but by no means to generalize tluj causes which had pro- 
duced that condifion.^'^ The resolution was, peiliajis, a 
■wise one. At all events, it was highly characteristic of. 
the sober and patient spirit of the English ir‘:ellcct. 
With what energy and unsparing toil it has been ('xc- 
culcd, and how tlie most eminent members of the Geo- 
logical Society have, in the piu’suit of truth, not only 
explored evciy part of Europe, but examined the shell 
of the earth in Amc'rica and in NortluTii Asia, is well 
known to all ivho are interested in these matters; nor 
can it bo denied, that the great works of Lyoll and Mur- 
chison prove that the men who are capable of such 
laborious enterprises, are also capable of the still more 
difiicult achievement of generalizing their facts and re- 
fining them into ideas. They did not go as mere ob- 


plnlo?.o])hical tusk lay.” . . . ^Vc see great vividness of thought and 
activity ol'niindj aaJMltKj itsrlf cxuoily hi proitorllo^i to the facts 'with 'which 
it had Id dcald’ , . . “ He dates his attempts to discriminate and connect 
strata from the year 1790.” ]i7(cv:eirs Illatory of the Inductive Hcknccs^ 
London, 3847, vol. iii. pp. r)G^-r)()4. 

171 <« execution of his map v/as completed in 1815, and remains a 
lasting monument of original talent and extraordinary perseverance j for he 
had explored the whole country on foot without the guidance of previous 
observers, or the aid of fellow-labourers, and had succeeded in throwing 
into natural divisions the whole complicated scries of British rocks.” JwicIVs 
J*rhici}/les of (Jcolor/i/, p. 5S. Geological maps of parts of England had, liow- 
cvci';,^ been published before 1815. See Vonybeare ou Geoloc/yy in iSceoad 
Jleport of the Drithk Asscclationj p. 378. 

i7i u great liody of now data were required 5 and the Geological Society 
of Loudon, founded in I {-’07, conduced greatly to the attainment of this 
desirable end. To multiply and record observations, and patiently to await 
the result at some future period, was the object proposed by them ; and it 
was their favourite maxim, that the time was not yet come for a general 
system of geology, but that all must be content for many years to bo ex- 
clusively engaged in furni^Jiing materials for future generalizations.” LyeWs 
Princ^'les of Geology y p. 5#. Compare liicJiardson^s Geology y 1851, p. 40. 
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servers, but they went with the noble object of TuntriTig 
their observations subservient to a discovery of tho laws 
of nature. That was their aim; and all honour be to 
them for it. Still, it is evident, that their process is 
essentially inductive ; it is a procedure from tho obser- 
vation of complex phenomena, up to tho elements to 
which those phenomena are owing ; it is, in other words, 
a study of natural effects, in order to Icam the operation 
of natural causes. >' 

Very different was the process in Germany and Scot- 
land. In 1787, that is, only three years before William 
Smith began his labours, Werner, by his work on the 
classification of mountains, laid the foundation of the 
German school of geology. His influence was immense; 
and among liis pupils we find the names of Mohs, Bau- 
mer, and Von Buch, and oven that of Alexander Hum- 
boldt.’^* But the geological theory which ho propounded, 
depended entirely on a chain of argument from cause to 
effect. He assumed, that all the great changes through 
which tho earth had passed, were duo to the action of 
water. Taking this for granted, he reasoned deductively 
from premisses with which his knowledge of water sup- 
plied him. Without entering into details respecting his 
system, it is enough to say, that, according to it, there 
was originally one vast and primeval sea, which, in the 
course of time, deposited tho primitive rocks. Tho base 
of all was granite ; then gneiss ; and others followed in 
their order. In tho bosom of the water, which at first 
was tranquil, agitations gradually arose, which, destroy- 
ing part of the earliest deposits, gave birth to new rocks, 
formed out of their ruins. The stratified thu^ succeeded 
to the unstratified, and something like variety was esta- 
blished. Then came another period, in which the face 

Cuvier, in his Life of Werner, says {Biographie Universelle^ vol. l. 
pp. 376, 377), “ La counaissance des positions respectives des min6raux 
dans la croCite du globe, et ce que Ton peut en couclure relativement aux 
4poques de leur origine, forment une autre branche de la science qull appelle 
G^ognosie. II en prisenta les premieres bases en 1787, dans un petit 6crit 
intitule ‘ Olassitication et description des montagnes.’ ’’ 

Wkewdrs HUtory of the Inductive ScienceSy vol. iii. p. 6C7, 
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of -the waters, instead of being merely agitated, was con- 
vulsed by tempests, and, amid their play and collision, 
life was generated, and plants and animals sprung into 
existence. The vast solitude was slowly peopled, the 
sea gradually retired ; and a foundation was laid for that 
epoch, diu'ing which man entered the scene, bringing 
with him the rudiments of order and of social improve- 
ment.^’^® 

Those were the leading views of a system which, we 
must remember, exercised great sway in the scientific 
world, and won over to its side minds of considerable 
power. En-onoous and far-fetched though it was, :t had 
the merit of calling attention to one of the two chief 
principles which have determined the present condition 
of our planet. It had the further merit of provoking a 
controversy, which was eminently serviceable to the in- 
terests of truth. For, the great enemy of knowledge is 
not error, but inertness. All thgt ove want is discussion, 
and then we arc sure to do well, no matter what our 
blunders may be. One error conflicts with another; 
each destroys its opponent, and truth is evolved. Tliis 
is the course of the human mind, and it is from this 
point of view that the authors of new ideas, the proposers 
of new contrivances, and the originators of new heresies, 
are benefactors of their species. Whether they are right 
or wrong, is the least part of the question. They tend 
to excite the mind ; they open up the faculties ; they 
stimulate us to fresh inquiry; they place old subjects 


175 «cxJno mer universellc ct tranquille depose on graiides masses les 
roches primitives, roches nettemeiit cristallis4es, oil domine d’abord la 
silice. Le gramit fait la base dc tout; au granit succ^de le gneiss^ qui 
n^est qu’un granit comraen^ant a se feuilleter/' • . . “ Des agitations intes- 
tines du liquido detruiseiit uiie partie dc ccs premiers d4pdts ; dc uouvelles 
roches se forment dc leurs debris reunis par des cimen§. C'est parmi ces 
temp^tes que nait la vie/' . . . Les eaux, de nouveau tranquillisees, 
mais dont le contenu a chaug6, d^posent des couches moins epaisses et 
plus vari6es, oh les debris des corps vivans s’accumulent successivement 
dans un ordre non moins fixe que celui des roches qui les contiennent. 
Enfin, la demibre retraite des eaux r6pand sur le continent d’immenses 
alluvions de mati^res meubles, premiers si6ges,de la v4g4tation, de la culture 
et de la sociabilite." Eloge de Wermr, in &vier^ Eecmil des Eloges HUtori- 
ques^ Yol. ii. pp, 321-323. 
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xmder new aspects ; they disturb the public sloth ; and 
they interrupt, rudely, but with most salutary efifeet, , 
that love of routine, which, by inducing men to go 
grovelling on in the ways of their ancestors, stands in 
the path of every improvement, as a constant, an outly- 
ing, and, too often, a fatal obstacle. 

The method adopted by "Werner was evidently deduc^ 
tive, since ho argued from a supposed cause, and reasonecP 
from it to the effects. In that cause, he found his major 
premiss, and thence he worked downwards to his conclu- 
sion, until he reached the world of sense and of reality. 
He trusted in his one great idea, and he handled that idea 
with consummate skill. On that very account, did he 
pay less attention to existing facts: Ilad he chosen, he, 
like other men, could have collected them, arid subjected 
them to an inductive generalization. But he preferred 
the opposite path. To reproach him with this, is irra- 
tional; for, in his journey after truth, he chose one of 
the only two roads which are open to the human mind. 
In England, indeed, we arc apt to take for granted that 
one road is infinitely preferable to the other. It may be 
so ; but on this, as on many other subjects, assertions oto 
current which have never been proved. At all events, 
Werner was so satisfied with his method, that he would 
not be at the pains of examining the position of rocks and 
their strata, as they arc variously e^ibited in different 
countries ; he did not even explore his own country, but,- 
confining himself to a comer of Germany, ho began and 
completed his celebrated system, without investigating , 
the facts on which, according to the inductive method, 
that system should have been built.^^® 

If it be true that delivery be the first, secoDd, and third requisite 
in a popular orator, it is no less certain that to travel is of first, second, and 
third importance to those who desire to originate just and comprehensive 
views concerning the structure of our globe. Now, Werner had not tra- 
velled to distant countries ; he had merely explored a small portion of Ger- 
many, and conceived, and persuaded others to believe, that the whole sur- 
fiice of our planet, and all the mountain chains in the world, were made after 
the model of his own province.” .... It now appears that he had mis- 
interpreted many of the most* important appearances even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Freyberg. Thus, for example, within a day’s journey of 
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Exactly the same process, on the same subject, and at 
the same time', was going on in Scotland. Hutton, who 
was the founder of Scotch geology, and who, in 1788, 
published his Theot'y of the Earth, conducted the inquiry 
just as "Werner did; though, when ho began his specula- 
tions, ho had no knowledge of what Wemer was doing. 
IP-" only difference between them was, that while Wer- 
ner reasoned from the agency of water, Hutton reasoned 
from the agency of fire. The cause of this may, I think, 
bo exj)lained. Hutton lived in a country where some of 
the most important laws of heat had, for the first time, 
been generalized, and where, consequently, that c" apart- 
ment of inorganic physics had acquired great reputation. 
It was natural for a Scotchman to take more than ordinaiy 
interest in a subject in which Scotland had been so suc- 
cessful, and had obtained so much fame. We need not, 
therefore, wonder that Hutton, who, like all men, felt 
the intellectual bent of the time in which he lived, should 
h|ive yielded to an infiuence of which ho was, perhaps, 
unconscious. In obedience to the general mental habits 
of his country, ho adopted the deductive method. In 
further obedience to the more special circumstances con- 
nected with his own immediate pursuits, ho gathered the 
principles from which he reasoned from a study of fire, 
instead of gathering them, as Werner did, from a study 
of water, v 

Hence it is, that, in the history, of geology, the fol- 
lowers of Werner are known as Neptumsts, and those of 
. Hutton as Plutonists.’’^® And these terms represent the 

his school, the porphyry, called by him primitive, has been found not only 
to send forth veins, or dykes, through strata of the coal formation, but to 
overlie them in mass.’* Lif ell's Principles of Geology y p. 47. 

Though Hutton’s Theory of the was first published in 1788, the 
edition of 1795, which is the one I have used, contains a great number of 
additional illustrations of his views, and was evidently re-written. But the 
main features are the same ; and we learn from his friend, Playfair, that 
“ the great outline of his system” was completed “several years” before 
1788. Life of Iluttoriy m Playfair s Worksy vol. mp. 50, Edinburgh, 1822. 

. 178 Kirwan appears to have been the first who called Hutton’s theory 
“ the Plutonic System.” See Illustrations of the Iluttonian Theory in Play- 
fair's Worksy vol. i. p. 145. On the distinction between Neptuniats and 
Plutonists, see the same wdtfc, pp. 504, 505. 
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only difference between the two great masters. In the 
most .important points, namely their method, they were , 
entirely agreed. Both were essentially one-sided ; both 
paid a too exclusive attention to one of the two principal 
agents which have altered, and are still altering, the crust 
of the earth ; both reasoned from those agents, instead of 
reasoning to them ; and both constructed their system^ 
without sufficiently studying the actual and existing 
facts ; committing, in this respect, an error which the 
English geologists were the first to rectify. -tL 
. As I am writing a history, not of science, but of scien- 
tific method, I can only briefly glance at the nature of 
those services which Ilutton rendered to geology, and 
which arc. so considerable, that his system has been called 
its present basis.^'^® This, however, is too strongly ex- 
pressed ; for, though Ilutton was far from denying the 
influence of water, he did not concede enough to it, 
and there is a tendency among several geologists to admit 
that the system of Werner, considered as an aqueous 
theory, contains a larger amount of truth than the advo- 
cates of the igneous theory are willing to allow. StUl, 
what Hutton did was most remarkable, especially in re- 
ference to what are now termed mctamorphic rocks, the 
. theory of whoso formation he was the first to conceive.^®*^ 
Into this, and into their connexion, on the one hand, 
with the sedimentary rocks, and, on the other hand, with 
those rocks whose origin is perhaps purely igneous, I 
could not enter without trea^ng on debatable ground. 
But, putting aside what is yet imcertain, I will mention 
two circumstances respecting Hutton which are undis- 
puted, and which will give some idea of his method, and 

“ Has not only supplanted that of Werner, but has formed the foun- 
dation of the researches and writings of our most enlightened observer, 
and is justly regarded as the basis of all sound geology at the present day.’’ 
liichard&on^s OeoLcgy^ London, 1851, p. 38. 

HiJUtm^s Theory of the Earthy Edinb. 1795, vol. i. pp. 34, 41, 192, 290, 
291, 593, vol. ii. pp. 236, 369, 378, 555. 

isi << In his writings, and in those of his illustrator, Playfaif, we find the 
germ of the metamorphic theory.” LyeWa Manual of Oeohgy^ London, 
1851, p. 92. 
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of the turn of his mind. The first circumstance is, that, 
although he ascribed to subterranean heat, as exhibited 
in volcanic action, a greater and more constant energy 
than any previous inquirers had ventured to do,^®^ he pre- 
ferred speculating on the probable consequences of that 
action, rather than drawing inferences from the facts 
ijwhich the action presented; he being on this point so 
indifferent, that he arrived at his conclusions without in- 
specting even a single region of active volcanos, where 
ho might have watched the workings of nature, and seen 
what she was really about.'^ The other circumstance is 
equally characteristic. Ilutton, in his speculation^ con- 
cerning the geological effects of heat, naturally availed 
himself of the laws which Black had unfolded. One of 
those laws was, that certain earths owe their fusibility to 
the presence of fixed air in them before heat has expelled 
it ; so that, if it were possible to force them to retain their 
fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, as wo now call it, no 
amount of heat could deprive them of the capability of 
being fused. The fertile mind of Hutton saw, in this 
discovery, a principle from which he could constnict a 
geological argument. It occurred to him, that gi'eat pres- 
sure would prevent the escape of fixed air from heated 
rocks, and would thus enable them to be fused, notwith- 


182 shortest summary of this view is in his Theory of the Earthy Edin. 

1795, vol. ii. p. 656. “ Tho doctrine, therefore, of our Theory is briefly 

this ; That ^whatever may have been the operation of dissolving water, and 
the chemical action of it upon the m<atcrial8 accumulated at the bottom of 
the sea, the gi^eral solidity of that mass of earth, and the placing of it in the 
atmosphere above the surface of the sea, has been the immediate operation 
of Are or heat melting and expanding bodies.” 

183 «« Although Ilutton had never explored any region of active volcanos, 
he had convinced himself that basalt and many other trap rocks were of 
igneous origin.” LyelVs Principles of Geology ^ London, 1853, p. 51. To 
this 1 may add, that he wrote his work without having examined granite. 
He S2i.ys , {Theory of the Earthy vol. i. p. 214), “ It is true, I met with it on 
my return by the east coast, when I just saw it, and no more, at Peterhead 
and Aberdeen ; but that was all the granite I had ever seen when I wrote my 
Theory of the Earth, I have, since that time, seen it in different places ; 
because I went on purpose to examine it, as 1 shall have occasion to describe 
in the courso of this work.” Hutton’s theory of granite is noticed in Bake- 
weLVs Geology^ Lond. 1838, p. 101 : but Mr. Bakewell does not seem to be 
aware that the theory was fMpied before the observations were made. 
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standing their elevated temperature. He then supposed 
that, at a period anterior to the existence of man, such a 
process had taken place under the surface of the sea, and 
that the weight of so great a column of water had pre- 
vented the rocks from being decomposed while they were 
subjected to the action of fire.. In this way, their vola- 
tile parts were held together, and they thqjnselves might 
be melted, which could not have happened except for this 
enormous pressure. By following this line of argument, 
he accoimted for the consolidation of strata by heat; 
since, according to the premisses from which ho started, 
•the oily, or bituminous parts, would remain, in spite of 
the efforts of heat to disperse them.^®^ This striking 
speculation led to the inference, that the volatile com- 
ponents of a substance, and its fixed components, may 
be made to cohere, in the very teeth of that apparently 
irresistible agent whoso business it is to effect their 
separation. Such an inference was contrary to all ex- 
perience ; or, to say the least, no man had ever seen an 
instance of it.^®® Indeed, the event was only supposed to 
happen in consequence of circumstances which were never 
met with on the surface of the globe, and ■vfhich, there- 
fore, were out of the range of all human observation.^®® 
The utmost that could be expected was, that, by means 
of our instruments, we might, perhaps, on a small scale, 

IhUtonian Theory^ ia Playfair^ vol, i, pp. 38-40, 509, 510. Compare 
Playfair‘s Life of IluUton, p. 61, 

Hence, the objections of Kirwan were invalid ; because his argument 
against Hutton was “grounded on experiments, where that very separation 
of the volatile and fixed parts takes pLace, which it excluded in that hypo- 
•thesis of subterraneous heat.” IhUtonian Theory^ in Playfair, yoh i, p. 193, 
Edinb. 1822. 

Hutton says (Theory of the Earth, Edinb. IITOS, vol. i. p. 94), “The 
place of mineral operations is not on the surface of the earth •, and we are 
not to limit nature with our imbecility, or estimate the powers of nature by 
the measure of our own.” See also p. 159, “mineral operations proper to 
the lower regions of the earth.” And p. 527, “ The mineral operations of 
nature lie in a part of the globe which is necessarily inaccessible to man, 
and where the powers of nature act under very different conditions from 
those which we find take place in the only situation where we can live.” 
Again, in vol. ii. p. 97, “ The present Theory of the Earth holds for prin- 
ciple that the strata are consolidated in the mineral regions fcr beyond the 
reach of human observation.” Similarly, vol. ii. p. 484, “ we judge not of 
the progress of things from the actual operations of the surface.” 
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imitate the process which Hutton had imagined. It was 
possible, that a direct experiment might artificially com- 
bine great pressure with great heat, and that the result 
might be, that the senses would realize what the intellect 
had concoived.^®^ But the experiment had never been 
tried, and Hutton, who delighted in reasoning from ideas 
rather than from facts, was not likely to undertake it.^**^ 
Ho cast his speculation on the? world, and left it to its 
fate.^*^® Portunatcly, however, for the reception of his 
system, a very ingenious and skilful experimenter of that 
day. Sir James Hall, determined to test the speculation by 
an appeal* to facts ; and as nature did not supply the facts 
which ho wanted, Ik; created them for himself. He ap- 
plied heat to poAvdeved chalk, while, at the same time, 
with gi-eat delicacy of manipulation, he subjected the 
chalk to a pressure about equal to the weight of a column 
of water half a mile high. The result AA'as, that, under 
that pressure, the volatile parts of the chalk were held 
together ; the carbonic acid gas was unable to escape ; the 
generation of quicklime was stopped ; the ordinary opera- 
tions of nature were baffled, and the whole composition, 
being prcse],'vcd in its integrity, was fused, and, oh 

lluttoTi, however, did not believe that this could bo done. In the 
Theory of the Earth which was published, 1 was anxious to warn the 
reader against the notion that subterraneous heat and fusion could be 
compared witli that which we induce by our chemical operations on mineral 
substances here upon the surface of the earth.” Hutton's Theory of, the 
Earthy vol. i. p. 253. 

See, in the Life of Hutton^ in Playfair's Worhs^ vol. iv. p. 62 note, 
a curious remark on his indilFercnce to experimental verification. In- 
numerable passages in liis w’ork indicate this tendency, and show his desire ^ 
to reason immediately from general principles. Thus, in vol. i. p. 17, Let “ 
ns strictly examine our principles in order to avoid fallacy in our reason- 
ing.” , . . . “ We are now, in reasoning from principles, come to a point 
decisive of the question.” vol. i. p. 177. “Let us now reason from our 
principles.” vol. ii. p. 308. Hence, his constantly expressed contempt for 
experience ; as in vol. ii. p. 367, where he says that we must “ overcome 
those prejudices which contracted views of nature and magnified opinions 
of tlie experience of man may have begotten.” 

M® Playfair {Life of Hutton^ p, 64) says that* it drew “their attention” 
(^. e, the attention of “men of science”), “ very sloWly, so that several years 
elapsed before any one showed himself publicly concerned about it, either 
as an enemy or a friend.” He adds, as one of the reasons of this, that it 
contained “too little detail of facts for a system which involved so much 
that was new, and opposimo the opinions generally received.” 
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subsequently cooling, actually crystallized into solid 
marble.^®*’ Never was triumph more complete. Never 
did a fact more fully confirm an idea.^®^ 13ut, in the mind 
of Ilutton, the idea preceded the fact by a long interval ; 
since, before the fact was known, the theory had been 
raised, and the system which was built upon it had, 
indeed, boon published several years. It, therefore, ap- 
pears that one of the chief parts of the Huttonian Theory, 
and certainly its most successful part, was conceived in 
opposition to all preceding experience ; that it pro-sup- 
posed a combination of events which no one had ever 
observed, and the mere possibility of which nothing bRjfc 
artificial experiment could in-ovo; and, finally, that 
Ilutton was so confident of the validity of his own 
method of inquiry, that ho disdained to make the ex- 
periment himself, but left to another mind that empi- 
rical branch of the investigation which ho deemed of 
little moment, but which we, in England, are taught to 
believe is the only safe foundation of physical research.^®* 

The account of these experiments was read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1805, and is printed iu tlieir Trotisactiom^ vol. vi. pp. 71- 
185, Ediiil). 1812, 4to. The general result was (pp. 148, 140), “That a 
pressure of 52 atmospheres, or 17(H) feet of sea, is capable of forming a 
limestone iu a proper heat ; That under 88 atmospheres, answering nearly 
to 3000 feet, or about half a mile, a complete marble may bo formed; and 
lastly, That, with a pressure of 173 atmospheres, or 5700 feet, tliat i? little 
more than one mile of sea, the carhonate of Umo is made to undeigo com- 
plete fusion, ajid to act powerfully on other earths.” See also p. 10*0: 
“The carbonic acid of limestone cannot be constrained in heat by a pres- 
sure less than that of 1708 feet of sea.” There is a short, and not very 
accni-ate, notice of these instructive experiments iu LakeiccU's Ueology^ 
Loudon, 1838, pp. 240, 250. 

As Sir James Hall says, “ The truth of the most doubtful principlg 
which Dr. Hutton has assumed, has thus been established by direct c.xpcii- 
ineiit.” Transactioiin of the UoyoC tSociety of EillnUnryh^ vol. vi. p. 175. 

See the remarks of Sir James Hall, iu Ti'muactwmy vol. vi. pp. 74, 
75. He observes tliat Hutton’s “system, however, involves so many sup- 
positions, apparently in contradiction to common experience, which meet 
us on the very threshold, that most racu have hitherto been detcrv(^d from 
an investigation of its principles, and only a few individuals have justly 
appreciated its merits.” . . . . “ I conceived that the chemical effects as- 
cribed by him to compression, ought, in the lirst place, to bo investigated.” 

, , . . “It occurred to me that this principle was susceptible of beii^g 
established iu a direct manner by experiment, and I urc/ed him to make me 
attempt; hut he almiys rejected this proposal, q\\ account of the immensity 
of the natural agents, whose operation he supposed to lie far beyond the 
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I havo now given an account of all the most impor- 
tant discoveries made by Scotland, in the eighteenth 
century, respecting the laws of the inorganic world. I 
have said nothing of Watt, because, although the steam- 
engine, which wo owe to him, is of incalculablo import- 
ance, it is not a diseovoay, but an invention. An inven- 
tion it may justly be termed, rather than an improve- 
ment.^'-’® Notwithstanding what had been effected in 
the soventeenth century, by Do Cans, Worcester, Papin, 
and Savory, and notmthstauding the later additions of 
Newcomen and others, the real orginality of Watt is 
unimpeachable. Ilis engine was, essentially, a low in- 
vention ; but, under its scientific aspect, it was merely 
a skilful adaptation of laws previously known; and one 
of its most important points, namely, the economy of 
heat, was a practical application of ideas promulgated by 
Plack.^°‘ The only discovery made by W^att, was that 
of the composition of water. Though his claims are 
disputed by tho friends of Cavendish, it Avould appear 


reach of our imitation ; and he seemed to imagine that any such attempt 
must uudoubtedly fail, and thus throm discredit on opinions^ alreiuhj sulji- 
cientlp estaUished, as he conceived, on other principles^'* 

' It may he traced hack, certainly to the hegiiining of the seventeenth 
century, and prohahly still higher. Yet the popular opinion seems to be 
correct, that Watt was its real inventor ; though, of course, he could not 
have done what he did, without his predecessors. This, however, may bo 
said of all the most eminent and successful men, as well as of the most 
ordinary men. 

On the obligations of Watt to Black, compare BrouglmnCs TAfe of 
Watt {/h'oughands Worksy vol. i. pp. 25, 30>38, edit. Glasgow, 1855), with 
Nuirhead's LAfe of Watt, second edit. London, 1859, pp. 66, 83. At p. 301, 
Mr. Muirhead says of Watt, that “his principal inventions connected 
with the steam-engine, with all their prodigious results, were founded, as 
we have seen, on the attentive observation of great philosophical truths ; 
and the economy of fuel, increase of productive power, and saving of animal 
labour, which gradually ensued, all originated in the sagacious and careful 
thought with which he investigated the nature and properties of heat. 
But whatever investigations Watt made into heat, ho discovered no new law 
respecting it, or, at all events, no new law which is large enough to be 
noted in the history of thermotics, considered purely as a science, and apart 
from practical application. Mr. Muirhead, in his interesting work which 
I^have just quoted, has published (pp. 484-486) some remarks made on the 
subject by Watt, several years after the death of Black, which, though 
perfectly fair and candid, show that Watt had a rather confused notion of 
the real diffei-ence between aaaujnvention and a discovery. 
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tliat he was the first who ascertained that water, instead 
of being an element, is a compound of two gascs.’^®® 
This discovery was a considerable step in the history of 
chemical analysis, but it neither involved nor suggested 
any new law of nature, and has, therefore, no claim to 
mark an epoch in the history of the human mind.^®® 
There is, however, one circumstance connected with it 
' which is too characteristic to be passed over in silence. 
The discovery was made in 1783, by Watt, the Scotch- 
man, and by Cavendish, the Englishman, neither of 
whom seems to have been aware of what the other was 
•doing.^®’' But between the two there was this diflterenco. 
Watt, for several years previously, had been speculat- 
ing on the subject of water in connexion with air, and 
having, by Black’s law of latent heat, associated them 


jitr. Muirhead, in his Life of Watt, pp. 301-370, seems to have put 
the priority of Watt beyond further doubt ; though ho is somewhat hard 
upon Cavendish, who, there can be little question, made the discovery for 
himself., 

I would not wish to diminish one jot of the veneration in which the 
great name of Watt is justly held. But when I find the opinion of Dr. 
Withering, the botanist, quoted, to the effect that his “abilities and 
acquirements placed him next, if not superior, to Newton” {Muirhead' s Life 
of Watt, p. 302), I cannot but protest against such indiscriminate eulogy,, 
which would rank Watt in the same class as one of those godlike intellects 
of which the whole world has not produced a score, and which are entitled 
to be termed inspired, if ever human being was so. Another instance of 
this injudicious panegyric, will be found in the same otherwise excellent 
work {Muirhead, pp. 324, 325), where we read that Watt’s discovery that 
water consists of oxygen and hydrogen, was “the commencement of anew* 
era, the dawn of a new day in physical inquiry, the real foundation of the 
new system of chemistry ; nay, even a discovery ‘ perhaps of greater import- 
ance than any single &ct which human ingenuity has ascertained cither 
before or since.' ” 

That there was no plagiarism on the part of Watt, we know from 
positive evidence ; that there was none on the part of Cavendish, may be 
fairly presumed, both from the character of the man, and also from the fget 
that in the then state of chemical knowledge the discovciy was imminent, 
and could not have been long delayed. It was antecedently probable that 
the composition of water would be ascertained by different persons at the 
same time, as we have seen in many other discoveries which have ^ been * 
simultaneously made, when the human mind, in that particular depart- 
ment of inquiry, had reached a certain point. We are too apt to suspect 
philosophers of stealing from each other, what their own abilities are sufli- 
cient to work out for themselves. It is, however, certain that Watt thought 
himself ill-treated by Cavendish. See WaWe Correspondence on the Conypo^ 
sition of WaUr^ London, 1846, pp. 48, 61. ^ 
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together, he was prepared to believe that one is con- 
vertible into- the other The idea of an intimate 
analogy between the two bodies having once entered 
his mind, gradrially ripened ; and when he, at last, com- 
pleted the discovery, it was merely by reasoning from 
data which others possessed besides himself. • Instead of 
bringing to light new facts, ho drew new conclusions from 
former ideas.^-'^’ Cavemdish, on the other hand, obtained,, 
his result by tlio method natural to an Englishman, lie 
did not venture to draw a fresh inftTonce, until ho had 
first ascertained some fresh facts. Indeed, his discovery 
Avas so completely an induction from his OAvn experi- 
ments, that he omitted to take into consideration the 
theory of latent heat, from AvhichAVatthad reasoned, and 


Oil 2Cth November 178i5, he writes; ‘^For many years I liave enter- 
tained an opinion that air was a modification of water ; which was originally 
founded on the facts, that in most cases where air was actually made, 
which sliould bo distinguished from those wlierciu it is only extricated 
from substances containing it in their pores, or otherwise united to them in 
the state of air, the substances were such as were known to contain water 
as one of their constituent parts, yet no water was obtained in the 
processes, except what was known to be only loosely connected with tliein, 
sucli as the water of the crystallization of salts. Thh oiniiion arose from a 
iliscorertt fhut (he latent heat contained in. steam diniinished, in ijroj)ortio/t as 
^the renal hfc heat of (he 'icater from vjhicit it was i>ro<lnced.f i7icre((S(d; or, in 
other words, that the latent heat of steam was less when it was produced 
under a greater pressure, or in a more dense state, and greater when it was 
produced under a less pressure, or in a less dense state ; which led me to 
conclude, that when a very great degree of licai was necessary for the 
production of the steam, ilie latent heat would bo wholly changed into 
sensible heat ; and that, in such cases, the steam itself might sulFer some 
remarkable change. I now abandon this opinion, in so far as relates to the 
change of water into air, as I think tliat may be accounted foi* on better 
I)riuci])lcs.’^ See this remarkable passage, which is ipiitc decisive as to the 
real history of Watt’s discovery, in Corresjmidence of James \Vii(t on the 
Com./miiio7i of Water, London, 184(), pp. 84, 85. Compare p. exxiv. and 
p, 248 note. 

In the paper whicli lie communicated to the lloyal Society, announc- 
ing his discovery, he, well knowing the empirical character of the English 
mind, apologizes for this ; and says, ‘‘ I feel much reluctance to lay luy 
thoughts on these subjects before the public in thcii’ present indigested 
• state, aiid without liatimj Icen able to hrinfj them to the test of such ea'iwri- 
menu as woidd confirm or refute ihem,'^ Watt's Corres'pondence on the Dis- 
covery of the Composition of Water, pp. 77, 78. Eleven months earlier, 
that is ill December 1782, he writes {Ibid, p. 4) : ‘‘ Dr. Priestley has made 
a most surprising discovery, which seems to confirm my theory of water’s 
undergoing some very remarkable change at the point where all its latent 
heat would be changed intQ..sensible heat.” 
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Tfhere that eminent Scotchman had found the premisses 
of his argument.®®* Both of these great inquirers ar- 
rived at truth, but each accomplidied his journey by a 
different path. And this antithesis is accurately ex- 
pressed by one of the most celebrated of living chemists, 
■who, in his remarks on the composition of •water, truly 
says, that -while Cavendish ^dablished the facts. Watt 
established the idea.*** " 

Thus much, as to what was effected by the Scotch in 
the department of inorganic science. If we now turn 
^to organic science, we shall find that, there also, their 
’labours were very remarkable. To those who are capable 
of a certain elevation and compass of thought, it -will 
appear, in the highest degree, probable, that, between 
the organic and inorganic world, there is no real differ- 
ence. That they are separated, as is commonly asserted, 
by a sharp line of demarcation, which indicates where 
one abruptly ends, and the other abruptly begins, seems 
to be a supposition altogether untenable. Nature does 
not pause, and break off in this fitful and irregular man- 
ner. In her works, there is neither gap nor ehasm. To 
a really scientific mind, the material world presents one 
vast and uninterrupted series, gradually rising from the 
lowest to the highest forms, but never stopping. In one 
part of that series, we find a particular structure, which, 
so far as our observations have yet extended, we, in 


200 He” (t. e. Cavendish) “here omits entirely the consideration of latent 
heat ; an omission which he even attempts to justify, in one of the passages 
interpolated by Blagden. But it is well known to every one acquainted 
with the first principles of chemical science, even as it was taught in- the 
days of Black, and it was indisputably familiar to Mr. Watt, that no 
aeriform fluid can be converted into a liquid, nor any liquid into a solid, 
without the evolution of heat, previously latent. This essential part of the 
process, Mr. Cavendish’s theory does not embrace; but without it, no 
theory on the subject can be complete ; and it i^ill presently be seen, that 
•Mr. Watt took it fully into account.” MmrheacPs Life of Watt^ p. 315. 

201 << Cavendish and Watt both discovered the composition of water. 
Cavendish established the facts ; Watt the idea.” . . . . “ The cUtaching 
too high a valtLe to the mere facts, is often a sign of a want of ideas*' 

Letters on Chemistry, London, 1851, p. 48. The last sentence of this illus<* 
trious philosopher, which I have put in italics, should be well pondered in 
England. If I had my way, it should be engraved in letters of gold over 
the portals of the Royal Society and of the Royal Institution. 

VOL. II. M M 
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another part, cannot find. Wo also observe particular 
functions, which con’espond to the structure, and, as wc 
believe, result from it. This is all we knoAV. Yet, from 
these scanty facts, wc, who, at present, are still in the 
infancy of knowledge, and have but skimmed the- sur- 
face of things, are expected to infer, that there must be 
a point, in the chain of ^steuce, where both structure 
and function suddenly eHsc, and, after which, we may 
vainly search for signs of life. It would bo difficult to 
conceive a conclusion more repugnant to the whole 
march and analogy of modern thought. In every de- 
partment, the speculations of the greatest thinkers are 
constantly tending to coordinate all phenomena, and to 
regard them as different, indeed, in degree, but by no 
means as different in kind. Tormcrly, men wore con- 
tent to ground their conviction of this difference in kind, 
on the evidence of the eye, which, on a cursory inspec- 
tion, saw an organization in some bodies, and not in 
others. From the organization, they inferred the life, 
and supposed that plants, for instance, had life, but that 
minerals had none. This sort of argument was long 
deemed satisfactory ; but, in the course of time, it broke 
down; more evidence was rctpiircd, and, since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, it has been univer- 
sally admitted, that the eye, by itself, is an untrust- 
worthy witness, and that Ave must employ tlxe micro- 
scope, instead of relying on the unaided testimony of 
our OAvn puny and precarious senses. But the micro- 
scope is steadily improving, and we cannot tell what 
limits there are to its capacity for improvement. Conse- 
quently, we cannot tell what fresh secrets it may disclose. 
Neither can we say, that it may not be altogether 
superseded by some new artificial resource, which shall 
furnish us Avith evidence, as superior to any yet sup-, 
plied, as our present evidence is superior to that of the 
naked eye. Even already, and notwithstanding the 
shortness of time during which the microscope has been 
a really effective mstrument, it has revealed to us or- 
ganizations, the ^dstence of which no one had previ- 
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OTisly suspected. It has proved, that what, for thou- 
sands of years, had been deemed mere specks of inert 
matter, are, in truth, animals possessing most of the 
functions which we possess, reproducing their species 
in regidar and orderly saccession, and endowed with a 
nervous system, which shows that they must be sus- 
ceptible of pain and enjoyment. It has detected life 
hidden in the glacieis of Switzerland ; it has found it 
embedded in the polar ice, and, if it can dourish there, 
it is hard to say from what quarter it can bo shut out. 

^So unwilling, however, are most men to relinquish old 
notions, that the resources of chemistry have been called 
in, to ascertain the supposed difference between organic 
and inorganic matter; it being asserted, that, in the 
organic world, there is a greater complexity of molecular 
combination, than in the inorganic.^^ Chemists further 
assert, that, in organic nature, there is a predominance 
of carbon, and, in inorganic, a predominance of silicon.®®* 
But chemical analysis, like microscopic observation, is 
making such rapid strides, that each generation, I had 
almost said each year, is unsettling some of the’ conclu- 
sions previously established; so that, now, and for a 
long time hence, wo must regard those conclusions as 
empirical, and, indeed, as merely tentative. Surely a 
permanent and universal inference cannot bo drawn from 
shifting and precarious facts, which are admitted to-day, 
and may be overthrown to-morrow. It would, therefore, 
appear that, in favour of the opinion, that some bodies 
are living, and that others are dead, we have nothing. 


202 “ Organic substances, whether directly derived from the vegetable or 
animal kingdom, or produced by the subsequent modification of bodies 
which thus originate, are remarkable as a class for a degree of complexity 
of constitution far exceeding that observed in any of the compounds yet 
described.” Fowrm^ Chemistry y 3d edit., Loudon, 1850, p. 353. 1 quote 
this, as the first authority at hand, for a doctrine which is universally ad- 
mitted by chemists, and which is indubitably true, so far as owr experi- 
onents have at present extended, 

203 the organic^ world is characterized by the predominance, in 
Quantity, of carbon, so the mineral or inormuic world is marked by a simi- 
lar predominance of silicon.” Twmeds ChemUtry^ edited by Liebig and 
'Gregory, vol. ii. p. 678, London, 1847. 
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except the circumstance, that our researches, so far as 
they have yet gone, have shown that cellular structure, 
growth, and reproduction, are not the invariable pto- 
perties of matter, but are excluded from a large part of 
the visible world, which, on that account, we call inani- 
mate. This is the whole of the argument on that side 
of the question. On the other side, we have the fact, 
that our sight, and the artificial instruments, by whose 
aid we have arrived at this conclusion, arc confessedly 
imperfect ; and we have the further fact, that, imperfect 
as they are, they have proved, that the organic kingdom, 
is infinitely more extensive than the boldest dreamer 
had over imagined, while they have not been able to en- 
large the boundaries of the inorganic kingdom to any 
thing like the same amount. This shows, that, so fai- as 
our opinions are concerned, the balance is steadily in- 
clining in one given direction ; in other words, as our 
knowledge advances, a belief in the organic is encroach- 
ing Tipon a belief in the inorganic.-'^ When wc, more- 
over, add, that all science is manifestly converging to- 
wards one simple and general theory, which shall cover 
the whole range of material phenomena, and that, at 
each successive step, some irregularities arc explained 
away, and some inequalities arc reduced, it can hardly 
be doubted, that such a movement tends to weaken those 
old distinctions, the reality of which lias been too hastily 
assumed ; and that, in their place, we must, sooner or 
later, substitute the more comprehensive view, that life 
is a property of all matter, and that the classification of 
bodies into animate and inanimate, or into organic and 


2®* I mean, of course, to apply this remark only to the globe we inhabit, 
and not to extra-terrestrial phenomena. Respecting the organization or 
non-organization of what exists out of this earth, we have no evidence, and 
can hardly expect to have any for centuries. Inferences have, indeed, beeui 
drawn from telescopic observations; and attempts are now being made, 
abroad, to determine, by a still more refined process, the physical com- 
position of some of the heavenly bodies. But without venturing, in this 
note, to enter into such discussions, or even to fctate their purport, I mj|y 
say, that the difficulty of verificatim will long prove an insuperable bamer 
to our knowledge of the^truth or falsehood of any results which may be 
obtained. 
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inorganic, is merely a proAdsional arrangement, conveni- 
ent, perhaps, for our present purposes, but which, lilrn 
al^ similar divisions, will eventually be merged in a 
higher and wider scheme. 

Until, however, that step is taken, we must be con- 
tent to reason according to the evidence supplied by our 
imperfect instruments, or by our still more imperfect 
senses. We, therefore, recognize the difference between 
organic and inorganic nature, not as a scientific truth, 
but as a scientific artifice, by which wo separate in idea, 
what is inseparable in fact ; hoping, in this way, to pur- 
• sue our course with the greater ease, and ultimately to 
obtain results, which will make the artifice needless. 
Assuming, then, this division, we may refer all investiga- 
tions of organic bodies to one of two objects. The first 
object is, to ascertain the law of those bodies, in their 
usual, healthy, or, as we somewhat erroneously phrase 
it, normal course. The other object is, to ascertain 
their law, in their unusual, unhealthy, or abnormal 
course. WTion we attempt to do the first of these things, 
we are physiologists. When we attempt to do the se- 
cond, we are pathologists.-'’® 

Physiology and pathology are thus the two funda- 
mental divisions of all organic science.^ Each is in- 

Mr. Simon, in his thoughtful and suggestive Tjectures, says, we 
may describe Pathology to consist in the Science of Life under other con- 
ditions than those of ideal perfection.” Simon's Lectures on PaihoUpy^ 
London, 1850, p. 14. This is by far the best description I have met with ; 
though, as it involves a negative, it cannot be accepted as a definition. 
Indeed, the context shows that Mr. Simon does not suppose it to be one. 

In my former volume, I adopted the commonly received division of 
organic statics and organic dynamics ; the statics being anatomy, and the 
dynamics* being physiology. But, I now think that our knowledge is not 
sufficiently advanced to make this so convenient as the division into physi- 
ological and pathological, or, into normal and abnormal, provided we re- 
member that in reality nothing is abnormal. The practically useful, but 
eminently unscientific, doctrine, that there can be alteration of fimetion 
without alteration of structure, has effaced some of the most essential dis- 
tinctions between anatomy and physiology, and especially between morbid 
anatomy and morbid physiology. Until those distinctions are recognized, 
the scientific conceptions of professional writers must be confused, however 
^luable their practical suggestions may be. While men are capable of 
believing that it is possible for variations of function to proceed from any 
cause except variations of structure, the philosophic importance of ana- 
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timately connected with the other; and eventually, no 
doubt, both will be fused into a .single study, by dis- 
covering laws which will prove that here, as elsewhere, 
nothing is really abnormal, or irregular. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the physiologists have immeasurably outstripped 
the pathologists in the comprehensiveness of their views, 
and, thei’ofore, in the value of their results. For, the 
best physiologists distinctly recognize that the basis of 
their science must include, not only the animals below 
man, but also the entire vegetable kingdom, and that, 
without this commanding survey of the whole realm 
of organic nature, we cimnot possibly unclcrstaurl even ' 
human physiology, still less general physiology. The 
pathologists, on the other hand, are so much in arrear, 
that the diseases of the lower animals rarely form part of 
their plan ; while the diseases of plants are almost en- 
tirely neglected, although it is certain that, until all those 
have been studied, and some .steps taken to generalize 
them, every pathological conchision will be eminently 
empirical, on a(;count of the narrowness of the field from 
which it is collected. 

The science of pathology being still so backward in 
the conception as well as in the execution, that even 
men of real ability believe that it can be raised from a 
mere study of the human frame, it will hardly be ex- 
pected that the Scotch, notwithstanding the marvellous 


tomy will be imperfectly appreciated, and its true relation to physiology 
will remain undefined. Inasmuch, however, as, with our actual resources, 
the most careful dissection is often unable to detect (in insanity, for in- 
stance) those changes of structure which produce changes of function, 
superficial thinkers are placed. under a strong temptation to deny their 
invariable connexion ; and while the microscope is so imperfectj and che- 
mistry so backward,’ itr is impossible that experiments i^ould always con- 
vince them of their mistake. Hence, I believe that until our means of 
empirical research aH greatly improved, all such investigations, notwith- 
standing their immense value in other respects, will tend to lead mere 
inductive minds into ei*ror, by making them rely too much on what they 
call the facts of the case, to the prejudice of the reason. This is what I 
mean by saying, that our knowledge is not sufficiently advanced to make it 
advisable to divide the sciences of organic bodies^ into physiological and 
anatomical. At present, and probably for some time yet, the humbler 
division into physiological and pathological, may be deemed safer, and 
more likely to produce som results. 
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boldness of their speculations, should have been able, in 
•the eighteenth century, to anticipate a method "VYhich the 
nineteenth century has yet to employ. But they pro- 
duced two pathologists of great ability, and to whom we 
owe considerable obligations. These were, Cullen and 
John Hunter.^’' Cullen was eminent only as a patho- 
logist ; but Hunter, whose fine and discursive genius 
took a much wider range, was great both in physiology 
and in pathology. A short account of their generaliza- 
tions respecting organic science, will be a fitting sequel 
to the notices I have already given of what was done by 
their countrymen for inorganic science, during the same 
period. It will complete our survey of the Scotch intel- 
lect, and will enable the reader to form some idea of the 
brilliant achievements of that most remarkable people, 
who, contrary to the course of affairs in all other modem 
nations, have shown that scientific discoveries do not 
necessarily weaken superstition, and that it is possible 
for two hostile principles to flourish side by side, with- 
out over coming into actual collision, or without sensibly 
impairing each other’s vigour. 

In 1751, Cullen was appointed professor of medicine 
in the University of Glasgow from which, however, 
in 1756, he was removed to the University of Edin- 
burgh,^ where he delivered those celebrated lectures, 
on which his fame now depends. During the early 
.part of his career, he paid great attention to inorganic 
physics, and propounded some remarkable speculations, 
which are supposed to have suggested the theory of 
latent heat to Black, who was his pupil.®“ But, to 

Huntor, as we shall presently see, did take an extraordinarily com- 
prehensive view of ^thology, including the whole of the organic world, 
and even the aberrations of form in the inorganic. 

ThmmovCs Life of Cullen^ vol, i. p, 70, Edinburgh, 1832. 

Thomson’s Life of CvlleUy vol. i. p. 96. Bower states that Cullen 
** was appointed to the chair in 1755.** Bowers History of the University 
of Edinburgh^ vol. ii. p. 216, Edinburgh, 1817. 

210 <<lt seems impossible to peruse the passages I have quoted from 
Dr. Cullen’s manusenpt lectures and papers, and from his Essay on Eva- 
poration, ivithout perceiving that his investigations with regard to the 
heat and cold occasioned by the combination, liquefswtion, and evapora- 
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follow out those views, would have required a number 
of minute experiments, which it did not suit the habit 
of his mind to make. Having, therefore, put forth his 
ideas, he left them to germinate, and passed on to his 
arduous attempt to generalize the laws of disease as they 
are exhibited in the human frame. In the study of 
disease, the phenomena being more obscure and less 
amenable to experiment, there was greater latitude for 
speculation ; hence, ho could more easily indulge in that 
love of theory, which was his ruling passion, and with 
an extreme devotion to which he has been reproached.^^^ 
That the reproach is not altogether un just, must, I think, 
be admitted, since we find him laying down the doctiine, 
that, inasmuch as, in tlie treatment of disease, theory could 
not be separated from practice, it was unimportant which 
came first.^^^ This was tantamount to saying, that a me- 
dical practitioner might allow his theories to control his 
observations ; for it is certain that, in an immense ma- 
jority of cases, men are so tenacious of the opinions they 
imbibe, that whatever, in any pursuit, first occupies their 
understanding, is likely to mould all that comes after- 
wards. In ordinary minds, associations of ideas, if 
firmly established, become indissoluble; and the power 
of separating them, and of arranging them in new com- 
binations, is one of the rarest of our endowments. An 
average intellect, when once possessed by a theory, can 
hardly ever escape from it. Hence, in practical matters,. 

tion of bodies, must not only have assisted to direct the attention of his 
pupil Dr. Black to similar inquiries, but must also have furnished him 
with several of the data from which his simple and comprehensive theory 
of Latent Heat was afterwards so philosophically deduced. Thomson* 8 
Life of CvUen^ vol. i. p. 56. 

2“ It is allowed by the admirers of this great man, that he was per- 
haps too fond of theory.” Bower's Hutorij of the University of Edinburgh^ 
vol. iii. p. 278. 

In 1759, he wrote to Dr. Balfour Russell, one of his favourite pupils: 

You will not find it possible to separate practice from theory altogether ; 
and therefore, if you have a mind to begin with the theoty, I have no 
objection.” Thomson's Life of CvUen^ vol. i. p. 130. Compare his Intro- 
ductory Lectures to the Practice of Physicy where, asserting truly, “ that 
reasoning in physic is unavoidable” {CvUen's Worbsy vol. i. p. 417), he 
boldly infers tl^t to render it safe, it is necessary to cultivate theory in its 
fvill extent** 
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theory should be feared, just as, in scientific matters, it 
should be cherished; because practical pursuits are chiefly 
engrossed by the lower class of minds, where associations 
and the force of prejudice are extremely strong, while 
scientific pursuits concern the higher class, where such 
prepossessions are comparatively weak, and where close 
associations are more easily severed. The most powerful 
intellects are most accustomed to new arrangements of 
thought, and arc, therefore, most able to break up old 
ones. On them, belief sits lightly, because they well 
know how little evidence wo have for many of even our 
oldest beliefs. But the average, or, as we must say, 
mthout meaning offence, the inferior, minds, are not dis- 
turbed by these refinements. Theories, which they have 
once heartily embraced, they can hardly ever get rid of, 
and they often dignify them with the name of essential 
truths, and resent every attack upon them as a personal 
injury. Having inherited such theories from their fathers, 
they regard them with a sort of filial piety, and cling to 
them as if they were some rich acquisition, which no ono 
has a right to touch. 

To this latter class, nearly all men belong, who are 
more engaged in practical pursuits than in speculative 
ones. Among them, are the ordinary practitioners, 
whether in medicine or in any other department, ex- 
tremely few of whom are willing to break up trains of 
thought to which they are inured.®’® Though they pro- 
fess to despise theory, they are, in reality, enslaved by it. 
All that they can do, is to conceal their subjection, by 
terming their theory a necessary belief. It must, there- 
fore, be deemed a remarkable proof of Cullen’s love of 
deductive reasoning, that ho, sagacious and clear-sighted 

2*® Even Cullen himself says, rather roughly, “ The great horde of phy- 
sicians are always servile imitators, who can neither perceive nor correct 
the faults of their system, and are always ready to growl at, and even to 
worry, the ingenious person that could attempt it. Thus w^ the system 
of Galen secured in the possession of the schools of physic, till soon after 
the irruption of the Goths and Vandals destroyed every vestige of literature 
in the western parts of Europe, and drove all that remained of it to seek a 
feeble protection at Constantinople.” lectures irUroductory to the Pructice 
of Physic^ in Worlcs^ vol. i. p. 386, Edinburgh, 1827. 
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as ho was, should havo supposed that, in so practical an 
art as modicinc, theory could, with impunity, procedo 
practice. For, it is most assuredly true, that, taking 
men in the average, their minds are so constructed, that 
it cannot procedo it without controlling it. It is equally 
true, that such control must be hurtful. Even now, and 
notwithstanding the great steps which have been taken 
in morbid anatomy, in animal chemistry, and in the 
microscopic investigation both of the fluids and solids of 
the liutnan frame, the treatment of disease is a question 
of art, far more than a qiicstion of science. What chiefly 
characterizes the most eraiuont physicians, and gives 
them their real superiority, is not so much the extent of 
their theoretical knowledge, — thougli that, too, is often 
considerable, — but it is that fine and delicate perception 
which they owe, partly to experience, and partly to a 
natural quickness in detecting analogies and differences 
which escape ordinary observers. The process which 
they folloAV, is one of rapid, and, in some degree, uncon- 
scious, induction. And this is the reason wh)’^ the 
greatest physiologists and chemists, which the medical 
profession j)ossesses, are not, as a matter of course, the 
best ciuers of disease. If medicine were a science, they 
would always be the best. But medicine, being still 
essentially an art, depends mainly upon qualities which 
each pracititioner has to acquire for himself, and which 
no scientific theory can teach. The time for a general 
theory has not yet come, and probably many generations 
will have to elapse before it does come. To suppose, 
therefore, that a theory of disease should, as a matter of 
education, precede the treatment of disease, is not only 
practically dangerous, but logically false. With its prac- 
tical danger, I am not now concerned; but its logical 
aspect is a curious illustration of that passion for system- 
atic and dialectic reasoning which characterized Scotland. 
It shows that Cullen, in his eagerness to argue from 
priuciples to facts, instead of from fg,cts to principles, 
could, in the most important of all arts, recommend a 
method of procedtra^ for which even our knowledge is 
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not ripe, but which, in his time, was so singularly rash 
and immature, that nothing can explain its adoption by 
a man of such vigorous understanding, except the cir- 
cumstance of his living in a country in which that pecu- 
liar method reigned supreme. 

It must, however, bo admitted, that Cullen wielded 
the method with great ability, especially in his applica- 
tion of it to the science of pathology, to which it was 
far better suited than to the ai*t of therapeutics. For, 
we must always remember, tliat the science which inves- 
tigates the laws of disease, is qiuto a different thing from 
the art which cures it. The science has a speculative 
interest, which is irrespective of all practical considera- 
tions, and Avhich depends simply on the fact, that, when 
it is completed, it will explain the aberrations of the 
whole organic world. Pathology aims at ascertaining 
the caiiscs Avhich determine every departure from the 
natural typo, whether of form or of function. Ilenco it 
is, that no one can take a comprehensive view of the 
aotuid state of knowledge, Avithout studying the theoretic 
relations betAveen pathology and other departments of 
inquiry. To do this, is the business, not of practical 
men, but of philosophers, properly so-called. The philo- 
sophic pathologist is as different from the physician, as a 
jurist is different from an advocate, or as an agricultural 
chemist is different from a farmer, or as a political econo*- 
mist is different from a statesman, or as an astronomer, 
who generalizes the laws of the heavenly bodies, is dif- 
ferent from a captain, who navigates his ship by a prac- 
tical application of those laws. The two sets of func- 
tions may be united, and occasionally, though very rarely, 
they are, but there is no necessity for their being so. 
While, therefore,' it would be absurdly presumptuous for 
an unprofessional person to pass judgment on the thera- 
peutical system of Cullen, it is perfectly legitimate for 
any one, who has studied the theory of those matters, to 
examine his pathological system ; because that, like all 
scientific systems, must bo amenable to general consider- 
ations, which are to be taken, partly from the adjoining 
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sciences, and partly from the universal logic of philo- 
sophic method. 

It is from this latter, or logical, point of view, that 
Cullen’s pathology is interesting for the purposes of the 
present chapter. The character of his investigations 
may he illustrated by saying, that his method in patho- 
logy is analogous to that which Adam Smith adopted at 
the same time, though in a very different field. Both 
were deductive; and both, before arguing deductively, 
suppressed some of the premisses from which they rea- 
soned. That this suppression is the key to Adam Smith’s 
method, and Avas an intentional piud of his plan, J have 
already shown ; as also that, in each of his two works, he 
supplied the premisses in Avhich the other work Avas defi- 
cient. In this respect, ho Avas far superior to Cullen. 
For, though Cullen, like Smith, began by mutilating his 
problem in order to solve it more readily, he, unlike 
Smith, did not see the necessity of instituting another 
and parallel inquiry, which should complete the scheme, 
by starting from the premisses that had been prcAriously 
omitted. 

What I have termed the mutilation of the problem, 
was effected by Cullen in the foUoAviiig manner. His 
object Avas, to generalize the phenomena of disease, as 
they are exhibited in the human frame ; and it was ob- 
Adous to him, as to every one else, that the human frame 
consists, partly of solids and partly of fluids. The pecu- 
liarity of his pathology is, that he reasons almost entirely 
from the laws of the solids, and makes so little account 
of the fluids, that he will only allow them to be the 
indirect epuses of disease, which, in a scientific view, are 
to be deemed strictly subordinate to the direct causes, 
as represented by the solid constituents of our body.®^^ 

*** This idea runs through the whole of his writings. In the following 
passage^ it is more succinctly stated than in any other : ‘‘In pathology, 
and in the prognosis of particular diseases, it is absolutely necessary to 
enter into the distinction of these causes. I call the one direct causes, 
those which act upon the nervous system directly and the other 
causes, those which produce the same effect, but by destroying those organs 
which are necessary to the support of the excitement, viz. the whole system 
of circudation.*’ CvHemCi vol. i. p. 135. Even this passage, clear as 
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This assumption, though false, was perfectly justifiable, 
since, by curtailing the problem, ho simplified its study ; 
just as Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations^ simplified 
the study of human nature, by curtailing it of all its 
sympathy. But this most comprehensive thinker was 
careful, in his Theory of Moral Sentimmits, to restore to 
human nature the quality of which the Wealth of Nations 
had deprived it ; and, by thus establishing two different 
lines of argument, he embraced the whole subject. In 
the same way, it was incumbent on Cullen, after having 
constructed a theory of disease by reasoning from the 
solids, to have constructed another theory by reasoning 
from the fluids; so that a coordination of the two theories 
might have raised a science of pathology, as complete as 
the then state of knowledge allowed.®*® But to this, his 
mind was unequal. Able though he was, he l^ked the 
grasp of intellect which characterized Adam Smith, and 
which made that great man perceive, that every deductive 
argument, which is founded on a suppression of premisses, 
must be compensated by a parallel argument, which takes 
those premisses into account.®*® So little was Cullen 
aware of this, that, having built xip that system of patho- 
logy which is known to medical writers as Solidism, ho 
never took the paius to accompany it by another system, 
which gave the first rank to the fluids. On the contrary, 
ho believed that his plan was complete and exhaustive, 
and that what is termed Humoral Pathology was a fiction, 
which had too long usurped the place of truth.®**" 

it seems, can only be rightly interpreted by taking the context into con- 
sideration. 

215 For, as is truly observed by probably the greatest pathologist of our 
time, ‘‘Humoral pathology is simply a requirement of common practical 
sense; and it has always held a place in medical science, although the 
limits of its domain have, no doubt, been variously circumscribed or inter- 
preted at different times. Of. late years, it has met with a new basis and 
support in morbid anatomy, which, in the inadequacy of its discoveries in 
the solids to account for disease and death, has been compelled to seek for 
an extension of its boundary through a direct examination of the bloo‘d 
its^f.” Rokitansky's Pathological Anatomyy vol. i. p. 362, London, 1854, 
Unless, as is thc«case in geometry, the premisses, which are suppressed, 
are so slight as to be* scarcely perceptible. * 

He was so indignant at the bare idea of a humoral pathology, that 
even Hoffmann, who before himself was the most eminent advocate of 
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Several of the views advocated by Cullen wore taken 
from Hoffmann, and several of the, facts from Gaubins ; 
but that his pathology, considered- as a whole, is essen- 
tially original, is evident from a certain unity of design 
which is inconsistent with extensive plagiarism, and 
which proves that ho had thoroughly thought out his 
subject for himself. Without, however, stopping to in- 
quire how miich he borrowed from others, I will briefly 
indicate a few of the salient points of his syshim, in order 
to enable the reader to understand its general character. 

According to Cullen, all the solids in the human body 
are either simple or vital. The simple, solids redain, after 
death, tho properties which they possessed during life. 
But the vital solids, which form the fundamental part of 
tho nervous system, are marked by properties, which 
disappear directly death oecurs.-^*^ Hence, the simple 
solids, having fewer functions than the vital, have also 
icAver diseases; and tho maladies to which they are liable 
admit of eas}’' classiflcatiou.-^® The real difidculty lies in 
the vital solids, because on their peculiarities the whole 
nervous system depends, aud nearly all disorders are 
immediately duo to changes in them. Cullen, therefore, 
made the nervous system tho basis of his pathology; and,’ 

solidism, fell under his displeasure for allowing some little weight to the 
humoral doctrines. IJe says that IIofFmaiin “ has not applied his funda- 
lucntal doctrine so extensively as he might have done ; and he has every- 
where intermixed an humoral pathology, as incorrect aud hypothetical as 
any other.’* (Mien's Works^ voL i. p. 410, At p. 470, “I have, therefore, 
assumed the general principles of Hoffmann. And, if I have rendered them 
more correct, and more extensive in their application, and, wore? 
if I have avoided introducing] the many hypothetical doctrines of the Humoral 
Pathology which disfigured both his ami all the other systeins that have hitherto 
prevailed, I hope I shall be excused for attempting a system, which, upon the 
whole, may appear new.” 

218 « The solid parts of the body seem to be of two kinds : one whose pro- 
perties are the same in the dead as in the living, and the same in the ani- 
mate as in many inanimate bodies ; the other, whose properties appear only 
in living bodies. In the last, a peculiar organization, or addition, is sup- 
posed to take place ; in opposition to which the first are called the simple 
solids. Of these only, we shall treat here ; and of the others, which may 
be. called vital solids, being the fundamental part of the nervous system, 
we ^hall treat under that title in the following section.” CttUen's Works, 
vol. i. p. 10. 

These diseases are '^zity, flaccidity, ikc. See the enumeration of 
the diseases of the simple Solids,” in CvlUn's Works, vol. i. p. 14. 
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in speculating on its functions, ho assigned the chief place 
to an occult principle, which he termed the Animal Poweir, 
or Energy, of the brain.-^ This principle acted on the 
vital solids. When the principle worked well, the body 
was healthy; when it worked ill, the body was unhealthy. 
Since, then, the state of the vital • solids was the main 
cause of disorder, and since the Energy of the brain was 
the main cause of the state of the vital solids, it became 
important to know what the influences were which acted 
on the Energy, because in them we should And the be- 
ginning of the series. Those influences wore divided by 
Cullen into physical and mental. The physical were, 
heat, cold, and effluvia, the three most potent of the 
material disturbers of the human framc.^^ The mental 
influences, which excited the brain to act on the solids, 
were comprised under six different heads, naipcly, the 
will, the emotions, the appetites, the propensities, and, 
finally, the two great principles of habit and of imitation, 
on which ho, with good reason, laid considerable stress.®®^ 
In arguing from these mental causes, and in generalizing 
the relations between them and the sensations of the body, 
he, faithful to his favourite method, proceeded deductively 
from the metaphysical principles then in vogue, without 
inquu'ing inductively into their validity, such an induc- 
tion being, he thought, no part of his duty.®®® He was 

CvllerCs Works, vol. i. pp. 65, 000, voL ii. p. 364. Dr. Thomson, who 
had access to papers and lectures of Oullen^s, which have never been pub- 
lished, says {Life of^ CuUen, vol. i. p. 265), ‘‘ His speculations with refijard to 
the different functions of the nervous system, but more particularly with 
regard to that of the Animal Power or Energy of the brain, were incor- 
porated with eveiy opinion which he taught concerning the phenornena of 
the animal economy, the causes of diseases, and the operation of medicines ; 
and they may be said to constitute a most important part, if not the sole 
basis, of that system of the Practice of Physic, which he made the subject 
of prelection, as well as of study, for a period of nearly forty years, before he 
ventured to give it to the public.” I should mention, that Cullen, under 
the term * brain,’ included the contents of the vertebrsd column as well as 
of the cranium. 

CvlUv^s Works, vol. i. pp. 40, 646, 658, 648, vol. ii. p. 321. 

Cullens Works, vol. i. pp. 86, 91, 100, 101, 103, 115, 116, 653, 692, 
vol. ii. pp. 35, 366. ^Compare the summary of causes in TlwmovCs Lij^e of 
Cullen, vol. i. p. 289. 

He says {Works, vol. i. pp. 31, 32), “ Whoever has the smallest tinc- 
ture of metaphysics will know the distmotion pointed at here between the 
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too anxious to get on with his dialectic, to be interrupted 
by so trifling a matter as the truth or falsehood of the 
premisses on which the reasoning rested. What he did 
in the metaphysical part of his pathology, he also did in 
its physical part. Although the blood and the nerves are 
the two leading features of the human economy, he did 
not search into them by a separate induction; ho sub- 
jected them neither to chemical experiments in order to 
learn their composition, nor to microscopic observations 
in order to learn their structure.-^ This is the more 
observable, because though wo must admit that animal 
chemistry was then generally neglected, and that it> real 
meaning was scarcely understood mitil the wonderful 
labours of Berzelius revealed its importance, still the 
microscope was ready to Cullen’s hands ; it having been 
invented, a hundred and fifty years before ho completed 
his pathology, and having been in common scientific use 
for about a hundred years. But his love of synthesis 


qualities of bodies as primary and secondary.” . . . . “ Wliether time, du^ 
tinctions he well or ill founded^ it is not my husinessto But though 

he did not deem it his business to inquire into the accuracy of these and 
similar distinctions, he thought himself justified in assuming them, and 
reasoning from them as if they could explain the working of those sensations, 
whose perversion formed the point of contact between metaphysics and 
pathology. 8ce, for instance, in his Works, vol. i. p. 40*, the long series of 
unproved and unprovablc assertions respecting the combination and com- 
parison of sensations giving rise to memory, imagination, and the like. 

*2^ Cullen, with that admirable candour which was one of the most attrac- 
tive peculiarities of his fine intellect, confesses his want of acquaintance 
with the microscope : “ It leaves me, who am not conversant in such ob- 
servations, altogether uncertain with respect to the precise nature of this 
part of the blood.” Cvllen's Worksy vol. i. p, 195. A pathologist without 
a microscope is an unarmed man, indeed. In regard to his animal chemistry, 
one passage may be quoted as a specimen of the manner in which he arrived 
at conclusions speculatively, instead of subjecting the phenomena to experi- 
mental investigation. “We may remark it to be highly probable, that all 
animal matter is originally formed of vegetable ; because all animals either 
feed directly and entirely on vegetables, or upon other animals that do so. 
From hence it is probable, that all animal substances may be traced to a 
vegetable origin ; and therefore, if we would inquire into the production of 
animsd matter, we rmist first inmire in what manner vegetable matter may 
be converted into animal?” Cvllenls Works, vol. i. pp. 177, 178. The 
therifore and the must, resulting merely from an anteci?dent probability, are 
characteristic of that over-boldness, into which dedubtion is apt to degene- 
rate, and which is strongly il^trasted with the opposite vice of over-timidity, 
by which inductive reasoners are tainted. 
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overcame Mm. His system is constructed by reasoning 
from general principles; and of that process, ho certainly 
was a consummate master. Between the premisses and 
the conclusion, he hardly over lets error creep in. And, 
in reference to the results of his speculations, he had one 
immense merit, which will always secure to Mm a con- 
si^icuous place in the history of pathology. By insisting 
on the importance of the solids, he, one-sided though he 
was, corrected the equal one-sidedness of his predeces- 
sors ; for, with extremely few exceptions, all the best 
pathologists, from Galen downwards, had erred in ascrib- 
ing too much to the fluids, and had upheld a purely 
humoral pathology. Cullen turned the minds of men in 
the other direction ; and though, in teaching them that 
the nervous system is the sole primary seat of disease, 
he committed a great mistake, it was a mistake of the 
most salutary kind. By leaning on that side, he restored 
the balance. Hence, 1 have no doubt, he indirectly en- 
couraged those minute researches into the nerves, which 
ho would not himself stop to make, but which, in the 
next generation, gave rise to the capital discoveries of 
Bell, Shaw, Mayo, and Marshall Hall. At the same 
time, the old humoral pathology, which had prevailed 
for many centuries, was practically pernicious, because, 
assuming that all diseases are in the blood, it produced 
that constant and indiscriminate venesection, which de- 
stroyed innumerable lives, besides the irreparable injury 
it often inflicted both on body and mind; weakening 
those whom it was unable to slay. Against this merci- 
less onslaught, which made medicine the curse of man- 
kind, the Solid Pathology was the first effective barrier.^® 

22* Dr. Watson {Principles and Practioe of Physic^ 4th edit. London, 
1857, vol. i. p. 41) says of the humoral pathology, that “the absurdity of 
the hypotheses, and still more the dangerous practice which this doctrine gem- 
ratedy began to be manifest, and led to its total abandonment.” But, with 
every respect for this eminent authority, I venture to observe, that this 
supposition of Dr. Watson’s is contradicted by the whole history of the 
human mind. There is no well-attested case on record of any theory having 
been abandoned, because it produced dangerous results. As long as a theory 
is believed, men will ascribe its evil consequences to any cause except the 
right one. And a theory which is once established, will always be believed, 
VOL. II. NN • 
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Practically, therefore, as well as speculatively, wo must 
hail Cullen as a great benefactor of Ijis species ; and wo 
must regard his appearance as an epoch in the history 
of human comfort, as avcU as in the history of human 
thought. 

It may, poi’haps, facilitate the conceptions of un]n’o- 
fessional readers, if T giv(‘, in as few words as possible, 
a specimen of the way in which Cullen (ani)loyed his 
metliod, in investigating the theory of soitie one class of 
diseases. Por this purpose, I will select his doctrine of 
lever, which, though now genonilly abandoned, once ex- 
ercised more influence than any ether ])ai’t of ’us patho- 
logy. ITc'ro, as elsewhere, he reasons from the solids.^-® 
Disregarding the state of the blood, he says, that the 
cause of all fever is a diminished energy of thb brain.^-’’ 


until there is some chanpfo in knowlcdfre which shakes its foundation. 
Every ])ractical change may, hy careful analysis, be shown to depend, in the 
first instance, on some change of speculative opinions. Kven at the pre- ' 
sent day, many doctrines are geuenilly held in the most civilized countries, 
wliich are producing dangerous pi’actical consequeneos, and have producod 
those consetpieuces for centuries. But the miscincf which the doctrine 
engenders does not weaken the doctrine itself. Nothing can do that, but 
the general progi’ess of knowledge, wliich, by altering former OiDinioiis, 
modifies future conduct. 

Some writers, who have taken notice of Cullen, have been deceived in 
this respect by Ids occasional use of tlie expression ‘‘nervous fluid,” as if 
he were willing to let in the idea of huinorism. But, in one place, lie dis- 
tinctly guards himself against such misconstruction. “ Now, to avoid de- 
termining any thing with regard to these opiidons, 1 have used the tenn of 
‘Harrow H i>oicei' ; but as this is a little ambiguous, I choose to express it by 
'neriHiHA jlmti ; not that 1 suppose, uith Dr. Boeihaave, that the brain is an 
excretory, and that a fluid is secreted from it : I mean nothing more than 
that there u a condition of the ner res vditch Jits them for the communication of 
motion. But I defer the considemtion of these opinions for the present, 
and perhaps ad (Jroicas cahudas; but nothing shall be rested upon the 
nervous fluid, it shall be considered merely as a 'power fitted for communi- 
cating motions.” CMen^s Works^ vol, i. p. 17. Without this passage, his 
remarks on “ the nervous fluid in the brain” {Works^ vol. i. p. 129), might 
easily be misunderstood. 

VZ 1 Together with this, the languor, iiiac'tivity, and debility of tlie 
animal motions, the imperfect sensations, the feeling of cold, while the 
body is truly warm, and some other symptoms, all show that the energy of 
the brain is, on this occasion, greatly weakened ; and I presume that, as the 
weakness of the action of the heart can hardly be imputed to any other 
cause, this weakness also is a proof of the diminished energy of the brain. 
So I conclude, that a debility of the nervous power forms the beginning of 
the cold fit, and lays the foundation of all the other phenomena.” Vractice 
of Physicy in CvUerCs ^j;ksy vol. i. p. 492. 
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Such diminution may bo produckl by various sedatives, 
the most common of which are effluvia, whether marsh 
or human, intemperance,* fear, and cold.--* Directly 
tlio energy of the brain is impaired, the disease begins. 
Eapidly passing through the nervous system, its first 
palpable ctfect is a chill, or cold fit, which is accom- 
panied by a spasm on the extremities of the arteries, 
particularly whore they touch the surface of the body.^-® 
This spasm on the extreme vessels, irritates the heart 
and arteries, and the irritation continues till the spasm 
is relaxcd.^**^ At the same time, the increased action 
of the heart restores the energy of the brain ; the sys- 
tem rallies ; the extreme vessels are relieved ; while, 
as a consequence of the whole movement, sweat is ex- 
creted, and the fever abates.®*^ Shutting out, therefore, 

228 render our doctrine of fever consistent and complete, it is ne- 
cessary to add here, that tliose remote causes of fever, liuimiu and marsh 
eflluvia, seem to be of a debilitating or sedative quality.” . . , . “ Though 
we have endeavoured to show that fevers generally arise from marsh or 
human effluvia, we cannot, with any certainty, exclude some other remote 
ciius(*s, which are commonly supposed to have at least a share in producing 
those diseases. And I proceed, therefore, to inquire concerning these 
causes ; the first of which that merits attention, is the power of cold ap- 
plied to the human body.” . • . . ‘‘Besides cold, there are other powers 
that seem to be remote causes of fever ; such as fear, intem])erance in drink- 
ing, excess in veiiery, and other circumstances, which evidently weaken 
the system. But whether any of these sedative powers be alone the remote 
cause of fever, or if they only operate either as coiicumug with the opera- 
tion of mai’sh or human effluvia, or as giving an opportunity to the ojiera- 
tion of cold, arc questions not to bo positively answered.” Practio** of 
in Cidlen's Works, vol. i. pp. 540, 552. One part of this view has 
been corroborated, since the time of Cullen. “ The experiments of Chossat 
and others clearly prove cold to be a direct sedative.” Williams' Principles 
of Medicine, second edit. London, 1848, p. 11, Compare Watson's J Principles 
and Practice of Physic, 4th edit. London, 1857, vol. i. pp. 87-02, 249. 
Hence, perhaps, the “ irresistible tendency to sleep caused by exposure to 
severe or long-continued cold.” Erichsens Euryery, second edit. London, 
1857, p. 336 ; but as to this, Dr, Watson {Principles of Physic, vol. i. p. 80) 
is sceptical, and thinks that, in those cases which are recorded, the drowsi- 
ness ascribed to cold, is, in a great measure, the result of fatigue. 

Cidlen?8 Works, vol. i. p. 403. Compare, respecting his general theory 
of spasm, p. 84, and vol. ii. p, 400. 

230 « Tjje idea of fever, then, may be, that a spasm of the extreme ves- 
sels, however induced, proves an irritation to the heart and arteries ; and 
that this continues till 4he spasm is relaxed or overcome.” CvUen's Works^ 
vol. i. p. 494, 

“ Such,^ however, is, at the same time, the nature of the animal 
economy, that this debility proves an indirect stimulus to the sanguiferous 
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all consideration of tho fluids of the body, the successive 
stages of languor, cold fit, and hqt fit, might, in Cullen’s 
opinion, ho gonoralizod by reasoning merely from the 
solids, which, fiu'thermore, produced his well-known dis- 
tinction between fevers, the continuance of wliich is 
owing to an excess of spasm, and those, the continuaiico 
of whicli is owing to an excess of debility.^^ 

A similar process of thought gave birth to his Noso- 
lof/v, or general classification of diseases, which some 
have regarded as the most valuable part of his labours 
though, for reasons already mentioned, wc must, T think, 
reject all such attempts as promaiure, and as ’’kely to 
work more harm than good, unless they arc simply us(k1 
as a contrivance to aid' the memory. At all events, th(5 
Noitolo<iy of Cullen, though it exhibits clear traces of his 
powerful and organizing mind, is fast falling into dis- 


system ; whence, by the intcrv<;ntion of th'e cold stage and spasm connected 
with it, the action of the heart and larger arteries is increased, and con- 
tinues so till it has had the elFcct of restoring tho energy of the l)rain, of 
extending this energy to the extreme vessels, of restoring, therefore, their 
action, and thereby especially overcoming the spasm uffeetiug them ; ufK)u 
the removing of which, the excretion of sweat, and other maiks of tho 
relaxation of excrctories take place.” Practice of Phtjaic, in Cvlhiia 
Works^ vol. i. pp. 501, .002. Sec also p. 030, § cciii. Or, as he elsewhere 
expresses himself (vol. i. p.„501) ; “ With regard to tho event of fevers, 
this is the fundamental principle : in ferers, nature cures the disease; tliat 
is, certain motions tending to death continue the disease, but, in con- 
getpieiice of the laws of the animal economy, other motions are excited by 
these which have a tendency to remove it.” 

!!32 If we may trust to our conclusions with respect to the proximate 
cause, it follows, most naturally, from the view there given, that the con- 
tinued fever is always owing to an excess of spasm, or to an excess of de- 
bility : as the one or other of these prevails, it will give one or other of the 
two forms, either the Synocha or inflammatory fever, or the Typhus or 
nervous fever.” Cullens Works, vol. i. p. 618. 

233 <fi Cullen’s most esteemed work is his Nosology,'^ ITamiltorCs History 
of Medicine, London, 183 J, vol. ii. p. 279. “His Nosology will probably 
survive all his other works ; it is indisputably the best system which has 
yet appeared.” Lives of Ihitish Physicians, London, 1830, p. 213. “ Celle 
de Cullen, (jui parut en 1772, et qui constitue un veritable progr^s.” Ite- 
nouard, Ilistoire de la M^decim, Paris, 1846, vol. ii. p. 231. See also 
llooi>ePs Medical Dictmmry, edited by Dr. Grant, London, 1848, p. 937. 
But, in the most celebrated medical works which have appeared in Eng- 
land during the last twelve or fifteen years, I doubt if there is any instance 
of the adoption of Ca^gii’s nosological arrangement. Abroad, and par- 
ticularly in Italy, it is m%rc valued. 
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repute, and we may be sure, that, for a long time yet, a 
similar fate -will await its successors. Our pathological 
knowledge is still tod -young for so great an enterprise.^* 
We have every reason to expect, that, with the aid of 
chemistry, and of the microscope, it will contimio to 
grow more rapidly than it has hitherto done. Without 
venturing to predict the rate of its increase, we may 
form some idea of it, by considering what has been ef- 
fected with resources very inferior to those wo now pos-: 
sess. In a work of great authority, published in the year 
1 818, it is stated, that since the appearance of Cullen’s 
Nosolofjy, our mere enumeration of diseases has almost 
doubled, while our knowledge of the facts relating to 
disease has more than doid)lcd.‘^ 

I have now only one more name to add to this splen- 
did catalogue of the great Scotchmen of the eighteenth 
century.-^** Ilut it is the name of a man, who, for com- 
preheusivo and original, genius, comes immediately after 
Adam Smith, and must bo placed fur above any other 
philosopher whom Scotland has produced. I mean, of 
course, Johnllunter, whose only fault was, an occasional 
obscurity, not merely of language, but also of thought. 


I had rather not be cramped and hampered by attempting what 
abler heads than mine liave failed to achieve, and what, in truth, 1 believe, 
in the present state of our science, to bo impossible, a complete methodical 
system of nosology.” Watsoii^s Triiuciples and Practice of Physic^ London, 
vol. i. p. This is the wisdom of a powerful understanding. 

235 « j[ow, when the diseases of Cullen's nosology have been almost 
doubled, and the facts relating to them have been more than doubled.” 

Princiyles of Medic^^ Loudon, 1848, p. 522. 

230 I had intended giving some account of the once celfebrated Brun- 
oniaii system, which was founded by Dr. John Brown, who was first the 
pupil of Cullen, and afterwards his rivjil. But a careful perusal of his 
works has convinced me that the real basis of his doctrine, or the point 
froifi which he started, was not pathology, but therapeutics. Ilia hasty 
division of all diseases into sthenic and asthenic, has no claim to be deemed 
a scientific generalization, but was a mere artificial arrangement, resulting 
from a desire to substitute a stimulating treatment in the place of the old 
lowering one. He, no doubt, went to the opposite extreme ; but that being 
a purely practical subject, this IntroductSon has no concern with it. For 
the same reason, I omit all mention of Currie, who, though an eminent 
therapeuticiaii, was a commonplace pathologist. That so poor and thinly- 
peopled a country as Scotland, should, in so short a period, have produced 
so many remarkable men, is extremely curious. 
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In this respect, and, perhaps, in this alone,- Adam Smith 
had the advantage; for his mind was so flexible, and 
moved so freely, that even the vastest designs were un- 
able to oppress it. With Hunter, on the contraiy, it 
sometimes seoniod as if the understanding Was troubled 
by the grandeur of its own conceptions, and doubted 
what path it ought to take. lie he8ita<('d; the utter- 
ance of his intellect Avas indistinct.'-®^ Still, his powers 
Avere so extraoi dimiry, that, among the great masters of 
organic science, he belongs, 1 apprehend, to the same 
rank as Aristotle, Harvey, and Bichat, and is somewhat 
superior either to Haller or Cuvier. As to this clas- 
siticatioH, men Avill ditfer, according to their difleiAsut 
ideas of the nature of science, and, above all, according 
to the extent to Avhich they apjn-eciate the importance of 
philosophic method. It is from this latter point of view 
that T have, at present, to (tonsidcr the character of John 
Hiuitor ; and, in tracing the movements of his most re- 
markable mind, wo shall find, that, in it, deduction and 
induction Avere more intimately united than in any 
other Scotch intellect, either of the seventeenth or oigh- 
teemth century. The causes of this unusual combination, 
1 Avill now endeavour to ascertain. When they arc un- 
derstood, they Avill not, only explain many peculiarities 
in his works, biit will afford materials for speculation, to 
those who love to examine the development of ideas, 

Mr. Ottley of Hunter^ p. 18(>) says, ‘‘In his writin^^s we occa- 

sionally find an obscurity in the expression of liis thoughts, a want of logical 
accuracy in his reasonings, and an incorrectness in his language, resulting 
from a deficient education.” But, a deficient education will never make 
a man obscure. Neither will a good education make him lucid. The only 
cause of clearness of expression is clearness of thought; and clearness of 
thought is a natural gift, which the moat finished and systematic culture 
can but slightly improve. Uneducated men, without a thousandth piert of 
John Hunter’s intellect, are often clear enough. On the other hand, it as 
frequently happens that men, iVho have received an excellent education, 
cannot speak or write ten consecutive sentences which do not contain some 
troublesome ambiguity. In Hunter’s works such ambiguities are abundant; 
and this is probably one of the 'reasons why no one has yet given a con- 
nected view of his philosophy. On his obscurity, egmpare Cooper's Life of 
kir AstUy Cooper^ London, 1843, vol. i. pp. 151, 152 ; Paget's Lectures oni 
Surgical Pathology, Loi^n, 1853, voL i. p. 419 ; and the remarks of his 
enemy. Foot, in Foot's Life of Hunter ^ London, 1794, p. 59. 
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and who a re -able to discern the way in which different 
schemes of national thought have given different shapes 
to national charaeter, and have thereby modified the 
whole course of human affairs, to an extent of ivhich the 
ordinary compilers of history have not the slightest 
suspicipn. 

Ilimter remained in Scotland till the age of twenty, 
when lie settled in London ; and, though he was abroad 
for about three years, he abandoned his own country, 
and became, socially and intellectually, a native of Eng- 
laiid.^^*^ Ilcnce, the early associations of his mind were 
formed in the midst of a deductivt*. nation; the later 
associations, in the midst of an inductive one. For 
twenty years ho lived among a pooplo, who are, perhaps, 
the acutest reasouers in Europe, if you concede to them 
tlie principles from which they reason ; but who, on the 
other hand, owing to their pronencss to this method, ai’e 
so greedy after general principles, that they will accept 
them on almost any evidence, and are, therefore, at once 
very credulous and very logical. In that school, and 
surrounded by those habits, the intellect of John Iluntcr 
was nurtured during the most impressible period of his 
life. Then the scene suddenly shifted. Coming to Eng- 
land, he passed forty years in the heart of the most em- 
pirical nation in Europe ; a nation utterly abhorring all 
general principles, priding itself on its common sense, 
boasting, and with good reason too, of its practical saga- 
city, pr(»claiming aloud the superiority of facts over ideas, 
and despising every theory, unless some dii’cct and im- 
mediate benefit could be expected to accrue from it. 
The young and ardent Scotchman found himself trans- 
planted into a country totally different from that which 
he had just quitted ; and such a difference could not tail 

«« He was born in 1728, and came to London in 1748. Adums^ Life of 
John TImUer, second edit. London, 1818, pp. 20, 203. According to Adams 
(pp. 30-35), he was abroad as surgeon in the English army from 1761 to 
1763 ; though, in Foil's Life of IfurUer^ London, 1 794, p. 78, ho is said to 
have returned to England in 1762. Mr. Ottloy says that he returned in 
1763. Qttlefs Life of Hunter, p. 22, in vol. i. of IIunteFs Worke, edited by 
Palmer, London, 1835. 
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to influence his mind. He saw, on every side, marks of 
prosperity, and of long and uniftterruptcd success, not 
only in practical, but also in speculative, life; and bo 
was told that these things were effected by a system 
which made facts th6 first consideration. Ho was ambi- 
tious of fame, but he perceived that the road to fame 
Avas not the same in England as in Scotland. In Scot- 
land, a great logician would bo deemed a groat man ; in 
England, little account Avould be made of the beauty of 
his logic, unless he was careful that the premisses i'rom 
which he argued, Avere tnistworthy, and voritied by ex- 
perience. . A now macliine, a new experiment, tbe dis- 
coA-ery of a salt, or of a bone, Avould, in England, receive 
a Aviderhomago, than the most profound speculation from 
Avbieh no obvious results Averc apprehended. Tliat this 
Avay of contemplating affairs has produced great good, is 
certain. Hut it is also certain, that it is a one-sided way, 
and satisfies only part of the human mind. Many of the 
noblest intellects crave for something which it cannot 
supply. In England, however, during the greater })art 
of the eighteenth century, it was even more supremo than 
it is now, and Avas, indeed, so universal, that, from the 
year 1727 until nearly the close of the century, our 
country did not possess, in any branch of science, a spe- 
culator who had sufficient force to raise himself above 
those narrow views Avhich were then deemed the perfec- 
tion of wisdom.^’* Much was added to our knowledge, 
but its distant boundaries were not enlarged. Though 
there was an increase of curious and valuable details, 
and though several of the small and proximate laws of 
nature were generalized, it must be admitted, that those 
lofty generalizations, which we owe to the seventeenth 
century, remained stationary, and that no attempt was 
made to push beyond them. When John Hunter arrived 
in London, in 1748, Newton had been dead more than 
twenty years, and the English people, absorbed in prac- 
tical pursuits, and now beginning, for tjie first time, to 

■ 

See Buckie & iRstor^ of CivUizatiorif vol. i. pp. 808, 809. 
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enter into political life, had become more averse than 
ever to inquiries which aimed at truth, without regard to 
utility, and had accustomed themselves to value science 
chiefly for the sake of the direct and tangible benefit 
which they might hope to derive from it. 

That Hunter must have been influenced by these cir- 
cumstances, will be obvious to whoever considers how 
impossible it is for any single mind to escape from the 
pressure of contemporary opinion. Hut, inasmuch as all 
his early associations had inclined him in another direc- 
tion, wc perceive that, during his long residence in Eng- 
land, he was acted on by two conflicting forces. The 
country of his birth made him deductive; the country of 
his adoption made him inductive. As a Scotchman, he 
preferred Teasoning from gencKil principles to particular 
facts ; as an inhabitant of England, ho became inured to 
the opposite plan of reasoning from particular facts to 
general principles. In every country, men naturally 
give the first place to what is most valued. The English 
respect facts more than principles, and therefore begin 
with the tacts. The Scotch consider principles as most 
important, and therefore begin with the principles. And, 
I make no doubt that one of tho reasons why Hunter, in 
investigating a subject, is often obscure, is that, on such 
occasions, his mind was divided between these two hos- 
tile methods, and that, leaning sometimes to one and 
sometimes to the other, he was unable to determine 
which he should chooso. The conflict darkened his un- 
derstanding. Adam Smith, on the other hand, in com- 
mon with all the great Scotchmen who remained in Scot- 
land, was remarkably clear. He, like Hume, Black, and 
Cullen, never wavered in his method, ^hese eminent 
men were not acted on by English influence. Of all the 
most illustrious Scotchmen of the eighteenth century. 
Hunter alone underwent that influence, and he alone 
displayed a certain hesitation and perplexity of thought, 
which seems unnatural to so great a mind, and which, as 
it appears to me, is best explained by the peculiar cir- 
cupastances in .wMch he was placed. 
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One of the ablest of his commentators' has justly ob- 
served, that his .natural inclination was, to conjecture 
"What the laws of nature were, and then reason fi-oni them, 
instead of reasoning to them by slow and gradual induc- 
tion.®''^' This proeesst of deduction was, as I have shown, 
the favourite method of all Scotchmen, and, therelbrc, 
was precisely the course which we should have expected 
him to adopt. But, inasmuch as he was surroumh'd by 
the followers ol Bacon,®*'^ this natural bias was warped, 
and a large i)art of his marvellous activity Avas employed 
in • observations and experiments, such as nO Scotch 
thinker, living in Scotland, would ever have cngi ged in. ' 
He himself declared, that thinking Avas his delight;®*® 
and there can bo no doubt that, had ho been ditle-reutly 
situated, thinking Avould have boon his princijial pursuit. 
As it was, the industry Avith Avhich he collected facts j is 
one of the most conspicuous features in his car(;er. His 
researches covei'od the Avhole .range of the animal king- 
dom, and Avoro conducted with such untiring zeal, that 
he dissected upwards of five hundred dilforent species, 


240 le followed his natural inclination. lie preferred the more delu- 
sive, apparently the more direct, road, which has seduced so many pliilo- 
sophers. lie sought to arrive at the general laws of nature at once by con- 
jecture ; rather than, by a close and detailed study of her inferior operations, 
to ascend, step by step, through a slow and gradual inducUon to those laws 
which govern her general procedure.” Bahington's Preface to Hunter’s 
Treatise on the Venereal Disease^ in Hunter's Works, vol. ii. p. 1*29. Compare 
the narrow and carping criticism in Foot's Life of Hunter, p. l(>:h 

20 That 1 may not be suspected of exaggeration, I will quote what by 
far the greatest of all the historians of medicine has said upon this subject. 
“La majorite des medeciiis qni prC'tendaieiit s’etre formes d’aprbs Bficoii, 
n’avaient herit4 de lui qu’une rcpngnancc invincible pour Jes hypotheses et 
les systbines, uiie grande veneration pour rexperience, et un desir extreme 
de multiplier le iiombre des observations. Ce fut chez les Anglais quo la 
methode empiriq^e eii medecine trouva le plus de partisans, et e’est prin- 
cipalement aussi chez eux qu’elle s’est r^pandue jusqu’aux temps les plus 
rapproch^s de nous. Sa propagation y fut favori86e, non-seulement par le 
profond respect que les Anglais continuent toujours de porter a Timmortel 
chaneelier, mais encore par la haute importance que la nation enti^re attache 
au sens commun, common sense, et elle y demeura I’ennemie irrccoiiciliable 
de tous les systtoes qui ne reposent pas sur robservation.” Sprengel, His- 
toire de la Medecine, vol. v. p, 411, Paris, 1816. , 

242 ciiye gayg^ « Much as Mr. Hunter did, he thought still more. He 
has often told me, hisiWight was, to think.*' Ahemethy's Hunterian Ora- 
tion, London, 1819, p. z6. . 
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exclusive of dissections of different individuals, and ex- 
clusive, too, of dissections of a large number of pbints.®^ 
The results were carefully aiTanged and storc'd up ih 
that noble collection which he formed, and of the magni- 
tude of which wo may gain some idea from the state- 
ment, that, at his death, it contained upwards of ton 
thousand preparations illustrative of the phenomena of 
nature.^ By this means, ho became so intimately ac- 
quainted with the animal kingdom, that ho made a vast 
number of discoveries, which, considered singly, are 
curious, but which, when put together, constitute an 
invaluable body of new tmths. Of those, the most im- 
portant are, the true nature of the circulation in Crusta- 
cea and insects the organ of hearing in ccphalo- 
pods ; the power possessed by mollusks of absorbing 

2'“* ^^r. Owen, in his interesting Preface to tlic fourth voluinc of Ihinvter's 
says (p. vii ), ‘‘There is proof that Hunter anatomized at least five 
hundred different species of animals, exclusive of repeated dissectioiis of dif- 
ferent individuals of the same species, besides the dissections of plants to a 
considerable amount.” 

“ Some idea may be formed of Hunter’s extraordinary diligence, by 
the fact, that his museum contained at the time of his death, upwards of 
10,000 preparations, illustrative of human and comparative anatomy, 'phy- 
siology, and pathology, and natural history.” Weld's lUstorij of the Royal 
i:iociety^ London, 1848, vol. ii. p. 92. 

24a « I have tested the conflicting evidence of these observers by dissec- 
tion of the heart in the lobster ; and you will perceive by this preparation 
that it is more complicated than even the Danish naturalist supposed, and 
fully bears out the opinion of Hunter in regard to the mixed nature of the 
circulation in the Crustacea.” Owen's Lectures on the Comparative Aivitomy 
and rhysioloi/y of the Invertebrate Animals^ 2d edit. London, 18/55, p. 318. 
“ Cuvier, misled by the anomalous diffused condition of the venous system, 
supposed that there was no circulation of the blood in insects ; yet the 
dorsal vessel was too conspicuous a structure to be overloolced. Such, how- 
ever, was the authority of the great anatomist, that the nature of the heart 
began to be doubted, and the strangest functions to be attributed to it. 
Hunter, however, who was pi-epared to appreciate the true state of the cir- 
culating system in insects, by his discovery of the approximately diffused 
and irregular structure of the veins in the Crustacea, has described, in his 
work on the blood, all the leading characters of the circulation in insects 
as it is recognized by comparative physiologists of the present day.” Ibid.^ 
p. 383. Compare llurUer's Essays and- Observations ori Natural History^ 
London, 1861, vol. i. p. 108. 

246 « The class called Sepia has the or^n of hearing, though somewhat 
diflferently constructed^rom what it is in fishes.” 'An Accounl of the Organ 
of Hearing in Fishes, in Hunter's Works, vol. iv. p. 294. At the bottom of 
the page Mr. Owen observes, in a note, “ This is the first announcement of 
the existence of an organ of hearing in the Cephalopoda.” 
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their shells the fact that hoes do not collect wax, bnt 
secrete it;""'^ the s(!iincirciilar canals of the cetacea;-^® 
the lymphatics of birds and the air-cells in the hones 
of birds.^“^ We arc also assured, that he anticipated the 
recent discoveries respecting the embryo of the kan- 
garoo;^®* and his published woiks prove, that, in the 
human subject, he discovei’ed the muscularity - of the 
arteries,*'® the muscularity of the iris,®''* and the diges- 

‘Mlunter discovered that the molluscous iiiliahitaiit of a shell liad 
the power of ahsorbir.g part of its dwelling." (Heen's Lecivrea on the. Com- 
2 ^(H'ntive AnatoiHif nml PinfsloJotjif of the / nr'^rtehntte A\numils, London, JS.Oo, 
p. .ri 14. ‘‘ Every shell-fish has tlie jiowcr of rcnioving a part of iis shell, so 

as to adai)t the new and the old together, which is not done by any me- 
chanical power, but ])v absorptuni.” Anntomiral Remarks onn jS\iv trine 
Animaly in Jhin/efs Works, vol. iv. p. 4(i0, edit. Palmer. In a note to this 
passage, it is said, that “the doctrine of the absorjitioii of chell has been 
lately” (i. e. in Ib.'iy) “adduced as a now discovery." 

“ llis keen observatitin did not fail to detect several errors which 
preceding naturalists had fallen into, especially wnth regard to the formation 
of the W'ax, which ho proved to be secreted, not collected, by the animal," 
Ottleifs Life of Hunter, p. P22. “The war. is formed by the bees themselves ; 
it maybe called an external secretion of oil, and I have found that it is 
formed between each scale of the under side of the belly." Ohsercalions on 
Bees, ill Tfu /iter's Works, vol, iv. p. 4:i3. 

'jid «< Xji terminating part there arc a number of perforations into the 
cochlea, and one into the semicircular canals, which afford a passage to the 
different divisions of the auditory nerve.” Obser ratio /is on the kitr/ict/ire, and 
(Ei'onom./f of Whales^ in Hunter's Works, vol. iv, pp. 383, 384. “ The semi- 

circular canals of the cetacea, described by Hunter in the paper on "Whales, 
a structure which Cuvier rightly states that Camper overlooked, but incor- 
rectly claims the discovery as his own," Preface to vol. iv. of Hunter's 
Works, p. xxi, 

2’® Dr. Adams, in his somewhat hasty Life of Uwiter, siiys (pp. 27, 28), 
“ Mr, Hewsoii always claimed the discovery of lymphatics in birds,” But 
the truth is, that Ilewson never claimed it. lie says, “ It may be neces- 
sary to mention here, that the dispute between Dr. Monro and me is, who 
first discovered the lacteals of birds ? for as to the lymphatics in their necks 
(mentioned in this gentleman’s note), these we both allow were discovered 
by Mr. John Hunter, about ten years ago." And, again, “These lymphatics 
in the necks of fowls were first discovered by Mr. John Hunter.” Ilewson' s 
Works, edit. Gulliver (Sydenham Soc.), pp. 102, 145. 

Hwnier's Works, vol. iv. pp. xxi. 176. 

25® “ See Nos. 3731, 3734, 3735, in the Physiological series of the Hun- 
terian Museum, in which there are evidences that Mr. Hunter had antici- 
pated most of the anatomical discoveries which have subsequently been 
made upon the embryo of the Kangaroo.” Rymer Jones' Organization of 
the Animal Kingdom, London, 1855, pp. 829, 830. 

213 << musculiirity of arteries, of which Joh^ Hunter made physio- 
logical proof, is now a matter of eyesight.” Simem's Pathology, London, 
1850, p. 69. “To prov^ijihe muscularity of an artery, it is only necessary 
[ 2 M For this Note, see^ext page.] 
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tion of tho stomach after death by its own juicc.^“® Al- 
though, in his time, animal chemistry was not yet raised 
to a system, and was consequently little heeded by phy- 
siologists, Hunter endeavoured, by its aid, to sfeurch out 
the qualities of the blood, so as to ascertain tho in-o- 
pei-tios of its constituents.256 He also examined it in 
diflFerent stages of embryonic life, and by minutely track- 
ing it through its periods of development, he made the 
capital discovery, that the red globules of the blood are 
formed later than its other components. His contem- 
poraries, however, were so little alive to tho importance 
* of this great physiological truth, that it fell dead upon 
them, and, being forgotten, it was, about fifty years 
afterwards, rediscovered, and was announced, in 1832, as 
a law of Iiatm’c which had just been brought to light-®’' 

to compare its action with that of clastic substances/* . , . “When 

tlic various uses of arteries are considered, such as their forming different 
parts of the l)ody out of the blood, their performing the different socreHions, 
their allowing at one time the blood to pass readily into tlio smaller branches, 
as in blushing, and at another preventing it altogetlier, as in paleness from 
fear : and if to these we add the power of producing a diseased increase of 
any or every part of the body, we cannot but conclude that they are pos- 
sessed of muscular powers.’* Jluntcrs Uorh, vol. iii. p. 1/57. See also vol. 
iv. p. 2o4. Mr. Gulliver, in his edition of Ifewsons Works, London, 184(i, 
says (p. 12r>), that Hunter’s “experiments on the functions of the arteries 
are supported by the latest and best observations on their structure.” 

. “The fact of the muscularity of the iris, which is here presumed from 
analogy by Mr. Hunter, has been since directly proved by the observations of 
Bauer and Jacob {Phil. Tnnis. 1822), and indirectly by Berzelius, wlio found 
that the iris possesses all the chemical properties of muscle.” Palmer’s 
note in Thinter's Works, vol. iii. p. 146, London, 18137. 

“5 Adams' Life of Ilmter, pp. 50, 60, 245. Hunter's Works, vol. i. p. 43 ; 
vol. iv. pp. 116-121. Watson's Pidmiples of Physic, vol. ii. p. 440. 

256 Hunter subjects the blood to t»oth mechanical and chemical analy- 
sis and endeavours to determine the chamcteristic properties of its different 
constituents.” Owen’s Preface to vol, iv. of Jlu'tUer's Works, p. xii. But 
this gives, perhaps, rather too high an idea of his animal chemistry ; for 
such was then the miserable state of this extremely important branch of 
knowledge, that he arrived at the conclusion that “blood gives no analysis 
excepting that of common animal matter.” Princijjles of iSurgery, chap, 
iii. in Hunter's Works, vol. i. p. 229. 

257 « In seeking to determine the respective importance of the different 
constituents of the blood, by the philosophical and most difficult inquiry 
into their respective periods of formation in the development of the embryo, 
Hunter made the intejjesting discovery that the vessels of the embiyo of a 
red-blooded animal circulated in the first instance colourless blood, as in the 
invertebrate animals. ‘The red globules,’ he observes, ‘seemed to bo 
formed later in life than the other two constituents, for we see while the 
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This is ono of many instances in the history of our know- 
ledge, which proves how- useless it is for a man to ad- 
vance too far beyond the age in which he livcs.^"* But 
Hunter, besides making the discovery, also saw its 
meaning. Brom it, ho infori’cd, that tho function of the 
red globules is to minister to the strength of tho system, 
rather than to its repair.*"® This is now universally 
admitted ; but it was not admitted till long after his 
death. Its rect'gnition is chietl}'' owing to tho rapid 
advance of animal chemistry, and to improvements in 
the microscope. Bor, by the (miploymeut of these re- 
source's, it has becjome mauiiest, that ihe red globules, tho 
respiratory process, the production of animal he.at, and 
the energy of the locomotive organs, arc but different 


chick is ill the eg.sj tlie heart bcatin;^, and it then contains a transparent 
fluid before any red globules arc formed, which fluid we may suppose to be 
the serum and the lymph.’ I well remember the feelings of surprise with 
which I lislenetl, while at Paris in 1832, to a memoir read before the Aca- 
demy of Hcieiicc, by MM. Delpech and Coste, the object of which was the 
announcement of the same fact as a novel and important discovery. The 
statement of the French observers was received with all the consideration 
which its importance justly merited, without its being suspected that our 
great physiologist had, half a century before, embraced it, with all its legi- 
timate deductions, in the extended circle of his investigations.” Owen’s 
Preface to vol. iv. of Worka, p. xiii. 

Indeed, if we may rely on the references recently given by Mr. Gnl- 
liver, which, from his great general accuracy, there seems no reason to 
question, the fact that the pale blood precedes the red, was known even in 
the time of Glisson. Gulliver’s learned edition of llewsov^s Worh^ 

London, 1846, p. 222. But, to the con tern poraiies of Glisson, such a fact 
was isolated, and consequently useless. Kothing is valuable while it appears 
to Btaiid alone. 

259 « From the above account it appears that whatever may be their 
utility in the machine, the red globules certainly are not of such universal 
use as the coagulating lymph, since they are not to be found in all animals, 
nor so mrly in those that have them; nor are they pushed into the extreme 
arteries, where we must suppose the coagulating lymph reaches ; neither do 
they appear to be so readily formed. This being the case, we mnst condu^ 
them not to be the important part of the blood in contrihiting to growth^ repair ^ 
<fec. Their use would seem to he cmmected with strength” A Treatise on the 
Blood, InflAimmatign, and Oun-shot Wounds, in Hunter $ Works, vol. iii. p. 
68. In another remarkable passage, he touches on the possibility of an in- 
crease in the amount of red globules being connected with an increase in 
the amount of heat. I will not pretend to deterfhiue how far this may 
assist in keeping up the Animal heat.” Observatiom on the Structure and 
(Economy of Whales, in SiXhter's Works, vol. iv. p. 364. 
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pai’ts of a single scheme.®®® Their connexion with each 
other is established, not only by a comparison of different 
species, but also by a comparison of different members 
of the same species. In human beings, for example, the 
locomotive and other animal functions are more active in 
persons of a sanguine temperament, than in those of a 
lymphatic temperament; while, in sanguine tempera- 
ments, the globules arc more numerous than in lymphatic 
ones. The knowledge of this fact we owe to Lccanu 
and to him we are also indebted for an analogous fact, 
corroboi’ating the same view. lie has show?, that the 
* blood of women contains more water and fewer rod glo- 
bules than the blood of men so that hei’o again wo 
discern the relation between these globules and the 
energy of •animal life. Inasmuch, however, as these re- 
searches were not made until many years after the death 
of Hunter, the coincidence between them and his specu- 
lative conclusions is a striking instance of his power 
of generalization, and of that unrivalled knowledge of 
comparative anatomy, which supplied hiiri with ma- 
terials from which, in spite of the backwardness of 
animal chemistry, ho was able to- draw an inference. 


The evidence of this is collected in the notes to Bucklers History of 
Civilization^ vol. i. pp. 53-55. 

•Ml (( According to Lecanu, temperament has an influence upon the com- 
position of the blood. He infers from his analyses that the blood of l>m- 
phatic persons is poorer in solid constituents, and especially in blood corpus- 
cules, than that of persons of sanguineous temperament, while the quaijtity 
of albumen is much the same in both." iSmion^s Animal Chemistry with 
reference to the Physiology and Pathology of Maufi, London, 1845, vol. i. p. 
236, Compare Thomson's Chemistry of Animal Bodies^ Edinburgh, 1843, 
p. 370. 

Simonas Animal Chemistry y vol. i. pp. 234, 235. Subsequent experi- 
ments have confirmed this*. “ The proportion of red globules dried to 
1000 parts of blood, is in healthy males estimated at 127 parts by Andral 
and Gavarret ; lower and higher figures have been given by other analysts, 
but this probably is the result of somewhat diflferent modes of proceeding. 
In females the proportion of globules is lower, Becquerel and Rodier make 
the^difference to be about 15 parts per 1000.” Jones and Sievekinfs Paiho- 
Uqical Anatomy y London, 1854, p. 23. Hence, the greater specific gravity 
of male blood. See th^ interesting results of Hr. Davy’s experiments in 
Davy's, Physiological and Analomwal llesearchesy London, 1839, vol. ii. 
p. 32. ' 
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which later and minuter researches have decisively vcri- 
ficd .263 : 

Kaving thus, by a comprehensive survey of the 
animal world, associated its remarkable faculty of move- 
ment with the state of its blood, Hunter turned his 
attention to another aspect of the question, and took into 
consideration the movcnients of the vegetable world, in 
the hope that, by comparing these two divisions of 
nature, ho migJit detect some law, which', being common 
to both, shoidd unite into one study all the principle's of 
organic motion. Though he failed in this great under- 
taking, some of his generalizations arc very sug'.;ostivc, 
and well illnstrate the power and grasp of his mind. 
Ijooking at the organic kingdom as a whole, h(! supposed 
that its capacity of action, both in animals and in 
A’egotables, was of threes kinds. The first kind, was the 
action of the individual upon the matei'ials it already 
possessed ; and this gave rise to growth, secretion, and 
other functions, in which the juice of the plant Avas 
equivalent to the blood of the auiiual.^^i The second 


Hunter died in 1793. Tlie researches of Lecaiiu were published in 

1831. 

Anotlier, and still more remarkable proof of the extent to which Hunter 
outstripped his own age, appears in the following passage, wdiich has just 
been published in his posthumous works, and in which he anticipates the 
grandest and most suggestive of all the ideas belonging to the physiology of 
the nineteenth century. “ If we were capable of following tlie progress of 
increase of the number of the parts of the most perfect animal, as they first 
formed in succession, from the very first to its state of full perfection, we 
shoflld probably be able to compare it with some one of the incomplete 
animals themselves, of every order of animals in the Creation, being at no 
stage different from some of the inferior orders. Or, in other words, if we 
were to take a series of animals, from the more imperfect to the perfect, we 
should probably find an imperfect animal, corresponding with some iStago 
of the most perfect.” Knsaifs mid Ohservations^hy John limiter^ being his 
Posthumom PayerSy London, 18G1, vol. i. p. 203, 

264 << natural salutary actions, arising from stimuli, take place both 
in animals and vegetables, and may be divided into three kinds. The first 
kind of action, or self-motion, is employed simply in the oeconomical opera- 
tions, by which means the immediate functions are cari’ied on, and the 
necessary operations perfonned, with the materials the animal or vegetable 
is in possession of, such as growth, support, secretion, &c. The blood is 
disposed of by the actions of the vessels, according to their specific stimulus, 
producing all the abo^ effects. The juices of a plant are disposed of 
according to the differen^ictious of the sap-vessels, arising also from their 
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kind of action had for its object to increase these mate- 
rials ; it A\ras always excited by Avant, and its result was, 
to nourish and preserve the individual.-**® The third 
kind Avas entirely duo to external causes, including the 
Avholo material world, all the phenomena of which Avere 
h stimulus to some kind of action.^**** By combining, in 
different Avays, these different sources of motion, and by 
studying every incitement to action, first, in reference 
to one of the three great divisions just indicated, and, 
secondly, in reference to the power of action, as distin- 
guished from the quantity of action, 2®’’ Kunter believed 
that some fundamental tmths might be obtained, if not 
by himself, at all events by his successors. For, ho 
thought that, though animals can do many things which 
plants cannot, still, the immediate cause of action is in 
both cases the same.**®* In animals, there is morer variety 


specific fitiinulus, which is different from that of blood-vessels, but equally 
produces j'rowth ; but a vine will grow twenty feet in one suinmer, while a 
wliale, probably, docs not grow so much in ,as many years.’^ Croonian 
Lecturer on Atmadtir Motion^ in Jhmter's Worka, vol. iv, p. Ifif). 

265 second kind of action is in pursuit of external influence, and 
arises from a compound of internal and external stimulus ; it is excited by 
tlio state of the animal or vegetable, which gives the stimulus of want, and 
being completed by external stimulus, produces the proper supplies of 
nourishment. It produces motions of whole parts : tlms wc see the 
Iledt/mrutn rfifrans moving its lesser foliola. This is an action apparently 
similar to breathing in animals, though, perhaps, it docs not answer the 
same purpose ; yet there is an alternate motion in both.” Croonian Lec- 
tures, ill I/utUer^H Works, vol. iv, p. 200. 

266 cc third kind of motion is from external stimulus, and consists 

princijially of the motion of whole parts, which is not inconsiderable in 
vegetables, as in the Dioncea muscipnla and Mimosa pvdica is very evident.** 
. These actions are similar to what atise in many animals from 

external stimulus.*' Ihid., vol. iv. p. 201. 

‘‘I make a material diflPerence l)etwcen the power and the quantity 
of action. Some motions may be very small, yet act with great force ; 
while others are of considerable extent, although very weak.” Ibid,, vol, 
iv. p. 204. 

268 ^ <« immediate c^usc of motion in all vegetables is inost probably 
the same, and it is probably the same in all animals ; but how far they are 
the same in both classes, has not yet been determined. But I think it will 
appear, in the investigation of this subject, that vegetables and animals 
have actions evidently tsommon to both, and that the causes of these actions 
are apparently the same in both ; and most probably there is not an action 
in the vegetable, which does not correspond or belong to the animal, 

V0I-. II. 0 
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of motion, but in plants there is more real power. A 
horse is certainly far stronger thap a man. Yet a small 
vine can not only support, but can raise, a column of 
fluid five times higher than a horse can. • Indeed, the 
power which a plant exercises of holding a leaf erect 
during an entire day, without pause and without fatigue,' 
is an effort of astonishing vigour, and is one of many 
proofs, that a principle of comiiensation is at work, so 
that the same energy which, in the animal world, is 
weakened by being dij'oeted to many objects, is, in -the 
vegetable world, strengthened by being concentrated on 
a few.'® 

In pursuing those speculations, whi(;h, amid much 
that is uncertain, contain, I firmly believe, a large 
amount of important, though neglected, truth, liuuter 
was led to consider how motion is produced by various 
forces, such as magnetism, electricity, gravitation, and 
chemical attraction.-^" This carried him into inorganic 
science, where, as he clearly saw, the foundation of all or- 
ganic science must be laid. Just as, on the one hand, the 
human frame could never be successfully studied, except 
by the aid of principles which had been collected from 


although the mode of action in the parts may not be the same, or ipuscular, 
in both.” Croonian Lectures, in Hunters Works, vol. iv. p. 196. Compare 
the section ** Of Motion in Vegetables,” in Hunter* s Essays, London, 1661, 
vol. i. p. 24. 

269 <« iphe variety of motions is greater in animals, and more purposes 
are answered by them.” .... “The first kind of action appears to be 
stronger in its power, although less iu quantity, in vegetables than in 
animals ; for a small vine was capable of sustaining, and even of raising, a 
column of sap 43 feet high, while a horse’s heart was only capable of sup- 
porting a column of blood 8 feet 9 inches high; both of which columns 
must have been supported by the action of the internal parts, for we must 
suppose the heart equal, or nearly so, to the strength or action of the other 
parts of the vascular system ; and when we consider that the sap of the 
tallest tree must be supported, and even raised from the root to the most 
distant branches, ,it must appear that the power of such vegetables far 
exceeds the power of any animal, and, indeed, it is such tis the texture of a 
vegetable only can support. The power of supporting a leaf erect for a 
whole day, is as great an effort of action as that of the elevator palpebrarum 
muscle of the eye of an animal.” Jlunter^s Works, vol. iv. pp. 203, 204. 
See also Hunter* s Essays, vol. i. p. 342 ; “ Ij is probable that the vegetable 
which can the least bear a suspension of its actions^ can do so more than 
the animal which can bw it longest.’* 

Hvmtefs Works, vof- iv. p. 255. 
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an investigation of animals below man,*D so, on the 
other hand, the laws of those very animals must*, ho said, 
be approached through the laws of common or inorganic 
mattei\272 He^ therefore, aimed .at nothing less thmi 
to unite all the branches of physical science, taking 
them in the* order of their relative complexity, and pre^ 
cecdiug from the simplest to the most intricate. With 
this view, he examined the structure of the mineral 
kingdom, and, by an extensive comparison of crystals, 
he sought to generalize the principles of form, in tho 
^ same way as, by a comparison of animals, ho sought to 
* generalize the principles of function. And, in doing 
this, he took into account, not only regular crystals, but 
also irregular ones.^’’® For, he knew that, in nature, 
nothing is really irregular or disorderly • though our 


III his Principles of Surger^y he says {Hunter's Works, vol. i. p. 220), 
The human body is what 1 mean chiefly to treat* of ; but 1 shall often find 
it necessary to illustrate some of tho propositions which 1 shall lay down 
from animals of an inferior order, in whom the principles may be more 
distinct and less blended with others, or where the parts are differently 
constructed, in order to show, from many varieties of structure, and from 
many different considerations, what are the uses of the same parts in man ; 
or, at least, to show that they are not for tho uses which have been com- 
monly assigned to them ; and, as man is the most complicated part of the 
whole animal creation, it will be proper, in the first place, to point out 
general principles, common to all this species of matter, that 1 may* be 
better understood, when I come to the more complicated machine, namely, 
the human/' 

‘‘ Before we endeavour to give an idea of an animal, it is necessary 
to understand the properties of that matter of which an animal is composed ; 
but the better to understand animal matter, it is necessary to understand 
the properties of common matter ; else we shall be often applying our ideas 
of common matter, which are familiar to us, to animal matter, an error 
hitherto too common, but which we should carefully avoid.” Principles 
of Bur gery, in Jlwvter's Works, vol. i. p. 211. “ In the natural history of 

vegetables and animals, therefore, it will be necessary to go back to the first 
or common matter of this globe, and give its general properties ; then see 
how far these properties are introduced into the vegetable and animal 
operations ; or rather, perhaps, how far they are of use or subservient to 
their actions/^ Ilwvters Essays, vol. i. p. 4. “ Every property in man is 

similar to some property, either in another animal, or probably in a 
vegetable, or even in inanimate matter. Thereby (man) becomes classible 
with those in some of his parts.” Ibid., p. 10. 

273 He made “ a valu^We collection of crystalliaations, both of regular and 
irregular forms, which he was accustomed to use in his lectures to exem- 
plify the difference between the laws which regulate the growth of organid 
and the increase of inorganic bodies.” Ouley's Life of Hunter, p. 138. 
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imperfect apprehension, or rather the backwardness of 
our knowledge, prevents us from? discerning the sym- 
metry of the universal scheme. The beauty of the plan, 
and the necessity of the sequence, are not always per' 
ceptible. Hence, we are too apt to fancy that the chain 
is broken, becau'se Ave cannot see every link m it. I’rom 
this sei-ious error. Hunter was saved by his genius, even 
more than by his knowledge. Ileiiig satisfic'd that every 
thing which happens in the matcjrial world, is so con- 
nected and bound up Avith its antecedents, as to be the 
iucA’itable result of what had previously occurred, he 
looked Avith a true philosophic eye at the strange st and 
most capricious shapes, because to him they had a Tiiean- 
iiig and a necessary i)\irposc. To him, they Avcrc neither 
strange nor capricious. They Avere deviations from the 
natural course ; but it Avas a fundamental tenet of his 
philosophy, that nature, evem in the midst of her devia- 
tions, still retains her regularity.-''^ Or, as ho elsewhere 
expresses it, deviation is, imder certain circumstances, 
part of the’laAV of natiyo,^” 

To generalize such irregularities, or, in other Avords, 
to shoAV that they are not iiTcgularities at all, was the 
main object of Hunter’s life, and AV’as the noblest part of 
his mission. Hence, notwithstanding his vast achieve- 
ments in physiology, his favourite pursuit Avas patho- 
logy,^'’ where, the phenomena being more complex, the 
intellect has more play. In this great field, he studied 
the aberrations of structure and of function, in the veget- 
able, as well as in the animal, world while, for the 

274 ft Katiire is always uiiifonn in her operations, and when she deviates 
is still regular in her deviations.” PrincifUs of Surgery^ in Hunter's 
Works^ vol. i. p. 485 ; see also vol. iv. pp. 44, 45. 

275 “ It certainly may be laid down, as one of the principles or laws of 
nature, to deviate under certain circumstances.” Hunter's Works ^ vol. iv. 
p. 278. 

Dr. Adams, who knew him personally, says that he studied “ phy- 
siology, more particularly as connected with pathology.” Adams' Life of 
Hunter^ p. 77. 

His Principles of Surgery contain some curions evidence of his desire 
to establish a connexiopi between animal and vegetable pathology. See, 
for instance, his remarfift^on “local diseases” {Works^ vol. i. p. 341); on 
the influence of the seasons in producing diseases (vol. i. pp. 345, 346) ; 
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aberrations of form, which are the external manifesta- 
tions of disturbed structure, he to6k into consideration the 
■ aiipearanccs presented by the. mineral kingdom. There, 
the power of crystallization is the leading feature, and 
there, violations of symmetry constitute the essential 
disorder, whether the deformity of the crystal is sub- 
sequent to its production, or whether, being the result 
ot what happened before its production, it is an original, 
and, if we may so say, congenital, defect. In either 
case, it is a deviation from the normal type, and, as 
such, is analogous to the monstrosities, both of animals 
and of vegetables.*^® The mind of Hunter, by sweeping 

and on the theory of inflammation exhibited in an oak -leaf (vol. i. p. f3.91). 
Jhit even now, too little is known of the diseases of the vejfetable world to 
enable their study to he incorporated with the science of the diseases of the 
animal world ; and, in the time of Hunter, the attempt was still less pro- 
mising. Still, the effort shows the grandeur and range of the mau’fi mind ; 
and though little was elfected, the method was right. So, too, in one of 
his essays on the Power of ProdiiciMj Heaty he says, In the course of a 
variety of experiments on animals and vegetables, I have frequently observed 
that the result of experiments in the one has explained the ooconomy of the 
otlier, and pointed out some principle common to both.** dIantePs Works^ 
vol. iv. p. i;36. -V 

27» “Mature being pretty constant in the kind and number of the dif- 
ferent parts peculiar to each species of 'animal, as also in the situation, 
formation, and construction of such parts, W'e call every tiling that deviates 
from that uniformity a ‘monster,* whether (it occur in) crystallization, vege- 
tation, or aiiimalization. There must be some principle for those deviations ' 
from the regular course of nature, in the economy of such species as they 
occur in. In the present inquiry it is the animal creation 1 mean to con- 
sider. Yet, as tliere may be in some degree an analogy between all the 
three (kingdoms of nature), I shall consider the other two, so far as tins 
analogy seems to take place.” .... “Monsters are not peculiar to animars; 
they are less so in them, perhaps, than in any species of matter. The 
vegetable (kingdom) abounds with monsters ; and perhaps the uncommon 
formation of many ciystals may be brought within the same species of pro- 
duction, and accounted for upon the same principle, viz. some influence 
interfering with the established law of regular formation. Monsters in 
crystals may arise from the same cause, as mentioned in the ‘ Introduc- 
tion viz. either a wrong arrangement of the parts of which the crystal is 
to be composed, or a (Refect in the formation, from the first setting out 
being wrong, and (the ftirmation) going on in the same (wrong) line. The 
principle of crystallization is in the solution ; yet it requires more to set it 
a going, or into action, such, e.g,^ as a solid surface. The deficiency in 
the production of a true crystal may be in the solution itself ; or, I can 
conceive, that a very slight pircumstaiice might alter the form of a crystal, 
and even give the di^owtion for one (crystal) to form upon another. Quick- 
ness in the progress of crystallization produces irregularity and diminution 
in size.” HurUer's E^eaya^ London, 1861, vol. i. pp. 239-241. The reader 
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through this immense range of thought, attained to such 
commanding views of the philosophy of disease, that, in 
that department, he is certainly without a rival. As a 
physiologist, he was equalled, or perhaps excelled, by 
Aristotle; but as a pathologist, he stands alone, if wo 
consider what pathology was when he found it, and 
what it Avas when he left it.-'^® Since his death, the 
rapid advance of morbid anatomy and of chemistry has 
caused some of his doctrines to be modified, and some of 
them to be overturned. This has been the work of in- 
ferior men, wi(5lding superior chemical and microscopical 
resources. To say that the successors of John II auter 
arc inferior to him, is no disparagement to their abilities, 
since he was one of those extremely rare charactci’s who 
only appear at very long intervals, and who, Avhen they 
do appear, remodel the fabric of knowledge. They re- 
volutionize our modes of thought ; they stir up the in- 
tellect to insuiTcction ; they are the rebels and dema- 
gogues of science. And though the pathologists of the 
nineteenth pentury have chosen a humbler path, this 
must not blind us to thejr merits, or prevent us from 
being grateful for what -they have done. We cannot, 
however, be too often reminded, that the really great 
men, and those who arc the sole permanent benefactors 
of their species, are not the great experimenters, nor the 
great observers, nor the great readers, nor the great 
scholars, but the great thinkers. Thought is the’ creator 
and vivifier of ail human afPaii’S. Actions, facts, and ex- 


must remember, that, when these remarks were written, the phenomena 
of crystallization had not been subjected to that exact mathematical treat- 
ment which subsequently revealed so many of their laws. Indeed, the 
goniometer was then so coarse an instrument, that it was impossible to 
measure the angles of crystals with accuracy, 

Abemethy says, “He appears to me as a new character in our pro- 
fession ; and, briefly to express his peculiar merit^I may call him the flrst 
and great physionosologist, or expositor of the nature of disease.” Aher- 
neih^s Hunterian Oration^ p, 29, London, 1819. “He may be regarded 
as the first who applied the great truths of anatomical and physiological 
science to these most important subjects, by tracing the processes which 
nature employs in the construction of organic change^ in building up new 
formations, and in repairing the effects of injury or disease.” Uodg^orCi 
Hunterian Oratim^ 1855, pf^2. 
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tornal manifestations of every kind, often triumph for a 
while; but it is the progress of ideas which ultimately 
deterinines the progress of the world. Unless these are 
changed, every other change is superficial, and every 
improvement is precarious. It is, however, evident that, 
in the present state of our knowledge, all ideas respect- 
ing nature must refer either to the normal or to the ab- 
normal ; that is to say, they must bo concerned either 
with what is regular, uniform, and obedient to rec'ognizcd 
principles, or else with what is irregular, perturbed, and 
disobedient. Of these two divisions, the first belongs to 
science ; the second, to superstition. John Hunter formed 
the superb conception* of merging both classes of ideas 
into one, by showing that nothing is irregular, that 
nothing is perturbed, that nothing is disobedient. Cen- 
turies, perhaps, may elapse before that conception will 
be consummated. But what Hunter effected towards it, 
places him at the head of all pathologists, ancient or 
modern. For, with him, the science of pathology did 
not ‘mean the laws of diseaso in man alone, .or *even in 
all animals, or even in the whole* organic kingdom ; but 
it meant the laws of disease and of malformation in the 
entire material world, organic and inorganic. His great 
object was, to raise a science of the abnormal. Ho de- 
termined to contemplate nature as a vast and united 
whole, exhibiting, indeed, at different times different 
appearances, but preserving, amidst every change, ^ 
principle of uniform and uninterrupted order, admitting 
of no deviation, undergoing no disturbance, and present- 
ing no real irregularity, albeit to the common eye, irre- 
gularities abound on every side. 

As pathology was the science to whiteh Hunter was 
most devoted, so also was it that in which his natural 
love of deduction Was most apparent. Here, far more 
t-Kan in his physiological inquiries^ do wo find a desire 
to multiply original principles from which he could 
reason; in opposition to the inductive method, which 
always aims at diminishing these principles by gradual 
and “successive analysis. Thus, for instance,^ in his 
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animal patholopjy, ho attempted to introduce, as an 
ultimate principle from which he ^ould argue, the idea 
that all diseases move more rapidly towards the .skin 
than towards internal parts, hy virtue of some hidden 
force, which also obliges vegetables to approach the 
surface of the earth.-*’ Another favourite propositi'on, 
which ho often used as a major premiss, and by its aid 
constructed deductively a pathological argument, was, 
that in 'no substance, be it what it may, can two pro- 
cesses go on in the same part at the same time.-'^^ liy 
applying this universal proposition to the more limited 
phcnouu'iia of animal life, he inferi’c d that two g'.uieral 
diseases cannot co-exist in the same individual ; and ho 
relied so much ou this ratiocination, that ho refused to 
credit any testimony by Avhich it was impugned.’’''- 


MO «« I'jjQ specific qualities in diseases also tend more rapidly to the 
skill than to the deeper- seated parts, oxcopt the cancer ; although, even i»i 
this disease, tho progress towards the superlicies is more (juick tliau its 
progress towards the centre.” . . . . “ In short, tliis is a law of nature, 
and it probably is upon the same principle by wliich vegetables always 
approach the surface of the earth.” A Treatue on the Blood, Injlawwufion, 
and Gunshot Wounds, in Iluider^s Works, vol. iii. p. l28o. “ Granulations 

always tend to the skin, wliich is exactly similar to vegetation, for plants 
always grow from the centre of the earth towards the surface ; and this 
principle was taken notice of wdien wo were treating of abscesses coming 
towards the skin.” Ibid., pp, 489, 490. 

‘isi << ji; admitted as an axiom, that two processes cannot go on 

at the same time in the same part of any sulistance. ” Hunter s Works, vol. 
iv. p. 90. Compare Hunteys Essoi^s, vol. ii. p. 333: “As it appears, in 
general, that Nature can hardly make one part perform two actions with 
advantage.” 

282 «» Thus, we hear of pocky itch and of scurvy and the venereal disease 
combined ; but this supposition appears to me to be founded in error. 1 have 
never seen any such cases, nor do they seem to he consistent with the principles 
of morbid action in the animal oeconomy. It appears to me beyond a doubt 
that no two actions can take place in the same constitution, or in the same 
part, at one and th6 same time.” Hunter's Works, vol. ii. p. 132. “ As I 

reckon every operation in the body an action, whether universal or partial, 
it appears to me beyond a doubt that no two actions can take place in the 
same constitution, nor in the same part, at one and the same time ; the 
operations of the body are similar in this respect to actions or motions in 
common matter. It natwffolly results from this principle, that no two 
different fevers can, exist in the same constitution, nor two local diseases 
in the same part, at the same time. There are many local diseases which 
have dispositions totally different, but having very siiAilar appearances, have 
been supposed by some t^^kte one sort of disease, by others to be a different 
kind, and by others again^fc compound of two diseases.” • . . . “ These, 
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There is reason to believe that his conclusion is erro- 
neous, and that different diseases can so accompany each 
other, as to be united in the same individual, at the 
-same time, and in the same part.^®® Whether or not 
this be the case, it is equally interesting to notice the 
process of thought which led Hunter tq bestow infinitely 
more pains in arguing from the general theory, than in 
arguing to it. Indeed, he can hardly be said to have 
argued to it at all, since ho obtained it by a rough and 
hasty generalization from what seemed to bo the obvious 
properties of inorganic matter. Having thus obtained 
it, he applied it to the pathological phenomena of the 
organic world, and o.specially of tlio animal world. That 
' he should have adopted this course, is a curious proof 
of the energy of his deductive habits, and of the force of 
mind which enabled him so to sot at naught the tradi- 
tions of his English contemporaries, as to follow a method 
which, in the opinion of every one who surrounded him, 
was not only full of danger, but could never lead to 
truth. 

th(‘refore, arc often supposed to be mixed, and to exist in the same part. 
Thus we hear of a pocky-scurvy, a pocky-itcJi, rheumatic-gout, &c. &c., 
wliich names, accoMuir/ to ?nf/ prittci^/le, imply a union tiiat cannot possibly 
exist.” /Old., vol, iii. pp. 3, 4. 

Dr. Robert Williams {Unc^dopcedut of the Medical Scimees, Londpn, 
1847, 4to, p. 688) says, ‘‘The diagnosis between gout and rheumatism is 
often exceedingly difficult, so much so that iiosologists have given a mixed 
class, or rheumatic gout. Mr. Hunter, warmly opposed this compound 
appellation, for, in his opinion, no two distinct diseases, or even distinct 
diatheses, can co-exist in the same constitution ; a law, it must be admitted, 
to have many exceptions.” Compare Wataoii^s Principles and Practice of 
Phyde, London, 1807, vol. i. p. 3l5J ; “acting upon the aphorism of John 
Hunter (an aphorism, however, which requires some qualification), that two 
diseases or actions cannot go on in a part at the same time. ” According to 
another authority, “ There can be little doubt that two or more zymotic 
processes do often go on simultaneously in the blood and bydy j a fact of ‘ 
profound interest to the pathologist, and worthy of attentive investigation.” 
Report on the PMic Health for 1847, in Journal of the Rtatutical Society, 
vol. xi. p. 168, London, 1848. See also, on the co-existence of specific 
poisons, Rrichsen^s Surgery, 2d edit. London, 1857, p. 430. Mr. Paget, in 
his sfA*ikiiig, and eminently suggestive Lectures y)n Pathology, London, 1853, 
vol, ii. pp. 537, 538, has made some interesting remarks on one part of the 
theory of co-existence; and his observations, so far as they go, tend to 
corroborate Hunter’s view. He has put very forcibly the antagonism 
between cancer and other specific diseases; and especially between the 
cancerous diathesis and the tuberculous. 
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Other parts of his pathology abound with similar 
instances, w’hich show how anxious he was to assume 
principles on which he could build arguments. Of this 
kind, were his ideas respecting syn)pathy, as connected 
with action. Ho suggested, that the simplest forms of 
sympathy would probably be found in the vog(;toble 
W'orld, becatise there, the general arrangements ai'c less 
intricate than in the animal Avorkl.*’'**' On this sui)posi- 
tion, he constructed a series of cuiious and refined specula- 
tions, of which, however, I must confine myself to giving 
a A'ory short summary. As animals sympathize more 
tlian vegOtabkvs, this helps us to understand whj' it is 
that their movements are more numerous. Foi’, sym- 
pathy, being a susceptibility to impression, is also a- 
principle of action.-*^® Like other principles of action, it 
may be either natural or diseased.-*^'’ But, whichever it 
be, it can, in plants, have only one mode of development, 
because, in them, it can only bij influenced by stimulus ; 
while in animals, which have sensation, it has necessarily 
three modes, one from stimulus, one from sensation, and 
a third compounded of the other two.^^'’ These are the 
largest divisions of sympathy, if wo consider the organic 
W'orld as a w'hote. In single cases, however, sympathy 
admits of still further subdivision, "VVe may reason 
from it, in reference to the ago of the individual we 

284 “The most simple sympathy is perhaps to be found in vegetables, 
these being much move simple than the most simple animal.” Princi^lea 
of tiurgerif^ iiijhmters }York8, vol. i. p. 327. 

286 This principle of action, called sympathy,” &c. Ihid,y vol. i. 
p. 318. 

^ Sympathy may be divided into two kinds, the natural and the 
diseased.” Principles of Surffery^ in Hunter's Works^ vol. i. p. 320; see 
also A Treatise on the Bloody I tijianimatwny Sc.y in ^yorkSy vol. iii. p. 6. 

2*7 Oroonian Lectures on Muscular Motio7i, in Hunter s Worksy vol. iv. p. * 
207 ; and exactly the same words in his Phytoloqyy in Hunter's EssaySy 
London, 1861, vol. i. p. 361. 

2** “ Local or partial sympathy is found more in old than in young ; 
whereas universal sympathy is mere in young than in old. Sympathy is 
less determined in young persons, every part being then ready to Bympkthize 
with other parts uiidei;d^isca8e.” As the child advances, the power 

of sympathy becomes partial, there not being now, ii| the constitution, that 
universal consent of parts, but some part, which has greater sympathy than 
the rest, falls into the wl^e irritation ; therefore the whole disposition to 
sympathy is directed to some particular part. The different organs acquire 
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may also reason from it in reference to temperament, 
Since, in point of fact, temperament is nothin" but sus- 
ceptibility to action.^®'*^ And when sympathy is in 
action, we may, by analyzing our. idea of it, reduce it 
to live different heads, and may classify it as continued, 
or contiguous, or remote, or similar, or dissiinilar.^^*^^ 
All these supplied Hunter with principles fyoin which, 
by reasoning deductively, he attempted to explain the 
facts of disease; for, according to him, disease merely 
consists in a want of combination of actions.*®^ ‘ By 
this process of thought, he was induced to neglect those 
• predisposing causes, to .which inductive pathologists 
pay great attention, and with which the works of his • 
English contemporaries were much occupied. Such 
causes could only be generalized from observation, and 
Hunter made no account of them. Indeed, he even 
denies their real existence, and asserts that a predispos- 
ing cause, is simply an increased susceptibility to form 
disposition to action.^^^ 


more and more of their own independent actions, as the cliild grows older,” 
llunteys Work's^ vol. i. pp. 322, 323. 

3*® “ Susceptibilities for dispositions and actioTis appc'ar to me to be th® 
same witli what are usually understood by temperament. Temperament 
is the state of the body fitting it for the disposition or action it is then 
ill.” Jhmter's Works, vol. i. p. 307. 

Hunter'' s Works, Vol. iii. p. 393. 

291 every natural action of the body depends, for its perfection, on 
a number of circurtistaiices, we are led to conclude, that all the various 
combining actions are established while the body is in health, and well 
disposed ; but this does not take place in diseased actions, for disease, on 
the contrary, consists in the want of this very combination.” Uunter's * 
Works, vol. iii. p. 10. Compare vol. i. p. 310 ; ‘‘ I have explained that a 
disease is a disposition for a wrong action, and that the action is the imme- 
diate effect of the disposition, and that either the actions, or the effects of 
those actions, produce tJve spnptonis which are ffenerttUy called the disease ; 
such as sensations, which are commonly pain of all kinds, sickness, altera- 
tion visible or invisible in the structure of the part or parts that act, and 
sympathy.” 

292 « There is no such thing, strictly speaking, as a predisposing cause. 
What is commonly understood Dy a predisposing cause is an increased sus- 
ceptibility to form disposition to action. When I say | am predisposed for 
such and such actions, it is only that I am very susceptible of such and 
such impressions.” Umfter'^s Works, vol. i. p. 303. See also p. 301 : “ The 
most simple idea I can form of an animal being capable of disease is, that 
every animal is endued with a power of action, and a susceptibility of 
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By reasoning from* the twofold ideas of action and of 
sympathy, Hunter constructed the deductive or syiithotie 
part of his imthology. This ho did as a Scotchman, and 
to this, had he always lived in Scotland, he would pro- 
bably have confined himself. But bcing'for forty years 
surrounded by Englishmen, and having his mind impreg- 
nated by English habits, ho contracted something of 
their mode of thought. We, accordingly, find that a 
considerable j'f'i'Uon of his pathology is as indiudive as 
the most eager disciple of Bacon could desire ; forming, 
in this respecit, a strikijig contrast to the purely synthetic 
method of Ckdleu, the other great paihologist of Scotland. 
In the attempt, however, which Hunter made to mix 
these two methods, he perplexed both himself and his 
readers.. Hence that obscurity, which evtai his warmest 
admirers have noticicd, though they have not perceived 
its cause. Vast as his powers were, he was unable to 
effect a complete union between induction and deduc- 
tion. That this should have happened, will not surprise 
any one, who considers how some of the greatest thinkci’S 
have failed in this, the most difficidt of all enteiprises. 
Among the ancients, Plato failed in induction, and all 
his followers failed with him ; since none of them have 
placed sufficient confidence in frets, and in the process 
of reasoning from particulars to generals. Among the 
moderns, Bacon was deficient in deduction, and eveiy 
Baconian has been similarly deficient ; it being the 
essential vice of that school to despise reasoning from 
• general propositions, and to underrate the value of the 
syllogism. ' It may, indeed, be doubted if the history 
of the world supplies more than two instances of phy- 
sical philosophers being as great in one form of inves- 
tigation as in the other. They are Aristotle and New- 
ton, who wielded each method with equal ease, com- 
bining the skill and boldness of deduction with the 

impression, which impression forms a disposition, which disposition may 
produce action, which action becomes the immediate sign of the disease ; 
all of which will be f«6gprding to the nature of the impression and of the 
part impressed.” ^ 
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caution and jicvseverance of induction, masters alike of 
synthesis and of analysis, as cajiable of proceeding from 
generals to particulars, as from particulars to generals, 
sometimes making ideas jireccde facts, and sometimes 
making facts precede ideas, bnt never faltering, never 
doubting which course to take, and never allowing either 
scheme unduly to encroach on its ojipositc. That Hunter 
should be unable to perform this, merely proves that he 
was inferior to these two men, whoso almost incredible 
achievements entitle them to bo termed the px’odigi,es of 
the human race, liut what he did was wonderful, and, 
in his own de2iartraont, has never been rivalled. Of thp 
character and extent of his inquiries, I have given a 
sketch, which, notwithstanding its imperfections, may 
serve to illustrate the antagonism of the Scotch and 
English Intellects, by showing how the methods peculiar 
to each nation struggled for masteiy in tliat great mind, 
which was exposed to the action of both. Whioh 
method predominated in Hunter, it would be hard to 
say. But it is certain, that his understanding vyas 
troubled by their conflict. It is also certain, that,' 
owing to his love of deduction, or of reasoning from 
general ideas, he exorcised much less sway over his 
English contemporaries, than he would have done if he 
had exclusively followed their favourite method of rea- 
soning from particular facts. Hence, the disproportion 
between his influence and his merits. As to his merits, 
it is now admitted, that,' in addition to his physiological 
discoveries, and the great pathological views which he 
propounded, we may trace to him nearly all the surgiodl 
improvements which were introduced within about forty 
years after his death.^ He was the first who explained. 

Hunter died in 1793. In 1835, Mr. Palmer writes; “ Those who 
have traced the progress of modern surgery to its true source, will not fail 
to have discerned, in the principles which Hunter established, the germs of 
almost all the improvements which have been since introduced.” Hunter' i 
Works vol. i. p. vii. Eighteen years later, Mr. Paget^says of Hunter’s views 
respecting the healiiift of injuries : In these sentences, Mr. Hunter has 
embodied the principle on which is founded the whole practice of subcu- 
taneous surgery ; a principle of which, indeed, it seems hardly possible 
to exaggerate the importance.” Paget's Lectures on Surgical Paihdogy^ 
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and, indeed, the first who recognized, the disease of 
inflammation of the veins, which' is of frequent occur- 
rence, and, under the name of phlebitis, has latterly 
been much studied, but which, before his time, had been 
ascribed to the most erroneous causes.-®^ On general 
inflammation, ho threw so much light, that the doctrines 
which he advocated, and which were then ridiculed as 
whimsical novelties,- are now taught in the schools, and 
have become part of the common traditions of the 
medical luolession.^^ He’, 'moreover, introduced what 

London, 1853, vol. i. p. 170. At pp. 107, 308 : “ After what I i^ave said 
respecting the ])rocess of immediate union, it may appear that Mr. Hunter 
was more nearly right than his successors.” 

“ Inflammation of the veins, originally studied by Hunter, has of late 
years attracted the attention of many distinguished Continental and British 
pathologists.” JCHchm'ft Sunfer^f, London, 1857, p. 475. “No subject 
more amply illustrates the essential services which the science' and art of 
medicine have derived from pathological anatomy than that of phlebitis. 
By this study many a dark point in the phenomena of disease has been 
either tlioroughly elucidated, or, at all events, rendered more compi’ehen- 
sible. \Vc need only refer to the so-termed malignant intennittents, 
consequent upon w<junds and surgical operations, — to certain typlioid con- 
ditions, puerperal diseases, and the like. John Hunter, the elder Meckel, 
•and Peter Frank, were the first to commence the investigation ” llaaHe's 
Anatomical Description of the Diseases of the Organs of Circulation and 
Respiration^ London, 1848, p. 10, “ Hunter was the first to open the way, 

and since that period the scalpel has shown that many previously uiiiii- 
telligihle rnaliguant conditions are attributable to phlebitis.” Jones and 
t^ievekinfs Patholoefical Anatomy^ London, 1854, p, 382. On the applica- 
tion of this discovery to the theory of inflammation of the spleen, see 
Rokitansky's Pathological Anatomy ^ vol. ii. p. 173, Loudon, 1840 ; compare 
vol. iv. p. 335. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie says : “ It is true that the essential parts of 
John Hunter’s doctrines as to inflammation and its consequences are ijow 
so incorporated with what is taught in the schools, that to be acquainted 
with them yoa need not seek them in his works ; but I recommend you, 
nevertheless, to make these your especial study, for the sake of the other 
valuable information which they contain, and the important views in 
physiology and pathology wliich, in almost every page, are offered t(f your 
contemplation.” Brodie' s Lectures on Pathology and Surgery, London, 
1846, p. 25. “ John Hunter, whose treatise on Inflammation is a mine in 

which all succeeding writers have dug.” Watson's Principles and Practice 
of Physic, London, 1857, vol. i. p. 146. “The appeal to philosophical 
principles in Hunter’s works was, indeed, the cause of their being a closed 
volume to his less enlightened contempoiaries; but, though the principles 
implied or expressed, subjected them to the scorn and neglect of those less 
imbued with the spirit of philosophy, the results of tjiose principles, verified 
as they were by facts, ^ve giadually and insensibly forced themselves on 
the conviction of the provision ; and though adopted silently, and without 
acknowledgment, as if the authors themselves had forgotten or were ignor- 
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IS probaMy the most capital improvement in surgery 
ever etfected by a single man; namely, the practice in 
aneurism of tying the artery at a distance from the seat 
or disease. This one suggestion has saved thousands of 
lives ; and both the suggestion, and the first successful 
excioution of it, arc entirely owing to John Hunter, who, 
It ho had done nothing else, ivould, on this account 
nloiie, have a right to be classed among the principal 
benefactors of mankind.-®® 

were derived, they now form the very {froundwork 
ot all b()ok‘<, treatises, aud lectures on professional subjects.'^ OreefL^it Vital 
Diii'.nucs, Jjondoii, 1840, p. 81. Finally, I will quote the very recent 
tcstiiiioiiy of Mr. 8imon, wlio, in his masterly, and singularly beautiful, 
e.-'Say on Inflammation, has not only brought together nearly every thing 
which is known on tliat interesting subject, but has shown himself to be 
p()>sessed of powers of generalization rare ih the medical profession, or, 
indeed, in any other profession. “ Without undue partiality, ah ifnglish- 
man may be glad to say that the special study of Inflammation dates from 
the lal>uurs of John Hunter. An indefatigable observer of nature, untram- 
melled bv Qducational forms, and tlioroiighly a sceptic in his method of 
study, this large-minded surgeon of ours went to work at inflammation 
with a full estimate of the phystological vastness of his subject. He saw 
tliat, in order to understand inflammation, he must regard it, not as ono 
solitary fact of disease, hut in connexion with kindred phenomena — some 
of them truly morbid in their nature, but many of them within the 
limits of health. He saw that, for any one who would explain inflam- 
mation, all inequalities of blood-supply, all periodicities of growth, all 

actions of sympathy, were part of the problem to be solved.** 

“ He cannot be understood without more reflection than average readers 
will give ; and only they who are content to struggle through a veil of 
obscure language, up to the very reality of his intent, can learn with 
how great a master they are corainuniug.’* . . . • , “Doubtless, he was 
a great discoverer. But it is for the spirit of his labours, even more 
than for- the establishment of new doctrine, that English surgery is for 
ever indebted to him. Of facts in pathology, he may, perhaps, be no 
permanent teacher; but to the student of medicine he must always be 
a noble pattern. Emphatically, it may be said of him, that he was the 
physiological surgeon. Others, before him (Galen, for instance, eminently), 
had been at once physiologists and practitioners j but science! in their 
case,, had come little into contact with practice. Never had physiology 
been so incorporated with surgery, never been so applied to the investiga- 
tion of disease and the suggestion of treatment, as it was by this master- 
workman of ours And to him, so far as such obligations can be personal, 
we assuredly owe it that, for the last half-century, the foundations of 
English surgery have, at least professedly, beoii changing from a basis of 
empiricism to a basis of science.** on In/la/miifKitiotiij in A S^8t€7ni of 

Stirgery, edited by T. Holmes, London, 1860, vol. i. pp. 134-136. 

Air. Bowman, in his Principles of Hurqery {Encyclopedia of the Medi~ 
cal Sciences^ London, 4ft), 1847) says (p. 831) ; “ Before the time of Hunter, 
the operation was performed by cutting into the sac of the aneurism, and 
tying the ^ssel above and below. So formidable was this proceeding in its 
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But, SO far as his own immediate reputation was 
concerned, all was in vain. Uo was in the midst of a 
people who had no sympathy with that mode of thought 
which was most natural to him. They eared nothing 
for ideas, except Avith a view to direct and tangible 
I'esults ; he valued ideas for themselves, and for the sake 
of their truth, independently of all other considerations. 
Ilis English ooutemporarics, prudent, sagaciohs, but 
short-sighted, seeing few' things at a time, but seeing 
those things with admirable clearness, wore unable to 
appreciate his coinprchcnsive speculations. Heneo, in 
their opinion, he Avas little else than an innovator ; nd an 
enthusiast.^”' lienee, too, even the practical iiiiprovc- 
ments Avhieh he introduced Avcrc coldly receiv'bd, because 
they •proceeded from so suspicious a source. The great 
Scotchman, throAvn among a nation Avhose habits of mind 
Avere uncongenial to his oAvn, stood, says one of the most 
celebrated of his disciples, in a position of solitary and 


coBSoquoiiccs, that amputation of the limb was frequently preferred, as a 
less dangerous and fatal measure. The genius of Hunter led him to tic 
the femoral artery, in a case of popliteal aneurism, leaving tlie tumour 
untouched. The safety and efficacy of tliis mode of opei‘ating have now 
been fully established, and the principle has been extended to all opci-ations 
for the cure of this formidable disease,’^ See also p. H73 : PtnijcCs Simjicid 
Patholot) i/,yo\, i. pp. 36, 37 ; and Erichsev^a pp. 141, 1-12, 508, 509. 

297 << majority of Hunter’s contemporaries considered his pursuits 
to have little ^ connexion with ju-actice, charged him with attending to 
physiology more than surgery, and looked on him as little better than an 
innovator and an enthusiast,” Oitley's Life of Hunter , p. 126. In a work, 
which was written by a surgeon only the year after Hunter died, the reader is 
told, in regard to his remarkable inquiries respecting animal heat, that his 
experiments, if they be true, carry with tliem no manner of information : — 
if they be true, no effect for the benefit of man can possibly be derived from 
them.” Tfloot's Life of Hunter, London, 1794, p. 116. At p. 225, the same 
practitioner reproaches the great philosopher with propoiindintr ‘^purely a 
piece of theory, without any practical purpose whatever.” Foot, indeed, 
wrote under the influence of personal feelings, hut he rightly judged that 
these were the sort of charges which would be most likely to prejudice the 
English public against Hunter. It never occurred to Foot, any more than 
it would occur to his readers, that the quest of truth, as truth, is a magni- 
ficent object, even if its practical benefit is imperceptible. One other 
testimony is worth quoting. Sir Astley Cooper writes of Cline : “ His high 
opinion of Mr. Hunter shows his judgment; for almost all others of Mr. 
Hunter’s conteinponiries, although they praise him*now, abused him while 
he lived.” The Life ofh^r Aeiley Cooyer y by Bramhy Blake Coomr, London, 
1843, Vol. ii. p. 337. 
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comfortless superiority.-®® Indeed, so little Avas ho 
rej^arded hy that very profession of which ho Avas the 
chiofest ornament, that, during the many years in Avhich 
he delivered lectures in London on anatomy and on sur- 
gery, his audience never amounted to twenty persons.-** 

I haA’^e now completed my examination of the Scotch 
intellect as it unfolded itself in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The diftercnco hetAveon those two 
periods must strike every readei*. In the seventeenth 
centuiy, the ablest Scotchmen Avasted their energies on 
theological subjects, respecting Avliich wo liave no trust- 
Avortliy information, and no means of obtaining any. 
On these topic.s, difiercut i)orson8 and diflcrent nations, 
equally honest, equally enlightened, and equally com- 
petent, have entertained, and still entertain, the most 
diftcreut opinions, Avhich they advocahi Avith the greatest 
eontideuce, and support by arguments, j)erfectly satis- 
factory to themselves, but contomi)tuously rejected by 
their oppommts. Each side deeming itself in possession 
of the truth, the impartial impiirer, that is, he Avho really 
loA'^cs truth, and knoAVS Ixoav difficult it is to obtain it, 
seeks for some means by Avhieli ho may fairly adjudicate 
betAveen these conflicting pretensions, and determine 
Avhich is right and Avhich is AV'rong. The further he 
searches, the more ho bccomc.s convinced that no such 
means are to be found, and that those questions, if they 
do not transcend the limits of the human understanding, 
do, certainly, transcend its present resources, and have 
no chance of being ansAvered, Avhilo other and much 
simpler problems are still unsolved. It would bo strange, 

208 tc Those who for precede others, must necessarily remain alone ; and 
their actions often appear unaccountalde, nay, even extravagant, to their 
distant followers, who know not the causes that give rise to tliem, nor the 
eifccts which they are designed to produce. In such a situation stood 
jMr. Hunter, with relation to his contemporaries. It was a comfortless 
precedence, for it deprived him of sympathy and social co-operation,” Aber^ 
tveihif^s JTunierian Oration^ p. 49. • 

vm These he continued for several years ; but so far were his talents, 
and his enlightened views, from exciting the attention they merited, that 
his hearers never amounted to twenty.” Ouletf's Life of Hunter^ p. 28. 
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indoed, if wo, ignorant of so many lower and subordinalo 
matters, sbould bo able t(j reach and penetrate these re- 
mote and complicated mysteries. It Avould be slrange ii’ 
wo, who, notwithstanding the advances avo have made, 
arc still in the infancy of our career, and who, like in- 
fants, can Old}' walk Avith unsteady gait, and are scarce 
able to mow Avitliout stumbling, even on plain and level 
gimnid, should, naithless, succeed in scailiug those dizzA 
hoiglils, Avliicli, overhanging our i)atli, lure us on Avliere 
AV<' are sure to fall. Unfortmuitely, JioAVCver, men are, 
in ('veiy age, so litile conscious of tlu'ir deficiencies, that 
they not only attempt this impossible task, but belicAU' • 
they have acbicA'ed it. Of those Avho are a prey to this 
di'lii.don, there ar(‘ always a eei'taiu luimber, Avho, SGal('d 
on their imaginary ('juinonce, are so inllated by lli; 
faueic'd su’jieriority, as to undertake} to instruct, to Avarn. 
and to rcljuke the rest of mankind. Oiving tbemsolves 
out us spiritual udvis(‘r.s, and professing to teaob AA'liaf 
they hcA'c not. yet learned, they exhibit in tboir oaau! 
persons that most consistent of all combinations, a com- 
bination of great ignorance' Avitli great arrogance, i’rom 
this, other eAils ineA'itably follow. Tho ignorance pro- 
duces superstition ; tlu' arrogance! produces tyranny. 
Hence i! is, that, in a country like Scotland, Avhcrc the 
pressure of long-coutimied and adverse circumstances 
has consolidated tho power of tlicse pretenders to Avis- 
dom, such sad results become conspicuous in every di- 
rection. Not only the national character, hut also the 
national literature, feel their influence, and arc coloured 
bj' thorn. It Avas, therefore, natural that, in Scotland, 
in the seventeenth century, when the authority of tho 
clergy was most uncontrolled, tho consequences of that 
authority should bo most apparent. It was natural that 
a literature should ho created such as that of which I 
have gh'en some account ; a literature which encouraged 
superstition, intolerance, and bigotry ; a literature full of 
dark misgmngs, and of still darker treats j a literature 
which taught men that it was wrong to enjoy tho pre- 
sent, and that H^rwas right to tremble at the future ; a 
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literature, in- a ■word, wMch, spreading gloom on -every 
side, soured the temper, corrupted the affections, numbed 
the intellect, and brought into complete discredit those 
bold and original inquiries, without which there can bo 
no advance in human knowledge, and consequently no 
increase of human happiness. 

To this, the literature of the eighteenth century offered 
a striking and most exhilarating contrast. It seemed 
as if, in a moment, all was changed. The Baillios, the 
Binnings, the Dicksons, the Durhams, the Flemings, the 
Frasers, the Gillespies, the Guthries, the llalyburtons, 
the Kendersons, the lluthcrfords, and the rest of that 
monkish rabble, were succeeded by eminent and entci- 
prising thinkers, whose genius lighted up every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and whose minds, fresh and vigor- 
ous as the morning, opened for themselves a new career, 
and secured for their country a high place in the annals 
of Eui-opcan intellect. Something of what they effected, 
I have endeavoured to narrate; much, however, has 
been left untold. But T have brought forward sufficient 
evidence to convince even the most sceptical reader of 
the splendour of their achievements, and of the difference 
betAveen the noble literature which they produced, and 
those Avrctchcd compositions which disfigured the pre- 
ceding century. 

Still, great as the difference was, the two literatures 
had, as I have shown, one important point in common. 
Bothswrcrc essentially deductive ; and the jn’oef of this, 
I have given at considerable length, because, though it 
has, so far as I am aware, escaped the attention of all 
previous inquirers, its consequences were of the utmost 
moment to the fortunes of Scotland, and are, moreover, 
full of interest to those who, in their investigations of 
human affairs, desire to penetrate below the mere surface 
and symptoms of things. 

If wo take a general view of those countries where 
science has been aultivated, we shall find that, wherever 
the deductive method of inquiry has predominated, know- 
ledge, though often increased and accumulated, has never 
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been widely diffused. On the other haud,' Ave shall find 
that, when the induetivai method has predominated, the 
diffusion of knoAvlodgo has always been considerable, or, 
at all events, has been beyond comparison greater than 
when deduction Avas prevalent. This holds good, not 
only of difterent countries, but also of different periods in 
the same country. It even holds good of difterent in- 
dividuals in the same period, and in the same country. 
If, in any civilized nation, tAVo men, equally gifted, Averc 
to ])ropound some new and startling cfmclusion, and one 
of these men Avere to defend his conclusion by reasoning 
from ideas or general principles, Avhile the other man 
Avere to defend his by reasoning from ])articular and 
\isiblo facts, there can bo no doubt that, supposing all 
other things the same, the latter man Avould gain most 
adherents. Ilis conclusion Avould bo more easily diffused, 
simply bc(!aus(^ a direct appeal, in the first instance, to 
])alpable facts, strilces the vulgar Avith immediate effect ; 
while an appeal to ])riuciples is beyond their ken, and as 
they do not sympathize Avith it, they arc apt to ridicule 
it. Facts seem to come home to every one, and arc un- 
deniable. Principles are not so obvioAis, and, being often 
disputed, they have, to those who do not grasp them, an 
unreal and illusory appearance, which Aveakens their in- 
fluence. IIcuco it is that inductive science, which ahvays 
giA’es the first place to facts, is essentially popular, and 
has on its side those innmnerablo persons Avho will not 
listen to the more refined and subtle teachings of 4cduc- 
tive science. Hence, too, we find historically that the 
establishment of the modem inductive philosophy, with 
its varied and attractiA'o experiments, its material appli- 
ances, and its constant appeal to the senses, has been 
intimately connected Avith the awakening of the public 
mind, and coincides with that spirit of inquiry, and with 
that love of liberty, which have been constantly advanc- 
ing since the sixteenth century. Wo may assuredly say, 
that scepticism and democracy are the two leading fea- 
tures of this great |®ientific movement. The seventeenth 
century, which ushered in the Baconian philosophy, was 
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remarkable for its insubordinate spirit, especially in the 
country where that philosophy originated, and where it 
most flourished. In the next age, it was transplanted 
into France, and there, too, it worked upon the popular 
mind, and was, as I have already pointed out, one of the 
principal causes of the French Eevolution. 

If we look still closer into this interesting question, 
wo shall find further corroboration of the view, that the 
inferences of an inductive philosophy are more likely to 
be diffused than those of a deductive one. Inductive 
science rests immediately upon experience, or, at all 
events, upon experiment, Avhich is merely experience 
artificially modified. How, an immense majority of man- 
kind, even in the most advanced countries, are, by the 
constitution of their minds, incapable of seizing general 
principles and applying them to daily affairs, without 
doing serious mischief, cither to themselves, or to others. 
Such an application requires not only great dexterity, 
but also a knowledge of those disturbing causes which 
affect the operation of all general theorems. The task, 
being so difiicult to perform, is rarely attempted; and 
average men, possessed of a tolerably sound judgment, 
do, with good reason, roly mainly on experience, which 
is to them a safer and more useful guide than any prin- 
ciple, however accurate and scientific it might be. This 
begets in their minds a prejudice on behalf of. experi- 
mental inquiries, and a corresponding dislike of the 
oppo|ito and more speculative method. And it can, I 
think, hardly be doubted, that one of the causes of the 
triumph of the Baconian philosophy, is the growth of the 
industrious classes, whose business-like and methodical 
habits are eminently favourable to empirical observations 
of the uniformities of sequence, since, indeed, on the ac- 
curacy of such observations the success of all practical 
affairs depends. Certainly, we find that the overthrow 
of the purely deductive scholasticism of the Middle Ages 
has been everywhere accompanied by the spread of trade; 
and whoever will carefully study the history of Europe, 
will discern many traces of a connexion between the two 
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movements, both of whieli are marked by an increasing 
respect for material and empir’ica|. interests, and a disre- 
gard of ideal and speculative jmrsuits. 

The relation between all this and the popular tend- 
ency of induction, is obvious. For one person who can 
think, there' are at least a hundred persons who can ob- 
serve. An accurate observer is, no doubt, rare ; but an 
accurate Ihiukcr is far rarer. Of this, the ])roofs are 
too abundant to be disputed. Tnd('ed, no one can mix 
Avith his fellow- creatures, without seeing how much more 
natural it is for tliem to notice, than to reflect; and Jiow 
c.xtreniely unusual it is (o meet with any one, Avliose 
conversation, or whose w^’itings, bear marks of patient 
and original thought. And, inasmuch as thinkers are 
more prone to accumulate ideas, Avhile observers are 
more prone to accumulate facts, the ovei'whclming pre- 
dominance of the observing class" is a decisive reason 
Avhy induction, Avhich begins with facts, is ahvays more 
popular than d('duetion, which begins with ideas. It is 
oftem said, and probably Avith truth, that all deduction 
is preceded by induction; so that, in every syllogism, the 
major premiss, howcA'er obvious and necessary it may 
appear, is merely a generalization of facts, or a record of 
Avhat the senses had already observed. But this opinion, 
whether true or false, does not affect. Avhat I have just 
stated, because it concerns the origin of our knoAvledgc, 
and not its subsequent treatment; that is to say, it is 
a metaphysical opinion, rather than a logical one. For, 
OAmn supposing that all deduction rests ultimately on 
induction, it is, nevertheless, certain that there are in- 
numerable cases in which the induction takes place at 
so early a period of life that wo arc unconscious of it, 
and can by no effort recall the process. The axioms of 
geometry afford a good specimen of this. No one can 
tell when or how he first believed that the whole is 
greater than its part, or that things which are equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another All these pre- 
liminary steps are concealed from us, and the strength 
and dexterity of deduction are displayed in the subse- 
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quent stops Ly -vYliich the major premiss is adjusted, and, 
as it were, fitted to the minor. This often requires great 
subtlety of thought, and, in every instance, the external 
world is put aside, and lost sight of. The process, being 
ideal, has no concern, either with observations or experi- 
ments. The suggestions of the senses are shut out, while 
the mind passes through a long train of successive syllo- 
gisms, in which each conclusion is turned into the pre- 
miss of a new argument, until, at length, an inference is 
deductively obtained, which, to those who merely hear 
it emmeiated, seems to have no connexion with the first 
premisses, though, in reality, it is the necessary conse- 
<lueneo of them. 

A method, so recondite, and so* hidden from thg pub- 
lic gaze, can never command the imblic sympathy. Un- 
less, therefore, the human mind should undergo some re- 
markable change in its nature as Avell as in its resources, 
the sensuous process of working uj)wards from particular 
facts to general principles, will always be more attractive 
than the ideal process of working downwards from prin- 
ciples to facts. In both cases, there is no doubt a lino of 
argument essentially ideal ; just as, in both cases, there is 
an assemblage of facts essentially sensuous. No method 
is pure, or stands entirely by itself. But, inasmuch as, 
in induction, the facts are more prominent than the ideas, 
while, in deduction, the ideas are more prominent than 
the facts, it is evident that conclusions arrived at by the 
former plan, Avill, as a general rule, obtain a wider assent 
than conclusions anived at by the latter plan. Obtaining 
a wider assent, they Avill produce more decisive results, 
and will bo more likely to shape the national character 
and influence the course of national affairs. 

The only exception to this, is theology. There, the 
inductive method, as I have already observed, is inap- 
plicable, and nothing remains but deduction, which is 
quite sufficient for the purposes of the theologian. For, 
ho has a peculiaa resource which supplies him with gene- 
ral principles, from which he can argue ; and the posses- 
sion of tMs resource forms the fundamental difference 
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between him and the man of science. Science is the re- 
sult of inqiiiry ; theology is the j’osult of faith. In the 
one, the spirit of doubt ; in the other, the spirit of belief. 
In science, originality is the parent of discovery, and is, 
therefore, a merit ; in theology, it is the parent of heresy, 
and is, therefore, a crime. Every system of religion tin? 
world has yet seen, recognizes faith as an indispensable 
duty ; but to every system of science it is a hindrance, 
instead of a duty, inasmuch as it discourages those in- 
qxiisitive and innovating habits on which all intellectual 
progress depends. The theologian, thus turning credu- 
lity into an honour, and valuing men in proportion as 
they arc simple-minded and easy of belief, has little 
need to trouble himself with facts, which, indeed, he 
sets at open defiance, in his eagerness to narrate por- 
tentous, and often miraculous, events. To the inductive 
philosopher, such a license is forbidden. lie is obliged 
to ground his inferences on facts which no one disputes, 
or which, at all events, any one can cither verify for 
himself, or see verified by others. And if he does not 
adopt this course, his inferences, bo they over so true, 
will have the greatest difficulty in working themselves 
into the popular mind, because they will savour of a 
subtlety and refinement of thought, Avhioh, more than 
any thing else, predisposes common understandings to 
reject the conclusions at which philosophers arrive. 

From the facts and arguments contained in this and 
the preceding chapter, the reader will, I trust, be able 
to see why it was that the Scotch intellect, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was preeminently 
deductive ; and also why it was that, in the eightecntli 
century, the Scotch literature, notwithstanding its bril- 
liancy, its power, and the splendid discoveries of which 
it was the vehicle, produced little or no effect on the 
nation at large. That literature, by its bold and inno- 
vating character, seemed peculiarly fitted to disturb an- 
cient prejudices, and to rouse up a spirit of inquirj’. 
But its method, both of investigation and of proof, was 
too refined to suit i»dinary understandings. Therefore, 
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upon ordinary understandings it was inoperative. In 
Scotland, as in ancient Greece, and in modem Germany, 
the intellectual classes, being essentially deductive, have 
been unable to influence the main body of the people. 
They have considered things at too great an altitude, and 
at too great a remove. In Greece, Aristotle alone had 
a true idea of what induction really was. But even ho 
knew nothing of crucial instances and the theory of 
averages, the two capital resources of that inductive 
philosophy which we now possess. Neither did he, nor 
any of the great German philosophers, nor any of the 
great Scotch philosophers, attach siifficicnt importance 
to the slow and cautious method of gradually rising from 
each generalization to the one .immediately above it, 
without' omitting any intermediate generalization. On 
this method. Bacon, indeed, insists too strongly, since 
many most important discoveiies have been made inde- 
pendently of it, or, I shQuld rather say, in contradiction 
to it. But it is a wonderful weapon, and none except 
men of real genius can dispense with its use. And 
when they do dispense with it, they exit themselves off 
from the general sympathies of their ago and country. 
Bor, these small and proximate generalizations, which 
they neglect, are precisely those parts of philosophy which, 
being least removed from the region of visible facts, are 
best understood by the people, and, therefore, form the 
only common ground between thinkers and practitioners. 
They are a sort of middle term,, which, being compre- 
hended by both classes, is accessible to either. In all 
deductive reasoning, this intermediate, and, if I may so 
say, neutral, territory disappears, and the two classes 
have no meeting-place. Hence it is, that the Scotch 
philosophy, like the German philosophy, and like the 
Greek philosophy, has had no national influence. But 
in England, since the seventeenth century, and in 
Eranee, since the eighteenth century, the prevailing phi- 
losophy has bee» inductive, and has, therefore, not only 
affected the intellectual classes, but also moved the pub- 
lic mind. The German philosophers are fer superior. 
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both in depth and in comprehensiveness, to the philo- 
sophers either of Prance or of England:. Tlieir profound 
researches have, however, done so little for their eoun- 
tiy, that the German people are every way inferior to 
the Prench and liluglisli poo]>le. So, too, in the philo- 
sophy of ancient Grocico, we find a vast body of massive 
and original thought, and, wliat is infinitely better, wo 
find a boldness of incpiiry and a passionate love of truth, 
such as no modern nation lias surpassed, and few modern 
nations have equalled. But the method r)f that philo- 
sophy was an insuperable barrier to its propagation. 
The people were untouched, and weiit grovelling on in 
their old folly, ti prey to supci-stitions, most of Avliich 
the gi’oat thiidcers despisc-d, and often attacked, but could 
by no means root out. Bad, however, as those super- 
stitions were, we may confidently say that they were less 
noxious, that is, less detrimental to the happiness of man, 
than the repulsive and horrible notions advocated by 
the Scotch clergy, and sanctioned by the Scotch people. 
And on those notions the Scotch philosophy could make 
no impression. In Scotland, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, superstition and science, the most irreconcilable 
of all enemies, flourished side by side, unable to weaken 
each other, and unable, indeed, to come into collision 
with each other. Thci’o was co-existence without con- 
tact. The two forces kept apart, and the result was, 
that, while the Scotch thinkers were creating a noble 
and most enlightened literature, the Scotch people, re- 
fusing to listen to those great masters of wisdom which 
their country possessed, remained in darkness, leaving 
the blind to follow the blind, and no one there to help 
them. 

It is, indeed, curious to observe how little effect was 
produced by the many great works written by Scotch- 
men in the eighteenth century. If we except the Wealth 
of Nations, I can hardly call to mind one which has per- 
ceptibly influenced public opinion. The reason of this 
exception may be easily explained. The Wealth of Nor 
tions restricted the action of government within narrower 
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limit;? tkau had over been assigned to it by any other 
book of great merit. No previous political writer of ad- 
mitted genius, had loft so much to the people, and had 
demanded for them so much liberty in managing theii- 
own affairs, as Adam Smith did. The Wealth of Nations, 
being thus eminently a democratic book, was sure to find 
fixvour in Scotland, which was eminently a democratic 
f-ountr}'. llu’octly men hoard its conclusions, they were 
prejudiced in favour of its arguments. So, too, in Eng- 
land, that love of liberty, which for many centifries has 
been our leading characteristic, and which does us more 
real lionour than all our conquests, all our literature, 
and all our philosophy put together, invariably causes a 
popular bias on behalf of any claim to freedom. Wo, 
theroforej notwithstanding the activity of interested 
parties, were iiredisposed to the side of free trade, as 
one of the means of letting each man do what he liked 
with liis own. But to imagine that ordinary minds are 
capable of mastering such a work as the Wealth of Na- 
tions, and of following without confusion its long and 
intricate arguments, is simply absurd. It lias been read 
by tens of thousands of persons, who accept its conclu- 
sions because they like them ; which is merely saying, 
because the movement of the ago tends that way. The 
other great work of Adam Smith, namely the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, has had no influence except on a very 
small class of metaphysicians, although its style is, as 
some thinlf, superior to the Wealth of Nations, and it is 
certainly easier to understand. It is, moreover, much 
shorter, which, to most readers, is no small recommenda- 
tion ; and it deals with subjects of great interest, which 
come home to the feelings of all. But the age, not 
caring for its conclusions, neglected its arguments. On 
the other hand, the Wealth of Nations harmonized with 
the general tendency, and its' success was supreme. It 
quicldy moved, not only philosophers, but even statesmen 
and politicians, who eventually put into force its leading 
recommendations, though, as their laws and their speeches 
abundantly prove, they liave never succeeded in master- 
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ing those great prineiples whieh underlie it, and of whieli 
the freedom of trade is but a minor {iscessorv. 

Putting aside the Wealth of Nations, wo shall find 
that the Scotch literature of the eighteenth century did 
scarcely any thing for Scotland, considered as a wliole. 
How it has failed in its groat aim of weakening super- 
stition, is hut too apparent to Avhoover has travelled in 
that country, and observed the. habits and turn of mind 
still pr('dominant. ]\tau)' able and enlightened men who 
live there, are so cowed by the general spirit, that, for 
their o^vn comfort, and for the peace of tlu'ir families, 
they make no resistance, but tacitly comply with '.‘'hat 
they heartily despise. That tlu'y err in doing so, I, at. 
least, firmly believe ; though I know that inau}’^ honest, 
and in every respect competent, judges ai'c of opinion, 
that no man is bound to be a martyr, or to jeopardize' 
his personal intere.sts, unless ho chnirly secs his way to 
some immediate public good. To me, however, it ap- 
pears that this is a narrow view, and that the first duty 
of every one is to set his face in direct opposition to 
Avhat he believes to bo false, and, having done that, 
leave the results of his conduct to take care of them- 
selves. Still, the temptation to a contrary course is 
always very strong, and, in a country like Scotland, is 
by many deemed irresistible. In no other Protestant 
nation, and, indeed, in no Catholic nation except Spain, 
will a man who is known to hold unorthodox opinions, 
find Ms life eq^ually uncomfortable. In a few of the 
large toAvns, he may possibly escape animadversion, if 
his sentiments are not too bold, and arc not too openly 
expressed. If he is timid and taciturn, his heresy may, 
perchance, be overlooked. But even in large towns, im- 
punity is the exception, and not the rule’. Even in the 
capital of Scotland, in that centoro of intelligence which 
once boasted of being the Modem Athens, a whisper will 
quickly circulate that such an one is to be avoided, for that 
he is a free-thinker ; as if free-thinking jvere a crime, or 
as if it were not better to be a free-thinker than a slavish 
thinker; In other pfirts, that is, in Scotland generally. 
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the state of things is far worse. I speak, not on vague 
rumour, hut from what I know as existing at the pre- 
sent time, and for the accuraey of which I vouch and 
hold myself responsible. I challenge any one to con- 
tradict my assertion, when I say that, at this moment, 
nearly all over Scotland, the finger of scorn is pointed at 
every man, who, in the exercise of his sacred and in- 
alienable right of free judgment, refuses to acquiesce in 
those religious notions, and to practise those religious 
customs, which time, indeed, has consecrated, but many 
of Avhich are rcpidsive to the eye of reason, though to 
all of them, however irrational they may be, the people 
adhere with sullen and inflexible obstinacy. Knowing 
that these words -will be widely-read and circulated in 
Scotland, and averse as I naturally am to bring on my- 
self the hostility of a nation, for whose many sterling and 
valuable qualities I entertain sincere respect, I do, never- 
theless, deliberately affiian, that in no civilized country is 
tolcratiou so little understood, and that in none is the 
spirit of bigotry and of pcrsecxitiou so extensively dif- 
fused. Nor can any one wouder that such should bo the 
case, Avho observes what is going on there. The churches 
arc as crowded as they were in the Middle Ages, and are 
filled with devout and ignorant worshippers, who flock 
together to listen to opinions of which the Middle Ages 
alone were AVOi*thy. Those opinions they treasure up, 
and, when they return to their homes, or enter into the 
daily business of life, they put them in force. And the 
result is, that there runs through the entire coiuitry a 
sour and fanatical spirit, an aversion to innocent gaiety, 
a disposition to limit the enjoyments of others, and a love 
of inquiring into the opmions of others, and of interfer- 
ing with them, such as is hardly any where else to be 
found ; whUe, in the midst of all this, there flourishes a 
national creed, gloomy and austere to the last degree, 
a creed which is full of forebodings and threats and hor- 
rors of every sort, and which rejoices in proclaiming to 
mankind how wretched and miserable they arc, how 
p mn.11 a portion of them can be saved, and what an over- 
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AV’^licluiing majority is necessarily reserved for excruciat- 
ing, imspcakablo, and etenial agony. 

Before bringing Ibis volume to a close, it may bi' 
fitting that I shoidd narrate an event, wbich, notAvitli- 
standing its recent oecurreneo, and the great attention it 
excited at the time, has, amid the pi’cssuro of weightha- 
matters, falhai into compavaiive oblivion, although it is 
full of interesL to those* who study the various forms of 
national eharatder, while it, moreover, supplies an ad- 
mirable illustration of the essential antagonism which 
still exists hetAveen the Scottih and English iniiids; an 
antagonism extreniclj' rc'inarkable, Avnen found a Tong 
nations, both of AAlmm, besides being contiguous, and 
eoiistaully tnixiug togethor, speak the same language, 
read the sumo books, belong to the satne cm2)irc, ami 
'possess the same interests, and yet tire, in many im- 
portant respeots, ;is difi'erejit, as if there liad ne\ ('r bet'u 
any means of their iullueneing each othei-, and as if 
they had never had tiny thing in common. 

in tlu* yt'tu’ l.Sdo, tlu* cholera, after having com- 
mitted serious ravages in many parts of Europe, visited 
Scotland. There, it aa'us sure to find mimci’ous victims 
among a badly fed, badly housed, and not over-cleanly 
people. Eor, if there is one thing better established 
than anotlim- respecting this disease, it is that it in- 
Auiriably attacks, with the greatest effect, those classes 
Avho, from poverty or from sloth, are imperfectly nour- 
ished, neglect their persons, and live in dirty, ill-drained, 
or jll-vontilatcd dAvellings. In Scotland, such classes are 
A ciy huracrous. In Scotland, therefore, the cholera must 
needs be very fatal. In this, there was nothing myste- 
rious. On the contrary, the mystery would have been 
if an epidemic, like the Asiatic cholera, had spared a 
country like Scotland, whore all the materials were 
collected on which pestilence feeds, and where filth, 
penury, and disorder, abound on every side. 

Under these circumstances, it must,. have been evi- 
dent, €iot merely to men of science, but to all men of 
plain, sound understanding, who would apply their minds 
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to the matter without prejudice, that the Scotch had 
only one way of successfully grappling Avith their ter- 
rible enemy. It behoved them to feed their poor, to 
cleanse their cesspools, and to ventilate their houses. 
If they had done this, and done it qnicklj", thousands of 
lives Avould have been spared. But they neglected it, 
and the country Avas thiUAvn into moui-ning. Nay, they 
not only neglected it, but, moved bj' that dire supersti- 
tion Avhich sits like an incubus upon them, they adopted 
a course Avhich, if it had been carried into full operation, 
would have aggravated the calamity to a frightful extent. 
It is well known that, Avhenever an epidemic is raging, 
physical exliaustion and mental depression, make the 
human frame more liable to it, ^ and are, therefore, es- 
pecially, to be guarded against. But, though this is a 
matter of common notoriety, the Scotch clergy, backed, 
sad to say, by the general voice of the Scotch people, 
wished the public authorities to take a step which Avas 
certain to cause physical exhaustion, and to encourage 
mental depression. In the name of religion, Avhose offices 
they thus abused and peiwerted to the detriment of man, 
instead of employing them for his benefit, they insisted 
on the propriety of ordcriug a national fast, Avhich, in 
so superstitious a country, tvas sure to be rigidly kepi, 
and, being rigidly kept, Avas equally sure to enfeeble 
thousands of delicate persons, and, before twenty-four 
hours were passed, prepare them to receive that deadly 
poison which was already lurking ai’ound them, and 
which, hitherto, they had just strength enough to resist. 
The public fast was also to be accompanied by a public 
hilmiliation, in order that nothing might bo wanting to 
appal the mind and fill it with terror. On the same oc- 
casion, the preachers were to thunder from their pulpits 
and proclaim aloud the sins of the land ; Avhile the poor 
benighted people, panic-struck, were to sit in aAve, were 
to remain the whole day without proper nourishment, 
and retire to their beds, weeping and starved. Then it 
was hoped that* the Deity would be propitiated, and the 
plague be stayed. As soon as the entire nation had 
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taken tlic course, wliicli, of all otliors, was , most certain 
to inercase the mortality, it was believed that man having 
done his Avorst, the Almighty Avould interpose, would 
violate the laws of nature, and, by working a miracle, 
Avould preserve his creatures from Avhat, Avithout a 
miracle, would ho the inevitable consequence of their 
OAvn deliberate act. 

Tin's Avas the selicme projected by the Scotch clergy, 
and they Avere delerminod to put it into execution. To 
give gi’eater cllect to it, they called upon Enghmd to 
help them, and, in the autumn of l.S5o, the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, thinking that from their position thcA Avero 
hound to take the lead, caused their Moderator to ad- 
dress a letter, osteusibl)'' to the English Minister, but in 
I'cality to the English nation. In this choice production, 
a copy of AAdiich is now lying before me, the Uomc 8ccrc- 
tiuy is assured that the members of the Presbytery had 
delayed appointing a day for fasting and humiliation on 
their own eeolosiastical authority, because they thought 
it likely that one Avould be appointed by the royal au- 
thority. Put as this had not been done, the Presbytery 
respeetfidly requested to be informed if it was intended 
to be done. They apologized for the liberty they were 
taking; they had no desire unduly to intrude themselves; 
neither did they Avish the Home Secretary to answer their 
question unless ho felt himself justified in doing so. Still, 
if he Avere able to answer it, they Avould be glad. Eor, 
there Avas no doubt that Asiatic cholera Avas in the coun- 
try; and such being the case, the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
Avere interested in knoAving if the appointment by the 
Queen of a national fast Avas in contemplation.®®® 

This letter, which, through the medium of the press, 

300 <c members were of opinion,” writes the Moderator, “The 
members were of opinion that it was likely, in the circumstances, that a 
national fast would be appointed on royal authority. For this reason, they 
delayed making an appointment for this locality, and directed me, in the 
mean time, respectfully to request that you would be pleased to say — if you 
feel yourself at liberty to do so — whether the appointment of a national fast 
by the Queen is in conteQiplation. The Presbytery hope to be excused for 
the liberty they use in preferring this request.” 
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was sure to become well known and to be widely read, 
was evidently intended to act on public opinion in Eng- 
land. It was, in fact, a covert reproach on the English 
Government for having neglected its spiritual duties, 
and for not having perceived that fasting was the most 
effectual way of stopping an epidemic. In Scotland, 
generally, it received great praise, and was regarded as a 
dignified rebuke addressed to the irreligious habits of the 
English people, who, seeing tli^ cholera at their doors, 
merely occupied themselves with sanatory measures, and 
carnal devices to improve the public health, showing 
thereby that they trusted too much to the arms of the 
flesh. In England, on the other hand, this manifesto of 
the Scotch Church was met with* almost universal ridi- 
cule, and,* indeed, found no favourers except among the 
most ignorant and credulous part of the nation. The 
minister to Avhom it was addressed, was Lord Palmerston, 
a man of vast experience,, and perhaps better acquainted 
with public opinion than any politician of his time. He, 
being well aware of the difference between Scotland and 
England, knew that what was suitable for one country 
was not suitable for the other, and that notions which the 
Scotch deemed religious, the, English deemed fanatical. 
On a former occasion, the imperial government, yielding 
to the clamour which a few active and interested men 
succeeded in raising, had been foolish enough to set 
themselves in this matter in opposition to the temper of 
the age, and to enjoin public observances which, happily, 
were not strictly obeyed, but which, in so far as they 
wore obeyed, heightened the general terror by reinforc- 
ing natural fears with supernatural ones, and thus, de- 
pressing the nervous system, increased the chance of 
mortality from the pestilence. ^ To have the plague in 
our country is bad enough, since, do what we may, 
many victims will be struck down by it. But a fearful 
responsibility is entailed upon those who, at such a 
period, instead o£ exerting themselves to check its rav- 
ages, either by precautionary measures, or by soothing 
and re-assuring the people, do every thing in their power 

VOL. n. Q 
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to aggravate the calamity, by encouraging that super- 
stitious dread which Aveakens the popular energy at the 
very moment when energy is most requisite, and troubles 
the coolness, the self-reliance, and self-possession, without 
which no crisis of national danger can ever he averted. 

This time, lioAvevcu-, there was no risk of t lie govern- 
ment committing so serious a blunder. Lord I’almc'r- 
ston, Avho knew that the sound sense of the Euglisli 
people would support him in what ho was doing, di- 
I'ccted a letter to be sent to the Presbytery of j^diu- 
burgh, which, unless J am greatly mistakim, will, in 
luture ages, be quoted as an interesting document for 
illustrating the history of the progress of public ojfinion. 
A ccntuiy ago, any statesman who had written such a 
letter, would have beim driven from ofllce by* a storm 
of general indignation. Two centuries ago, the conse- 
quences to him would have been still more disastrous, 
and would, indeed, liave ruined him socially, as well as 
politically. For, in it, he sets at defiance those super- 
.stitious fancii'S respecting the origin of disease, Avhich 
AVerc once uniAmrsally cherished as an essential part of 
CAmry religious creed. Traditions, the mcnioiy of which 
is pi’eserved in the theological literature of all Pagan 
countries, of all Catholic countries, and of all Protestant 
countries, arc quietly put aside, as if they Avere matters 
of no moment, and as if it were not worth while to dis- 
cuss them. The Scotch clergjg occupying tho old giwmd 
on which the members of their profession had ahvays 
been accustomed to stand, took for granted that the 
cholera was the result of the Divine anger, and was in- 
tended to chastize our sins. In the reply Avhich they 
now received from the English Government, a doctrine 
was enunciated, which to Englishmen seems right enough, 
but which to Scotchmen sounded very profane. The 
Presbytery were informed, that the affairs of this world 
y are regulated by natural laws, on the observance or 
neglect of which the Aveal or woe of mankind depends.^®^ 

301 c« The weal or woe oC^aukind depends upon the observance or neglect 
of those laws.” 
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One of tlioso laws connects disease with the exhalations 
of bodies ; and it is by virtue of this law that contagion 
spreads, either in ciowded cities, or in jdaces where veget- 
able decomposition is going on. Man, by exerting him- 
self, can disperse or neutralize these noxious inducnces. 
The appearance of the cholera proves that he has not 
exerted himself. The towns have not been purified; 
bonce the root of the evil. Tho Home Secretary, there- 
fore, advised tho Presbytery of Edinburgh, that it was 
better to cleanse than to fast. He thought that the 
plague being upon them, activity was preferable to 
huTuiliatiou. It was now autumn, and before the hot 
weather would return, a considerable period must elapse, 
'fhat period should bo employed in destroying the causes 
of disease, by improving tho abodes of tlio poor. If this 
wore done, all Avould go well. Otherwise, pestilence 
Avould be sure to revisit them, “ in sj)ito” — I quote the 
Avords of tho English minister ^ — -“in spite of all the 
prayers and fastings of a united, but inactive nation. 

This correspondence betAveen the Scotch clergy and 
tho English statesman, is not to be regarded as a mere 
passing episode of light or temporary interest. On the 
contrary, it represents that terrible struggle between 
theology and science, which, having begun in tho perse- 
cution of science and in the martyrdom of scientific men, 
lias, in those later days, taken a happier turn, and is 
noAV manifestly destroying that old theological spirit, 
which has brought so much misery and ruin upon the 
world. I’hc ancient superstition, Avhich was once uni- 
versal, but is now slowly though surely dying away, re- 
presented the Deity as being constantly moved to anger, 

303 « Lord Palmerston would, therefore, suggest that the best course 
which tho people of this country can pui-suc to deserve that the further pro- 
gress of the cholera should be stayed, will be to employ the interval that 
will elapse between the present time and the beginning of next spring in 
planning and executing measures by which those portions of their towns and 
cities which are inhabited by the poorest classes, and which, from tho nature 
of things, must most ijeed purifieation and improvement, may be freed from 
those causes and sources of contagion which, if allowed to remain, will in- 
fallibly breed pestilence, and be fruitful in death, in spite of all the prayers 
and fiistuigs of a united, but inactive nation.” 
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delighting in seeing Ilis creatxires abase . and mortify 
themselves, taking pleasure in their sacrifi('.es and theii’ 
austerities, and, notwithstanding all they could do, con- 
stantly inflicting on them the most grievous punish- 
ments, among which flic different forms of pestilence 
were conspicuous. It is by science, and by science 
alone, that these horrible delusions are being dissipated. 
Events, which formerly were deemed supernatural visi- 
tations, are now shown io depend upon natural causes, 
and to be amenable to natural remedies. Man can 
predict them, and man can deal with them. Eeing the 
inevitable result of the* own antecedents, no ro<' n is 
left for the notion of their bi'ing special inflictions. I’his 
groat change in our opinions is fatal to theology, but is 
serviceable to religion. For, by if, science', instead of 
being the enemy of religion, beconu's its ally, lleligiou 
is to each individual according to the inward light Avith 
Avhich he is cudoAved. In ditlcront characters, llior(?forc, 
it assumes different forms, and can neA’^er be reduced to 
one common and arbitrary rule. TheologA'^, on the other 
hand, claiming authority oA'cr all minds, and refusing to 
recognize their essential divergence, seeks to compel them 
to a single creed, and sets up onc' standard of absolute 
truth, by AAdiich it tests eA'^ery one’s opinions ; presump- 
tuously condemning those who disagree Avith that stand- 
ard. Such arrogant pretensions need means of support. 
Those means are threats, which, in ignorant times, arc 
uniA'ersally believed, and Avhich, by causing fear, pro- 
duce submission, lienee it is, that the books of every 
theological system narrate acts of the grossest cruelty, 
Avhich, without the least hesitation, are ascribed to the 
direct interposition of God. Humane and gentle natures 
revolt at such cruelties, cA'^en Avhile they tiy to believe 
them. It is the business of science to purify theology, 
by showing that there has been no cruelty, because there 
has been no interposition. Science ascribes to natural 
causes, what theology ascribes to supernatural ones. 
According to this yiew, the calamities with which the 
Avorld is afflicted, are^hc result of the ignorance of man. 
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and not of tlie interference of God. W e must not, there- 
fore, ascribe to Him Avhat is due to our own folly, or to 
our own vice. \V c must not calumniate an all-wise and 
all-merciful lieing, by imputing to Him those little pas- 
sions which move ourselves, as if Ho were capable of 
rage, of jealousy, and of revenge, and as if He, with out- 
stretched arm, wore constantly employed in aggravating 
the sufferings of mankind, and making the miseries of 
the human race more poignant than they would other- 
wise be. 

That this remarkable improvement in religious ideas 
is duo to the progress of physical science, is apparent, 
not only from general arguments which would lead us to 
anticipate that such must bo the. ease, but also from the 
historicdl fact, that the gradual destruction of the old 
theology is every where preceded by the growth and 
difi'usion of physical truths. The more wo know of the 
laws of nature, the morp (deaidy do we understand that 
every thing which happens in the material world, pesti- 
lence, earthquake, famine, or whatever it may bo, is the 
necessary result of something which had previously hap- 
irencd. Cause produces effect, and the effect becomes, in 
its turn, a cause of other effects. In that operation we 
sec no gap, and wo admit o^ no pause. To us, the chain 
is unbroken ; the constancy of nature is unviolated. Our 
minds become habituated to contemplate all physical 
phenomena as presenting an orderly, uniform, and spon- 
taneous march, and running on in one regular and unin- 
terrupted sequence. This is the scientific view. It is 
also the religious view. Against it, we have the theo- 
logical view ; but that which has already lost its hold 
over the intellect of men is now losing its hold over their 
affections, and is so manifestly perishing, that at present 
no educated person ventures to defend it, without so 
limiting and guarding his meaning, as to concede to its 
opponents nearly every point which is really at issue. 

While, howgver, in regard to the material world, the 
narrow notions formerly entertained, are, in the most 
enlightened countries, almost extinct, it must be con- 
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fessecl that, in regard to the moral Avorld, the progress of 
opinion is loss rapid. The same men who believe that 
Nature is undisturbed by miraculous intei’positioii, refuse 
to believe that Man is equally uudisturbed. In the one 
case, they assert the sciimtific dooirinc of regularity ; in 
the other, they assert the theological doctrine of irregu- 
larity. The reason of this ditfercncc of opinion is, that 
the moA'cmeuts of nature arc less complex than the 
movements of man. Jh;ing less coTiiplex, they are more 
easily studied, and more quickly understood, lienee 
we find, that Avhile natural .science has long been culti- 
A’^ated, historical scicnee hardly yet i;xists. Our kuoAV- 
ledgc of the circumstances Avhieh dotcrmiiK^ the course 
of mankind, is still so inqierfect, and has been so badly 
digested, that it has produced scarcely any effect on 
popular ideas. Philosoj)hers, indeed, are. aware, that 
here, as elscAvliei’e, thert' must bo a necessary connexion 
betAVoen even the most remote and dissimilar events. 
ThcA" know that OA'eiy discrepancy is capable of bc'-ing 
reconciled, though avc, in the present state of knowledge, 
may be unequal to the task. This is their faith, and 
nothing can Aveau them from it. But the great majority 
of people have a different faith. They believe that 
what is unexplained is inexplicable, and that Avhat is 
inexplicable is supernatural. Science has explained an 
immense number of phy.sical phenomena, and therefore, 
even to the v'ulgar, those phenomena no longer seem 
supernatural, but are ascribed to natural causes. On 
the other hand, science has not yet explained the pheno- 
mena of history; consequently, the theological spirit 
lays hold of them, and presses them into its OAvn service. 
In this Avay, there has arisen that famous and ancient 
theory, which has received the name of the moral go- 
vernment of the world. It is a hjgh-sounding title, 
and imposes on many, who, if they examined its preten- 
sions, would never be duped by them. Por, like that 
other notion which wo have just con^dered, it is not 
only unscientific, bji^, it is eminently irreligious. It is, 
in fact, an impeachirifcnt of one of the noblest attributes 
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of the Deity.. It is a slur on the Omniscience of God. 
It assumes that the fate of nations, instead of being 
the result of preceding and sun’ounding events, is spe- 
cially subject to the control and interference of Provi- 
dence. It assumes, that there are great public emer- 
gencies, in which such interference is needed. It 
assumes, that, without the interference, the coui*se of 
affairs could not run smoothly ; that they would be 
jangled and out of tune ; that the play and harmony 
of the whole would be incomplete. And thus it is, 
that the very men who, at one moment, proclaim the 
Divine Omniscience, do, at tlie next moment, advocate 
a theory which reduces that Omniscience to nothing, 
since it imputes to an All-Wise ^Being, that the scheme 
of human affairs, of which lie must, from the beginning, 
have foreseen every issue and every consequence, is so 
weakly contrived as to bo liable to be frustrated ; that 
it has not turned out as Ho could have wished ; that it 
has been baffled by Ilis’ own creatures, and that, to pre- 
serve its integrity, its operations must be tampered with, 
and its disorders redressed. The great Architect of the 
universe, the Creator and Designer of all existing things, 
is likened to some clumsy mechanic, who knows his 
trade so ill, that he has fo bo called in to alter the 
working of his own machine, to supply its deficiencies, 
to fill up its flaws, and to rectify its eiTors. 

It is time that such unworthy notions should come 
to an end. It is time that what has long been known 
to philosophers, should also be known to historians, and 
that the history of mankind should cease to bo troubled 
by what, to those who are imbued with the scientific 
spirit, must seem little better than arrant trifling. Of 
two things, choose one. Either deny the Omniscience of 
the Creator, or else admit it. If you deny it, you deny 
what, to my mind at least, is a fundamental truth, and, 
on these matters, there can bo no sympathy between us. 
But if you admit the Omniscience of God, beware of 
libelling wliat *you profess to defend. For when you 
assert what is termed the moral government of the 
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■world, you slander Omniscience, inasmuch as you declare 
that the mechanism of the entire universe, including 
the actions both of Nature and of Man, planned as it is 
hy Infinite Wisdom, is unequal to its duties, unless that 
same Wisdom docs fium time to time interfere Avith it. 
Yo\i assert, in fact, cither that Omniscience has been de- 
ceived, or that Omui{)oteuce has been defeated. Surely, 
they Avho belie\'C, and whose pride and happiness it is to 
believe, tliat there is a Power above all and before all, 
knowing all and creating all, ought not to fall into such 
a snare as this. They Avho, dissatisfied Avith this little 
Avorld of sense, seek to raise tlu'.ir minds to somol ing 
Avhieh the sense's arci unable to grasp, can hardl)'^ fail, on 
doo])er refiection, to perceive hoAV coai’se and mat(;rial 
is that theological prejudice, Avhich ascribes tO' such a 
PoAver the vulgar functions of a temporal ruler, arrays 
him in the garb of an earthly ]>otcntatc, and ropi'cscnts 
him as meddling hero and meddling there, uttering 
threats, inflicting punishments, bestoAving rcAvards. 
These are base and groA'clling conceptions, the offspring 
of ignorance and of darkness. Such gi-oss and sordid 
notions are biit one remoAm from actual idolatry. They 
arc the draff and offal' of a by-gone age, and aa'O Avill 
not haAm them obtruded hcl’e. Well suited they Avere 
to those old and barbai’ous times, when men, being 
unable to refine their ideas, Avcrc, therefore, unable to 
purify their creed. Now, however, they jar upon us ; 
they do not assimilate Avith other parts of our knoAvlcdge ; 
they are incongruous; theii' concord is gone. Every 
thing is against them. They stand alone; there is 
nothing left with Avhich they harmonize. The whole 
scope and tendency of modem thought force upon our 
minds conceptions of regularity and of law, to Avhich they 
are diametrically opposed. Even those who cling to 
them, do so from the influence of tradition, rather than 
from complete and unswerving belief. That child-like 
and unhesitating faith, with which the doctrine of intei’- 
position was once received, is succeeded by a cold and 
lifeless assent, very 'different from the enthusiasm of 
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former times. Soon, too, this will vanish, and men will 
cease to be terrified by phantoms which their own ig- 
norance has reared. This age, haply, may not witness 
the emancipation j but, so surely as the human mind 
advances, so surely will that emancipation come. It 
may come quicker than any one expects. Por, avc are 
stepping on far and fast. The signs of the time are all 
tiround, and they who list may read. The handAvriting 
is on the Avail ; the fiat has gone forth ; the ancient 
empire shall be subverted ; the dominion of superstition, 
already decaying, shall break away, and crumble into 
dust ; and ncAV life being breathed into the confused and 
chaotic mass, it shall bo clearly seen, that, from the be- 
ginning there has been no discrepancy, no incongruity, 
no disorder, no interruption, no interference; but that 
all the CA'cnts Avhich surround us, even to the furthest 
limits of the matci’ial creation, are but different pai-ts of 
a single scheme, which is permeated by one glorious 
principle of universal and undeviating regularit}'. 
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